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(Supplementary to JolmsorTK A Study of Chinese Alchemy) 

By A, Walby 

A U;ii01Y,ou the rare uecasioos when it has I made the subject 
of reasonable inquiry, has usually been studied as juirt of what 
one may call tile pre-history of science P But if. to use a favourite 
phrase, we are to see in alchemy merely “the cradle of chemistry 
are we not likely, whatever its initio I charm, to lose patience with 
an Infancy protracted through some fifteen centuries t 

It is certain in any case that another aspect of alcheitiv—its 
interest m u brunch of cultural history has hitherto been strangely 
neglected. Mr. Walter Scott, for example, omits aiehemurtie writings 
from his great edition of the on the odd ground that they 

am merely ** masses of rubbish But if texts are to be dismissed 
as rubbish because they contain beliefs that we cannot share, I set- 
no reason why the religious and philosophical parts of the //rnmiim 
(and with them many hooks which to-day enjoy a far wider popularity) 
should continue to claim attention. It is a curious fact that 
if alchemists hud I*een cannibals, instead of civilized town-dweUerR, 
no one Sit the present day would venture to question the interest 
and importance of studying their doctrines > ^B<>r tc luive leva 

decided - 
i« uncivilized 
VOL, vi. 


ortance of studying their dottrine^^FS^^ms tojtave been 
that the true anthropology, m a fl^qd ^ 

dlizcd nmn. The reason is clear, and in general i 

vi. paht i. au i 7^ 
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adequate. So soon as we reach in the history o! the human mind 
a point where it begins to estabHah contact with our own ways of 
thought, objectivity must to some extent begin to recede. For 
example, no writer has succeeded in viewing minds even so remote 
from us those of the early Christian Fathers with the scientific 
detachment of an anthropologic discussing, say f the religious beliefs 
of a Melanesian, Fortunately, the Chinese occupy, in this respect* 
a rather unusual position. Owing to their remoteness and the absence 
of traditions common with our own, we can follow their mental history 
with some degree of detachment to a point far beyond what would 
be possible in Europe. We can apply the methods of anthropology 
to civilized man, and so at least in one portion of man kind view in 
continuity processes that in the West are disjointed by our own 
irony or sympathy. Moreover, in China the continuity is actually 
far greater than in our own world. The great. Aryan invasions that 
in Europe, the Near East, and India, set a barrier between history 
and pre-history did not affect China at any rate in such a way as 
markedly to dissociate her from her past. 1 More than any other 
creators of culture, the Chinese remained in contact with Neolithic 
mentality T and it b possible in China to see in their proper setting 
and consequently to understand ideas and customs that elsewhere 
appear arbitrary and disconnected. 

Snob, as l shall show,® seems to me to ho the case with alchemy. 

The subject, particularly at its outset, is a very complicated one, 
and I have therefore thought it better to present these notes in a 
rather schematic form. Here is the first text :— 

l, Han Shu xxv, 12 recto, line 8. 

[The wizard Li] Shao-ehim said to the Emperor JWu Ti of Han]: 
,i; Sacrifice fo the stove t*a&] and you will he able to summon 
* things r \lx r spirits]* Summon spirils and you will be able to change 
cinnabar powder into yellow gold. With tbis yellow gold you may 
make vessels to eat and drink out of. You will then increase your 
a pan uf life, I [jiving increased your span of life, you will he able to 
see the h&un f[[j of PYng lai that is in the midst of the sea. Then 
you may perform the sacrifices /e>w; and slum, and escape death/* 1 

1 That ihc An'ins reached the wcHitem fringe ig China itk r ejF c^ynf, patahtifthnl,. 
Wlwthcrr they pud rated into the interior m*\ whelher any ed CUu^s early ciifniteH 
wrrr Arytrn* in mi]] nnmtiia. 

1 .Hl-p particuEnrlv p. I^i. 
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Comitunt 

(«) Date of the Passage 

This passage also occurs in the History of Bsu-nia Ch’ien (Treatise 
on the Sacrifices Feng and Shan, Rk. xxvirr, ChavanRos, voh iii T pi. ii, 
p. 4fl5). 4 But this treatise of Ssu-mn Gh’ieft is almost certainly 
a late addition to t-lie text. We know that even by the first century 
a.d. many of the original chapters had been lost, What now pones 
as the Treatise on Feng and Shan r though it contains some information 
on this subject, ii in reality an account of religion in general. Almost 
the whole of the treatise occurs practically verbatim in the account 
of Worship and Sacrifice, & |E which fornix chap, xxv of the 
Han Shu. The hulk of the treat be in irrelevant to Ssu-ma t'hien'a 
purpose, but perfectly appropriate to an account of Worship and 
Sacrifice. 

It b safer, therefore, to regard this passage, the earliest reference 
to alchemy in any literature 2 as belonging to the first century a.jk 
rather than the first century n.e. 

ft) Literary Form of the Postage 

The passage is one of those rhetorical coir fnr of which early Chines 
writers are so fond r They have been discussed by MossorMdursel 
and Maspero. Their intention is dramatic rather than logical. Such 
logical connections as exist are implied rather than expressed. The 
most difficult step to follow is the statement: 44 Having increased 
your span of life, you will be able to see. ,. hsirn.' 1 It implies, perhaps 
a theory that hsten (Immortals) are only visible to those whose span 
of life at any rate makes some approach to their own. Tin- whole 
process leads up to the performance of the sacrifice* Frn§ and Shan. 
through which the Emperor will obtain tmmortality. Alchemy, 
then, is here regarded as the third in a aeries of performances, which 
lead ultimately to an Emperor becoming unmortal. Viewed m this 
light alchemy docs not. concent people in general, but only the 
Emperor, It would, however, be pedantic to interpret logically 
a passage that b essentially rhetorical. 


» Ttw Ssy-m& Chico passafo in kkflttcui with the /^i« NAu from (. 3 v^r^rt l*> 
f* S'2 im-lo t*i chup. xxviH. 

* Leaving AniUr 1 the tr&M |*ub] inhiMi by R. Ckmpbdl Tbrapiw in ht» TAn 
CKemi**lt <■«■/ |A^ A wyn'iii?^. Loiac, lOiV Th*"** <1 l> TMrt wiOi the 

fmfchufii, Man- of gold wa-f of an ia,if Ilfr, 
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(c) Character nf the Passage in U* Bearing on Alchemy 

Those familiar with the literature of Chinese alchemy will admit 
that this passage is curiously isolated. The idea that drinking from 
vessels nf alchemic uokl is a way of increasing longevity is r however, 
not unknown to the later literature* Pao P t u Tzn fiv F IT recto , L 2) 
says i “If with thifl alchemical gold you make dishes and bowk 
and eat and drink out. of them, you dial I live long/' It was indeed 
accepted that artificial gold 3$ £| “ was superior to 

the natural/’ 1 But the “increase in longevity 7 ’ is in all later 
literature regarded as an end in itself* attainable by ordinary people, 
and not merely as a means by w hich the Emperor might become 
immortal, 

2* The Story of Oh’ing Wei, from Huan T an's Ihnt Lun 4 

There was once a courtier of the Han dynasty, named Ch eng Wei 
{$, who was fond of the Yd low and White Art. His wife was 
the daughter of a magician. He wm often obliged to follow the 
Emperor s chariot-, but had no seasonable clothing. This very much 
vexed him. His wife said: “I wiEl ask [the spirits] to send two 
strips of strong silk.” Whereupon the strong silk appeared in front 
of him with no apparent reason. Cl/eng Wei tried to make gold 
according to the directions of the ^ jflE Vast treasure in 

the Pillow'/' He was unsuccessful* and his w r ife T going to look at him, 
found him just fanning the ashes in order to heat the retort* In 
the retort was some quicksilver. She said: “ Just let me see what 
J can do/ 5 and from her pocket produced a drug* a small quantity 
of which ehe threw into the retort. A very short while afterwards 
she took the retort out (of the furnace / and t here was solid silver all 
complete ! [The husband then pesters her to tench him the secret, 
but a he refuse* to do so and finally* worried into madness, she rushes 
into the street, smears herself with mud, and shortly afterwards 
expires.] 

1 /'fjfl T*t r xvU *3 Fi-i-io, I. I. Foe Fao Pu Ttn (the pu-whnym <4 Ko Hua&h 
tearth eratury jvt>.. p»*r brinWp p. U. ITae name in often wrongly written J Pao Fo 
Tm ". The chufeCtef Jf Y in, however, only prtmoUTK-ed P o whcO il meanft a 

aellta-tm. 

3 Save tar a M?rirs of qunLatknti in ihe tVun Shu Yno i'hik, the book a* ti^r. 
The story is iiW.tr. i h\ Pao /'■« Tzu (xv\ m a Vmo, I. IJ S who merely inltorlufm il 
With Ihr word* |u |J| -$■ ** Hunn Chun^Un [i.o. Huaii T on fwjp M a 

Bui on She nest a ^philnr njaecdot* ^tecifienMy quoted an being from Htt&n 
Tnn’i limn tAihui jg| JJ-, which is fvbh-itlly the mn ai the Mtim in* jfa. 
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Commrfd on the Sfortj of Ch'&uj Wei 

Huan T'un, from whose book this story is quoted, died c. a.p. 25, 
aged about TO. Of CJT eng Wei himself no tiling further is known; 
hut there seems to 1 >e no reason to doubt that such a person lived 
in the first century ha\ or earlier * and was addicted to alchemic 
experiments Thus we may assume that alchemy existed under the 
Ha el dynasty 1 ; but the literature of the period is surprisingly silent 
on the subject, Wang Ch ung m bis Lun Hewj- denounces a vast 
number of other Taoist credulities. It is hard to believe that if 
alchemy had been at all prominent he w ould not. have singled it out 
for attack. 

Other Han literature [Htmi Nan Tzu, for example) is equally silent. 3 
But I emphasize the alienee of Wang rh'ung because it was against 
just such practices that his book was directed. 

There seems no reason to doubt (as we shall set- presently) that 
in the second and third centuries alchemy was already under full way. 
But the biographies of famous magicians and reduBto who lived at 
this period s&v nothing about it. For example, in the official 
biograpldes of Hsi K ang, UJ 223-62* Chin Shu xlix, 8 1 

San Kan Chih xxi, 4) P there is no mention of alchemy, nor does H*i 
K'ang refer to it in his surviving works. Yet it is as an alchemist 
that he figures in popular tradition, 

3. The T*an Tung Gh'i ® [p] M 

(a) Nature of the Hofjt 

This, the nu>st popular of all alchemic books* consists of ninety 
paragraphs (the division p like that of Lao Tzits Too Tf Ching, was 
made for convenience by a late editor} partly in prose, partly in verse 
of live, or more often four, words to the line. It is. essentially, an 
application of the cosmic doctrines of the / Ching H to the 
principles of alchemy. But the alchemical processes are allude! to 
in veiled language, and a person unfamiliar with alchemic literature 
might easily suppose that the book dealt with the theories of the 

/ Chittg. 

1 In fire-llitFi literalun.' \hxt* ar^ no refi-n^H l*i alchemy, 

1 Middle ol the liruE et-ntwry Translated by Fork#. 

M In bii wcirki; but pw^t% be akJ fwnaeEbilig about ihr subjec t in 

hi# lo*i Cl nag Pk a whkh iL'alt frith fjl f|j| (l.e. Taoiiit divinitSim and adept* j and 
(gold and iikef; i.e. fcbe art of making gold and iilvfr J) r 
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(6) Thi' Ttile 

Tian T'uju f Vh'i means something like “ Union of Compared 
Correspondences ”, Concerning what the.se" correspondences are. 
there exist several theories: {a) A series of correspondences between 
the principles of the / Citing and those of alchemy ; (^) A series of 
correspondences- between the processes by which the world came into 
existence, and the process by which the Elixir comes into existence; 
fr) Js’dii means strictly +i a comparison of three things "* These 
three things, according to a work 1 of c. a.i>* 1ANH> + are lead, mercury, 
and .sulphur, all of which can be reduced to the same prime substance 
anti arc therefore essentially identical. 


(c) Tk* Author 

The book is attributed to a certain Wei Po-yang J| ga pf} or 
£t Po-yang of Wei \ This b clearly a pseudonym. 

Po-yang is the ih style M of I>ao Tzn, and it b clear that there has 
been some confusion between the legend of Lao Tzu and that of 
Wd Po-yang. Pm P l u Tzu (hi, 6 recto, L 9) sa vs: ^ ^ jftj j£ 

® ffl ^ f ft ft tt 8ft n n W " K* OI* ever got 
luglicr too than Po-yang, He had a son named Tsung, who served 
the Wei State and became a general," 

it is i. lear that Poo Pu Tzu is not here talking ul Lao Tsu (whom 
he mils Luo. Lao Tzn, Luo (liln, etc.), but of someone less well known, 
lint Lio Tzu had, according to Ssu-rmi Ch’icn* “ a son named Ta img ,” 
Moreover, Poo Pu Tzu elsewhere (viii, f. 1 verso, 1. 4) mentions 
Po-yang as a <s keeper of archives”* Here again, although there is 
obvious confusion with Lao Tzu, who was also an archivist, I do not 
think that Pm Pu Tzu is speaking of Lao Tzu himself. 

The author of the Tsan Tung CAT, however, b generally considered 
to have flourished c. a,, 120 -10, If we accept tluSj, we must siip|>ose 
that he took us his pseudonym the name of an ancient sage, a *ort 
of counterpart of Lao Tzn t called Fo-yung of the Wei St ate, in contra* 
distinction to Lao Tzu, who was Po-yang of the Chou State. A con¬ 
fusion between Pn yang P the ancient sage and I Wing, author of 
the T*an Tung Ch i seems to me also to exist in Ko H rings fiken 
ILm t* Chwn* which gives the longest extant account of Po-yang, 

1 ‘ ^1,, yti ” rhi * ri f '*'** n -i? I -tE dk* Pr flflo. rr,i- kws or t«ui 

u-xt is No, IUS0 ill \VSeger’* index to ihe Tk4hI t'lmwi. 


' ThiH ' -' k L ' qiiul?d in V, i Song-chil,’* £ £ mnwnoUry 

" ft ,,M - K “ ' ™ W‘"> *30 ITie (luotmtion* cor^paod will) Ihe 

ItOok nn it now <rxi>(». With n^iini re it* eulhoohip. ttt below. 
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It is dear from the position in which Ko Hang places W ei Pu-vutig 
that he regards- him m un " ancient sage ", not ns a prsomige of the 
I jit ter Him dynasty ; for he puts him in an initial chapter, the other 
subjects of which are Kuang-di'cng T/u (wholly mythical; con¬ 
temporary with the Yellow Emperor), Lao Tzu and F T eng Tan the 
Chinese Mcthusalah, who at the end of the Yin dynasty was already 
707 years old"* Wei Po-yati& says the Shm Ihit'ti Chuan t was a 
man of Wu : and after a long anecdote which will be found in Giles's 
Biogwphicul Didmmrg and does not here concern us T there follows 
this information; “ Po-yang made the Tatm T'nng Chi and tile 
Wu-hsing hfiamg-kt f That the Five Elements have an [underlying] 
similarity J 1 in three chapters. Verbally they roncem the Book of 
Cfwngr$, but in point of fact they use the symbols of the Book of 
Changes as a cover for the discussion of alchemy, /j. But 
ordinary Coafucians, knowing nothing of alchemy, have commented 
on the hook as t hough it were a treatise on Yui and Ym^ (the male 
anti female principle), and in this way completely misunderstood it." 

Despite the fact that Ko Hung (reputed author of the Shi ft Hstrv 
Chwin) certainly regards Wei Po-vang as a sage of remote and shadowy 
times, he gives a very t rue and sensible description of the T*an Tung 
Ctii which was (according to the usual hypothesis) in reality written 
by the second century author who used Wei Po-yimgus Ids pseudonym. 

One of the “ordinary Confud&ns who, not understanding 
alchemy, mistook the work for a discussion of the Book of Change* t 
seemed to have been Vi Fan, jg M (a.d. 164 233); for in the Clung 
Tien &hih Wttt 1 f L Textual Criticism of the Classics ") by LuTe-ming, 
in the section on the Bonk of Changes with which the work begins, 
we find: & SH *f= ^ To] M ^ S ^ f H T B " T> Fan 
in Ids commentary on the Tsun T ung CAj ^ays p + The diameter / 
(Changes) is composed of Sun above Moon/ 1 

The book is therefore referred to by Yu Fun about a.d. 230, and 
bv Ko Hung e, a.d. 320. Henceforward it is mentioned fairly 
frequently. For example, in the poems of Chiang Yen 1 (cud of 
the fifth century) 

4 Thli ia iLEi illrmutLire mkUM L for in nf thi- b^jot. 

1 A boot A.i.i. iSOu. I owe [hi* »frren» ki I Jr. ILu iStuli. 

* Tbi* pa l :* 1 i* rabble of iJiriolui in(rr|WtUiw». No eomnu-ritury by Yli Vm 

oil thr Ti'nn T j wpj (Ti iMirvlvi* r Wr might piuuUual* " Yu t % an {says] tho coni 
lEK-nlarv on I hi? TVtrft 7 * r w*trj f/Vi . . . ,r Hul for our purjHustfBi ihr result rt 1 1 11 :l i r i - 

tbn wimo ; the exLst^inv *<f the TV vn T'Hrt'j f'tfi U already nforxvd Iti rariv in thv 
ibiMi cr^urv. 

• il £ M {JJr E'hufp. lit *Nf A vuniu. &#&. I a si Ti'itflg Raft wiitjon. 
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Test 

* m # m ^ 

Sr * ** * n 

" He proved the truth of the Ts'an T'ung Ch'i ; 

In a golden furnace he melted the Holy Drug," 

In the next (the sixth) century, there is a curious hiatus. The 
book is not mentioned in the bibliography (chap, xxxiv) of the History 
of the Sat D/fint-ifif. Possibly the nut hot meant to put it in as a treatise 
on the Five Elements, but, realized that this was a mistake, without 
however, remembering to repair Ids error by entering it among Taoist 
book*- It. duly appears, however, in the bibliography of the old 
T ang History as- - 

M -Ss & lit] 5? Chapter J. 

S I ttl Sj Clmpter L 

“ The Tsttn Tujig Ch'i of the Chou dynasty Kook of Changes "; 
“ The Five Elements Resembling Another of the Chou dvnastv 
Book of Changes'’ 

As the heading of the titles implies, the work is here accepted 
as a study of the Book of Changes, and it is catalogued as a treatise 
on the Five Elements, Finally, in the tenth century it was divided 
into ninety sections or paragraphs and commented upon hv Peng 
Hsiao 3$ Eg. 1 

(d) The Style of the Ts'ttit T ong Ch’i 

Attempts are sometimes made to date texts of this bind by the 
rhyme-system used in verse portions. This m dangerous. We know, 
for example, that in the T ang dynasty at least three rhyme systems 
were used concurrently: (1) an intentionally archaic one with an 
approximation to the rhymes of the Bank of Oil™ ; used in eulogies, 
etc,, written in four-syllable verse; (£) the rhymes of ** Old Poetry '* 
fi ft, songs, etc,; (3) the strict rhyme-system of the Tang dynasty. 
The opinion of the great Chu Ebi (1130-12(10) upon the Tsai, Tung 
Ch'i baa often been quoted: *|n] j! ifc # « 0. | 

z. x -« n z jt m -f >?, « m £ x # ^ a 

fig ji?- a 

T lie r.s an 7 ung Ch i is from the literary point of view verv well 
written and would actually seem to be by some capable writer of the 

1 Taoist Canon, Wngar Xo. nos. 
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Latter Hsm jM-ritxl. Jr contains frequent allusions to ancient books, 
and these make it hard for a modem reader to understand/ 1 

It is very dittirult to know how imich value should be attached to 
this judgment. Chu Hai was not primarily a literary critic nr historian 
of style. Again, Liu Chen-weug jfij Jj£ 'it- 1 more of a specialist 
in these matters* says: /; # t* HH SS ftl ft & ” Of 

old books only the JYaji Tung Chi has a style resembling that of 
pre-Ch in works.” It is not clear whether Liu actually means to 
imply that the book is a Chou Dynasty work, or merely that it is 
a successful imitation ol Chou style. Against these two views may 
be set that of the Catalogue of Chief! Lung'* Four Libraries, which 
for very inadequate reasons places the book at the end of Tang, 

At the present point in our inquiry there seems no reason to doubt 
that the TVe/n Tung- Ch i we now jhjsscs-s was written under the 
pseudonym Wei Po-yang, in the second century \.i*. 

But certain difficulties arise when we discuss the next great figure 
m the history of Chinese alchemy:— 

4 . Pm P n Tzu 

(a) This ia the pseudonym of Ko Hung (c. a.d. 260-340}, and it is 
by this name that his principal book is known. It is'divided ipto 
two parts. The il exoteric 1+ , which deals with Confucian topics, 
does not here concern us. The esoteric contains, besides scattered 
references to alchemy, si whole book (chap. iv) devoted to the 
Philosopher's fttone ff. anti another book (part of chap, xvi) 
dealing with the manufacture of gold and silver. But before discussing 
the con tents of Ko Hung’a book we must deal with its bearing on the 
problem of the T& an Tuwj CKi. 

* 

(ft) Fan P u Tzu and the T/tin Tung Ch i 

In Pan P u Tzu the T&an Tung Ch'i is never mentioned. This 
is a singular fact. As we have seen. Ko Hung knows Wei Po-yane, 
the supposed author of the T&'an Ttmg Ch't t as an “ancient sage ” + 
In the list of Taoist w^orks at the end of Pao P u Tzu (recording over 
eighty volumes; the earliest bibliography of this land) Ko Hung 
(xix r 4 verso) mentions a AV i Ching pq fj, #L Inner Book “ of Wei 
Po-yug : but not the Tx’an Tung Ch + i, Nor is the latter ever 
mentioned throughout the book, 

1 End of thirtwalh ™nEurv f tjuolrd ju Ttmiti C&su** r Wlugtr, Xu. tUMl. prcf*<*. 
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This brings m hack to the SAen Hsien Vhmin, 1 which work purports 
to lie by the same author as Pao Pa Tzu r In the preface to the 
Shm B*ien Chmn Ko Hung says that he wrote it after composing 
the esoteric chapters ft} of Pao P'u Tza. At the end of the 
exoteric chapters (h f. 10 verso, 1, 9) is an autobiography, the 
fullest document of this kind that early China produced. Here Ko 
Hung mentions* as one of his works a Sfteu Hswn Chaan in ten chapters - 
It has been pointed out as an inconsistency that in the preface to the 
SUn H#im Chwm Ko Huag should say tbit he wrote it later than 
Pho Pa Ttft; while in Pm Pa Tzu the iS hen Ihwn Chrnn is already 
mentioned. A simple solution would be to suppose that Ko Hung 
wrote first, the esoteric chapters, then the SJu-n Hsfcn Vhmn and 
then the exoteric chapters. 

If we accept that Ko Hung is actually author of both works, 
we shall have to assume that at the time he wrote the Esoteric 
chapters he was unacquainted with the Ta'un Tang Ch'i whereas 
w hen lie wrote the SMn Hsim Chmn he had at last become familiar 
with it-. 

But did Ko Hung really write the SM n Hsim Chuun ? If we 
confront s imila r passages from it mid from the undoubtedly authentic 
Ptio P u Tzu it becomes hard to believe that both are by the same 
bund. Take the story of Ch eng Wait* quoted above, 3 Not only b 
the style strangely different, but the Shin Hticn Chmn version is 
so meagre and so incompetently told that one doubts whether the 
author of it is even trying to pass himself off as Ko Hung, 

It seems indeed likely that the Shin Htt im Chmn, though a work 
of the fourth century, was merely nn anonymous series of Taoist 
biographies* which some mistaken person labelled os Ko Hung’s 
Shen Hsien Chaw and divided into ten chapters, 
c But Ko Hungs ignorance of the Tian Tung Chi still remains 
^explicable. 

It would, of courses be an anachronism to expect in an ancient 
Chinese author the same bibliographical completeness that we demand 
in a modern scholar. But that a writer so encyclopedic should ignore 
a work of such importance, dealing with a subject in which he was an 
hereditary Specialist , 3 is difficult to believe. It becomes necessary, 

1 mi TauiiL (hvuiiEii'n uid 

1 -She a. H*ku Ckum\ h vii. Xft, 3, 

* For the line of nuctr^n, by which Ko linns claimed lo inherit hit dchriuiiitie 
knowledge,. hit t*tow, |*. U. 
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therefore, to consider whether it is certain that Yu Fun, writing in the 
third ceut.uiy\ really refers to the TV on Tung Chi as we know the 
book to-day. In it not possible that the work was originally an 
exposition of the Book wf Changt* and that some time after Pan P'u 
Tzu and before the Shvn Htitn Chmm (say p in the latter part of the 
fourth century) someone doctored the text so as to make it serve m a 
work on alchemy f The actual number of insertions necessary for this 
purpose would have been very small. The first third of the work is 
purely cosmological. References to the firing of metal in a furnace 
are not necessarily concerned! with alchemy; the principle that hL fire 
conquers metal” belongs to the speculations of the cn^mologiats 
(Jl It %Ll does the identification of the five metals with the 
five planets. The only one of the 90 sections which is clearly acid 
indubitably concerned with the Elixir is the thirty-second 

If even the herb cM-sh^Nf H can make one live longer, 
Why not try putting the Elixir £3 f{ 1 into the mouth ( 

Gold (sfc} by nature does not rot or decay; 

Therefore it is of nil things most precious, 

When the artist fa (Le. alchemist) includes it in his diet 
The duration of Ida life becomes everlasting , . . E 
When the golden powder enters the five entrails, 

A fog is dispelled, like rain-clouds scattered by wind. 

Fragrant exhalations pervade the lour limbs ; 

The countenance beams with well-!#eing and joy. 

Hairs that were white all turn to black ; 

Teeth that had fallen grow in their former place. 

The old dotard is again a lusty youth ; 

The decrepit crone is again a young girl. 

lie whose form is changed and has escaped the perils of life, 

Has for his title the mime of True 3 Man . 

Apart from this paragraph, the number of passages that are 
incapable of interpretation except as disquisitions on alchemy is very 
small. 


1 The Awn lam or " rvEumcd Vinnik bur ai is the riniuibar thfil by the process of 
uk'hemy haft br«n Jp n*mriH*J “ or nalor«l to [ts tir^t nature, 

* l *m\t & couplet winch itot* not oecur in nil vrwiuna of (be text, and seems 

■ ” True/' of couiw. in the musc of purified, fretti from drum. Mr tala imbjKtpl 
t4 (he purifying process*^ of alchemy iho become " true M , 
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(o) Kt> Hung's Lim »f Transmission 

Ko Hung claims to have received the secrets of alchemy from a 
certain Chtrig Yin % IS- Cheng Yin learnt from Ko Hsmu 
K o Hung '* great-uncle. Finally, Ko Hrinn learnt from Tso Tz'u, 
qm about a.o. 220. It is at this point that, mundanely speaking, 
the line of transmission begins. For Tao T/. u received his initiation, 
iti tile early years of the third century, from a ” deity A 1 
Ko Hung's great-uncle Tso Ta il passed on three hooks: The Aiekemij 
Book of th* (Inal Clear One ± gf| i f *S- Th? Akhen i# Book of the 
.Vi tie Tripods* mid JY f/oid */wici 2 Book ffr If 

(d) Tit digit nation helmeen Chin Tun ffc J'F tfwd jj 0 Haamg I*o 

The fourth hook of the esoteric chapters of Pm Po Tm treats of 
two forms of elixir, the lx Golden Cinnabar 1 * or PliSosophers Stone, 
and the Gold Juice. Hie first method involves a variety of ingredients 
which may he procurable in times of peace; but when war interrupts 
communications, this method becomes impossible (iv, IT verso, !, 2) + 
The Gold Juice method is much simpler; but it is very expensive, 
Ko Hung reckons that it costs 50,000 cash to make an Immortal in 
this manner. 

From these two practices Ko Hung sharply distinguishes the art 
of Huang Fo (yellow and white); i,e, the art of transmuting the 
baser rnetals into gold and silver, without any ulterior notion of 
attaining to better health, longevity, immortality or the like. The 
two branches of alchemy t though apparently so rigidly divided by 
Ko Hung, do not appear to belong to a different Hue of transmission. 
For he tells us that his teacher Cheng Yin practised //uang Po with Tso 
Tr/u, and that they never had a single case of failure. By this method 
not only lead but. also iron was changed into silver. 

AH these practices (the exact nature of which, as in alt literature 
of this bind, is most inadequately revealed) were, of course, accom¬ 
panied by preliminary fasting, sacrifice, driving away of the profane* etc. 

n Even a doctor," say* Ko Hung in an interesting passage,* 11 when 
he is compounding a drag or ointment, will avoid being seen by fowls, 
dogs* children, or women . . . lest his remedies should lose their 

1 Ltiogrmphv in Mott linn Shu. itap. 112. &<> Ration of Alchemy* 

1 This PipTSttKm piloti_V rOETr*JHJUc[l lO the XfnMfiwpiQW of frwimun, 

1 lv t 10 n&tu r L 3, 
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efficacy. Or again, a dyer of stuffs U in dread of cvff eyes; for he 
knows that they may ruin hi* pleasant colours/' 

(c) Pao P a Tzu& altitude toward# Alchemy 

Nowhere in Pao Phi Tzu’s hook do we find the hierophant ic tone 
that pervade most writings on alchemy both in the Hast and in the 
West. He uses a certain number of secret terms,, such as & 
+ * metal-lord ” and fpj i\l " river chariot '\ both of which mean lead ; 
and f5f _k * 4H the virgin on the river ", which means mercury ; 
M 5i A ‘ the red hoy ", which presumably means cinnabar; and 
finally ^ A “ the golden (I metal) man'V of uncertain meaning. 1 
But his attitude is always that of a solidly educated layman examining 
claims w hich a narrow-minded orthodoxy had dismissed with contempt. 
He condemns those who are unwilling to take seriously cither * J hooks 
that do not proceed from the school of the Duke of Chou or facts 
that Confucius has not tested + \ Sometimes, indeed, he is entirely 
credulous, as when he accepts (iv, f, 2 recto, I , 4) the story that Tso Tz'u 
received the text of the alchemic’ work ^ 4'h f[|( £? from the hands 
of a divinity |fi A Hut on the preceding page he is pointing out, 
quite in the manner of twentieth century sinology, that the Tao Chi 
Chiuy 4^ attributed by the Taokts to Yin Hai (seventh century 

n.c,) was in reality by Wang Tu r an abticiire writer of the third 
century a.d. 

A belief in the possibility of man lilac tui in l* gold was, given the 
circumstances of the time, perfectly sane and reasonable. In many 
instances products of the West that on tlieir arrival in China were at 
first mistaken for natural substances* had recently turned out to be 
manufactured. Thus glass, at first supposed to be a kind of crystal, 
was now actually being made in Southern Clonai JdE| \] z - ;?ft fjjf 

ft! ff M ft k Mi U la W ± ft * m £ ft ffl & 

“ The B crystal * bowls f rom abroad are really made by compounding 
five sorts of ashes ; and to-day this method is being commonly 
practised in Chiao and Kuang Pt fLe. parts of the modem provinces of 
Knangtung. Kuunghsi and the neighbouring portion of Annum), 
Again T seeing the w hite N ' foreign powder £f] used m a cosmetic, 
the Chinese were at first unaware that it was made from lead. But to 
ignorant people, says Poo P'u Tzu. the mere fact that gold exists in 
nature, irrationally suggests that it cannot lie artificially compounded. 


1 CL ihr tfptwdvIPpttisw nf tiw Orvi-k aNn-im^n, 
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5 . Alchemy from the fifth to to. «rtk «**• 

Tto «* 

was ’bom m 451 or i d lilu 1 K . . M a|Y important alchemist- 

subjects, and «■ in ^^mamnnlv fleeting nU^ns to nlcbcmv. 

But mhW existing writing - - 7 ^ Cm Vm C’Ji«fA t 

There «, how*™r. ot,fi . ‘ „ to f 0Te i^ astrology: Ufc if- 
Wiener, So U ^ an " - These esoteric methods {^Vw 

fb_ Jg Jil W ^ ^ I® ^ ^ . IT vvn fl deatinv bv the date 

„( «,,am lo« "JJI* A. ,«-W ,h “ 

of hi, hr.fi]»™ «“ - coimtrito’h Abtemr ™ tl " , “ 

Haamg-nu (Huns) aft- other f >gr^ ft[ld if tha Chines were 

w d**^ i9cl08cl . y “ll wii h fomiLm astrology they *em, it may 
in the fifth centurv in ton - influenced bv foreign alchemy, 
be aatnimed. in * *«“ (-lxth t „ ninth, the period covered by 

Fnr the centuries thi t f 1 < ot anecdotes, bat an almost 

theSuhvmlT'ang dyna^ca) wetovcpi in Bu^dhi^t 

completelachof thttabk ^.3 Sanjio, 1575) 
linnthire (IW-*™ “ t ? ‘ , (517-77) second 

«** «“rvr.4r^“^U J- - -*• 

! *'T ,t I'll top ten .live tiil tte clung of M,it»y». He will 
^^to^lte^U^^ta.B^te-U- te«wto- 

wton. Stoto Ofifino cbfin. wte « - “"iZ 
,, m to! . 1XZ work, on alchemy 

£S^e«3sssr^ 

Hris smt :t--r:5 

cW „. te»» ton riltll „ .„ w tw grnrm .one 

ccnUrt, l a " ■ . . ■ . Sewtri obviously foreign 

„,l tolo. to l>l“' 1 m S (nmonic oolptelr) ™ 

t „o„. tte. *J»»H . M „ .Mtoncrt 

* * «* ;.*-»• «• *• «• *»** *** 

King Yakut (YakaS or the like) 

. * a i.h* *"■ cfih-pcf i. S po«t."0«» 

.rt the HU U* 

SrrtJlU H the □tow <>» »ti"d nt th "* p 1 *" 1 
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The Prohlnu of LB Yen {LB Tung-pin) hi* Teach# rhang-h 

* Ck* van 

The second of these two is purely mythical, Lli Tung-pui fas he 
Is usually called) tends to materialize in the ninth century. But of the 
numerous works attributed to him some arc admittedly ‘ spmt- 
conirnunicafions", conveyed to the world by planchette long after 
his death; others (such, as the numerous tractates included m the 
Taoist Canon) are obviously works of * much later date. It might have 
been hoped that the Toa-huang finds would have furnished us with 
datable texts; but so far ns I know there are no alchemistic works 
either in the Stein or in the Pohiot Collection, 

It is in the tenth century that we are again on firm ground and 
from then onwards we can follow the history of Chinese alchemy con¬ 
tinuously. Our great landmark La P eng Hsiao s commentary on the 
Kan Tung Vh i (Wieger, No. 9S3). P ing Hsiao & |& lived during 
the close of the ninth and the first half of the tenth century. In hw 
works 1 we again meet with the distinction (already made by Hui-sw) 
between exoteric alchemy, which uses as its ingredients the tangible 
substances mereurv, lead, cinnabar, and so on, and 
|Jb ft, which uses only the "souls" of these substances. These 
“ souls ”, called the “true” or “ purified “ mercury, etc., art- 
in the same relation to common metals aa is the Taoist 
Illuminate or J* A to ordinary people. Presently a fresh step 
is made. These transcendental metals are identified with various 
parts of the human body, and alchemy comes to mean in 
China not an experimentation with chemicals, blowpipes, 
furnace etc. (though these, of course, survived in the popular ntcliemy 
oritinerant quacks), but a system of mental and physical re-education. 
This process is complete in the Treatise on Hr Dragon and Tiger (la-ad 
and Mercury) of Su Tong-pV written r. U00«: “The Dragon is 
mercury. He ia the semen and the blood He issues from the kidneys 
and is stored in the liver. His sign is the trigmni k nn The tiger 
is lead. He is bread anti bodily strength. He issues from the mind ,fr 
and the lungs hear him. His sign is the trigmni h When the 
mind ia moved, then the breath and strength act with it. When the 
kidneys are Hushed then semen and blood flow with them. ' 

j Wiqrr-i Xo. m, ii.« Wfegcr. mat. v«i. mi. * t«Mi- by 

l-ang entitle^ ft dfc a? " Method nt Rml^ric Ah-hrmj ", 

* /'m Mu eoc^-kKPPxIui, JtTiii. 300, 
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In the thirteenth century alchemy (if it may be called) 

, lo lew than Confnciatmm is permeated by tbe teachm^of the 
HudJJiifit Meditation 1 Sect. Ttie chief exponent of this Buddhicued 
Taoism Ls Ko Ck*aog-k«ng J5 ii also known ** Po Vti-,‘hmin 

In his treatise g (Hi * ® ^ f “ f 

esoteric alchemy : (1) the body supplies the element lead ; the heart. 

the clement mercury. Concentration supplies the necessary liquid ’ 
the sparks of intelligence, the necessary fire “ By this means a 
gestation usually demanding ten months may be brought to ripeness 
in the twinkling of an eye.’ 

The comparison of alchemy to a process of gestation », of course, 
common to Hast and West. The Chinese say that the process 
which produce a human child would, if reversed, produce the 
Philosophers Stone. 3 

(2) The second method is : The breath supplies the element lead ; 
the soul # supplies the element mercury. The cyclic sign horse 
supplies fire ; the cyclic sign -> “ rat ” supplies water. 

(S) The SKinen supplies the element tenth Tht? blood supplies 
mercury; the kidneys supply water; the mind supplies fire. 

“To the aljovo it may be objected,” continues Ko Ch ang-keiig, 

*' that this is practically the same as the method of the Zen Buddhist*. 
To this I reply that under Heaven there are no two \\ ays. and that 

the Wise are ever of the same heart . ’ 

There were indeed excellent reasons why Zen Buddhism should 
have invaded Ko Ch’ang-keng'a doctrines. Hi* teacher, Ch en Si-wan 
m flS X was a pQpil of Hsieh Ftt-taing j$ ffi tit- who under the 
name Tao-kuang $ ft hod formerly been a Zen monk. 

The //« yu chi &- m 3£ (Wiogcr.No. 1410) describes the journey 
of Chang-clTun, a Taoist of this same transcendental school to 
Samarkand and even to a point near Kabul. The journey was 
made in obedience to the summons of Chingiz Khan, who had at 
tliat time conquered only part of northern China. This record Ls 
from the band of Ch'ang-ehWs disciple, Li Chih-ch'ang, who was also 
one of the party, The following conversation 1 between Chingiz 
and the great alchemist, which took place in the summer of 1 


i Jitpn. zme+ Zen. Samkrit, Uhyhim. 

* t li Shn eec^kp®*!*. ^viik- tSiM*, 

i ^ ^ yy IE JiS- a ™t4inwl in the oolLdCtkyQ of Taoiftt 

lr\ t» Fnntt Hu W’rt* Skik. 

* r.hfip F t. foL ?&h 
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« tke which chiefly concerns «i {ZZ 

oKku of immortality to bestow upon us ? Thi •V«a»- 
m ™ns of protecting life, 1 but no elixir of immortal.ty. # 

The Khan, wc are told, “ was pleased with ha frankness. 

The iutcreat o! this pmely ph** »< ck “ 

i, that whereas in rcadms the works of Warten. aldienuirK one 

.. ... .a . suspects that the .meat with which the, *».«*“■* “ * 

purely spiritual onc-that they ant csins the 

k alchemy merely to poeticise religious eiperiener-m l hum th.re 
!"£2. Alrlotoy become, there openly arul avowedly what 
it almost seems to be it. the works ol Kta. or Thomas Vaughan. 

6. The antiquity of Alchemy in China. 

It lias been seen that literary references do not tarry the history 
of alehcmv in China beyond the first century uc. This does no . n 
|.. tUot it unknown before tlnU *livtc + 
course, neer~.ttly .mpl ft-££^ to rival 

.rtlmpl to compos...! gold out of h-e,£M-» 

that no such attempt •“ f”^“ p art JL,y 
not until a of as rfuKilium of exchange. 

V ^t;X .-3£“er Chria, afchamy to 

^ ’ i i I'hh has bevn eNpl&in^l on tbfi g*™jid 

oocupy a very- obscure place. ^ wr j tta un der influences 

that the “j* !J^ 0 ' There iB, indeed, a tendency to genetolue 

"ex^mph of later histories (such - 

in. general c 

1 US £ SL &• ljf ‘ " 'InVtv-uwrt »iU bo dL™«a in Ihc Inlrwliiclfon 

1 Tht-Hytrin® of < a K a flTig L h Mn If ^ ^ ?ll bli*hnl in the Broftdv&y 

to 4 trunktlao Of the B*t * ,L,' cr f ffr - t „>y no more fcboul him. 

Tr»vrl1rt* ficrie"; foe the mtunen . - . j fr'-l that ttrrt i* in Chine* 

* To fi* lhe dm* i» difficult owms ° ratt aV* lhn ietii»l periph i» 

Wriliug nht) vocabulary no wont lor goW. 

cun «tiw mpan lirumtf- 

* Se^ abort, |>. S. 2 

vuh. vi. Part i. 
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So far. in this action, 1 have been considering akhemy m its 
narrower sense. But it is more easily recognised in < ti«* though 
everywhere true) that the idea of manufacturing gold » . ^ 
Malted with a general Attitude of early peoples towards life-givmf 
(and therefore commercially valuable) substances. In China or 
example, the attempt to make gold went on simultaneously with the 
attempt to make artificially pearls, jade, and other 
substances.* The theory, stated far more definitely m China than 
elsewhere, is that these substances are impure when found m nature 
and need perfecting before their virtue can be assimilated, j 
n food needs cooking ; it bring believed about Id^givmg materials 
in general that the most effectual way to utilize their power was to 

absorb them in the body. 

Among the life-giving substances sought after by primitive people 
one of the earliest to attract the attention of modem observers was the 
red pigment so often found smeared on bones or deposited in graves. 
The commonest form of pigment used for such purposes_» m hurope 
red ochre (peroxide of iron). “ Among the prehistoric peoples of 
Kansu." says Dr. Black* “the practice of depositing red pigment 
with the dead " is widespread. Xor was it confined to prehistoric 
times. Mr. C. VV. Bishop, in his paper * on the bronzes of Hsm-cheng 
m %, records the finding of red pigment both along wilh the human 
remains in this interment and on the objects associated with thesr 
remains, The Bsm-cheOg bronzes arc supposed to date from the 
sixth century «.C. B The nature of the pigment used in the Kansu 
graves has not been investigated ; but the Hsin-cheng tomb contained, 
as Pelliot * expresses it, ** des vdritubles boules de vermilion ", lhat is. 
of cinnabar. 7 

This substance, however, was in China so valuable that it cannot 
at any time have been used except in the bn rials of important (s-oplc. 
It is interesting also to consider the very common occurrence of the 

' [ mean, or course, " lifcgivina 1 tor pweljr mystic*) reasons itn.i when uhH 
according tt/tha correct mystical procedure. Tlw tact tbal cinnabar (fur caoln|)!e( 
In ferCtudJly * poiuofi, ia irtetavant, 

- Sat,’ tor pinmpte, WlpRcr, 1030, thip, 71, So, 27, nml ck*p. 7.1. 3 «q* 

* The Ftthittork Ktt IM 1 * J&hM* in Gefioffda Hunrty of China Memoir#. Serlrn 
At Ko. 5* FekUis. 1*2®- 

* Th* Ckimrm Social and Political frit*?* /fcnVir* vqL riii, April* 1924. 

i gw Wang Kui>*wri, Skiiuiffalu, voL ill. No* 9 (I1W4K p. 723. 

* Pan. 1^24. p. 255. 

t An article in flhinm^plu. iii T Xo. 7 (L923) p p, oC3 P Wft the term jf «?, vhtih 

L» eH | unfily 4K.'3iive. 
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word in Chines place-names (Tnn van)z )} 1%. ™ Fukhieo Hupeh, 
Corea, etc.; Tan-leng ?\ glnMma; Tan-t*a ft » kwngsti). 
Vre these the sites of ancient cinnabar mines, some of them ulretulj’ 
worked -out in historic times ? Or does the word merely mean ml 
These arc questions which are worth investigation. In any cow, 
it is certain that cinnabar was one of the most important - life saving 
substances sought for by the ancient Chinese, and 1 would suggest 
that the formula? of early Chinese alchemy are essentially receipts 
for compounding cinnabar. The idea that the object of making 
cinnabar was to use it as n ebanu for turning base metals into gold 
seems to me to be an afterthought, and one which was never properly 
assimilated. The chief object of alchemy remains always {till the 
art becomes purely abstract and esoteric) the production of the 
ait fy *■ spirit’Cmnatiar,' 1 "magic cinnaluir. An a e emj 
concerned merely with the fabrication of cinnabar no doubt goes back 
to very earlv times. When, towards the middle of the Chou dynasty, 
gold (under* the influence of China's nomad neighbours to the north 
and north-west) began to take its place as the most value.1 medium 
of exchange, cinnabar could not remain the alchemist s fioa objective, 
and appended to his formuhe we find the statement: ‘ Wh* 11 
Cinnabar has been made, the gold will follow without further difficulty. 

Tints alchemy in China is essentially a revival of stone-age notions 
(the life-giving power of red pigment, etc.) that had sunk to folk- ore 
JeveJ, The craftsman s magic 1 that surrounded the working of go , 
doubtless went back to a time when gold was, like cinnabar among 
the Chinese, a life-giving substance valuable for its own magic 
properties. It was natural that the Chinese should add gold to their 
hierarchy of life-giving substances, appending it to their alchemical 

processes as a sort of " super-cinnabar • 

If now we go back again to the passage quoted at the beginning 
of this essay, we may analyze the various stages enumerated by the 
wizard Li Sboo-chim as follows: (l) Sacrifice to the stove U) 
Summon spirits. These are precautions common to all metallurgy 
operations among primitive* peoples. <*) Cinnabar changed into 
gold Gold has already usurped the place of cinnabar as the most 
magical of substances. (4) Make vessels out of this gold ami drink 


■ Among Wftv popk-H no DkMmI option is on - ithout MLL-h n.sgir. 

mJi Zid.Jo^isi ,* saccc.. Th, niinrsr in k--**-» h jg 
void nnt h*ve *1 th* »«• limo «, fen. Um nmg.c oboerranres *.»H *1»* 

moca llwir Uswhw* the *nrfcin)? of goW " is «»**■>« <™- 
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out of them. This describes how the magic power of the gold is to }>e 
absorbed into the system. (6) Yon will then increase your span of 
life and see h* iVrn ([If In the Island of P'eng Jui a The hmen of F'eng-Lai 
are always associated with herbal magic* and we are here branching 
off on to a totally different system of wizardry, familiar to m through 
early Chinese literature. This herbal magic seem?, indeed, to have 
been the cruft of the educated and ruling classes as opposed to the 
min eral magic that only gradually drifted up out of the realm of 
folk-lore. (6) You may then perforin the sacrifices jhig and sfcon. 
Here we have branched off on to yet another lifie of magic—the 
mvMic ritual of kingship, which is here superimposed on all the rest. 

7 . Cwimriinn trith Alchemy Ete&ch*-rr 

It has already been suggested that the introduction of gold into 
China involved not merely the importation of the substance itself 
or the knowledge howto work it, but also of the magical ideas connected 
with the craft. These ideas were super-imposed on the magical ideas 
connected with the native precious .substances, such its jade and 
cinnabar. But how far did definitely akhenlistic notions from abroad 
—-that notions assuming the possibility of changing l*ase metals 
is do gold—affect the history of alchemy in Ch ina ? 

As is well known, the history of alchemy outside China begins 
with texts written in Greek at Alexandria, none of which seem to be 
older than the second century Aak Some of these texts [though not, 
f think, the earlier of them) indicate that the art was introduced into 
Egypt by learned Persians, such ah H-itancs, whom one may identify, 
if one will, with the historical person of that name. To the ancient* 
of the classical world Chaldea was the home of astrology and magic ; 
this is a judgment which our vastly greater knowledge of Babylonian 
literature enables us to confirm, and there is an antecedent probability 
that alchemy, a form of magic intimately conn eetei I with astrology, 
also had its origin in Babylon* or 14 Persia ' ns the ancients freely 
called the whole cultural realm from Mesopotamia to Turkestan. 
But until 19^0 nothing had come to light in this region which could 
he interpreted as throwing any light on the origins of alchemy. In 
that year appeared Campbell Thompson's On On Chemistry of the 
A orient Assyriam* and this was immediately follow p ed by an article 

1 Tike time Ifstit w#w pflfclUhtt] nlmoit rimaft&nwilfrly by Jimnu-ru. Or, Kinkr* 
mnkh in ChemVCtr fril V m/ fnllewod by other* in the 2tfrdfcr J%r A** ¥ ridvp* 
Mil cIsH'whfrr, Hip details of tlu* rnaiimvi controirruy Urk hot Iwrt roncern qi. 
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£kr Babtflamsche Vrspfun^ der Alchimie, publish'd in the Chemikor 
titling (Nos* 83 and H6) by Dr. H, Eider. The texts iu question 
are said to date from the seventh century n.c* They ere metal 
worker’s formulae, and as such they naturally involve the usual magic 
procedures. But they are not concerned with the making of gold, 
and will turn out, I think, when our knowledge of the subject is 
increased, to he typical of the formulae that were inseparable from all 
primitive technicology. \V hethet they have at one point- a special 
connection with what later turned into alchemy depends on the 
interpretation of the term uu-feibu rl divine embryo, and of the 
sentence in which it- occurs. Cneplxll Lhorapson 1 translates. Thou 
strait lirbi{i in embryos , , . thou shalt make a &icriEice before tlie 
embryos ’ r , and Tbureau-Dmigin * explains that t-!ie kubit (embryo) 
is “ une sortc de demon But according to Dr. Eider 1 it is the 
minerals placer! in the furnace that art technically referred to as 
“ embryo* ", and he invokes the term dvQpuindptov of the Greek 
alchemists, applied by them to the " issue which proceeils from 
the mystic fusion of alchemic ingredients, This view lias not, *0 far 
as I know, been supported by any Asnyriologist. But the occurrence 
of the term “ embryo " in connection with a magico-tochnical process 
at once recalls the widcly^pmd use of fetuses. embryos, cliild- 
corpses, and the Like.* 1 cannot help thinking that the au-kuhru 
were something more particular than " line sortc de demon . It is 
likely enough that they were cither dried fetuses such a* were used bj 
Indian magicians, or carven objects used to represent these. That 
alchemy was to some extent- an atavistic revival of the circle of ideas 
to which the Campbell Thompson texts belong is undeniable* But 
I do not think that they can l>c regarded as belonging to the history 
of alchemy itself. 

Greek Au-hemv 

1 have already referred to the rise of alchemy in Alexandria some* 
where about the second century a,ij. There is some reason for 
supposing that it bad not been established in Egypt for any 
considerable time before the appearance of the earliest testa. Ancient 
Egyptian literature knows nothing of it, and it is wholly lucking in 


1 Op* cit. K p. *7. 

* finur J'Anyriokfu, Ifr.'d (xlsl. p. Sl- 

* Urrwe * »iK^ & <*•“»• **“* ******* 

‘ Earticulnfly in India- Sue lb’!»r'* tramblion of Un> 

378, p, (HWp etc. 
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the huge collection of magical texts published by Lexn in 1925J 
Many of the so-called. alchemistic texts ore mere craftsman a formula, 
accompanied by the usual element of magic. The making of gold 
out of common metals or the giving of a golden appearance to such 
metals is only one of the topics discussed. The aim of Greek alchemy 
remains wholly objective. It is the metals, not the practitioner, whose 
constitution is to he ameliorated. The fctav v&wp, so far from con¬ 
ferring immortality or even better health, “ slays all living things, 
ri vttepol. Where, outside Chino, do wc first meet with 

the idea of eating the product of alchemic fusion, of using it not merely 
ns n healer of metals hut also as a mediriiie for man I So far as 1 
know this theory makes its first appearance in the Rawrauakam 
of Sagarjuna -the pseudo-Nhgarjunn, as one might say; for the 
author* of the work used the name of the great Buddhist patriarch 
and reputed wonder-worker, just as Western alchemists used the 
names of Moses, Aristotle, Bogcr Bacon, and Thomas Aquinas. 
Albenuii. writing in 1031, places the alchemist “ Nagarjuna ’ about a 
hundred years before his own time. It has hitherto been assumed that 
alcbemistic ideas can at an early period oidv have reached India from 
the West. Thus in his recent History of Sanskrit literature (p. 4GU). 
Dr. Reniedale Keith argues that the ArthasmUa must be as late as 
the period of Greek influence because of its references to alchemy. 
It ifi hard, however, to see what Connection there is between the very 
ill-defined twarna-paka (goldmaking) of the Arthuiattm and the 
complicated network of theories that constitute Greek alchemy. The 
mere idea that gold might lie manufactured was surely not confined 
to the Greeks. We have already seen that it existed in China in the 
finst century n.c. 1 do nor mean to imply that « Chinese influence 
an India existed at this early period. When, however, we find 
Kagarjunfl at a period cor res ponding to the Sung dynasty regarding 
quicksilver as an important element in alchemy and believing in tine 
power of the “ philosopher’s stone ” to protect and prolong life, wc 
may reasonably ask whether at. this period a direct influence * from 
China may not la; possible. 

In fj-lM t!>e Chinese envoy Wang Haiian-ta'e, wlio lietween 643 
and OGo fulfilled four missions to India, brought back with him to 
China a Brahmin named Nirayanaavamm, who won the confidence 
of the Kmpcror T'ai Tsimg, The Brahmin was a specialist in 

1 £jtt iftrJK.W A 2 Toll, J Vill. IpilUctf, down tJ> 

l he Coptic prriofl. 

: nti dun he. (join the pn.wjcihni' T’oiiip dynasty, 
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uProlonging Life”. We do not know what hi* means were, whether 
herbal or minimi. Some time before (V>7 he returned to India. But 
ifl fir,7 wr find Ids patron Wang ttdimvtae pawning the new 
Emperor (T ai Tsung died in t>49) not to let NVitiiymiMvjimin lto back 
to India till lus elixir had been given a fair trial. Evidently, then, 
the manuka bad visited (.’hina for a second time. According to the 
¥«r r«j History and the Yu Ytmg Tm TVu, flirtyanaavamm 
dkd in Ch ang an- But a much earlier authority (the ** S/»K Lum 
of Id Te-yti l ) says that the Emperor Kao Tsuug seat him back to 
India, and this is supported by the Old T "»<! History. 

In 6&4-A the Buddhist monk Ifaifaut’dnw ' was ordered by Kao 

Tseng to fetch from Kashmir another Indian magician named 
Lokirluva (Lu-ohk-i-toh who was supposed to posset the drug ® 
of Longevity. This Hindu Ms at the Clmicse Court m 6G8 . we 
do not know whether be stayed in China or returned to India. 

Nn ravannsimmin. if not Lokaditya, certainly returned at least 
once to India, awl it is certain that while at Ch ang-an he miu* have 
picked up from his Chinese confreres some notions of Chinese alchemy 
But the influence was not all in one direction; for we have seen 
« Chinese writer, probably of two centuries later, giving * 

□amo »the chemical. «* «*»*• Tta '<* *» ^ - 
. definite Rive and take, wont on between (.ton and India bra S 
*e T ang Mr is. I think. beyond do»M. A murk morn dnlo.uk 

,l,«t ol other countries in the «irly contnrie. of the « , «" k 

nation i. obvtori, complicated W the WtU - ■» « 

certain whether in Contrid Attn, .ho me. likely — * 

alchemy a. this tin. «M « »». »• T t,Mt * **£* 

,1k- fanuma llntlnan tn.nsl.tor of Bnddhmt scriptures who norUd 

in Chinn in lh» *»ond century, wes also dolled <’• t ho ™S“ an. 
asttobar of his own connery. Bnt whether ho may have not. I 
a •• earlier rt of Iranian alchemy to China we do not know, lor 
staple mwk tliat wo oro .till uncertain whether such a tllimg w 
Iranian alchemy cror oaistod. The Central Mn kmg Yatat (1 Aar 
the Or) to whoso treatise I have already referred 
ooipna. It is probable, bit not quite ccrtnin, that he ptoses 

: ssissis tascifSjjr J s - a. »«*» 

(Talukiffli , i edition). tcL Jir P» -■ ^ ^ 

* p. i4 r 
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existence of a pre^Muhammedan alchemy in Central Asia. As to his 
nationality the name does not, to my knowledge, give us any clue. 
He may have been Eastern Inrnbn (^ogdian) Or Turk. But after 
the \mbie Conquest the influence was, I believe, all from East to West. 
Further examination of Arabic alchemy will show, I am convinced, 
that it contains a vast element which it owes to Chinn rather than to 
the Greek world. In particular the idea of the " philosopher s stone 
as an elixir of life is a contribution of the Chinese. The second period 
of their influence was the time of the Mongol conquest. Wo have 
accu bow tiie Chinese alchemist Ch'nng-ch'iin visited Samarkand in 
1231-2. Here he came in contact with the leaders of the 
Muhammedin community, and we cannot, doubt that the teachings 
of a holy man, summoned from so great a distance by ibe Khan 
himself, made a considerable impression on the mysticism of Eastern 
Persia, just as the artists summoned to Persia by the Mongol Khans 
had a lasting influence on the pictorial art of the country. How- 
soon this influence is reflected in Arabic literature 1 do not know. 
Bat it is manifest (travelling, no doubt, via the Arabs) in much of the 
mystic literature of our own Renaissance, in which the quest of the 
alchemist seems to have become purely subjective and internal. 
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‘ LA THEORIE DES GUN A 

Pftr J. PfUSYLUSKl 

l-VNS la plus ancienne cosmobgie vetliquc, 1 umvets cut- p#rta£!v 
en deiis: zone*: le moiuk rt’ea tout lumineux, ou monde des 
rlieux (M); ie mondo don bus sombre, ou moude defi 
{wtrloka)} Cette conception diudistique, qui remonte sans doute 
a 1» pdriode mdo-irentome, s’est diveloppfe dans I tmn et y a F“ 
un aspect thtolopique et morel: Ohnunzd T qui personmfie la lumicrc 
et ie I lien, aoppose it Aiiriman qui symbolise tea tto^bres et Je OM. 

Dans lTnde, Fancietmc coemologie a bicntnt Gtc remplncte par 
une division dc 1'uni vers en trois mondea: ciel, atmosphere, ter re; 
et. comma Fa «MmA etabli Emile Seuurt, k tbfef* dre*•*> «* 
en relation *vec cctte strrie de trois tnondes. 

Le probleme qne je me propose d’examiner est lesmvant: quelle* 
Crovances, qufllfee conceptions out determine ium nouvclle segmentation 
de V uni vers et preside & lelabomtion de la thforie des gum . 

* 

U th^oric des jp«a pent sc ifruui ainsi; tout etre est forme de 

trois elements: M (OU *>«),’ **f. <*■“* 11 * 

rendie oompte de cette conception. OJdentorg tf a pi. manque d argu¬ 
ments. 5 II eherche d abort! Fcrigine du nomine trow dans ka trow 
castes de la sock* «y». dans lea metre, dcs bymnea vedrqwa. 
dans k nombre des mum*. J1 pense aussi an, trow inoudes . Cel. 
Atmosphere. Terre, dent le second a prkisement domic *m .** 
second gnw : nj»* fl reppelk en outre la relation souvent ment - 
n«j dans les tmrtes, entre lea gum et les coulcure : bknc T rou^ , 

. 5 „ rw »j.* to*.« **-S“ z&VSZSSl 

tiL Oldenbw«* La Migwn f niiSj r.fiAi MaW tfpaiiiitok* 

»"BiiiM “*• *-55* *- **» 

P- tD# (BibliosmplMO, ibitL, P- T ‘ .tint* d»a» 1 1 tah <fc pour de* raison* 

P 130. admit fa**** * <* to ,t£i «itovat*** «d« 

*f .ft* rente* *fc wllw 'jui (tronl <J£Vrtopprtti pin* to. to I - „U ^ c f. 

, «l rnatm I’iaHurne* d- i<*c* t*byto«*»- tor ba ftut* I* 111 w ’ 

Sybertr. WIMn wl laaail. P< 21# ct 4itol w Ji( p . M7. 

: s ssisar'-sftiss.isfci - 

. r -* ntsssitnsss 

de to* MMMlta H tout £lre Mt fora* <!» »"« 
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II sigtuile les cosmogonies oil s’ oppose a l'afuMii unique, un mom Sc 
materiel forme de trois ckim-nt* fondsunentaux : le Rouge-Ecbt 
lumbeux, b Bbnc-Eau. h Nob-Noramtuie. 1 Qti T i one certaine 
opaque tons ces rapports ment etc presents a IVsprit indien, ricti 
n'est mobs douteux. Mais f pour sent ir nn lien, entre lc& trunk gun# 
ct ks nutres triadea tie i'tinivers. il Mbit d£jii eonnaftre ks 
C'cst la toute la difficulty. Alftarm-Veda _x, 8, 43* nomme fea trob 
(jftma. ibis nous nbvaas auciuie raison da reporter ce tote A une 
haute antiipiite. bi theorie den elements fpm lumen torn de la mature 
apparait briisquement duns I'Jude n la fin de ce qu + on eat convenu 
dappder leu temps vfrliqiiesi et rkn liana la lift era tore anterkure 
ne fait pr£voir eette revelation. II en c*t de meine des cosmogonic^ : 
pour ks plus atitkns Indo-amna,, le anonde. les dieux, touu ks etrea 
Bom unc reality dotince qu'on necepte sans en reohercber i'origine \ 
encore mobs saiton de qrtoi ils aont fails. 

Oldenhcrg votibit expliqucr TOpamsad par le d^vdoppement de 
I a pet] see indienne autonome. Puisqail na pas, do cetto maniftre, 
dfoemrert b source de b th&ork des gun&> nous devons U chercher 
ailieurs et. par consequent hors de Flnde* 

Plutnrque, dont b documentation provient en partie de TMopompe 
et pent lOTmnter ainsi an d&but du IV* aleck avant notre en.% resume, 
an chapitre 1G + b mythologio des Mages. Deux dbux rivatix ee 
jArtagellfc le monde : HojmnaEeH et Areimamofi* f>‘ premier cat n4 
de b Pure Luiniere ; k second e*t issti des Tiuebres, Entire eux e*t 
Mitres, le MfcEateur. 

Hoiomazes, dans ce HYst^ine* s'op pose a Areimamon, comme b 
pure lurakre aus teikbrm D'nutre part on suit qm\ dans ks religions 
iruiiiennes, M it lint est b Lumkre r hi jour divinis&e. Itons le system-, 
resume par Flutarque* b Lunik re pure ctanfc identities h Koroma zfs. 
Mitres* le Mcdiateur* repr&ente suns doute hi bmiero diffuse dans 
V-ntmftHphvrc. IJ est i liter mediji ire entre k I li rn iere celeste ct k* 
thnebres du mandc inferkiJr. 

Cc qiii frappe dabord, e'est la rcmarquable cohesion dn systeme 
Lrnnim . Dans 1'Upankad^ tcpi< est un eclat lumincux et chaud ; 
raja# tl^igne Jgs cortx ct tof est In noiirriture ; ce sout trois notions 
httirogiues. Chea les Mages, les troia tonnes dc la Triade se dtiftnUdent 
par rapport a b lumiere. Dhnnaad et Ahritnau sont deux principcs 
abaolufl et cont ra ires . lumifrre pure et oW uritc totals ; le premier 

1 Oldenbtrp b'al p*fl aan-* oWrrer Id wsEtukui du teite iW Ch&whrj yrt, yjwn. 
mi rojrt je f-xp3a<(Ui>j jni^dcimqeBt (et. BUGS** eoL r„ part., a, p. 4S0|i. 
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Mt I'M bant, Ip second est en ba®. Entre ettX s’Mcnd ime mne de 
transition. V atmosphere, oil ae suceedent la limiierc du jour et 
robseimti. 

[a Triads dcs Mflges, on In voit suns peine, ^enclave profonderaent 
jiina k svsti’tnc religienx tie I’ [run ; elk est en harmonic avec line 
niythokgk. one cosmogonic 1 et une esclffltologic ; ell*.* cut k com¬ 
plement d im dualisme th&iSoglque et moral. Dans llnde, on contram-, 
k tlicoric ties tjumi stdnblc plaquee sur mi edifice ctmnger. Elk n a 
gafere qu’uue signification cosmologique; elk eat ftrtmgire a la mytho- 
logie et a In morale, ct les cosmogonies oil elk s'exprime n'ont pas de 
mcines prnfoiiJcs duii la tradition iudiemic ■ On pent done sc iIchmikIi r 
ai les trois guya lie stmt pas la transposition dans 1‘lnde iTune Triadc 

divine analogue a celle dn I Iran. 

■ * * * * 

Si la Triadc : Ohnnazd, Mjtbm, Aliriman cat it l'origitt? dcs gum 
indiens. it faut supposes i ntro lea otojUnOeS iranietuwa et les concep¬ 
tions indie rules, un static intemiMiaite 06 les trois junn se ififiniaaaient 
encore par rapport a la lumicre. En d’uutres termes. nous devoos 
pustule r un Mat ancien de la tWorie oil trja*. rajas et la»m* ressem- 
I,latent encore a la Triadc inmieune. l et Mat n eat pas eutkrement 
hypothitiqne; sa reulitc eat prouvfe par la signification des mots 

qiii rkViignpiit leayrmt*. 

En ce ijui conccme U* premier tenne. fejoj “ Gcl&t luminous ct 
ebaud " et k troisiome, tatna* " obscurity ", point nest besoin de 
comment*ire. Re®te rajas, qoon i«?ut ^afejnent definir par rapport 
a la lumicre, “ Le theme indo-eutopVkn *rerf es-, dit M, Mcillet, 
dcsigne tin ospucc sombre ; 1c reprteentant gr. iptfios a et£ specialise 
an sens de “ espnee sombre souterrain ", oomme arm. m i au sens 
de “ coir ", et got. rrVps au sens Je “ t&iibres ” (gr. o X 6raS t 
Stall, le vedique laiese apercevoir k sens under, ainsi BV.,. vi, 7, 7, 
ou rti&nti s opp.se i din tvcaitd. Le mjah eat plusienrs fobs qnnlifie 
de krm>*. mnni BV, i, 35, trois fnk (2, i et 9). Dans I'AHona-Veto. 
viii p 2* 9, on lit : 

pardtf&mi tva rrijttsu 
(d tm mrtfjor apiffomt* 

“je tc preserve de lespaw sombre (oette traduction est plus satis- 
fuisanto a tons egarda que la traduction par 1 1mWsfcK " 
propose*), de la mort je t m saiivegnrde/’ Pour designer en grec 

i pour U wtaqflOflJi WttW HrtUntr t cf„ in/ru + 3£, 
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lea espaces sombres qui avoiainent hi terre, 1c nom d action u^p 
a limit substiiue a iptflo'S; qui avait pria un sena autre et plus 
restraint/" 1 

II &e ruble quo mjVu devait designer, a Forigine, par opposition a 
I'empj'Tee Mutant, le monde d>n baa rdativement sombre* mais 
in completetoeut obscur. Cette nuance a ’eat him conserv4e dans 
arm^nien trek 1S soir ” ; elle permct sains doute d’expliquer dlauties 
mm do skr, rajru “ poussiere, brouilkrd, vapcui “ t lu poufistere 
suggere tommy le brouillard une dembohsrimty + On conceit dca Kirs 
que Jes theoridens des tpina aient choisi rajas pour designer le monde 
mtermMmire oii.se mebnt la pure lnniiere et Fobscurite et qui s’oppose 
a la fob ad del lummeux et a la tom obscure, A ne considyret que 
b stricte valeiir des mots, lea trots tenues t*jas f rajas, tamos ^ ferment 
done tine Serb etagee comme la Triads irauienne et cn opposition 
uvec lea gutja traditiomsels : ttjm = chaleur lmniere t rajas enux > 
ta hum — nOiirriture. 

part a ot do b. nous pouvona deja expliquer line anomalie assez 
Iron bin ate i rajas f qui designs tin espace sombre eii r^Aique, cor¬ 
respond a la coideur bbnehc et tt b clart6 (£ukla) dans In tluktrie des 
guna. C'est que Fatmospkyre pent etre considef^e sous deux aspec t : 
d’une part, die eat dypourvuc de luminosity propre et s'oppose ainsi 
a ] «mp ytk* ; d "autre part elle cat cluiro {sakla) brsquelle c-st MaLife 
par b soldi et die s'oppose mmi h b terre compact* et obscure. 

La comparnison qms nonsavons institute entre b system? retigieux 
decrit. par Plutanjue et b tluk>rie dtntjam Claire done certains aspects 
dc b s6rie tcjas t rajas, hum*. Alois celle-ci rte sc laisse pas cntieremcnt 
ramrncr a des notions initiieimes. Lcs gu na ferment deux triadea 
t™ differentes, Une premiere s^rie : clart6. dair-obscur, obscurity 
prfeente cFevicbotes analogies avec le systems i ran sen et ^apparent* 
ainfli a une cosmologie dualists que dont lea pflles sunt deux prindpes 
contruires : Ohrmazd-Lumiire et Ahriinan-Obseurity, nvee au centre 
une zone iiitcrniLVlbire oil sc indent ecs deux prindpes et nvmbolisee 
par Mit lira b Mediateur. La sceonde ftcrie: edat, can, nourriture, 
trad nit do tout uutres conceptions : lcs trois termed qui k composent 
sont httyrog&ies et uc se laissent pis ramener a la Triade irauienue. 
L'bypothyse d'une iniluence excrcee par Flrau sur Flnde eat done 
iiisudisante : die ne permct tout on plus d'expliqucr quAm aspect- 
de la tbyoric dca gum. II faut main tenant examiner si une influence 


BSL^t ^rvj, p, 10- 
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cxt&ri&ure h i'jraii et a llnde ne rend pus compfce des divergences 
eoustatees cut re le systemc des efc la tbeorio ties i/wwa, 

#4 4 4 4 4 

On nait Fimportance de h triade dans les religions e^mitiqucs, 
Piiisque, dths flpoque v^dique, I'anden dualism* mdo-imnien tend 
a se modifier sons F influence dune coamologie tenmire* on doit 
naturelkment se demander si ces Idees nun ve] tea n'ont pas nne origin* 
seimtiouc* 

Entro accudicn ttssur et indodranien asura, ] analogic esc evident*. 
La relation quc plusicurs savants avacent suppose* outre cos Houx 
tonnes a £tfi rccemment ^tublio par Kretschmer d une manic re qui 
semble definitive , 1 Lai. lessemblance, en etTct. napparalt passe dement 
dans les mote : die delate braqifon compare le disque ailt tfAssur 
et le symbol® d'Ahum Mazdn ids q dll s sont figures snr les monuments, 
CV fait capital suffirait a prOUVer qti’une influence seniitique a du 
sexorcor a h fois si it les syutimes rdigieux de Flnin H fie Find*. 
Dans un momoire recent La ViUe dn Cokramrtin? pai indiqu£ on 
outre un certain nombre ^arguments qui tendent a fa ire ad melt re 
Hiypothese d'niie influence s^mi tuple sur l ancienne civilisation 
indie nne. 

Oeci pos£< I apparition de la triad* scmitiqiie dans In coamologie 
indienne panutra mo ins mvraisemblable, Voyona si lea elements 
de hi triable sent les memos a FEsfc et a FOuest. Four lea auteurs des 
Lpunisiid, rajas correspond aux Eaux divmifl^es. D’autre part l ad age 
arum fit prthirliaLmnam indique bieii que par nourrituie [annam) on 
entendait la Torre qui pourvoit ii ralmientation de Ihomme et des 
ammaux. Lit hinder* enliu eat Fattribut constant de la zone celeste* 
La serie Eclat himiueux, Eaux, Xourriture, dfeignoit done trois 
puissances ilLvinisfes: Cid. Eau, Terre, Oe sont precise ment les 
elements de la grande triad* ssayrienne : Sin (Ciel), Etilil (Terre), 
Eiv (Ocean). 

La coincidence n'est-dle pas fort u it* ? On pourr.itt sup poser quc 
Fimportance fie l 1 element euu a augg^rfe aux Indo-aryeus par le 
spectacle du nionde et quc, V enus tardivement au contact de la mer Y 
its out mndiite lour cosmologie pour y fniro entrer F Ocean. Je ne 
crois pas que cette conjecture soit exact*. Bi des observations g£o- 
grapliiques etaient a la ht&m de la nouvelLe co3moIogio T V element eau 

1 Cf r WEKM. r p, 13, DaeinnM b|biio^ophi[[y» Junt Keith* IbiiL* p. 13 

ft i J’ifidoK. IT. :\s>ur. 

1 RitczhUc OrpHlrtlixfyc-ny. Tyjae v, PP- 165-85, 
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mi mix sans doute placd ail has dp k serie, an (lessons d-e la terrc. 
r'est prfcbfimqnt ce qucm constate dans lea cosmologies botiddbiques. 
Pjobabkment suiia Y influence de# populations ulbgencs, cm vcit 
tiirdivoment se divebpper des representations nquvelks ; la terre 
eat paste sur les eaux. Dana rUpani^ad, an contraire, IVdemimt eau 
h insere cntro le oiel et la terae et. correspond a la zone moyenne du 
Cosmos: F atmosphere. Cette conception n'est pas sana analogic uvea 
certaines cosmologies habybmenaes oil lean eat l^lemont primordial 
dans kqtiel hfljgnent la Terre et le CieL 

On 'pmirmit encore suppose:r qne la notion de ratmospbere corifue 
comnie le recepUcle de# cans a etc stlgg&r£e anx Indiena par le dimat 
ile 1’Asb de# mtraSJKm*. Tootefok, cunt dornio le carnettre dee 
speculations sur k& guna'd seriibk difficile dadmettrv quo dee con¬ 
siderations dkrdre m&teorologiquc a lent suffi k d^tourner les auteurs 
de I Upamgad de la cosmologio v6diquc. Le spectacle des rea l it cs 
jonmaliAces ne saurait lihcrer lea homines de eroyancea a^cnlaires; 
la gnose xiouvelle devait empm liter son prestige a one cmlisat ton 
loin tame et fabufeuec. Dailleurs* ontre cette goose ct la science 
babvlonietme noils n allons pan furrier A discemer dktttres attaches, 
Enfin, si k Triade coamique entail tflabor^e dans Unde A Yahri 
de tontc influence eirong^re. elk cut sansdonte compris k Vent, car 
Yiiyu est on doe grands dioux do la mythobgie v&lique ct II remplit. 
respace intorcnedkirc eatre le Cid ct la Terre. On trouve uu 
enntraire liquation : rajm - can. Celle ci a du efcre posde, principals 
ment, puree qne I'Eau faisait partie do la Triadc s£mitique r 
accessoirement, parce qiae des fairs dkbservat ion courantc per- 
mottaiont do localiser mi moms line partie des cmix dans I'atmospIiSro. 
***** 

Pourquoi If mot .jaaa sert-iJ a d&iener la serie tejos, rajas, lamas ? 
Oldoftberg, sentant Vinsuffiswicc des Etymologies proofed avant 
Ini, silvern que les troLs Elements das et res uvaient pu etre [rompares 
A trois lila tardus on tin lien unique ; doii I’emploi du mot guiw 
■‘111". 1 Cette ingEnieose expedition nest probablement qu’im juu 
(! tsprit, pour quelle fnt idnilsc, ii faudmit prouver qu'un lien 
forme dc trois His rouge, blnne, noir Hait unc notion famiJt^re a 

I esprit jii'li.-n. Or de eeci uoua n avoua jvis le moindre indice, 

Si la tliwrie des trois fncteurs a paW de I Inin dans Unde, la 
notion que traduit !e mot gUna peut avoir la menu* engine. Dana 

I I A vesta, jmoaa signifm “ poil ” et par extension “ codeur de poil, 

1 Ol.lfftheric, bit Ltirt , . , , p , c t 354 n. 133. 
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eouleur ", Or. de memo que rouge, bktu\ noir sont les trok aspects 
cl II feu celeste* de Fespace ecUir^ i t des tenebres. ie pelage des animaux 
domcstiques peut egdement sc mmener A ces trois couleurs fonda- 
men tales. Ifes paste lira ? a rjui Ic be tail eta it In real it e k plus kmifiore, 
pouvaiont done ak&meut comparer Fit rivers. soil k tin troupeau 
contend lit des ajiimaux de tout poild soit a un animat bizarre. Dans 
k& deux eas F Ie mot j^hhki* " poiL couleur Pf Itait susceptible de rendre 
exactemeiit la diversity des figments du grand Tout. 

Un compu raison de ee genre est d’nilleurs kite explieitement 
d&nB h vers bien eonnu de &rdahwUmi'Vjxirtisad : 

ajfim tkdrn kkitabdlakrptdfn . . 

. , . une chftvre rouge-bknehe-noire . * * 

De Paris de tons les interpreter. la ChevH* flout il est iri question 
est la matiere, et lea troia adjretifs qiii designent le poll de la bete so 
mppnrtent mix trok tftina. 

On est ainsi umene a supposcr qu’A k fin de ! ’^poque vedique, le 
mot a £te pris, au moms dans la tangue pbiloaophique, avec 

k meine valeiir quavait ga&na m iranien.* 

***** 

Si Foil va an fond do la tbeorie den gum, on dhmxvre 3o pnsfulat 
s meant ; de me me que Funivers est fait de trok parties : t* jm. raj®$ T 
tnmv t, chaque ob]et t chaque individu est respectivemelit forme de 
trois elements: raj&$ t tv mis, Auftrement dit* le mirroooanre 

est sembkble au nincrgrosme. Ce postil kt est 4 3a base non se dement 
de k theorie des mu i s de toute line philosophic ( 'est ltd des 

priii eipes foiuhmetitnux de cette gnose qu est ITjwiIaad* C-'est une 
des v£rit& majcures qui conduisent a 3a delivtance. ear Ic saint consists 
k retablir, ptr la conn&kaamre. ]’ harmonic entre 1' uni vers et 1 individu. 

11 tie paralb pas douteux que Foriguic de eette conception doive 
etre cherchee duns dee croysjiees Mrunpercs a la plus arideniic religion 
vediqnc. 3 L' urdvers et le* etros sorit identi fies parce qu ilt precedent 
tsgalement du Cr&ateur/ Or. on ue saumit trop insister sur ce point. 
tandU que le mnlie de ta e rent ion est un element essentiel dans le 
systeme religion* babyloiuen, k croyance a un dieu crikteur ocoupc 

3 Outre H-ftfi te ll* nri^Lnc'S. poll » *U#ii m fraai^aia le MM rje 11 roule-ur *% earn me 
Je tmtileu gaoma. 

* J'ai tjtmdtf -Ians tin tmndcjifv nJifllinct Ic nqiptirt akr. guna i nv. peroptu ct le* 
■tiu^lions qjul a r y nutAi-LenE. Cf. J AM iS r aoiu 

1 ilcn fc ni;tii^ T Akormtioluckt i! pm,r «lit^ p. 27, vest que tri 

*IK , i>ij|jitkrti" rruitmtcim J| U nieUiution aumerk'lUir. Mai* ie m- tolh- pns qu H il Juit 
tWmontrc. 

* La I'rtal iite t'-Ht fait* k timaLf' u Cn^t^ur ; cf+ -lercmia^, ibid.* p. 87 et niiiT 4 
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tint place mfimc dans b religion viklique, 1 <?t n’atteint sod plelu 
d^vdoppement que dan* la doctrine ties Upanisad. 

Aprra avoir interpr6t4 la theorie ties gum en fouction do Tun i vers 
Rtatique et des representations co^mologiquca, II rGstc done a eprouver 
la solidity de nos hypotheses par F etude de la, cosmogonic et du 
dynanrisme de I'tmiverB. 

***** 

L expose tie Phstarque relatif a la cosmogonic des Perses (ehapitre 
47 ) eon t Sent des elements r] I vers. On pent y riiatmguer t foib frogman ts : 
&) Horomazes et Areimanios produisent k premier six dieux et Fautre 
six demons, i] Horomazos divise F uni vers et place lea Hoiks sur la 
voute celeste, r) Horqmaxes et Areimmuos orient chaciin vingt- 
quatre dieux r 

Xegligeons n) et t) f qiii sont proprement des theogonies, et 
examinons b) qui c§t line veritable cosmogonic, 

Premiere phase: Horomazes sc miiltiplie par trois ; co died qni 
Halt un devient triple. J "intends par la quo Fespace lumlneux, 
indelini, et par consHpient tin, se divide en troia zones dint metes, 
Deiixieme phase; lf Horomozea a’fearte du soldi dune distance 
egale k celle doht le soldi se trouva ecartG de la terre.’ 1 Lea trois 
zones de Punivers son! 6videmment la region inferieure, souterraine, 
d’oft tout* lumiere Vest d’ubord ret ink. Au-desmis* la region tela irk 
^ soldi est I’atmosphere ; e'est line zone in termed in ire entre la 
darte pure du del et lobscurito complete de Fenfer, c est a-dire que 
hi Lunik re plire sen esfc lino lenient retirw tout cornme hi clarte du 
jour rttait ret ink de la zone mhmeure, Le Ciel rat la troisivme zone 
oil .Vest retire Horn mazes. Oat le s&jour de k pure Lumiere, de la 
durte parfaite. 

Troidcme phase: Horomuzca dispose lea titoilra comma mi ornement 
stir la voiite celeste 4 et place Sirius a leurtetc. 

L'enseignemont qu'oti pent tirer de ee fragment eat daccord aveo 
cc que nous avail appris le diapitre 4& .sur la mythologie des ilagcs. 
Fuisqu il exrate trois grands dfcux : Obmazd, dieu do la Pure Lumkre, 
Ahriiwii, dieu dra TetkW, Jlitihra, dien de la dart* du jour et 
Mediafeur, on pou va it in fen -r que re* trois FUubaaw prfeident 
cbacuiie li line region detonniuec : del lumineux T ter re obscure, 

1 Sur ]i trMlrUt* K \'tp&i*b vMiqu* # Kcilh. ibid., pp, :’(^-IO, 

1 Pour titw Jr^ ftOiJDput, ef. i T S2, 4 : " Ccndtne un r^mrmLt iU perhm 

tm chtVftJ rnmbr^ ninO h* Ft-I ts ant ptio^ If cid d^t»LI» . , . M (cf. Rg-Vllu w vii, 
76. 4 rl s, m, 11 j Oldenbrnr, Uytonrn rfr* Aj Vr:ht, i p p. 3|3y i t Milimrn tIn V4*fo 
imtl. V , Henry, p. 23^], 
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atmosphere intermedia ire entre la pure lunriere i-t robscariti. Le 
fragment ft) du ehapitre 47 conlirme netteinent oes inductions. 

La cosmogonic imn icnnc expos^e par Plutarquo n est pas sans 
analogie avec celle qui s'exprime ilans lea hymnes Roliita de iLMorra- 
TVrffl (livre aciii) + On ad met g^neralemcnt quo ttofiita “ le Rouge rh 
dfisigne la SoJeiL Maia rien nVat moms certain. (?e qui est ckir, 
ckut que le Rouge eat l® dkm create ur. 11 a mesurA lea espaccs et 
prod li it le del et Ja tern?. nans At ha mi-Veda xiiL L 25, le Rouge 
est distinct d'Agni-Soleil. Rohita ne pent done etie le Soldi. Cc qui 
a pu preter a confusion p eVst que le Rouge et Jc Solei soiifc deux 
puissances lummeirses et lorigine, le Rouge £tani mont£ au cicl p 
son uscembn east comparable a celle drt SokiJ. Ms is dans la cosmogonic 
remimee par Plutarquc, Ohrm&zd fgalement se retire an ciel qui 
devient son sejour. 

Quo la coranogonie dm hymnes Koh it a soit fond&e sur la triad?, 
e'est ce qui ressort par exeinplc de xiii, 1„ 4~k oil lea from divisions 
de Pimivers sont le ciel p In terre et lea enux. A illeura (xiii, J. 7), les 
trois tenues de ta triad? soul le eiel r la terre et ratiuospliere, (Jest 
dans respaec nriginel que le Rouge, divin geometre, a mesure los 
morales ui-ee aon rordeau 

Be memo quo, dans le systerue Iranian. Pamdiagement du Cosmos 
eat realise pr one segmentation de respace et par Taseensiou du 
Soldi et d'Hlirma/d qui sYcartotit invgalenienl do b ieire* ainsi, dans 
les hymnes Koliitu, Vuirnvr- eat juirtage en trois zones ■ Id Sulci! et 
le Rouge s'elAvent dn morale inferieur el Rohita fixe an del .su, demeure, 

S’il est vrui quo le mythc de la creation est et ranger a k pliia 
ancientie religion vediqne, re n'est pits dans la conimumiutl 1 indo- 
iniTiieiiiie que nous devon,* chercher lorigine des speculations conccr- 
nant la unktion de Tunivcrs par nhrmaftd ou par Rohita. f/idfe 
d un tlieu unique, architect* d« rumvers, pnrast s'etre d&veloppie 
hors de rindc, prolmlile-ment dans 1«- mnwle srmitique. Lr* eo^mo- 
gon i es }n i hy Ion ienn m sont d iverses ct- incompfetemen t connues. 
Hu pent du moins degnger iesseiitiel : Malrduk joue de tmrme lieu re 
tm role capital dans rarncmigemcnt do bn rovers: plus tard, Asott 
I ni Huc-cAdo. Nous Homnu-H mmi ramen^ i\ V Aquation Asura = - Asaur 
qui constitute run dcs pivots de nolte recherche; Ahura Mazda, 
rHoromtszes de PlutarjuCj u + cst pas sen lenient rhomonymede Assur; 
iE est aussi son hdritier dans tes functions de dieu createur r Et si le 
Diemv rule est u-ssigne liana l h ^/f/wi r ryi- Veda i Rohita h j Rouge T r'estaons 

1 IT. xiiii. l r a. IliiriH xiit k 1, E3., U- R-ma^ siii-'gi' tu iIpfhiu du ilriiijuiii'iit (jrdi'r/), 
UiiidL^ qu H .Apii-S«3hil vnt k-h ri'lftlicm *vtv Jii troiajiSpn? ,ru- (nijVefl) T 
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doute parte qjue k Lumierc pure, feu celeste, est dou£ d'liu eclat 
rougeoyimt* 

Ainsi 1 etude dcs cosmogonies comma cede dcs rcprtsexitotiouH 
coamoiogiques conduit a supposer d'nmitimes relation* outre Ics 
civilisations babjltmicnne, iranienne et indicnnc. Cette conclusion 
serait singulicrcment forlifiet 1 si Toil pouvait prouver que ics memos 
variations skbservent dans FI ode ct hors do l~In.de. Oat do ee 
cote quil nous fa lit mum tenant onenter noire recherche, 

* * * * * 

Lea religions irunienues sont encore mal cotunics : on entrevolt 
dn moms aujourdhui lour complexity. II faut ae nicfier deF solutions 
trop simpler et se gardcr d'csagcrer I'aricicnne yteudae do Zoroastrisme 
(Rcnveniste, T7re Persian RHigion, p, llti), A cot# do cc mouvement 
quo nous r£ valent Ics Oath As, dkutres con rants fort important^ rest cut 
dans 1 ombre, En I absence de temoignageH suffisaixunent explicit?.s 
el d’title chronologic sure, on pent settlement degager quelques indices 
poaitife. 11 setnble que, dans Ics diverse*; regions dn Ilian, Fancien 
polytheism* se soit pi a pen ordoiine sous Funic rite, devenue des- 
potique, d im Dicu supreme. II eat vrakemblablc que cette evolution 
s”est accomplie puraltelcmciit k cello des institutions politiquea ct 
quo la formation de F Empire arhcmcnidc marque aiisss une date dans 
lldstoirc dc la pense* rdigkuse, Ceci suffirait A expliqucr Favance 
de i Iran sur Flnde dans k speculation thfelogique com me clans la 
realisation d un empire ccntralisy. 

Aussi loin que nous pouvons remonter, la foule dcs divinity 
iranieunes apparait fMja subordounlc ft qtiBlqaea dtcnx superieiirs : 
group* de mpt dieitx mentionufa dans Hyrodote, triads de Tfiyopompe 
ct I In torque,, couple de deux prineipes dims te dual in me pry^-zervunitc. 

A une date qu i| est impossible de prAciaer^ mala qui ne doit pas 
otre yloign^c do k rtforme zoroastricune, le monarchism* mytliologiquo 
esf partout en ^oie de realisation. On y parvlent dc deux nmni^rcs : 
dan* certains systems, le dicu supremo cat un ties uncieris grands 
dietix flout la puissance s eat encore accrue ; tda sont Ahum Mazda 
flans le Mozd^kma ct Mithra duns 1c Mithriacisinc primitif ■ ailkurs. 
la premiere place est attribute 4 un dicu qui cst uno abstraction 
t^eraonnifiee, tci Zrvan dans h ZervaniHroe, Zrvan a Imran rt esfc 3e 
Temps inlini . II cat surtout canifterisy par le second term* : 

I mfin e est son essence?; le temps n eat, qiftuie de tm modidiMs. Ainsi 
considyre, Zrvnn est un dim noms de 1 Infini ; c ost le tnemc dieu 
qu Eudemus cametcrise par le temps ou l^cspace, 1 que les Mand^ns 

1 Cl. HpnvenifitiPp ihi4 r , p. l|3. 
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appelkrout Hoi tie Lumiere efc qui sutitroduit dans le BoudeUusme 
sons les in mis de AmitasLis “ Du rev i 11 Liu i tee " et Ainitatalia Ed at 
illimitt p \ 

Le dieu iirimi marque im progrfts de h spfoulatkm par rapport a 
Ahum Mazda et a Mitlira, En effefc oes deux dernier* ont un pom voir 
liuiitc par celui des autres grands die six. 1 Cette limitation est surtout 
etroite dans Ic svsteme dualist iqiie oil Alirimitn, ndversaire du dieu 
supreme, miss it sou vent a lui fa ire 6oliec + Is? Dieu infill i, an contraire, 
iTa ni auxilimre ni rivuux P Cette conception si £pur£e pouvait satis- 
fa ire \es meiUeura esprit* ct c'cst prolniblenient ce qui exp! i que fia 
diffusion. Igrands systernes i rumens sc sent fuialenient teint&s 
da Zervumsme, tie rue me que la religion ties pea pics voUins, Ctws, 
Indians, cto r 

Nows pouvoTLs. dk Ions* suivm la trace des influences Lmuetmcs 
dans I'Upameari. J'ai montre, cw un prtc^dent article aur la Loi dt 
Siftodtrk dam la ( 'Im udwpfa-Upa n i.mt . quo Fandenne ttforie imiienne 
defi ifuiui hi ruble avoir etc complete? pur Fai {junction d T un principe 
nouveau, Ic (&pa$ 7 superpose A ]\\ trlade r trji if* rajas t iamtts. Or, 
ram) is que les trob fjurta sent dca element a limits et qui s’^quililwent 
nkiproquementp le tajxu lour eat <*xt£ricur et prfeadstant; il est 
t-ternel ct inlini; il est a la foia Temps, Espacc ct Energre cr&atricc. 
Le Utpas est done Tec pii valent i nr lie el de Zrvaa-aksntna* De memo 
qne le dieu supreme iranien a'est finalemcnt superpoefi A la Triade 
eosmique dont il est In Cause, le ta/m r, puissance minnic > en gelid n? 
ct eont lent lea tenia gtma qui sent a la foia les troia Elements et les 
troia morn Lea. 

I/uitulogic que nous avion* eonstwtee entre lea trois guun indicris 
et les elements dc la Trlade irunicnnc n'est done pas line rencontre 
momentanfr? r Les variations que nous observons A FOueat se repro- 
dnisent a FEst; Ilea conceptions religietises de I'I ran et relies de Tlnde 
^Yohient paral (element; tout sc passe coniine pi TiniJuencc irtmienne 
s ctait exercee stir Unde k pluaioiira reprise,^ Si Ton veut roruprewdn^ 
le deveLoppeniewt d m idfefl religicuaea deptds la redact ion des Hrdbmana 
jusqu'A Celle dcs Upanifad, il faut san* doutc tenir compte de Taction 
conjiiguec dea croyancea semititjuca et iranicwnca, 

1 ■I julmHs Tolontwrl, atk Maria WlIkittH ifiitttlit* ih tht *yr\tHT thf 

Gnlha#„ p. M eu'iv .) qLhr r liana lea Udtha, trt h-ruil " dt-. B i i^iwE-i 

d'Aliura " J ril'fl ilc piun. Mail it dautoUK qa r um dodiinp ti j» *oit imjKwtw 
tout d P Alw.3f4 i* nn .crwtirl nymbr*? 0 F *c3rptM* Et iJ'aiiJi'Lirs ntEc dotktim dt 
pnwqtM parfailcmcnt moiKilhokali?. Elk ^at F h men Mfl, U prtm^rp Enanik^lntian, 
aviht In k'trrv, dc w ipi'on piirnit app^kr In roEi^ion Ot l Akafuni. 






THE tonyukuk INSCRIPTION 

Being a Translation of Professor VlLUEl* Twwnrfa fi*d 

rendering 

By K, DeKISON Boss 

mHlS momuDont is found somewhat further to the East *!'»» ^ 

1- two foregoing one,, about 48° X. and a little ™re than 10 -' \\ - 
„f Greenwich/ near a place said to have the name o BamChokto, 
between the Nalaikha post station and the right bank of the upper 
waters of the Tola. The inscription is graven on two pillars that arc 
still standing upright; on the first an, I larger of these- thorny 
tion starts on one of the narrow sides, the one turned to the \U*t. 
and is continued round towards Southland North. On the other 
one, the inscription, which is a direct continuation of that on the arger 
stone, likewise logins on the West side, but hem this « ^e of the 
broad sides. The latter stone is mote weathered than tbc hr>f, ♦ 
the inscription from the very beginning not being here so carefully 
incised as on the other. On both stones the inscriptions are written 
in vertical lines as in the Orkhon inscriptions but with u 
difference that while the lines in the latter read from right 

here they rend from left, to rights 

Near the two pillars there is a stone sarcophagus and the founda¬ 
tions of a building ; furthermore, there stand around the stones right 
figures, evidentlv made by Chinese stone-masons. whose heads have 
all been knocked off; lastly, there are signs ol the whole hat ing sc 
surrounded by an earth mound, which was open towards the hast, 
and here begins a row of upright Hag-stones, run nil ig or a on l 
about 150 metres. It is thus an arrangement like that of the r' on 
stones, only on a somewhat smaller i-cale. _ , 

The Whole is clearly a monument over the tomb of the great Tur ku* 
statesman and general, Tonyukuk, who was active under t n x* - 
two kagans after the restoration, and was still alive (at a grea age) 
at the beginning of Rilgn kagan s government, ft may thus probably 
date from the year* round about ?20. The very long uiscnption is 
drawn up by himself, and he himself speaks all through in the first 

person. 
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Translation or the Tonyukuk Inscription 

(T) (T 1 W ) 

I, the wise Tonyulnik, was myself bom to belong to the Chinese L 
Empire, for the Turkish people at that time was under China; and 2 
[thought I] 11 may I not live to see the Turkish people [but] getting 
for itself u khan (?) But they broke away from China, and got 
themselves a khan, Tliey nevertheless again deposed their khan, 
and again submitted to China. Then Heaven may well have spoken 
as follows; Et I bail given thee a khan; but thou hast forsaken thy 3 
khan, and again submitted,” As a punishment for this submission 
Heaven caused them to die ; the Turkish people perished or topiw hed 
and fell to ruin. In the [old] land itself of the united (?) Turkish ■* 
people there was no Longer any ordered community left. But they 
that had remained independent [Literally : in wood and stone 1 joined 
together, and they numbered 700. Two-t birds of them were 

mounted, a [third] part was on foot. He that ns chief led the 700 ■ r ‘ 
men was the shad. a Join me," said be, and amongst those who joined 
him was L the wise Tonyukuk. u Shall I make him [raise himself 
to be] kagan ? M said L and 1 thought : "If yon want to distinguish 
afar off between lean bulls and fat balls, you cannot say for certain 
whether it (in each case] is a fat bull or a lean bull*” Thus did 1 
think. Afterwards when Heaven gave me insight I compiled him 
[to become] kagau. “ I^et me then l*e Elterish kagan t since 1 have 
the wist 1 Tonyukuk ftorfJb baga tartan by my side. ’ To the south 7 
he defeated the Chinese P to the East the Kitays, to the North the 
Ogmcs in great strength. His fellow in wisdom and hb fellow in 
renown was I myself. We were dwelling then in Oragay~kuzi and 
Kara-Kum. 

(T1S) 

We lived there, nourishing ourselves on big game and hares, and 8 
the people's mouth was filled. Our foes were all around like birds of 
prey t?> This was our situation. While we were dwelling there there a 
came a spy from the Oguses* These were the words of the spy : 

“ Over the Tokuz-[ h+ Nine figures people a kagan has set himself 
[ns lord]/ 1 says he; “to the Chinese he is said to have sent Kurd 
sangim and to the Kitays Tongra Bamig [or Sam]; this Is the message 
he in said to have sent : b A few Turks would .seem to have made in 
a rising ; their khan is said to brave, and his counsellor is said to 
be wise. If these two men are left alive, they will stay you, Chinese 
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aav I; to the East they will slay the KitayB, say I, and us the Opuses 
they will slay, say I. So ye attack them, Chinese, from the Smith, 
ami ve, Kitays, attack ye them from the Hast ; I shall attack them 
from the North. In the united (0 Turks' land no lord most P««P«- 
l^t us, if so may lie, destroy [such] a lord, say I. W a » >a< tea 

these words sleep came not to roc by night, nor rest by day, 

1 made representation to my kagau ; thus did I represent it to him : 

“ If these three- the Chinese, the Ogusica, and the K.toys-combine, 
all will be over with us ; we are, as it were, toned to a stone by 
the Wilt (?) of Fate, To bead a thing is «wy while it is skmder, 
to tear asunder what is still tender is an easy thing , but if tlu - ' 11 T 
tiling becomes thick, it requires a feat of strength to bend it, and if 
the tender thing coarsens, a feat of strength Is required in order to 
tear it asunder. We must ourselves come to the Kitays m the Hast 
to the Chinese in the South, to the Western [Turks] in the 'to and 

to the Ofmzea in the North with our own army of two or three thousand ■> 
men. How may that be done 1" Thus did 1 put it before him. Sly 
kamm deigned to listen to the representation which I myself, the wise 
Tonvukuk. did make unto him. "Jake thou them as you may see 
tit^id he. Wc waded up Kbk-Ong-[ug ?]. ™d 1 led them to the 
Otukiin forest. With rows and beasts of burden the Oguzes came 16 
alouG the Tugk. Their army was (three thousand strong wo were 

2 000 ; we fought and Heaven favoured us ; wc cut them up and 
they fell into the river or were skin in flight. Then «me all the 
Cbm** [and submitted]. When they beard that 1 [had led] the Turkish IT 
hLm and the Turkish people to the Otiikan land, and that I myself, 
the wise Tonvukuk, had settled in the Otiikan knd, the peoples 
dwelling in the South, the West, the North, and the lhast came [ o 

join on to us], 

(T 1 E) 

We were *2,000; wc had two armies. The Turkish people—to 19 
make conquests—and the Turkish kagars— to rule had come unt 
the towns of Shantung and unto the sea. but had found destruction. 

I kid this before my fcagan, and got him to take the field and to come 19 
unto the Shantung plain and unto the sea. Twenty-three towns ' “ 
he lav waste, and made his camp in Usin BumUtu (?). The Chinese 
Emperor was our foe. the kagan of the - Ten Arrows " [that is to say 
of the Western Turks] was our foe ; further(more) (the hirghwo ) » 
mightfy kagau) became (our foe). These three ksgans took counsel 
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together and Raid : " Let us inert in the mountain barest of A]hm/ 
thus did they take counsel; l+ Let m move against the kngan of the 21 
Eastern Turk a/' isnid they ; “ unless we move against him, he will 
unfailingly (?) for (the Lagan is brave and) hi* counsellor is wise— 
he will unfailingly (?) slay us. Let us nil three united go off and destroy 
him/' quoth they. The Tiirgbh Logan spoke thus : 41 My people 

shall be there/ 1 said lie, w (the Turkish people) is in disorder/' (said -- 
he)* “the Oguzes, their vassal*. are stirred up/' said he. When I hoard 
this, no sleep came to me by night, and no rest came to me (by day]. 
Then thought 1 : if first wo march against (the Kirghkcs ? * , ♦ )* 23 
said L When I heard there is but one road over Kogmaii. and that 
is was shut [by snow], 1 said : It is no good our going that way/' 

I then sought a guide and found a mini from the far-away Az people. 

( . * * ) “ My land is Az," ( , , , ) there was a resting-place ; 

one can advance along by Ani (?)■ if you keep to it, you can go 
on with one horee at a time, When I heard this, 1 said and thought : 

4 * If we go tills way, [the thing] is possible/' 

(T 1 X) 

This laid 1 before my kagan. I made the army ready for the march, 21 
and ordered it to mount on horseback. Beyond Ak-Tnrnral J bade 
them gather together. Ordering them to mount their horses, 1 made 
a way for us through the anew, Then I hade them ascend 
on foot, pulling the horses after them, and holding fast by the trees 
[1 or wooden staves ?), So soon as the foremost men had trampled 
[the snow j down, l hade [the army] move forward and we crossed 21 I 
[the pass] Ibar (?) r So with difficulty we climbed down. For ten 
nights [i.e. days and nights] we went on through the [snow] barrier* 
on the mountain side. As the guide had led us astray, he was cut 
down. While we were suffering want, the kagan said : “ Try to ride 
on. This is the river Am ; [let us] ride [along by it}/* We rode thus 27 
down along this river. To take our numbers we bade them dismount 
and [meanwhile] tied the horses to terns, Both day and night wo 
rode on at a gallop and fell on the Kirghizea while they were asleep. l p s 
and opened [ourselves a way l) with the lances. The khan and his 
army gathered together; wc fought and won. We dew their khan, 
and the Kirghiz people submitted to the kagan and gave in, and we 
went hack again. \\ e came over at this side of the Kogan mountain- 
forest, and turned back from the Kirghizia, From the Turkish kagan 
there came a spy ; these were his words : " k Let us go forth with the 
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army against the Eastern kagan/ he fi e. the Tiirgish kagan] h 
reported to have said * If we tic not go forth, he will—for the kagatt w 
is brave, and his counsellor in wise—he will surely (!) slay us , [thus] 
lie said. The Tiirgish kagau has low gone forth," said he [i.e. the 
spy]; “the men of the Ten Arrows have marched out to n man, 
says he, “and the Chinese too, have an army [ready]." Having 
heard these words, said my kagan : “ I will go home m peace.” said 31 
he ; now the katun was dead ; “ and I will hold her funeral, said 
Iip “ Do ye go on with the army," said he; “ Stay m the Alton 
mountain-forest’ said he. " Let' Infit kagau and Tardush shad go 32 
forth at the head of the army," said he. But me, the wise Tonyukuk, 
he commanded as follows : “ Do thou lead this army." said he ; 

‘■inflict on them [i.e. the Western Turks] such punishment as thou 
thyself Undent goon I. What [else] shall 1 entrust to thee ? ” said he ; 

“ when they arc on their way coming, then send [the spy !] [to me11 
if they do not come, then stay quietly and collect information ami 
tidings.” said he. So we by in the Alton mountain-forest. There 33 
came in haste {?) three spies; their tidings were all alike: “ Their 

kugan has set out with the army, and the army of the Ten Arrows 
has set out, all to a man,” they say; they said, it would seem: 

“ Let us gather together on the TtIrish plain. Having heard these 
words I sent the kagau a message about them. From the khan there 
came hack a message : “ Stay there quietly, he had said , do 34 

not ride away, keep a good watch [ 1 ), do not let yourselves lie token 
by surprise.” Such was the order Bcigii kagau sent me. But to 
A pit torknn [i.e. the bead-commander] he sent a secret message. 
“The wise Tonvukuk is iickle and self-wilted. He will say: l<et 35 
us march off with tin?army, - hut do not do his will. Hav mg heard 
these tidings. I ordered the army to march, and I climbed over the 
Altun mountain-forest where there was no road, anti we crossed the 
River Irtish where there was no ford. We continued [our march] 
by night, and reached Bulchu well on in the morning, 


(T 2 W> 

A spy was brought in ; his words were as follows : “ On Wish 30 
plain there has now gathered an army of 100,000 men, he sai*. 
When they heard these words all the begs said : “ Let us turn back , 37 
lor the pure, humility is beat.” But I say as follows, I the 
wise Tonyukuk: " We have now come hither after having crossed us 
the Altun mountain-forests, we have come hither after having crossed 
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the river Irtish, The [foes] who have advanced hither are brave, 

I have been told ; but they have not noticed us. Heaven and Umay 
and the holy Yer-suh must out of report! for m have struck them 
[with blindness]. Whv should we flee ? Why should we V»e afraid 
at their being many i Why should wo be overwhelmed through being 30 
few ? Let us attack said 1 . We attacked and plundered [the 
1 -anip], The next day they came rushing hotly forward like a steppe jo 
fire, and we fought. Their two wings were about half as many again 
as ourselves. By the favour of Heaven we had no dread at their 
being many. We fought* and follow ing Tardush shad, we scattered 41 
them and took the kaguu l prisoner; their yabgu and shad they slew 4 * 
there : we took half a hundred men prisoners. The same night 
we stmt round a message to their peoples. After having heard these 
t id 1 ngs the hogs anr | t he people of the Ten Arrows tame and submitted , 43 
Having gathered together and marshalled those of the begs and the 
people that had come [to join with us] t and ns n few of the people had 
fled. I hade the army of the Ten Arrows to march out. and we ourselves 44 
marched out. and we followed them up. After crossing Yeuchii- 
ilgiiz ["the Pearl River”] (- ) the mountain Tinasi-ogli-yatignia- 
btmgligak ( — * )- 


(T2S) 

As far as Tumi rdhs pig ["The Iron Gate P> ] we followed them up : 45 
there we made the 111 turn back. To Inal kagan (...) there came 
the whole Rogd people w ith 8uk (?) as leader and submitted. Our 4f* 
forefathers and the Turkish people had [in their time] leached Tamil 1 - 
kaptg and the Tinnsbogli-yaiigma mountain, where [ut that time] 47 
there was no lord. As I now had brought [our army] to this land, 43 
it carried home the yellow gold, and the white silver, maidens, and 
girls. -(?) and precious things in profusion. Because of Ins wisdom 
and his bravery Kletrish kag™ fought seven times with the Chinese, 49 
seven times with the Kitaya, and five times with the Ogitzes. I it SO 
was who was there his counsellor, I that was Jilh war-leader. To 
Elterisli kagan, the Turkish Bi>gu kagan. t he Turkish Bilga kugan ( — ) r 

(T2E) 

Kapagan kagan f . . , Without getting sleep by night or al 
rest by day. and shedding my red blood, and sweating my * 4 black Pf 
sweat, l have give up to them by toil and my strength, and so, too, 

] have sent them forth on far expeditions. The Arkuy-Karagu S3 


Tilt: TONYVKra LVSCWPTIftS 
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[? guard ?J I have inside great ; a withdrawing foe I have 
I have caused my kagan to take the field. By Heaven’s gnu-e I have M 
not let any armour-clad foe ride among this Turkish people, or any 
horse with bearing rein f !> gallop around. If Elterisb Japan had 
toiled, and if l myself, following him, had not toiled, there would : -,r, 
not have been any kingdom or any people- Since he toiled, and since 
1 myself, following him, have toiled, both the kingdom has becom' 
a kingdom, and the people a people. Now I myself am grown old. 53 
and am far advanced in years. But should a people, ruled by a kagan 
in any land whatever, have only worthless men [at its head} w hat a 57 
misfortune would it not be for it. For the Turkish Bilga kagan's at 
people 1 have had thi a written. I the wise Tonyukuk. 

[T 2 N) 

If Elterish kagun hari not toiled, or if lie had never been, and if S3 
[ mvself the wise Tonyukuk, bud not toiled or had never lawn, in 
Kapagan kagans and the united (!) Ti.rki.di people’s land berth *> 
community and people and men would have been without n lord- 
Since Elterish kagan and the wise Tonvuknk have toiled. Kapagu 01 
kagan and the united (?) Turkish people have flourished, and this f- 
[praent] Turkish Bilgii kagan rules for the good of the united (?) 
Turkish jteopie, and Oguz people. 





ETYMOLOGY OF THE JAPANESE WORD FVbR 


By S. YosHtTAKK 

IX the tost fifteen hundred years the Japanese have borrowed 
J thousands of Chinese words and idioms, which have eventually 
brought the Japanese language into a state of utter confusion. Such 
borrowing, it would seem, had its beginning some centuries before its 
remarkable development in the fifth century A4>., which may be culled 
the period of demarcation dividing the Chinese loan-words into two 
classes, the early loans and the later, each having certain phonetic 

clmractcmtics. . 

The early loan-won Is, which, unlike the vast majority of their 
later confreres, seem to have been thoroughly natural i red alroui y in 
the seventh century A.H., attracted the attention of the English 
sinologist, E. 11. Parker, in the 'eighties, hut the investigation baa since 
then been discarded almost entirely because of the ^sufficiency of 
knowledge possessed of the ancient phonetic values of the < hinese 


characters. 

However, thanks to the untiring labour of Karlgren, -'biapero, 
Simon, and other sinologists, we me now in a more favourable position 
for an inquire into the early relationship between the two languages, 
and the problem has since been taken up afresh by Karlgren himself, 
who, in his most interesting little book Philology ami A««*l t h,m, 
suggests twenty-two Japanese words as probable early loans from 
Chinese.’ Of tiic.se 1 need only quote a few that have direct bearing 


upon the present suhject- 

Japanesk Pekinese 

m ipe.) house ” fci ‘ 

ine, tine, " rice ** kU 


Anuibst Chinese 
■i,*p “ town, village . 
ifitin “ rice " fof a certain 
kind). 


lake “ bamboo ” 
fune “ vessel 


.. ft cku i = ihi) t'iuk “ bamboo 
pen 6‘itm “vessel 


The words thus compared by Karlgren show remarkable 
similarities lioth phonetically and semasiologicoUv. and hence a high 
degree of probability of Growing, but there hi, nevertheless, room 


i ti, KiHgrm, PhiMceif -i«rf f ” r 

ku h jffafi Mjrtg i Oiio, lyfis. Vi 1 , i m 
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for a careful examination. Indeed, the whole problem is not so simple 
as it appears at hist sight. Take, for example, the word ihe (now 
pronounced iy& t id) “ a house *\ This Japanese word, the ancient sound 
of which is given by Karlgreu as *>? T hut may weli have been ifi&, 
ttiuld equally be a native word, closely akin to Turkish fi,8 (or di? ?, 
Orkhou), flp (Digbur), tf* 1 (Oamanli), cte, T house/* 1 There are t 
therefore, at least three possibilities: (1) that the Japanese word 
wider consideration may be a Chinese loan, as Karlgren suggests ; 
(2) that it may likewise he a native word going back to the same origin 
us the Turkish or, etc.; (3) that the Turkish form may be the prototype 
of the Japanese ifiA, or vice versa. However that may l?#, it is 
Hiiiluieiitlv clear that the final vowel of the word ihe was originally 
neither -e nor -rt, but was something resembling d, which was later 
changed into -<! through the absorption of the particle i. s The original 
vowel -a has been preserved in the words ihabito " people of the house 
ihato “a cave'', lharo t iheri " a but T \ whilst the word iha has been 
handed down to Ufc in the sense H rock T . To judge from these 
variants P it is quite possible that the original meaning of the word 
[he ** a house ” i* “ rock, cave + *. 

As a Furthi 1 r example, let us consider the word ine ik rioerpbnt \ 
which Karlgren scorns to derive From jsn-k. The peculiar feature of the 
form sine (we do not know whether this word was actually pronounced 
tine in the eighth-century Japanese language) is that there is no trace 
of its independent use : il always occurs as the itvcuid element of 
compound wools in exactly the same way as the word ante " rain ” 
is found in the form smiie in kos&rne “dlrijczle ", harutamo Ll the spring 
ruin ”. and in a few more compounds. Whether there was. as Karlgren 
seems to suppose h a phonetic change s< x* > O in Archaic Japanese 
we do not know, although a similar eliange iti an intervocalic position, 
i.e. s- > -X" > O, has actually taken place in historic times 
(linguistically speaking]. It we assume for the moment that the 
phonetic change from *■ to zero did take place in the remote past, we 

1 Tin- -: l n □ l ■ iir^iLi^i id Applk-n in- KitrlgivnS nrymot-D^y of I hr J a piiiivsp m i-ril 
hftUu ' unranwT ”, which h* bclk-vt* t&l» * Chlncw Iwui: Ancient ClilMfrw *:!«/ 
< tisrtl ft" hot **+ But before iuriviiiLZ be ft drtutaii wt hllihI tJiltf in Eft- cwwMpiu- 
Einri the Camauin TurkEtth Ontimnl-i ^rr- s fliuri^h «i, Ynliui mi, Muriel (Kurlitl) 
rtr/Ii f ■' immiirtT " mr.l KotV*n Hummer, crop ,s . If these Icnzu an? tnily 

cognate with the .Tipanrae H&tSU. tln- Imller i;- in *11 iifiUmbtliEy OHreals la fclwir 

f | ^i-uMjinckri putfll. 


r .S^YiwUutnkr, Tb* ffp*Jliiry *>f th* Jttpn*r*r P&rtirU " t " w |iK(1S rF vo(, v. pi, iv* 
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nre st il| unable to explain why the older form* have never mode thnr 
appearance in the attributive powtfen. The only explanation one can 
offer of this phenomenon appears to be that the -i- in Sin* and the 
in -same are in compounds inserted on grounds of euphony for the 
prevention of two vowels in juxtaposition. On the whole, it would 
therefore be mom appropriate to regard these variant torms as the 
result of a phonetic expedient than to trace the origin to the Chinese 
“rice" and Turkish yaymvr, Chuvash »atwr, Yakut samtr 
'<■ rah, " (all ol which latter go back to the stem >y) for tll< ‘ Japanese 
-sine and -same respectively. Whatever the history of -sine and -same, 

I am coni’!need on this point that the final \mv<l of t k wot m 
“ rice-plant *\ like that of ame “ rain ", was originally -a. So it is 
with the word yone “ rice V It may he pointed out that the comparison 
put forward by Matsumoto of the winds in*, imc. and yone. with 
similar terms in the Austroasiatic and Anrtton^dan languid * » » 
very convincing * The same remark is true of Ins comparison of ilie 

<d» *-«»•• -»* k *.. t rrt ** 

lu!i •• hurnhoo 1 ; Bnhimr. Stmw *» . ">■ 

CMU. ru »»»•..»! by K»rl g ™ i. »rt.inly m«d. "™ «'• 
.lap.™*, take. Lot h™ vet nnee more the hnal rami »«- •»«»“ . 

-a 1 Similarly the rami to.. " w-T, ««* ™> ta * * 

a3 Karlgnm proposes, although other hypotheses are also pxsibk, 

" I.! tW fo^t’otds which are regarded by Karlgreii as ( Line <e 
loans, although this aornoe of two at least of them is very douht u 

the filial vowel regularly .* *o the earlier -a {pm**, 

pronounced a or * These, together with other ^stances, lead me 
to conclude provisionally that no Chinese loan-words in Aril. 


1 ftp, Ell., p- _r . _ 

i Tkit- W.n.yUh* Jk b*iton of >h‘ t.-nlh «nwry *■«.,. s»‘- - * 

m ^iyonej U • K & 'A ^ tycnatarar 

“ n Vmp!.., ^ J-O— * * w-" .4-™—*1-» S *"* 

vocaltw 1 st it* cftmp&fiit l^rin, PP* 

1 " p , ' i !” I!- Tfc uord take ■ l-»h«" •» «m-Ufcr^l bv 

*sas « 

S 2 fe?:=i. 

tte ™d taken..- b»ek io+taka. U ~™iiu.to i* P»**l the "° nl kl 

wm Also prdHumn^i Irt. 

* Yo*bit«Jfe» op. tit,. p. 
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Japan*'*? originally Ikli I e uh u panirin- vowel. Further examples 
anvh a* tone “hull, palace 11 Auc. Chinese efirii, fiV« KJ “hall,. 
palace 1 k ) p ta M paddy-field rT [-■- *iana 1 * 3 Anc. (Chinese d 4 j>a flj 
“cultivated field "b kane “metal*'* *kaua ■ Anc, Chinese 
htn$ |l»j “ steel +, )p anil kina “ wilk stuff" ( Anc, Chinese jh v db* 
s silk stuff ”) point to the possibility that the speakers of Archaic 
Japanese preferred back vowels when turning the Chinese final 
consonant* into a Japanese syllable as the genius of the language 
demands, It is worthy of note that in later loans such parasite vowels 
are strictly confined to -u and -i. 

Now the Japanese word fade ** u writing brush " is considered by 
the majority of the modern Japanese philologists a* it Chinese loon 
(Pekinese p§ 1# a writing brush, a writing, to write * f < Anc. 
Chinese pin)? whilst Motoorl maintained that it was a compound of 
f iiitii " a writing phis te ' r hand A [Vfon 1 accepting the first theory 
we must find sarinfiietOiT answer* to the following three questions t— 
(1) If the word lode in a Chinese loan, why its ihis particular rase 
doc* the parasite vowel appear in the form e t 

{2) What underlying influence was there to change the Chinese 
-f into -d- in Japanese * 

1 '3 hn\ tbr Ep|%ifti-I Form ol ta " lif-lil " jt lana rn-Hily bp bi«j» (pom 

the i empuimd tflnn tsu-mwiO i poddy tt«kl-or thi Fk^rI " tin? whleh )h« J&jjarH--'*- 
phiHoKhte have LiJLJiijr^NftiJfy prjtt^lit hi muily/t. wjlhout n^nliud^ i hn I frihe -US- 
in tana- originally as much a pari uf thr tnultl n* I hr tft HjlUtUoko, .Vitas 

Krtjtf fJnijiirn : Go*hih*H t TftlcyA, 1B20, p, HUG), 

3 fompan? Cihi3i3) j^s tiy, Nh^iUsI pun* I Iran he " *u*-\ ", The Jajwne*fl word 
kune [ ■ ^kana i w. 1 ^ n|.j,',n-nl!y Imrfu-vinl fii tlw WHIP " iron m \ Whtti laser it 
hcemnr s penrrU: Eerm For metal, iha- anri-*tttn* of the Japanese prcfi&pd ma* and am-, 
hath mrnmn^ ,L pm. genuine For clUtimlian; Urn- niagane, amgHJie 1 item 

The term kurogane ,r inifi M i* a formation 4*!’ -r sll laler date. It m ny In- memSnncsl 
in |m«.’.ifipi llial I Ik* pitifesniociaJ mnm mara "umith', whbrb i# repn-Himfcd by 
Ama t*u-mara in l he Kojkki, U i.^onidcml hy Tnrii, Hnr nmow.ru orrihmpMoghitp 
“ telaksi Cu tom Ur " iron ?J ill. Toni, Jinmigaku-jQ yw r* 

k TultVo, l!^ r pp. ,t3i> 10- Thnt + howovrr* n nTka^ther impuffsibb, for 
Ihr ftrwt H.>llabb in the Moit^dl Orkhnn tdmir* rtc M rnnnot itlMpptur aa Q&aUf 

as Torii imuffinrH. If fmP ts-i^he*. to Aet-li uijgrwU'B of ll«? Japun^ie mam. 03 the Altaic 
timjsna^o^, intention xhoulU lit- ilirtrt^l to tbo M<mj£nl MA (Clswticttlk U*hil m hihrf 
(IturiaS t, Tnn^tm Mel J ' atieE r, r Thr-^? ironb aw usually cqnaidblfid an derivml from 
t>n- Ntevi PrOiATi pilltid ,r *tee] " 0.1, Schrader. Spr^rAt.vryfcitAn*wj r j3rJ tjfytxltidtft + 
^i^rw.V.VAi^r^A/ fkitr6?e zur Erfor*rhuny tfr* imdo^rmamtsAm Atterl’am* 
,b'im + HN.h? l iii r p, 7H ; B, l^mfer, hunian Elrmttrf* in Mongol, SittoUnmiOL ChLoara 
t&l9 a p. fi7S]. ' 

1 n. Mr Ando, Ktrtui Knhtrjo m K'nlyu, jGkyS, ]1li! J. p. 31. 

* M*4w iri AorjNtf^ ZrRjiAi, TikyO, toI. is, p, Ml. 
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(3) Why in this word is the Chinese -J<*- replaced by -u-. whilst it* 
the Uo-on-version (fifth-sixth centuries a.D.) of the Chinese character* 

the fonnoT appears regularly as -i- ? ' 

We find no particular reasons for the Chinese -t to be changed into 
-d in the loan form, since both / ami d have always been possible in 
an intervocalic position in Japanese, whereas the latter seems to have 
been inadmissible at the beginning of a word in Archaic Japanese, 
hence the rf- in Chinese dten 11 palace ‘ and iftea " cultivated field 
was replaced by t- in Japanese ; thus tone “ palace and *tana > ta 
“ paddy-field "as we have seen above. Nor is there any necessity for 
adopting a front vowel -e, in the articulation of which a greater effort 
is required than in the case of mixed or hack vowels, particularly 
in a subordinate position of a parasite nature. It is likewise not easy 
to explain the change in the stem vowel from Chinese jft- mto Japanese 
-u-, even if we admit that there was a mutation between u and i in 
Areliftic Japanese in certain, but hitherto unexplained, circumstances. 

The theory advanced by Motown, on the other hand, is in perfect 
accord with the normal trend of phonetic changes in the Japanese 
language : thus famite > *famte > *funte *funde > ‘fide „- 
fade, just ns fumuta “ document > + fumt& > *fanta > *funda 
•fiida > fuda “ label '’ and ftumhako > *fumhako > *f&bako > 
fubako “ document-box Moreover, in the Wamvosho. a Japanese 
lexicon compiled a,d. 923 SO, the word fade is read 
(ft % ^}, and warafude (« 1*1 “ a straw writing-brush \ wara- 
fumite (fit & ft % -ft;). We know that the Japanese language 
suffered certain phonetic changes during the two hundred years 
preceding the tenth century but finding no evidence of such an 
extraordinary change as -de > -mite, we must assume that the form 
fumite is the older of the two. The question will then be asked ; 
Is it justifiable to assume the priority of the word fund in the Japanese 
language as Motoori's derivation theory implies ? There is reason to 
believe that, the Japanese, or the Wo-jen {f£ A) °f the Chinese 
Clirouieles, were in communication with their continental neighbours 
already at the beginning of the first century u,C. T ami that thej would 
in all probability have become acquainted with the Chinese characters 
hy the middle of the third century a.d.* Hut. according to the Japanese 
- The d.t* Of borrowing et the wool fude. if U«* i**ehiww loin, rennet h*re 

hwn t!ij fur romovnl [mm the fv[)h «nlury A-B-. which iDtri* th< *l»wn «f literacy 


fulturc araonjr Ihe afnpanciH*. 

4 Cl M* AtiM, SihoM Ihntkuki 


Kotiai, Takyil. MM, pp. 310-11 s O. Nwhod, 


fTc -ikirtf * na *, I^ipaigh HOB, Hnmi t. p. i4. 
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recortLs it was not until a.I>. 32a (or m !> that the Chines literature 
^ officially brought over to Japan- 1 Thih is. speaking all 

that we know ami can gu^ about the introduction oUiterarv culture 
into Japan. With such scanty and hazy evidence it is impossible 
either to affirm fr to deny Motoori s hypothesis from on historical point 
of view, and it seems as though we are compelled to accept it on its 

face value as support**! by the W amyOs-hO. 

There remains, however, one More possibility m to the origin o 
the word fade. As has boon said above, the Japanc,se acquired the 
knowledge of the Chinese characters possibly before a d. AGO. To learn 
foreign symbols of writing is one thing, to apply them to recording one s 
own language is quite another. For this the Japanese had to seek the 
aid of their naturalized fellow-countrymen from China and Korea, 
ft is highly probable, as Ando maintains, that the latter of these led 
the Japanese to the ingenious application of the Chinese characters 
for wri ting the Japanese language on the Ritn method, resulting 
in the evolution of the system known as the *' Mana or the Man-yo- 
goim It may be argued then that the Japanese may have borrowed 
the wool fude from the Koreans, in whose language the term signifying 
“ a writing brush " is pud, undoubtedly of Chinese origin. Further, 
it will be seen from the Chi-Hndei-shih (®J ** *G 1M that the word 
pud was also pronounced plft in Ancient Korean.* Thus if the Korean 
word pud or ptd was brought over to Japan, it may possibly have 
sounded to the Japanese ears something like puds, which the Japanese 
turned into *pude. This appears a very reasonable argument, but 
here again it is difficult to explain the final -e in the Japanese form. 
In the circumstances, therefore, we are disposed to consider the word 
Jude ns a native product, composed of fund (< *pumi) “a writing 
and te, which latter does not mean “ hand ” as Motoori supposed, 
but is a substantival suffix, probably akin to Turkish -dzi, etc., and 
Mongol -cr, -<8i, until further evidence to the contrary is forthcoming. 
In all probability the word was first pronounced *piunite. which 
afterwards became *pude 1 > fade. 

Whilst such is the only hypothesis that is acceptable, at least fot 

* Afiiiu, Xihon jyW^Ai, op. dl., pp. 311-14. 

* Nihon Bwm&mli* op- rit. h pp, 314-17- 

* K. SliWRM, Ktirin Itmji Ruqm Xv * The Sufis *choEitr Sun Mu’* Chi 3in Iri thih. 
Korean-Chinf^ £h**a.ry T dcciphcml cmrl Annotated; With imleK (if words, The 
T%i‘i Bunko FubUraTkHW. f’+Hoa A r Tokyo, I $24 \u 108, 

* Thin was later handed down to the Liieboanj, who hO* pronouns il pswft 
Cf /*di\ 
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the present, *■ regwds the etymology of the word fade the qpsM 
raised hero leads incidentally to a very interesting problem of great 
significance. For the vast majority of the Altaic language* have word, 
which denote the concept of "writing and which resemble 
phonetically very closely the Ancient Chinese pfr “ a wrrtog himh , 
etc.L Turkish bitty (Orkhon), bitig (Uighur), bttik fChaghatai) 

*» a writing ”, biti- “ to write "; Classical Mongol biti*/ " a writing 
bkfi- 11 to write ” ; Marchil bit# “a writing ”, Dakhtir Wgl*. 

Solon bit#- Tungua d-W *»'**• " * ™* U> 'L ' 

Oleha, hhxo, Oroche biftA*. Negidal “ »<* w " t * ^ , 

borrowed the term bitiik “ ornament, pattern from the ^- ngols 
whilst the Snraoyrd pftino O'urak), etc., “to write aro Torbsli 
loans * The word in question is found even in Hungarian m the form 
fwiHprononnced bm] " a writing, letter”, which b a loan from Old 

Chuvash: *bitiy “ a writing " * , . 

Authorities are divided on the origin of these terms in the Altaic 
languages. Some believe that they all go hack to the common Altaic 
stem *b<U~, since the Mongol iU- has in some cases developed from -fa-, 
a. has been pointed out by Kamstedt* This theory, however, cannot be 
accepted «« final until the exact relationship between Turkish -l-und 
Tungiis has been satisfactorily explained ; this remains un '^wn 
at present. On the other hand, Georg von der Gabelente «tgg«tedthat 
the Mongol M* and Manchu hit X e were Greek loans . ^ 

( ‘a tablet for writing on, a billet, lalwl ). 4 Refuting t -is i • cory o 
Western source, both Ramstedt and K. Donner following Wassiljcw. 
maintain that the Turkish Mi-, etc., arc of Chinese 5 fl*. 

“ a writing brush ”, etc. 5 This school further considers that the Chinese 
wool in question was borrowed by Turkish prior to 500 bx but not 
before 1000 li.c. (following the words of Etefi-ma-oh icii]. on u 
supposition that the people now known as the Wyedes Arrowed 
the words jxidau, etc., "to write " from the Turkish^peakmg com¬ 
munity some time between 500 b.C, and a.d. d00. ' er ant 

« K«i IXinncr, U rfe* m*t** Bertirutfrm twinchtm .SunK-faf™ u 

JSFt lu. ill. Hclflincforn, IP-t, p. 7, ...... „ y rm-Jif 

» Z . Uomboer, fUt LdhmtMtT ******** TZlZ’, 

MSFOn. =us.Hrl*iiiafo», I9li,p|. « OMdborafc.fcMeMi «Mi an9 

"TkSWtHU;' £ —«<•*—«. 

*• ^SSSTLTS tSu. »*—» 

(fin/ kulirtgen ErythnuMs. P- 

1 Tkmwtw eft-* 4 C t 

1 Dotliwr, op- cit* p- 7 «t jw^i 6 D 0 J 
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these already perplexing controversies. Another theory has recently 
been put forward by P. Schmidt, 1 according to whom the Altaic 
terms under consideration are decidedly of Western origin but not 
from Greek as Gabelontz supposed. " There is," concludes i*.hmi t, 

“ nothing in the wav, if we derive the Altaic words from the Tokhanan 
or Sakian plde. “ he lias written " and pidaka “ a document . It is 
entirely outside the scope of the present paper to examine each of these 
hypotheses in detail, hut the fact remains that the words denoting the 
concept of “ writing", undoubtedly of common origin, have spread 
over the wide tract of Central and Xorth-Eastem Asia. 

Here arises a question. If the Japanese language is Altaic m its 
essential features, as it actually is, and if the substratum of the modem 
Japanese came from or passed through Central or Northern Asia, 
as it is so believed by some historians and anthropologists, why does 
not the Japanese language possess a word homonymous to btli- w ith the 
meaning 11 to write " 1 1 Is it because the ancestors of the Japanese 
already had the words kaku, sirutu, etc., “ to write, note ", when they 
came into contact with the speakers of the Altaic languages, and 
hence it was unnecessary for them to introduce another to express the 
same notion * But then the Turks, Mongols, and Tungus each have 
a word meaning “ to write " or of kindred signification : Osmanli 
^ J2hf Chuvash Jfr- “ to write, mark ” ; Classical Mongol dUrit- “ to 
paint, draw a line "; Manchii nine-" to write ", Goldi niruri 1 to dye, 
ftraw Olchn liari “ to write ", fiOu “ to dye, draw ", Oroche nityui 
“ to write ", Kegidal nigm “ to write ", all pointing to the common 
origin. Moreover, the Old Chuvash *It- 11 to write, mark ", is preserved 
in Hungarian in the form ir- (pron, Tr*l “ to write, paint .* 

There is little room for doubt that these words are older tlmn bki~. 
etc-, and that the original word from which they have sprung signified 
" to dye, paint, murk ", but not to write Are the Japanese words 
aura " to paint", sum (Archaic) '* to print ", and iSm-m “ to mark, 


v p, Schmidt. Etxmriapm&* Ikitritf. JSFOu. xiii, Hebingforp, 19S8, p. 3> 

* In bin article fi Ksplanntioh of th*' Mongol w&f-dl if! lb® Ko-li-aMb, atrtttU 

of th- KAt;<Li Dyruwtjr lr (TIw T<5yf> GnJrahu* *d. xiiu Net. i TGkyfi. DpC, 3TCT, p- 173), 
^iTtktori appear* lo ^milder the Jbpnni^ word fude as dirccll.v rditedi ta Turkish 
lriti- r pta, That. kvtrefi ia Incoowiflihfci because n chan|fl* (rfnn 

hl a w riting " or " 10 wfitei M to r " a. writing brn4l " ifi almostimpotmljlr. Mid therefor*, 
if wo nrfr lo follow HrhiratOfi'ii view, wr miiNt n?iminfi lb*U the moaning ,r a writing 

the drier aaginilioalimi uE tiw Altaic lerma unskr <%nmdemiim)p which, 
inr as we can truer, fttfl of verbal origin, 

* (iombocT, MSFOn, up, eit. p pp. 
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etymology of Tin: iafakese word fudk 

note ", toother with the Korean **- (Old Korean), m- " to write r, 
directly connected with the Altaic term, endtod *»«.« » *■ 
„ instance of mere coincidence ? If th ey ore of common or nr m. ho* 
is it that the bids etc,, have come into being in the Altaic bngna*cs 
and not in Japanese I Is it because the forefather of *- 
liad already been removed far away from the speaker * 

language when the latter mysteriously adopted the ‘ *j£ ^ 
Or, lastly, did Archaic Japanese contain a cognate whlc 
been lost ? These are the problems for the comparative 
of the future to solve; not by a mere comparison of words as has 
hitherto been the case, but on sound linguistic principles. 







TO THE ZAX ASP SAMAK. \ 

By H. W. Bailey 

I i;tVK below a portion of the PahJavi Zawnsp-Naniak with notes. 

The text is easily accessible in J. .1- Modi's Jihmtxpi, Pahbu'i 
pfoend and Persian Texts, 190ft, Bomliay, and, for a part only, in 
W est's edition in Aiwsla, Pahlavi, and Ancient Persian Studies, 1904. 
It has. therefore, seemed unneressWj* to reprint the Pahlavi. "ftest 
used a MS., entitled i)P. s of the lute Shams ul Ulama Dnslur 
[>r. Peshotanji Eclitamji Sanjana (West, toe. ut„), for the other MSS. 
see Modi’s introduction, loe. cit, I have noted the chief discrepancies 
only (Modi’s MSS. are quoted as " MSS.”, or separately os MV, BE.). 


\. purslt ViMtisp MA kit en 
den i ape&tk cand sal rafifik 
bavet id fxi* had an K fljBim at 
zamanak rmC r L 

2. $uft- r i Zamdsp i hilaxs ku 
h* bazar ml mfhVc box®. 

1 pas aetiaa maftomiin i andar 
afi n$arh ha vend htundk 6 mid ran- 
tlruidn intend-. 

4, t?rnk Qpak Jit kh i at amik at 
dr&y k attend* 

5 r ta put an him Era n loft - 
o Taokdn apmpfirihet 1 at 1 deikdn 
bar fd6 neraklar havend at ia8r m&r 
fral. ift rend. 

G. marlom 6 apdrunih ut druy 
wartrnd ut haf 6H (i) an tp3*~)'d 
iff kunrtid hat-'Mn xvi'6 tan 
sulomandtur. 

7 . a phi tin mflihi 2 t fra ran 

hah-Ji apdr bavet. 


Yistusp asked P saying : How 
many years will this Pure Religion 
endure, and afterwards what 
times and seasons will come f 
Zilmasp, the minister* said: 
It will endure a thousand years, 
Then those men who are at 
that time will all become 
to venant-bieakers. 

One with another they wit I 
be revengeful and envious and 

false. 

And for that reason Erin 
Bahr will be delivered up to the 
fd'lb and the Tajik* will daily 
grow stronger and will seize 
district- after district. 

Mett w ill turn to unrighteousness 
and falsehood, and all that they 
say or do will be the more profit¬ 
able for themselves. 

And from them righteous con¬ 
duct wit! he distant. 


i MSS. >L i L> I DF. 
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8, pat apedatih rn Emn Saftr 
6 thilvjupatnn bar i gamn ra&Gt. 

9, nttHir i sarin ui mhnen 
ut 1 ut xmstak hanbar 
k-unend, at humakafi'uw. id a pa ltdk 
bttviL 

Kl. ut rv3 % e 1 gam ui jcvmtak i 
Myaidn 6 dm? ui pd/^dAU i 
du&mamn rasit. 

11. ui t warglh } apezawlituk Pas 
bavtf. 

1^, id htmdk ErHa sa&r & 
da&t i M£an duitruindn rnset. 

13 . id Anfran ut Br&n 

ilkind Urn ku Pnh anrnh 

‘paitaJe ne bavet t an i er apai (o) 
tntinh extend. 

14. u( jxd <*n i mt iijiiim in i 
tnflanktiT an i driyui farrow 
diJrrmi, an i driyui zmt farr&xv ne 
bfXtYt. 

15. id SsStSn ut m^urkan 6 
ilmndainh i apimiMk rmind r 

10, apiMn mortph if mi sink 
stikt-f tfgon pit ut mSt v&ttin i 
ftttuind ut mditir dujrtar [Hit kapht 
br barff . 

17 , id durf te-i hdt-J zgyU 
pfd mhdi hr fiumxML 

W. td pm piltir ut matur mnft, 
fipi-it andtsr zimndnkih hae kotok- 
xwtatj7h put hinft. 



For its lawlessness* this Erati 
Mhr will come as a heavy burden* 
to the governors of the provinces. 
And they will store up the 
tale of gold and silver, and much 
treasure and wealth also, and all 
will disappear and pass out of 
sight. 

And rutich royal treasure and 
wealth also will pass into the 
hands nnd possession of enemies. 

And untimely deaths will 
abound. 

And all Emu £ahr will fail 
into the band of those enemies. 
And Ancnlu and Eran will 
l>e confounded t so that the Iranian 
will not he distinguished from 
the foreigner; those who are 
Iranians will turn back to foreign 
ways. 

And in that evil time rich men 
wilt deem the poor fortunate, 
bsit the (xk it man ivil] not him¬ 
self ho fortunate. 

And the nobles and the great 
will come to a savourless life. 

Artel to them death will seem 
m sweet as to father and mother 
the sight of children and to a 
mother a dowered daughter. 

The da tighter who is born of 
her she will sell for a price. 

And the 5011 will strike fat her 
and mother and during bis life¬ 
time will deprive him of authority 
i the family, 

$jy <£j> 
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19. tit bmtar mas bmtar 

ia rwi , api-S mmtak hac*^ stdnit, 
api4 Mdstnk raB zur apar gdfiit. 

20 . fit zan gj/S» i xv£$ pal marg- 
mtm he ddk& . 

21 + ut amnk itt apailM iwHom 
o paitakTh msel. 

22. ut zQr til gukasih i afast ut 
drbyfruxv Save!, 

2!i r sap £vak apdk i lit nayn ut 
xmrend ut pal dostih Ttifiend 1 
ul rod i diftkar #ydn i evak 
fliilkar cdrak stipend ut vat kandv- 
iznd* 

24. ut u tutor an vat afiam on 
ki4 ftazawt nM pat farrow 
ddrend, an i ke-ifmzand Amt pat 
6aSm xmr ddrind. 

25 . at vat nmrtom 3 uzdrhikih 
ut htkdnlh ut j&tfV* ras&. 

2ft, Hi ftiidnrmp nh^uflak ut 
MJTt rat ut gar-rn wit i-azit. 

27, ul bar i urmran hem be 
bawf iif zanrik hac bare hr 3 
fciret. 

28 . ut bum vibmdak * ut vinas- 
kdr & be bavel ul i*a& aiCrdnlh he 
hinet. 


Add the younger brother will 
Strike the elder brother, and will 
take his wealth, and for his wealth 
will make false statements. 

And fi woman will commit 
mortal sin against her own life. 

And the inferior and obscure 
iimn will codie into notice. 

And wrong and false witness 
and lies will abound. 

By night one with another 
they will eat bread and drink 
wine, and walk in friendship, 
and next day they will plot one 
against the life of the other and 
plan evil. 

.And m that evil time him who 
has no children they deem 
fortunate, but him who has 
children they hold cheap in their 
eyes. 

And many men will go into 
exile and foreign lands and fall 
into distress. 

And the atmosphere will be 
confounded ^ and cold wind and 
hot wind will blow. 

And the fruit of the plants will 
become less, and earth will be 
without fruit. 

And the earth will be corrupt 
and injurious and will cause much 
desolation. 


1 MSS. rupftief, Bthl, SJe.H 3, 30, No. 2), DP- nfiind, 

* MSS. WrfUpod. DP. hfifutitind. 

* DP.tutibarU. 
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2D. ut varan i op ikangdm 
rant 1 ut an h~ mn8 w/ 

m i hav&. 

30, «j£Jr f/jtwr Oman gartft, 

31. ut diper z pat rnpiU 3 t 
tvrt dyB. 

32. Anr JEm hue guft at 
gdfffin i d past ut patmdn apod 
Mend, 

33, ut har marltm kc-k andak 
retiih &# amWfiAiA apemvhiktar 
wJ vat tar bart!t. 

31. tit kafitak he kart xanuk 
baret. 

35, asfidr 4 jtaink ut paBak a 
oJ^Br battik 

36. bandaidn pat mO r azdtdn 
rafi$nd. 

37, hr.. Yatddn azaflh pat Ian 
mehmdn ni bavSL, 

38. at martam i an vis 6 afsus¬ 
hi nh ut a pawn kmiknlh mrtend v 
ut mftok i xvastak ni* danend. 

3D. api-sdn mi&r ut d&tar'm pat 
dahlk 1 martonh 

40. apurnap 2 fit ptr 


And iiuft aaaoDflhk nil El Will 

Fall* and that which falls will be 
unprofitable and bad. 

Clouds will gather over the 
sky. 

And the scribe will come with 
had writing. 

And everyone will repudiate 
word and statement* covenant 
and agreement. 

And every roan who has little 
good, for him life becomes more 
savourless and more evil, 

A small house* being built* 
will |.uiss for a mansion. 

A horseman will become a man 
on foot, and the man on foot a 
horseman. 

Slaves will walk in the path of 
nobles. 

Save through Yazdan, nobility 
is not a guest in any body. 

And the men of that Great 
House will turn to mockery and 
iniquity and know* not the flavour 
of wealth. 

And for them affection and love 
will be towards the despised 
mart. 

The youth swiftly will become 
an old man. 


' MSS, ZJi>. 

s tyeaji’ ipep I j>-p- 

* Sm notn, 

* MSS. flrfi, 1M 
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41* ut fair fats ke pat vat 
kitnifoiHi i xtei sat bavet pul 
upQTftt and da rend r 

42. ut ItaOr MBr ut dtrti dih id 
roiaitSk rdtastdk evak apnk dit 
kossi&n i Mtttifc kunrt. 

43. td fan: ditlfear £i& pat upar 
stdnet. 

44. tit 9iunj at nod id stuhmal 
mart jxit m:v ddrend^ td framnak 
ut v*!h den martmn i*it d*~v darted. 

45. ut fa iM J his i*d apfiyost 

i tits pat kamilk fie rasend, 

46. tit martWft I jr nit an i tvif 
o]Bim zdijend hac os' it ut rb& i 
saxt 1 aajrttur ha vend he [hi) him 
xon id pail htirend ettya ha6 sang 
sturitar buirend. 

47. ill afso$ ul riyahrih paimSah 
ha vet, 

48. ul fair has a be&dnaWi ut 
[Jhi] xtesih i Ahraman irwxtnd 
mxend. 

49. ut mi&rdndrti£ tnnds a tufa r 
tin aftam fatntnd. 

50. tez ut tW dast (o) passoxv 
raxend, ireymi tip taHti I o drayap. 


51. ut SUuAan t Eran Sa#r 5 
hfin&api&n ut apasarifat rawitd . 

52, fd her ut xmstak o dmt i 
Aftemn i druvandnn msii ut 
hunulk ayd&n 3 he bnrend. 


And everyone who rejoices 
in his own bad deeds* they will 
hold it his privilege. 

Ant] the several districts anil 
provinces and cultivated tracts 
one with another will struggle 
in conflict. 

And from another he will take 
a thing as plunder. 

And the contentious and greedy 
and violent man they will deem 
good, but wise men of good fn.it II 
they will hold us? Pvn. 

Aml the several persons will 
nut attain their desires according 
to their needs. 

And the men who are born in 
that evil time will be harder than 
hard iron and bnt&s ; save that 
they are likewise blood and flesh 
they will be harder than atone. 
And mockery and defilement 
will be an ornament* 

And everyone will turn to 
strange ways and kinship with 
Ahraman the evil. 

And the covenant ■ brea kers will 
work injury at that time. 

Swiftly and speedily their hands 
will be given to sureties* as the 
streams ol a river flow to the 
sea. 

And the fires of Krun kihr will 
come to an end and ^ 
extinguished. 

And treasure and wealth will 
come into the hands of foreigner^ 
and all will become men of evil 
faith. 


* DP. vm. 1 \)(y^ M*' VIV* ***** 
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*5$. ul zvSstak ves gart hm&vl Y 
api-A bar m xvarend* 

54. ut Jtamak o dost i mrdardn 
i apemtdn rasit, 

55. ut har has kart kuni&n i di 
dii m< 7 pasmndend. 

56. ut suxfift ul aruHirih i dnidn 
hnc Mian apat msit. 

57 , FmiTidaklh jut apemecak ut 
margih pat pdnaldh ddrend, 


And they will amass much 
wealth, but they will not enjoy 
the fruit of it. 

And it will all pass into the 
hand a of unprofitable governors. 

And everyone will disapprove 
the work done by the other. 

And the harshness and evil 
of those men will come upon these. 

They will hold life savourless 
and death a refuge. 


1. pumt ** asked ”, NFera. ptifsldan “ to ask M t Av. pjrjsd 
1 ask pp . The problem of the r vowel in Iranian was fully discussed 
by Bartholomae {MM., 1926), and is touched upon by Reichelfc 

inQeacL d. Mg, Hpradnrm t Bd. iv a Iranisch, pp, 34-5. The position 
of Armenian loanwords has not been clearly recognized. Junker, 
}Y drier u, Badten, 1920, p. 139. seems to consider that corresponding 
to NFers. mury lL bird T1 Armenian must have had *murg 7 not *marg r 
The case is otherwise. Arm. Iw. mrd " rose fcl beside NPers, gul may 
be explained either as from a dialect in which f > ar t el Oss. amrd 
“ dead M < *iwffd-. mary u bind ", ard is oath IP < *ftn- r or as from a form 
with vowel -nr- Sammani ml* “rose” (quoted by Reichclt, loc. citj has 
probably compensatory lengthening due to the change -r£- > 1 cl 
WFera. ml < *sar&~+ Safe* twin " rose, flower iP f Sacu Dec . 52,53, and 
suit <P year ”, kamata- 11 head ”, have not developed this long vowel — 
+vard- Y *mrd~, +kamard-. Hence* in Arm, |ws. -nr- exists beside -u- 
in the other dialects as representative of the r vowel. Another word of 
ihm kind is: Arm \w, frflitf, baA " mane Av, baryta " back of 

3 fli ntp probably hrMim r, Unit. Sam*, j kfdj AnriAj pjlttviiir 

' 1 tit Wk very broad and rtrong "V brAunci < for br < *bm- of. prhiyv* 

" open ", lfd*f. S<iM. m 100. b**itb jmldfja" epeft", 2nd nmg, imperat.. 3Imt Sam, T 192, 
for -S* cf. irftn ■' 5 *oa notn. < ‘yiinjii* Av. for -ona ef. Leom*nn T £f. fg/. 

$pmckfor. h ItoOp pp. JS4 f. (not altogether r on vi being). Cf- abro Afg. " milH 1 ", 
(kt. ftfiraii '■ nftk ri , bare " m»ne ", Morg., Kt r l «. p. 91. [la thu passage 

Afa*f. -5*®#™.. 145-50, tClUiJning I be drtrriptLon uf lh* uiiu-rofra honic.jtuej r * , it 
is po^ibtr 1 to reengnize j dutmei " bia tail". Av. d*ma* v PkhL dumb dumbalr, NTtf*, 
rim*! dumb " tail Kp r ^tjKi dumti uu bid tail In *long»eilended ", whept dtjAj < *-*i! ru yia- 
la Itf^ide tint- "be *X leaded" to " gather' 1 {AnFS5^Ij*adf}, 

At. drt*y- '■ hold " to ,r hold ", ThIhod, r ' Rapport* so^Iq^^,'' #$/.., I 924 - 5 -, 
vat xxv. For -A- < -yc- cf . eimuArf- " riiQukH ‘".j 
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horse ", Pahl. tot, HPers. M “ neck, mane ", WdG., 116 50 - ^ 

•wary *' bird ” mav safely be recognized in rtramatj? “ peacock . 
De Lagarde's conation of it with Pahl. «h t*«rv is certainly 
possible : *se»<imarg may have been altered by asaimilation of » to 
t in accord with the Armenians' etymology “ loving the meadows 
sir “love", marg “ meadow ” = Iran. (Av.) maryS, HAG., 193. 
The Georgian phartamangi < 'frniamarg “ peacock ” has apparently 
dissimulated the second r to *, but such a form as vartawnup tnira . 
from Arm lw. «**■»«* headband, napkin ”, suggests the poss,bihty 
of analogy in the ending The same word 1 bird ” * 

the second component in hramarg = lor ‘ quail , see It Air., - . 
Sogd. (Buddh.) mry-. Frag , 3.38, 44. etc., should also be read „ *ry. 
The absence of the mater lectionis v is not decisive, but so immy 
examples of t«ry without tr arc fairly convincing- So, too, lor bogd. 
(Buddh.) mryyit “birds": Benvcniato, Gram. Sogd- a, >X re* 1 * 1 * 
•nuryiSt, Arm lw. iktrmul “ ostrich ”, HAG.. 1ST. is late, thirteenth 


century, , . , , , , 

Aral lw pirh- is a further example: parhak. pahtak, pahak 

[HAG., 218) occur ns part of a geographical name: jM Com, 
near Derbend. Hubadunann renders “ Wache von Cor ". The 
Armenian phrase corresponding is knpan korai the pass of Cor 
or rfruai- Colai " Gate of Co4", Hence a connection with Iran. •p//u- 
* vf 8u- t Av, pwtu-, Pahl pahl, NPers. pul, Kurd, purd ‘ pass, bridge 
is likely. I find the same word in laraparhak and pakok : in the phrase 
UmiptM vard, pahak mrd or ound " angariare ' (Cmkciak). In 
Mt 2T, 32, riw katen paimk H bar;# zxain nora “ ravrav i n y* P <w 
rWfc, roe <n*»pto ^5”: here tomparhok "beyond the way 
or passage - So in iamparh “ way ”, though the first part to** 
obscure to me : conu- can come from Iran, roganu- to lag , _ •» 

441. Can Sogd. (Buddh.) *»■» 258 - ■* com P arcd ? ^ Hth,ot 

translated « fwntttre ", Gram. Sogd.. 71. but Benvenirte. Qlouam, 

* national Cf. tifir'kh f ‘ Under ”, Frag., X «• 

Saka rak “ rose ” has ar < *mrd, like the Arm, hr. «mf. 
Cognate with this word is Saka vUakgc, Saw Doc., «**»> * lj J d ’ 
69 73 < ♦itSo- " plant **. Cf. Av. varsSa- “name of a plant AIU 
1369. (On D<»-. 65, see § 27 infra.) The ok* suffix is a Saks 

innovation. Old (Iran ) -oka was lost through *-ay«- > "<« nom ‘ 1 
-«i, as bhtmdai “ husband ”, et puss. Both -aka- and iw are found 
(perhaps' origmally diminutive) : “ (^U) WM bcs.de mom- 

“ bird Paid. mure, NFciu. mury, Sogd. (Buddh.) mry-, Oss. »«(fy, 
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ttot. "to, "•» *i “ —■ ” '*•* “*2*i gJVl’St 

V 163 ’ Av.mvW-,J/ W.A&A. V* 

ti.;, v v * i "r t ^ 

in -i < *e < *a*- Accordingly I translate Sacu Doc., <A. 

' Jfcfi „i W ■« *■* ■ w* *'"""" ““ „ 

■•* *tod they to »W* ■* f” *"L 

.. cf. due < *iWta- “ seen ”, to A»y- “ select , AlW. 

I’ ,j!tr - ■ . p hl vigiiaH KPe»- quzlftan “ choose ", tfdtm " P lllck ' 

Itoto. tokto. fc*L (Christ.) ;*»<' * »• a m '" ’ 

l„l ■ early ■ < US “ PQ r1y ”, ■«»('■ &»>•. *»• fOT «’ > *' *“ 

5 ” : «W- » P" ta “- V 

*«*- Id. pr»- l»rt. to*i s."S- -« < 

hus k,- Saka fridw^ " i-stfi ” rraytga- qwi k 

«c. Hence. cf. »«,«- toll W,l. OT«».«to* ” hril* . - 

u Paid. - so nock ". The lot. P l. oc™» Sum Doc.. .,1 
com amsm pc fa&n “ «c» lor a tor momenta they arc not 

P "^rl ndj. to St™ Doc.. 55, 'they May ” tpoti + <W 

for the form ot ftyfito™ “attentive”, U«d. Sum- ^' rt 

“ memory ” + ra, and tlauimfora- “ body 

otlsWi “they go, pass away” < VjP ** to (B U(1 dh.) 

y 8S„l “ thev advanced ”, IV., 58f. pret. yp-. VJ„ 784. etc., and 
JVpT ‘ to assemble ”, Paid- Aonfilpil* “ bringing to an end , 

\ 51 itiffff — *aap- beside Vi*- F " r th( ' Silka form d “ 1 

-deep”. Sflcw* JJoe., 71. “he sleeps”. A’-. 94. «• - 

Pahl- jrtgfton. hut Sogd, (Bnddh.J if> “ he fell asleep ", Fmg.'Ai. 13, 

without h-. t 

\rn, rnn/f. ,„nrA 1 death ”, /Uff . 473. astern in is ako prohaiily 

fm Iran, loanword to Av. ,».>r.>8 ;i «* “death In genuine Armenian 
wnrtls -rf' gives -rd (aioni "man ”, wd ‘ now , dpn). For -rij- 
in Arm. I have no example, hut t liefore f is lost initially (mi- three ) 
and -nfr- gave -our (Amr “ irarprfy )- Bnipnmn, Cntnrf. \gl- Idg. 
draw., i, I 433, and HnWhnmno. Arm. Gr.. 173, derive mark >tfr- 
jis a genuine Arm. word. It is important that Arm. malt, umk is an 
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_* steai like the Iranian word. The Gothic word «««**■ wb,ch 

Brugrntum and Hubschmann compare, ia rk-a* by Brngmann. 

IV- U 7 firom., », b 345, with -ire -w- 
l iw MA. On ViStsapa ace Hcnfeld, .4 rcL Mu., x,-, . ■ ■ 

Vi^ap sah and RaMifr* in ^ (ed. *$**>). »• rf *“**"*’ 

MPT. *fc Man. P- «. «-• 

v> ,i t jl. Cf. MPT- di/n " P urc Dfn ! Sal * W ° R 5 '” P r " 

1 ^ p iy», discussed by Marquart, 3«, and Junk«, 

p , 1( rta .. im The forms are: YAv. <«<**- 
Wort# a. Such™, p. l ’ )J ■ ■ - 

_ j.l £.• urjntj.iT h Ptihl tia'iitili itmwfiH * httitifi ■ + - J 

<jam ° { i ■ ’ to r ” (5) ** year ”, A«»»Wii* 

: MPT^: £- " time ». sal. Ma, *, P * 

Paid (Fr*h PaU.) Wm. Vnr -= *K». *«- 
Junker, Inc. cit,). The development is : 

toZte* of f ;;;; 

.SS “h; 

“**» iwolvta* ■ r« ,h p'. '| ',‘ 5 „ np"r tod. *nd At-. itB«- 

r'JT- - - ■■ - *-■ 

*2£SZ 

V 4f. 17 49, 9; 51. 18p and the important \ . . 

♦ ■ t f nlATtlhpT [)l tllP VVPi^lth^ 

« ■ x i* v, iQ He was a memoir w 

Community r xt** ^ J r n whence cjituc also 

omniscient wise minister. j«mHp, Syr 

For the Iona of the name cf HAU., «*• ^ ^ 

Tb. origin ol S.W.i i< r t r^aikl ,»o-N.W: prLJd 
Tod.--.co, DioWlo%.c. S S. '“* ° ,' 8 w B.W. Bj«B* 

initial ?/-- S.V changed it - NPere, b«M. The date 

■• «cn»l ■'. K.W H -"■''“"V ^«oo,. 8 o«-x«™ mm- °< ■'« 
of this change I* uncertain. In the Jian b 
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Tocki«k «M» : L 77 iSy, *8 tfo*. 193 WV >M eqmvnfcnt to InHo- 
scvth. ZAOOT, r«y., -j"™. SPe B . ,'«M. T 

L^rtamty in regard to another loanwopl, tHp name Jew t Heb. n.T' 

Arab, ynfcwrf, I*bL 1 MPT * 

Yncfortke, Christ. Sogd, (several times, ST., p 93b **■*“* 
but Sr 32 IS, ifhvd' Judas 32,23, yhtf ” Judaea ”, 30. 6. M VTY 
■ mountains of Judaea ”, It is ut least dear that the Chinese forms 
)fc iv-k* < *}u-hd and ± 7C ft"*. discussed by Uufer, 
SiRQ-Irmiica, 633-4. need not, as he supposed, have come from 
XPers. The Sogd. cm! eould have been the source. 

2 bittnj- This is also Zumosp's title in At., 35, etc. The word 
hasTbcon much disouBsetl. see Herefeld. PaiMi Gloss., No, 214. On 
the inscriptions occur (Pahl.) bgthk (Firs ) Wdg. Greek (fifth century 
a i> ) HlTfAHHS. It was a title of the margraves of Armenia and 
\ssvria In Arm. !w. bdcaix, Georg, lw. pitiaxsi, jntiahft. The bitaxi 
Vas an important imperial officer of high rank. For it* application to 
ZamAsp see Herefeld. Arch. 171, No 3. The form of the word 

i* unusual, tt U probably *pauAx*« : fit- < ptUt- is found m Faljl. 
pityarak Wflidp patydralc, and in the nom. propr. (Arm.) 

Bn knur, h and p vary : 11 dm pas- Justi, Iran A nmenbuch, p. 238 f. 

2. haziir sal “ millennium ", see now Herefeld, ,4rcA. Mitt., ii, 
38 f. The " thousand yean ” were to end with the coming (pmtnlfih, 
i„ 4(bm) nf Uxftyot.-ut (HGSetar). It was therefore found 
necessary to extend the period from Zoroaster's cm^iwa beyond the 
thousand years to explain the continued reign of evil. 

3 m iBmndruidn .4,6, dray . Whe re ver this word is foum l in Middle 
Iranian its meaning is “ falsehood ", as the corresponding dunosto-, 
dmu}am-. ilrtuupi -of the Old Persian inscriptions. The forms occurring 
Art : — 

Paid, dr&y. B-W. dial, draft, MX., 2, 177 ; Nybcrg, Ilil/b., p. 41. 
Andreas, Facsimile, p. 17, 1. The Semitic musk is KDH 

" false 

Sogd. fBuddk) Sryir, Or. Sogd., 13T, “ mensonge ”; brymh 

t PabL ^ may elandfw ^ -- 0|r J j » ■ NPtra. 

fjf-n < *ri^?w 1 Ay. vftom* {Only In k* + *ing, To the a*H5f yttb an - F 

uytolna- trtuTsktinj* Sunk* tUmw-, 3fp- T„ fl-L IS; cF- /j. p ?4„ and h*p*S*jb» 
■■ csindmj; ", iwrtr- sing^ >\ P -W, £4. The wtirti a* - s?s poorly npWnted in JflUk, 

11".. \U r 35&. To pybl* "life ", C-f. MFT, S,\V, pyV and i> “ pfnoc M * 
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“ imposture ”, SCE., 25:1, etc.; rhj prw Sryntw uVw m'fit " and in 
falsehood ho so speaks ", 

Siikn dr(i)5 hcatdmfi " they have spoken lies ”, Mail, Sum., 2.15. 
Ami. lw. drotizem, drzim " transgress, infringe, fail", tlmidun 
“ faithlessness ", ouztadrouZ “ violator of a vow, transgressor ”, 

The verb driiiitau occurs in Pahl., as MX., 8, 15 (ed. Andreas, 
p, 24, 11. 10-11): Mi&r ut Zurvan i ahtndrak id menok i dataslan 
k# jhiI el his ttruzei “ Mihr and Knivfm the infinite and the spirit 
of justice whom no one can deceive in aught ”, 

Herodotus noted (i, 138); nitr^i rrov Se auroten to ifnu&ta&ai 
Mvojiurrni - 

4. atvSc “envy". This is the Pahl. translation of Avestan 
araskS (Y., 9, 5), NPers. finis!,, rusk "envy", MPT. ryihjn sdj. 

“ envious ” (Sal. NacMr .), and probably ry&qorn “ enviers ” i Sal, 
Man. St., p. 1*24. Pahl., NPera., and MPT. have -it- over against 
Avestan -si-. Sogd. goes with the A vesta u: Christ. Sogd, rsqmf 
(ST. 33, 18): #mV« qt zyi/rtif bcl ’rsqmf (Vunujunr), Lt. 6, 1&. 
tov miXot'fXfvoi- Z t) Atu r ij v. 

8, dahgapatmi '' Lrtn * l w.dehpet. Btld,, MM., 3, 23f, p 

reads dr hi pit ; cf. Az. 17 : erdn dchapat. It is the title of the great 
king OP TfuiifiiOiijK vaifka as " King of the lands ”, Bah. sa? nifilatt, 
Herzfeld, Arch. Mitt., ii, 33- In Paid, it is parallel with mrdar, mlar, 
xviitdy (Btld.. los. cit.). Cf. on § 13 infra. 

9. zaren id uttimen zaren can lie explained 

from *s»Mrt(y)n-. It is then distinct Irani the adj. ztirrln < 
*zam aim (cl dill’., Sp. 1078). So in zaren kart, firm ptsii, 

AV. Gloss., 148, 13 ad j. “ ot silver”, but in asliaen 

S pesit, AV., 12. 9, is apparently noun. It could bo explained as 
analogic to sarSn. Hence (a)si»i?v might he kept in Az. 11 and here. 

9. Soar “reckoning”. Iranian (A)fw-rr- is well represented. 

Pahl rnarak Paz. mafa, XP. tiwm “number”. Paid, mar, 

HPcrs. mSr “number ”, Paid, d/iclr beside imar; see BthL. SR.. l, ?U 
Junker, FP„ 38, 93; amdremtan pay ” and “consider ", MM., I - 37, 
SR., 4, 4(1 In compounds; paseindr pasmlr “ defendant \ pelmar 
pchndr “ plaint iff", htiiacuidr 1 “opponent , MX., 1,37, etc., las, 
hamhndr haumrndl (= “Ankliigcr ”, MM.. 2, 20; MM., 1, 29), 

» A Similar term is found in Arm, iw. *n~m* ” proportimate" <*i«w«d* v 
mita. Il.itedimann, Arm. 4™. l» ftB no wdnlioh. 


rm*. ti. jvvHT I. 
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fndnftt 11 memory 11 (see ZIL f 2, (S3). HP* Inseript. 7imr *<iA*ndf < 
*a£fmdra iii ’Awtritr Minister of Finance ”, see Marquart, 

Mtna r § 34, Arm . |w. /Hjwwirufoir, see also Nybctg, " Pahlavi 
Inscriptions of Dt them 1. M /fa/L de hi Sociclc Scietttijiqac d'Azcrba uljun , 
I&29* No. 8, part v. biiVW *amartmr * NPers. Aamoir H number \ 
Arm. lw, Aamur 'calculation., number ”, cuti mine from *jLom-ffiarn- 
□r *adi-nidra . 1 Ay. rwr- t 1H7 T Paid, jwfwiwr “judgment", 

/V J F1 122. On the preverb *ad\- see .Marqunrt, Jrfrfia T jfg 21-b, and 
add Paid. ftaL \irtjt* *0&h^n * l law ”* 

Beside Forms without h - : £-* are found, with 5 : Av_ AiimflrjM/d 
diWihjfwiar j/ 5 pa rtikmar. *m m? palUmdrjn&m , Pnhl. okm itiia n , 

Stmum&n, NFern* himtiTdtw " to count ”, htm&r “ number ", Sogd. 
(Buddh.) &m 9 rt M he thinks ”, DhuUi, [>,11, etc,; hnrkh LL thought ", 
Dhula, 46, etc* ■ ptiuiyrty " ho counts ”, Frag., 2a 7 9; ptkm't “ number r \ 
SCE, r 3 r etc. ■ Sogd. (Christ.) km'rytj * v reflective ” r &m*t yt il thoughts 
Arm. lw. ji&jiar “ trace ”, nhriamn “ perceive + \ But Pahl. mdrlk i 
which Barthobraae derives from this worth is probably < *maii0r£i- t 
SJ?. P 1, 21. No. ! ; cf. Sogd. (Buddh.) mYkh “ words of sorcery ft T 
mfkryt " sorcerers ", Arm, lw. wumj^re “ prophot fP f MPT* wiAr- 
11 hymn ", 

To *hmar- belong ak> Suka humant- 11 moment ”, Sunt Doc . n u4 r 
73. A\ p f>_ 40 p etc M and fiMmaro- 4l many, countless ", .V. T 3. 34, Ufi. 
28, 7ft* 30* etc. LeuniLinn's derivation # uhjwjwdfra is* as often* too 
Indian (Ah, 78. 10)* 

To aAmdr; Beside this M. Iran. oft- < *a&i, the same form of 
pxeverb resulted from *nfi- > «A-< wee Btbl. r ZAIft\ t 63, No. I, 

on 31 IT. 'hdoiipj 'hf'mtj&n viPhPm, Paid, tihfdmUn 

Puss. niA*rd??iiin ik lead to f \ I see the smile proverb in a Sogdiun 
passage which has been rnLsunderstoc*I r SCI?*, 27-30* In I. 28 f. 
occurs : — 

ftgrm ’rty Zkny APV/t *Pny irsyt rUjm* \Uj Zhoj 'injh y'n'kh 
sfcrefj/ rhj pn.r ryz yirrt 7 nywnL 

Thin Benvenistc translates: ptiis il y a cclui qui « wturriturc ci 
vetemewt (?}. P\ti± il y « ctiJru qui drmeure dam unv maison cl a T «- m 
KUufacti&n h nourrilure cl niattenU, But the Chinese text refers only 
once to food and clothing* in Pelliut'a t^inwhition. 11. 10 f.: i| y ena 
qui nitmd nit jtalm* ct n'reuf a la cour, cl onl ri fcur gri tifctncnl# cl 

1 Arm. |w, kd*tut ■■ raliLlWhcd " < beside Fahl NF^pi- MU, 
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nourrittm. This antithesis is preceded in the Chinese (“ 3 g en ti gui 
errerd ou dehors et gue ktf&lm rf ie/roid torturent lh J and in the Sogdjari 
by the antithesis of hunger and cold and want of lodgment. With this 
it is possible to take I. 28 , ritjim 'sty Zhuj te"y! 'Pay wftft. In this 
the two words te 7 'yl an A wtfyt hove lacked an explanation. Gauthbt, 
Gram. Soyd. r h p- 72, clearly connected with the word £a $-“ to 
drink ** f whence Sogd. (Buddli.) f&'nt 41 hoissqn p \ cf. Arm. lw„ 

“ meal, feast r \ and so Benveniste in the Glo&mire, 8CE -„ 74* For 
t&fy- r also in the Glomiirz, L s’hfcbUbr +Sl is given. But it acenis better 
to explain both U”tfl and myf ns compounds of the verb fg- 
which occurs alao in SCE. y 457 f etc., 1 il sejoume,** 

the Sogdian cognate of Avestau say-, Sanshr, bteti. Then wfyi 
is clearly *vi-fdyati “ dwells apart, or in various places f, t for the vi~ 
of, ftanskr. 44 to dwell abroad, to lodge r \ and Junkers 

explanation of SEri. IVr-s. Truf. vy'g f Mid. Pets. Inscript. f jyvk in 
Boric r mid Saturn, 1929, I47-B, as from *uh?dhaka- l 

The other word dPtfl is rather more disguised, It is *6iidtjt from 
i-idtjvUi . It is u. case of assimilation,, tis- > ciJ^, of which two other 
clear cases occur : fi&tw'n 44 poor *\SVE. +1 1, 15, etc,, and Am’ 44 thirst ' . 
£Mwn h *tuttawan from *dvMavin through *tu4iavdn. The 
uiiassiniilutcd form is also found: SMw u “ poor \ brag.-, iidh d> 9 t and 
in the abstract &H'*rty poverty '. Frag., iio. 7. For the assimilation 
cl, further the Ami. Iw. ' L enemy from *dn£i9 iait% 

Similarly ten *6tin- 44 thirst ” is from *trhw- t Jfew Pars. ttfw 
4t thirsty V It should not- be connected mthtai- fl to drink” [Gauthiot* 
Gram. Soyd ,, 163 ), 

The development of r c%£ " third ” is naturally different and 
comes from *8rhya- Y see Gram* Svyd ., ii, 141. 

The pro verb <ifi- may also be present in Ossetic in the form ■£’- 
As is clear from fl dig Lt true ft < *kfiBya-h -@jr resulted inW hen T 
therefore, -c- isfoundinacuriHjiJi 14 aufhungen f an&sigen f 

bacamonftt u beldncon Bream? jn lfc zuriehten *\ and other verbs, 
it ran be explained as the form developed before vowels. This 

seems bettor than Miller’s explanation. Gtitnir. rf, Iran. Phil., I Aithang , 
p. S4, of h> from ms-, ti>* 

With more hesitation it b possible to derive Qsa, cfifsin brcnneti 
from if it Is assumed that *cH- could become *ct- and *o-. 

Thc Saka proverb tea- iti fmhfiijitj, N* t 50- 33* ^r jscrstffckelt + 
and A\, 50 , 34 p 4i or aerbricbt ” t may possibly contain o 

BEmiLir nfj - developed eit her before a vowel or by assimilation and later 
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transferred to other verba. For a similar development in the case of 
pall- kcc BthL, Z.t/H179-68. 

9. gtml “ treasure, treasury ” This word is attested for the 
Old Per*, period by the Aramaic Iw. N'"; *gans&, FMph. Pup. 
Sachiiu, 8 (see Scheftebwitz, Scripta Umversitati* , . . Ihetmahf- 
mitawTum, vol. i, 1020). Oml “ treasure ” and gSS “ rank arc 
closely associated, hence the simile m Az. 85: ifgon ^ 
martam “ like a man without rank and rights and without tratflire ’. 

10. ByakSn “royal**. Of- ganl i iagakSn "royal treasury ", 

Gtund.lt. Phil., U, 113. pdt.iMglkdit ’ PahimTm * 

I3'2, L 2, with *y- beside forms with -ft-, patsMh, -‘ft., see JRAS., 1030, 
pp. 0 f, Of. in the verb also HPera. ffiyad, Pahl. Myet 11 it is possible ”, 
but Jrnl. Pens, (Sal, Bull. ASP.. 1900, p. 271) 'n»£' and snr”SC* 
Here Mfthtaa may equally well be read, cf. Junker, FP., 114. 

U. vas iotvl " abounds ”, Cf. Old Pers. dmuga iahya^um msig 
aftawi ** The Lie abounded in the provinces ", B, , 1, 10, 

13, Aurriin ill Emit, Zrih, aiterih, it. Paid, \i-» can represent 
three distinct words : aSoro-, arym-, ayfB- each of which resulted in 
rr in the S.W, dialect, 

(1) dSor, it. see BthL, ZA/li .,225, SR., !>, 54, So, 4. It is found its 
compounds: fiStir-ffi 1 -) nteiiifn 'humility , etc,, hittci&nr under , 
NPers. azer, jct “ under ”. 

(2) argil-. Mid. Iran. NAV. dial, ’ry’ji *oryau, Herafeld, Paikuh, 
p. 145; S.W. dial, 'gr'n *iran, ibid.; Pahl. eran, NPera. cran ; cf, 
Os 3 . it “ an O.ssete ”, iron “ Ossetic ”, and Saka irvso yflrt “ Iranian 
Mountains ”, If,, 158. 5. Both dialects sire represented in Arm. !ws,; 
drift' and Emu. 

(3) ayra-. Pahl. onayran, atn’ran, Av. tintiymuam raoktuhum 
" the 30th day of the month ", cf. Oas. aly “ peak ”, 

With the suffix -av. -<?y it occurs in Paid. Vy ayratf 

"excellent”. MPT. (S.W.) V’yy aymij in T., iii, 260d, l. i 
(Scheftclowitz, Orieiu Christianas, 1&27). 

Here belongs MPT. >> (Sal., Mm. SL, 45. and Sal., Sachu.). 
For the treatment of -gr- and -ftj- see BthL, MM., 6, 13-14: these 
two groups are not confused [by metathesis to -yr-} in Iranian. t.’f r 
NPcm- Mtnry, Sojtd. ’laryur, Oss. mary " bird ”, XPcrs, maty 
“ meadow ”, Sopd. wiryA “wood 1 ’; but Pahl. aiutytan, NlVrs. 
nitrmn. 

Andreas tapwt Lenta, Die SlcHung Jesu, p. 41, Note) is, therefore. 
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in error when he connect, MPT, yV with V«- MT.’rfv " 
dear ” la to be connected with flr 3 - “ to he worth . Th« word 
represented : Av. ar,*j-, an/at, Y„ 50, 10 ; arynh, Ha S. *«**. 1.«S 
<tr.w- “ valuable ", arsji- “ worthy ”, anjoh- ” pn™ ■ 

Pahl. art, artftt, Arm. lw. **», NPters. «r/ f af^w, 

MPT. ’mV “ dear*’, 'r<fvyj{t) " dearness ”, Sopd. (Muddli.) ry 
price ”, 1\V„ 0 m*“ price’*. Ami. lw. W "F*“? ’f*j" 

“ to honour ”, anartfcm “ to dishonour ”, Skr. argM price . H^te 
belongs also Saka aly$S»$ t later njsana. “ piuice " : this is 
t.„. < • 0( $5 *b-. It is necessary to recognize ys (notation of s) < 
palatal development of Iranian * Similarly in 

Skr. iZMraj^i, 89- 5, and elsewhere, bead* dij*- m Srdsm„ 

j£EH " one who holds ”, L„ 89. 15. «. », ete.,a_nd dr^na, 

A' 107 28, 11 to be held ”, Av. dray- “ hold Alysfao, therefore, 
ta not represent a base (Indodran.) **gh distinct Irom . 
Letmunn supposed, 63. The form nlys- ( « «*►) Wlth J* . 

Agrees with NPers. ami Pahl. nrtdn “ worthy . Two forms one palate 
end one guttural, esiat side by side, originally due to the ^bpment 
of gutturals to palatals before front vowels in lndo-Iranian. Lsamplcs 
of the two forms in Pahl. -k ami -* are: 

NPers. beside gurey “ flight ", afrvy rays , roz a> . 
the voiced guttural cf. Pahl. NPers, tang “ constricted , Pahl. «&>V. 
MPT. vidang, Arm. lw. vtang “peril, dirtrett” bcs.de NPei* tonj 

« pressing, tvinc ", ^ ^ «™» OJf f(m£ ‘ B ** aiam Z 

(of gaze). Iranian b«id« *AmM- IIer,!to P"**W 

(Buddh.) Wtfy- "pain”, a form without nasal, cf. pB**- 

beside pm “law”, Christ, Sogd. pdq\ In this way, too, is to bo 
explained Saha tigm “garden”, N„ 169. 3, l ine. smg. but* 

L., 127, If.. 171. 15 (ys = z. i - =*). f"> m over ogams 

Sogd. (Christ.) b'gfiSy "garden”, Ut.. 31, 33 *»•*"«. ST 1*. 

If), etc.; Pahl. KPers. % “garden”, otherw.se T.eumam, Z>:gL S., 

1930 IS8 

thf’lkk. »otdj«Doc.,63)t»n >* espkined in the Kraio 
„ It mnv Le j«i-ra«- <• - «. - » «*U b ” " uss P‘, , '"‘f ,M _ /f 
„ r ,kewkc*i. TU '<!»'■- ='■ M 
paxond, Pa X . pod®™, NPm. J^aA^ ««f Bth ' / ^ 

Marqnart Atf*a, & 31. ^o- » the form with palatal 

which corresponds to XPers. roy “ a verdant meadow- . 

> Hwt* Ana. lw. ” Uefr.tiv,, ", "to ^\. UhL **' {M **‘ 

MX., y. ISI, ed. AodreM, P . 17, l< l >)■ to*** ta " to ' h ™ av *‘ ' 
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To return to Paid. Sr. PaE. aH3rT t J/AV + 21 + 25, is rendered into 
Ski, by ofldJdi/Krcrrc/a. In nnZr\h f therefore, is included both the non’ 
Iranian peoples and their habits. Paid, er 14 Iranian " occurs in Az. 79: 
& Ct azfit jxisosv ni dot (l no I ran inn noble answered *\ 

Erin wS forms a Tegular part, of the titular}" of Sasunian 

kings, Herzfeld, Ptiikuli, p. 145. Both Northern [arytln uB amryan) 
and Southern (Fran i*8 anerati) forma are known, 

Arm. «mm t and derivatives, “ blessed ”, may be from either 
aryti- or ayra t with a development of meaning in ecclesiastical use. 

hi Saha beside palatal forms, m above, a form with guttural is 
to be recognized in dtut " fire”. Mart. Sam.. 2StfT t dai " fine ”, N wx 58. 
1G — dei, N. f 102* 10 t Sustt. sing, daimt, N. t 68. 9* loo. sing, duiia, 
JV, a 15G 12, from *ddya-> cf r NFers. day 41 brand ", Av. dag -“ to bum ", 
AlW. t 6T6 + The palatal forma occur in the Saka verb pa-dafsauj 
-i to be burnt", iY., 101. 41, with part, jmdtiu- padhja- " burnt ” < 
*pa-dayhi, 

14. vat (Nyherg* Ifdfdmch, p. 55, ff^C) J< bad”, 

NPers. tad, Arm. Ivv. rat. In Saka, hda- f bafaka- is K small It is 
possible to compare for the semantics Sogd. (Buddh.) la Av. hixu- 
11 small " with Gr. kow&s 1 41 bad . For the Saka words see N ., 13. 41 j 
93. 42 ; 75. 27 ; ialaAri, 13. 42 ; Mali. Scatty 28G, etc. 

14. driym “ poor TT + It is here defined by its antithesis 

“ rich ", For the reading, Bartholomae {MM.. l p 37) pointed to the 
Pares “Pen*. j- 1 0'-“X j? ’* p datffctf* dfarydSn dafeif, 

efriofi, (/rj/n5f7 f MX . , p, 55. Y. Av. driyu ■, Jr! r7 f. T (.4. Av. dFfSjii^ 

The relation of Puz. d ary Hit to KPpts, darrvk is not dear. Mas -yd- been 
interchanged with -it- ? It is possible to compare Pahl. petal 
< *parijfYz i*]xiri-oj(ih) and nparvfi < *upary-9& (?) H victorious ”, 

15. dsdldn H nobles " : epithet of the bead of u vi$ t 

OPera. vi9 r and his family— 14 nobly bom ”, Az 79, er 11 noble 
Iranian ”, sec Herzfeld, Arch. i, 183, No, 2, Av. The 

OPere. passage, B. t i, 3 t ajme/d mnafuj “ we are noble Pl is still disputed. 
HcEzMd, i-lirA. AfiW P j adopts the conjecture Mata, which would fit 
admirably, azdfih ** nobility, high birth ” is a favour from Ya&dan 
in § 37 infra. 

For dzdt in the sense of ^ free ", NPere. SzSd r see BthL, SH t 1, 47 t 
No. 5: mart c k&4 mSa&rik ,. * azat hi kart 44 when a man ban freed the 
slave ”. 

10. duxtar pat kujrn “a daughter with 
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dowry ”, Phrases consisting of pit with a noun cun be used 
attributivelv without the relative i (e) f see Btlil., SR., 5. 9, 33: daxti pit 
en Mi “ web n daughter ", xtfztok pit stunk, xmtdak pdapamand 
aStift pit xvtmL hmitoi pit S» ti&t*wk. &ta48n pH The pjiraaca 
form ailis. jntotStok "savoury", pntn&6k "strong”, d.ilusr., 
p. DO, No. f>i>S r and frequently in XPere. : bafarr “ splendid . Tor 
kfam ° dowry ", NPere. Idibui. Arm. fa«* HAG., 163. 

18 imtak xmlayVt “ authority in the house, patna potato* . 
fctoft „«% is found m two senses: (l> kdak " house corresponding 
to Av. uwdrm- (G.Av. ibrnfaH. OPers. muiwja- {fldj.). the (unuly. 
m latal “ House, the Great House ", or vis, OPers, 4 i0, lienee kata ■ 
watSySn are Satraps, HerxHd, Arth. M tit., 1, 116 ; Bthl,, MM., 
3f 34 f, So in the him. Band., *214, 13: AW [du]w«dar r . . . - mn 
jofr pot 90 *katak [Text n n% ^ “ Alexander Cwr 


divided Erfin Sahr among 90 prince ". 

10 . :ffr apr gdf&. r«t § 3'2, V- Arm lw ‘ " ... 

MPT. zrr "lies", ?Wi ."lying speech", Sal., Mtm. SL, p. SO, 
? 9 , and SaMge. The spelling I'.J'T remains oWnre (see Junker, 
Cane., 3. GO); it may be either graphic distinction from zvr, -<>r 

“strength”, or indicate n disyllabic. In Paid, occurs a word 
Iran. B<t. r 167, l. 4: <?£ dart yA-uj5 to- which could he “ peril, pain, 
vrQti g hatredThen read *iukar, in which -A- may be in hiatus, 
or *^«ir with scriptio plena of -a-. The same word may occur in 
him . , . 5* used °f dirs. Avestan mh- in compounds 
ilIf., 1698 ; OPers. :un> "wrong", zarakaru- 
“ doing wrong ", B. f i , § 13, possibly Skr. htdras- “ deceit, wrong . 
Cf JJF,, 3 , 20 , 2 ( 374 ): ffpn defso dp hvtiro nydvriiUi»if u ^wfctfc they 
fall away into the hatred and evil of the worshipper ol other gods . 
Here Atdraa- appears '^h dv^as- as b the Iron. Bund . passage just 


In Sogd. { Buddh.) occurs another word for “ wrong ", Vu, Dhtta, 83, 
Dhmm 141, V«A. 144, Yn ny yu'«h, IV., 1450. 1 tort et 

pfehe ", which seems to offer a menus of explaining the Avcstan 
«»»«! .are&i-, Yt., 10. 35. duaf Ary., epithet ofMidra-it remains 
tines plained in the latest translation of Ydt ID (Bertel. Die So*** u. 
Mithra im p. 143. $ 35, No. 1). By comparison with th» 

Sogdinn word V,. “ wrong ", the Av, is probably * jmtatf «w*J ; 

to kSy, AIW., 464, Skr, edguit, etc. Cf. also Mifeas 
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epithet tumfar/ttt, Yi. ? 10 r 26, A< punisher T \ < *a-aj\-iar-. To 

cf- Skr. ftw-.. For the spelling l.c -- d r see Reichdt, A\ r, JFfcfii. fruA, 

p, 45,: § 61 + 

The same word ls in Rrikii «m(-, translating Sanskrit 
£,, H8, JfaiY, (Spin. + 274 p etc. For the form t:f. liirta- “deaf ”, Sogd, 
(Bud fill,) krn-, Pahl. jtfi it. Ay. kar.ma-^ It is found also in the compound 
ilrrtMjida- ■ The Saku form with a- supports the A vesta n 

vocalization ar* against the Skr. r- T 

2L Atwnk dp* "inferior**. Av. am& u under, down M , Skr, 

dmm- " inferior " t Pahl. nnimn, fitrwn “ down ”. MP. Inscript. 

ararone. ttviiTondarr “ yonder, beyond, superior ’* (Herxfcld, Paii'i/fi), 
This word avrtnk should probably he read fur § 58 in/m : 

TVarlak “small” is less suitable. For the form cf. Palil. aparikan, 
a {sink, ujmmk li superior ”, tiBariinn ” itiferiores ”, aparlk&n 
' auperiures ”, MPT, 'bnj '* superior ” ; cf. BlhL, XII., i, 30. 

2-1. <in i Av, an ke “ lie who Pahl. MSS), are of no critical value 
in deciding on the presence or absence of the relative i (*"} - OFers- 
hya. The full relative sense was gradually obscured, and although 
still frequent in Pahl. (written either a nr 4 / ZY), is there, too, some¬ 
times strengthen'd by the addition of k?, ka, or ifgdn. On ikii yg i 

see MX., 2. m, 186; Bthh, SR, 2, 26, No. 3; Pa?., i hi, 31X„ 
loc. cit. On 1 if, Bthh, Zur Ehjm.. 23 (where the text can he kept). 
On 1 ctfjon, (f, Pax., MX., 41. 11, panz druh ... 1 inn hast si w xoiin 
u tJurua u mug u asrunamfi “the live l)ru£ , . , which are avarice 
and anger and lust and shame and discontent ”, 

23. vzdihtkih “ exile Av, usihhyunt/mfa framSago, K., 26, 9, 
“ the fravrtis of those who are outside the provinces,” is translated 
in the Pa hi. Comm, by Uidih’ikan-.t tthrafiau framhr. On daily u 
§ 8 supra. Sogd. (Buddh,) ’ztyw *"i&tyu (Beuvematc, Gram Sogd., 
17<I ) “ «iiod ”, MPT. 'zdyh, ’vzdyk " exiled ”, Sal,, Man. St.. 
49, 104. 


25. belcamh “foreign parts" bfkarnM. § 48. 

Pahl. be out, away ’, frequently in the phrase Aw 5 ij _u]|,, ruwn 

tie 3 id d'fJaret “ whither does the soul go ? " Bt.hl., SR,, 2. 47. For 
hac . . . be, see § 27 mfra. Pahl. heron “ outside ”, MIT. bijn'n, 8aL, 


Man. St., 62; Bm.,ZAlW., 51 j NPere. P^hLASom^ 

or outermost ”, superlative to A«" “out”, MPT, bydvm. 
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Puhl- bekanak " foreign", NPers. begana *LC. PfthL bi- 5u8rik 
“ foreign "■ Ct BtR, 3, 34, No. 1. It seems hard 

to separate from these words Sogd, (Buddh.) fyt ~ : fiyk ‘outside , 
Pgkprmw " outside ”, Pyk.Tr " to the outside ", pykfynyl “ heretic ”, 
plur. fyi&gnyt, DS ., 5, 11, cafr DAuR 35,“ inside and outride ”. 
pyhp'r, Dhttfa-, 12S, fiykp’Tyikt Dhvia, 17-1, 50, etc,, external . 
Christ. Sogd. {ST... 7l>, 13, 14) {fakq)dara>it wing pa* “they drove 
him out”’ YughnoH ink “ outside ”, 6i . . . tn'fH “outride of”, 
bco Bettveniste, Grant. Stxjd., ii, 155-0, Further, Wan. W77 outside , 
icihunj “being outside ", Sariqoli trad, ico&nJ, Grumt. Iran. Phil., 


ih, 30 ®. 

26. a&iufiak [tfuftak) disorderedIforquart, 

Adina, § 24, has dealt with the preverb (Iranian) ndi-> aS- s dAo, h-, 
c-. see § 9 mtpra {jitswri Junker, I I 1 ., 3H-9, 03 ) Bthl., SR ., 1. il, No. 1). 
This preverh is found often beside forms with in which one can 
recognize either Iranian 5- or adi > a-. Paid. Tsai, ’dryn law ", 
MPT. %’ir “helper 11 assure this oS 1 - for Paid, With aUa/tab 
cf. vihiftan “ to min ”, tiMpikn, aiop. Arm. lw, apSop, aktp tumult , 
IIAO., 106, NPers. SiSb, Majtan, Sogd. (Buddh,) 'jBsWpf, SCE., 


104, “ dcorcher ", 

27. “ fruit FabL bar, HBert. &«r “ fruit, produce ”, 

Draxt i AflOrik, § 1 (PM. T., 109)&«1%4 mamt aayur “ its fruit resembles 
a grape barpar ^ “ fruit-bearing ", “ profitable ”, Bthh, SR., 

5, 29, Sogd. (Buddh!) pr’k “fruit”, FA’-, «>* (Christ.) Mfi 
“ ffa mpiribv ", ST. , 19. 1®, 21. 14. This is probably the wonl which 
ociurn in the Suku (Sriai JJoewBMtif, 65) ma US M pvaT mi ban 
t ilakye brrr vi “ Do not fear so, the fruit of the plants appears in it* 

(time oi) growth *\ , — 

brtt, < •abi-nSa-. The development will he *6irfi|i > »«*» > 
*4rtT > Cri, (irr), for the loss of -u- -e- ef. grulco, yrmeyaw, 

X„ 2, 20, and ttlye “ he goes ”, to mUi “ grows ”, Sam., lio, 
126, 117 < rvi-ti < VtfSsfi, Av. rued* "grow ”, AIW-. 

NFent, rurion, royad, Paid. roSisn, rvttan, Sogd. I Buddh.) rtebt, *r»aH 
" grows ”, Dhyava, 284, etc., wVk “growing”. Frag., 3. 4, nrtl 
“ may it grow ", Frag., 3. 5. The Saha compound 1* foniitl in 

hambrrittt, Mail. Sam., 128, “ grows together ", which also illustrates 
the earlier stage -rtiT-. For cf. &re dear , A., 1 ,J| 3. 20, cane 
brrt, N., 119. 6, 
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With rrltfi, mii illustrate* a tendency in Saka phonetics in the 
treatment of intervocalic -S-. For mi “ appears ?T = mini, seiUi* 
X. 7 50/24, etc., cl- kei* " he thinks *\ Malt Sam,, p, 41 {E, r siv, 31) = 
ieUh .V,, 22. 33. In Saka -ada- became > ai > ei 3 e 
mad-, mailt i M is intoxicated rT , A\, 127. 8, 15, 

femf- T iwifti “ he binds r % N* t 127. 9 r 21 ; baindi, 3rd plur. ; basta-, 
part. 

mud-, midi, m'tti “ appears **, 31. l r 50. 31, etc.; sauieft, 3rd pltir.; 

part. 

rad- t *tibi-vad- bmtiti * £ mounts T \ Mad, Sam,, 150; frpWi p part.p 
A\. 76. 44 ; 41 they lead ”, b&sta^ part. 

*ati-vfid% tvajfSki ** a £uide ?T . 

•hmw/-, mwsfru, 2nd sing., 11 you have escaped ”, A\, 169. 10. 
tod* t rvltti 11 grows TT ( frusta- 1 part,, A .. 171. 12; hambniVti 11 grows 
together ”, 

But from bod% butte *'he awakea”, L. r 129; Mite “ it gives 
perfume ”, L. 7 129, bumfe, 3rd plur. ; and from rvd- t rruye “ m 
deprived of Bhadrak. S., 32 T 

These verba in *ad- therefore fall together in the present with -*¥• 
verba : daitti “ ho sets ”, daindi “ they see ”, but- with part, dita- 
*' seen ” ; pmi’, 2nd sing. imperut. 11 fear ” < *pa bni/D- t Av, bay-, 
AIW., 927 . 

It accordingly becomes possible to explain the line Mail. Sam., 249 : 
nyaskya flf hjmili bihryu te ttita fihmina kiisde “ humiliation is upon 
them exceedingly, wb«0 looks upon these desirable things ”, 

Shvaina < *S-hoS&mo-ka- to Paid, xmh-, xm&-, “ desire 

KPera. artwA-, anvisfaji "desire", Afg, xmtvi "taste, pleasure", 
Av. xtandra-htm- " pleasing" (see Uorg., Et. Voc. Pashto; AIW., 
jaeri). nws to- “ cooked ", AIW., 1878, to Skr. shU-, MPT. xvatl 
“ desired " to xoa^, and wmt'“ desired ” to For axes-, Kurd, 

mo;-, Trust, Za/Ji iw-, xMi-, wM, see BthL, SR.. 5. 55, Xo. 2, In 
Sogd, (Buddh.) occurs ywys- “ beg lor " (yi oyzty, 3rd sing,. Dhuto, 
280, I'reg., % i. 10, etc.), yinjiktr " question ", Dhuta, 77, ywyt'y km 
" will seek ”, Bkititi, 144. Sogd. (Christ.) yfribj0’ “ I will beg ”, ST., 
75, 4, etc., (’* not wishing wcU " _ ) ■* enemies ”, Christ, 

Sogd. keeps Y distinct from t, although in peyvy p'tyny “ answer ” 
y may replace x. At least, it is impossible to separate Sogd. yv;z- 
“ reek " from the Western wat- “ desire oAwn'jid Ls, therefore, 
desired things . In k>t*dc ] recognize the verb corresponding to 
Sogd. (Buddh.) £W- in tk'wi. “ contemplate ", ti'vzH u he regartk ", 
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I)fillip 87 + with Me (phonetically -Me) < 

^Joteae i npjfiistte 11 he hours L. s 12-1 „ < 

On mhkye see § 1 {on pursU) mpr el. 

27. kid . . . he -u*j * * . £ kl without M . This foqweat phmw 

ia aiiutratcd by BtbL. Sit,, 2. 17. Cf. archaic NPera. jl ^ ^ a:, 
Browne, " Old Pcrs. Comm. on the Kur'dn,” JRAS* t 1894, p. 139 ; 
Pah!, f* 7 k jc £ -wy a Spiegel, Eini t 1. 147, 

28. hum *vixtndak uf *mmskaf bi bm&. All MSS, here are corrupt. 
The readings are:— 

wt". 

/>£. ^ja>i 

dp. ^1(2_ £)j 

and 6r7wt and jntf, are often confused. Tor 1 read 

risaiwfuJt “injured, damaged ”, connected with I’ahl. n'ietud 
“ damk-ic MPT. vzynd, NPers. gaxartd. A similarly corrupt 
passage seeds to occur in .41’., 53- 3. should be rend 

lwQlg|.l ^ zamVc viSavdenattd “they injure the earth ". In SBE., 
47, 166, KgHO J U?. (West, %aiujfoit »): one can read tiitiitShd-a 

passive form of the denominative v&mdinlta)i, sea Bthl., Jh'r, Si., 
5. So : rnfidmaslatt, pass, to raf&lvmttt*. (But see Oorr.j 

For I read rinaskSr, t'iflds ‘ (1) mjury, 

damage, (2) sin”, as in Ann. lw. vnai “ (1) injury, (2) am". Uf. | -4 
infra, the complaint of Spandaramat, Paglinro, Az„ 48, translates 
triads hinit bv “ wmdofnde”, but a lew ethical sense is equally 
possible: “ he causes damage, does injury to NPers. gui\ah is 
“sin” Cf, BthL, SR,, 5. 6, vinMarlfi (1) “ Vcrschuldcn”, (2) 

" Schadignng . „ 

avtramh “ desolation ” avfrail “ desolated, waste 

i$ usually written with £) = v (not ffy \ NPe». reran, tar., avin/n, 
M Pern. Paid, aritak “waste”, y*j«, -Vnn, l»* 

nirrafr, see Bthl., 24/11’., p. 116, !No. 1. 

30. gartit “ turns about", Two roots vart- and gart- 

amto be distinguished. They occur together in MdCikan ifotrang, § I T, 
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rntritin yarns* i, .. Bull ASF., 1687, Moigenstierne, Et. Voc r 
Pashto, p. 27, ha* tliseu.^l tJuest 1 words. Pcr*. tjaMtin gardldan has 
eoiifonTulci:] tie two words in one, but Am®maul jftl- *' to tarn " and 
othi-r dialect forms prove llie existence of 

3L dipt 7 / et Heqq, There appears to Iks serious corruption in tfao 

■MBS. here DP., often the better MS. T ha * hjj 

that ifl p at diper i€ pat vtit iirjtL On ^0} see |j ST, iii. I * infra „ 

Modi’* MSS. give: *0^ TtHJliH if V«51 '^> fr *** 

nijtiit vat fii/ct. I have tentatively adopted diper pal nipiM i tat 
ayet For the muling difir > f. Christ. Sngd,, ST., 17, 1, dipM with 
-: -iSfi- *dipi-fiaT, SIP. Tnscript. dpy it. The -e- < *;« t-hanged, 
early to -T- (before i < *mj, hence Ami. Iw. dpir “ scribe ”, but Arm. 
lw. den “ religion " < Av. datnd, In place of dyit, hast " is *’ 

could be read by assuming that the scribe read as a yet and 

substituted the mask 1 TYN-et, see BthL, U ZKM., 

26, 408. 

!i3. a-S, a " then", frequent as correlative, < *<7tf, Y.Av. fiat, 
Bthl., Sit., 4, 46, It is regularly followed by an enclitic pronoun, 
fl-5, a-wait, d-wii, or -6, -id, &-6, a-i-i *' then also ” For 

examples see Bthl., Sit,, 3. 23, 24; Sit,. 5, 8 2D, 38; MM., 1.8- 
MM., 4.14. 

34. lialTdat be kart rdimk (/aril. Far the predicative use of the 
participle cf. at fiat hawdk ci talfar See If murt nvlay kai M Att&mf 
nest ** He is worst of all with whom being dead God is not satisfied ", 
Pahl. T., p. 40, 1. 17. Knfmik, diminutive to katak “ house”, see 
Sal.. Grmd. Iran, Phil., i, 281 ; Horn, ibid., if>, 181, 

34, kart u made ”, For the vocalization cf. N Peis. Jta«f, MPT. 
hjrd, *kerd or *kird, Arm. |w, -kart, HAG.. 108. On the vowel r, see 
§ 1 supra. Oss. has -ar-, nuird “ dead ", ard “ oath ", but Sqgd. (Buddh.) 
vnertk “ dead ", Frag,, 2c, 14, etc. Cf, jiicrS "guilt”, Frag., 2a. 
10, etc., Palil. purtak 1 guilty ", Sakn has vnula- " dead ” < mfla-. 
Hereto also tiida• “ home " < beta- and piitnUda- " withered " (cf. 
ftmiia-, K., 106. 35, " worn out (?) ") in Sacu Doc., 63-4 

jiihqnai bwli tpyaiyi stdtn vd hdrvaidi 
»wr»i sc’ «i/(j kdka dyejm tirka ti buiajsa 

*nam fa vala dUti ftytni pdmQdu hamate 

»Ktiii n" buda ij.dri byaji kya spyaltyi nrt ktdka 
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- In the time of delight {?) the tinkers grow. This tom of vans is 
.'ood to see and sweet-rented. This rose in my hand will fade. But. 
it is carried in my mindful heart when the flowers are no more ”, ^ 
m»Mi, po^ihly part, middle to jmi "he Rights m , 
YajmccMiM, 45: for js =-j =<r>J cf. “ they kill ” j-'" J1 " ,d1 « 

jsanSni “ to be killed ", N., 101. 39. pirn “ lifetime \ jw* ^ay 
l live”, jtnndi "they live ”,paijsite " it blooms \ M., !-<>, 

“ mn te bloom ”, M., 191. Beside jrijfi. of which jV is unusual if it w 
related tn Av. .mi- (Skr. jajute. etc), occurs a word p9(* 
treasures", Leiimami, Suppht., p. 18T, with the expected ys- - a, 
Av. a***-, For < *, i cf. «dm “ you”, nom. <*yuiam, phe i 

“he strikes ”, “with a blow ”, A'.. 9. l(> Av / 

>*- in piilm- “striking”. NPers. P Ut "meal , Skr. p.ml?U 
anil *r»aa«, § 1 *bjWK Bence _/'%"«* Wdi time of 

TJX** *mm ”, «<* («“*•«) “«* *• 

Umjm probably adj, Cf. tryt'uj&a “ huvmg holes , kkunojw 
“ defective ”, rriwinjsn " defiled f , JPtf® 0 savour} , 

twifa “ borne, carried ” < *¥*-- , , „ * , 

jtfmfido- > “ withered " < pam^. mida- " <ktid < ' B ‘ rt0 '’ for 
no-, pi3’ cf, iwrojiijile “ diminUUeu " (to Mg. ritMjai). 

m~m bySji " in mindful heart 4y$» '* ad J to V«; ' ^mory . 
<‘lvSU.-l.yo. for omWon of -/■ cl, W»c “ *»h <™d . 
rS “the, tcok” bciJe nSli “he took”, rl«. nom. 

»li w - „ The suffix i« treated by Leumann. L , 101- The word 

** .Sec Dee.. «. 441 fM '• el - «!«“ ?rT r “Ldd 
meaning “ of the ” : doji < **»■- “ *•'. Jn ”™ '."J 1 ” 
have expected *doji, cl. data, loc. aing.,' in the lit' - '' . 

In cimtmtt to «. «#.. «l-» - “ *”> “ * , ' K™cn,t 

“ honoured ” < *e-u«Ma, cf. Av, ad«0.(Wte- not honour 

the teacher end. fat »Jt, NIVm. *-jH ”1» “ ' P 
lumps, end ka»«f#t- “ favoured ” < kn»-ifo*i-. U- 1 ■ ■ 

i ,»>nnn.t.,,rea r > S 3 - = 

fl^ F Docurtf far *kr. mflA-irt mm- ■ ■ ^ l /i" Jm*Md ,p * 

a PEBlra aV„ Ittl. 8 : 10 be celled w.th Jl fivition d 

-cf .he hiag-iVjWS.. 1914. 349, sed Wa‘ J* * lV,c “ 

■beside l^aft 101 L 3^1 r 
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handari “ tranquil ” have -art- and -art-. From ytm- u make, do % 
yida- < *jf*"rto- T in which i- is due to the jy~, beside yuda-. 

Si. pa&vlr or poSli " footman Arm. Iw. payik u foot-soldier”, 
NPers. jwig "messenger”. Arab iw. fat] u courier”* Syriac 
“ foot-soldier ”, BAG*, 220* The short -d- is found also in OPers, 
ftipodiy * L behind ”, NTera, jmi " foot, track ”, az pai ki behind ”, 
Pah!- yajo* pa5e (Nyt. f Hitfsh., p. 57), pti S, FP , p. 98, xSogd. 
(Bud.IL ) p&y jaStf, *jxiSe “ at every step ”, Dhyana* 284. Here 
belongs also Saka nvai, nv% < *mpadi + ahya y nva r nuva < m mpadd, 
nvaiya < *nipad<Uja (loc* sing.), cf. ddna < *idyamyd 11 in the lire ” r 
§ 13 #r.rp/u. Referenced are il/ritf. Sant,, 157 fi?tvia'j + 247 (num) ; Sfwu 
j Doc., 38, 53 (iivl); /iftflrfnii if., 18 (mi) T 7 (mttipa). With long -a- : 
Paid. -iu£|, 10. 10, pd& regularly written with the Semitic mask 

liGUL Fl\, 1U7. MPT. p'd L foot ”, NPm + pay " foot ”, and in the 
derivative Paid, pd&ak “station”, NPera, jdiyu , Sogd. (Buddh.) 
p'Bk, p*By " foot Dfajantt, 281, Frag mi 2a. 11. Christ, fiogd. p*dy vn- 
M to set up \ 22 r 22 r n/ jjfr&F tkiwfija 11 xa! qttJ*t£l ”, p r dyt t 

pdM "feot”, ST ri 54. 17, etc. Saka ptl “feet”, Ioe. plur. pd\ N. 
47. 18, padua jw'd. 

For tJie treatment of -6- in the Saka forms, cf. § 27 supra. In 
compounds two treatments are found : (1) -rf« ( = -&-) is preserved, 
pa&ta ** burnt” < * pa-dayla, (2) -S- > -y- r ityisivd r toe. plur., Soon 
Doc. r 45, *a~diita- "not built, uncalled *\ cf, Sogd. (Buddh.) &*/-, 
built t I ■/. p l ift, to Av, dti£z- r AlW* t 873; dtjari 

" they appear ”, Vajracek,, 416 < *u-ddtj-, 

37. be Yazddn pyy -oj j The Semitic mask BL f is the correct 
representative of be ** without ”, Syriac MS 14 without ”. This 
Ls but a ama IE part of the functions of ^jj be, Semitic runsks may be 

employed as phonetic symbols with the phonetic value of the corre¬ 
sponding Iran Lm word ("inverse masks % Of this use are the following 
types : — 

1 U) -jMj &'■ («) "bat”, {6) verbal particle, (c) M God, 

majesty " = bay, MM., 3,9, As., 41; (rf) “ outaide ” in below = 

<0^)}. “foreign”, see MM., 3, 34, No. 1. 

(2) j mnak “ house ”, Aram. BYT uwd for xanak « stream, 

spring ”, MM., l.W. Note, SBE., 47. 165. 
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(3) ham, Aram. &YH- " i am", for {a) ham “same", 
Jz., 20, (f») “likewise”, 31X, ed. Andreas, p, 7, 1. 8. For kom 
“ llaoma ”, Iran. Bvnd,, 119. 15. 

(4) £M» lit “ that ”, Aram. 'YE, lor k» “ where 

(5) uf upor. Aram. Qlf.V for A par in Apariahr 

11 kind of the “ Arrapvo r ”, Herafeld, Arch, Milt., i, 108. No, , 81., No. 

(0J manel “ remains Aram. KTHi N for manet 

“ resembles ”. 

(7) jpg) tar ” across ”, Aram, LSI) for forr “fresh”, Draxt i 
d*iir*A\ L 

(8) Milfoil “ go out ”, Aram, i A PQ go out fur 

iKifaii “injure ”, see .1/*!/., 1. 35. 

(9) _nn ” that ”, Aram. ZK, for art “ other ”, 

(10) -ay* i “ this ”, Aram. BJT t for i “ optative particle 

II. The mask forms part of a word. 

(1) xvapttrih “ goodness ” beside J(j'?)•)*» SR., I. 30. 

(2) ttisf “lowest", ay + the symbol for sol hundred . 
Nyberg, Hilfsbueh, p, 43 = MX., eti. Andreas, p. 18, l. 0, 

(3) fiawmdsf, .Aram. SM licsido 

At., 4, 6. 

(4) KSr &Mak = KSrnSmnk, Nyberg. Hdfxbuch, p. 1, 

l, 1. 

(5) dmtkart 11 a property ”, Kn., 4. 19. 

(6) tptijllg) pawoTV “ answer”, MX., 2. 170, for iWJJi) 

III, Semitic mask with ” phonetic complement ” prefix or suffix. 

(1) n&lf nam " name ”, MM., 1. 28 J SR., 1. 48, No. 1. 

(2) kMman - JfcSon “ who to them”, SR., 5. 48, 
No. 2. 

(3) <*£ MM = hoi, SR., 1. 48, No. 1- ^ 

(4) With Iranian “ mask ” MW* attcI W 

Fl\, p. 89, was uo longer clear. 
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(«) 1^4?^ z-*uw»«k for toman with the short r, Wfflt, 
jitL Stud. Zat*pa nn r § 9. 

IV. Confusion due to later pronunciation of the Iranian words. 

[|J -*iy b? for pa/--both pnmoim«d fo* r 

(2) )^y pan, Aram. IJR “ after ”, for Q pj, Aram. , 
JN., iii,. 15: the MSS. vary between the two, 

<»> Confusion of pur ka " when ”, Aram, 'If with jfc* 

who , Aram. MHV am) with ^-ui ku 11 that, where" all 

pronounced later (Jh\ jfc», bt) fc». 

Oil YazdSn see Manjuart, Adtna, §§ 45-fl. 

37. mehman |^g “go«tThe “guest in the body M 

is a favourite expression, -PetliL Comm, to 1\ 31. fie (Spiegel, p, 13ij 
cand-J Vakntan pat tan mSkmdn “ w long as Vahman U a ginist in 
the body . MX*, 21, 13, Paz. tuf btr ilnli p» tan jdu»i mabnvjt hand, 
kn* h&ti ivhi o fan nS tekmd " And in his body all the Dm2 are guests 
so far that they allow no goodness into the body ", Pn},|. niehmar, 
NPets, im'Amaw “guest ” <*mai9nan- t cf. Ay, maeBana- p a y 
****** “dwelling-place”, Afg. f »r M «habitation", Morgenst, 
EL Coe., p. 14. The Afg. wftmt “ guest ”, Morgens*., Et. ¥oc p 44 
is apparently uncertain. It h possibly < 

The ending -m» ( m«) possibly preserves the old nom. form *-n5. 
The Sogd. (Buddh.) W, (Man.) W (Lentz, Die Stellung 
p 71) is, m the same way, from the nom, *sruva — “ Zorvin ” in 

t “ n8kfcin « “Salima” in the Buddhist texts 
Pnh , ud x IFT- zunait U fro® the ace. So Bftnpfs question 

can be answered, Tiirkiscke Turfan-Texte, ||. p . jfj, No. | SHAW 

??. U fT hAS dznia ’ (or **un). See further 

§ 4< infra on Saka rriman-. 


38. tis - 0 >| “the Great House ”, usually named after a real 
or hentious ancestor: the Hoxamamsiya House (Achaememam,) 
o be Spitams House (Z«™,u T in Ktesias). fee Hsnfdd 4ref 
J/Itr . O. P. 30 f„ i 145, No, Hence the m.pu&ra-, AW., 1m 
m title o a member of a m, already in Aram. Pap u- h 

t M n. -*** 

•>0 *71 hi!'!' WJ “,Tu- _ ' ® Wftrlnamiilf, 5 3, H’ZKJ/., 

20. 271, U» J.nc^^d t b„ * 0W |, wllieh j, oll|} . to Av M(| pah[ 
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Av. dahik*, dahaia-, .4/11 - 704, tat ahm nmS*e zayintt dakohSitt 
murakaia* and in this house horn -l —and i — (EhMvmh 
creatures) ", 1., 11, li. jOoAojfai'ia the name (or epithet) of the? Ah, 
a mythological dragon, who plays a grettt P*rt- •“ human form, in 
Iranian saga. In thePandnimak, § M.Krtiimn reads dahiklk 
to the Av. passage the Pail, Corn*, gives ^’fj reBtl Seiywng 
as daxhak " mark ". Ktymologically dulu t* suggests Saka Aahtt- 
•* man ” in contrast to “ woman ”, <V„ 127, 5 ; 125. 58; 1M. 29, etc. 
hwlaha- “ good man ”, and the tribal name ddoi in ffwWoftu, i, 
and Aveatan ddAimjM *i%«M(im " Daliian provinces", Yt, IS. 144 
lAiW. t 744), dnd.Bwttl., 15, 29 .day {SBE„ v,09),/m«. M, p. I' 1 ' , l- 
43k jjy. On the Indian side correspond Skr. dwstt-, da*t/u~ in form, 
but with evil connotation “foreigners”, therefore datgertm m*n. 

It is dear that daha- conld take on a derogatory MW. «d m this 
wav it ia possible to connect Av, dMa-, dafutita-. Pahl. 

Is it possible also to refer to *daha~ the Arm. hr, Joint, 
cvckovMtwp, vnTtptrrfi, “ executioner," with the Syrnvc lw. dhi 

'* lictor. siatelles ”, HAG., 183 ? „ ,. » 

40. upurnaif “ not fully grown, youth ", Here jjiima- fu , 

with -rn* preserved, but purr “ full as kttrr deaf , J>y 1 

Gy Av. r- “ duration " (only «>, AlW., 333). Skr. rfyu- f survmng 
in Sngd, flluddh.) "yA *%», />&. ™ Benvenuste, bogd.. 

ii, 177), PumSylh “ being of adult age ", Bthl., SR., 5. 11. ^ ct ™‘ 

pound is known already in the Av, pttBnhe apnnayooi, oi, 
SPers. bama, Pahl. aptmidgtik, -7*. 

41. apamdml " privilege ", see Bthl., SR., 5- 3 f., 48 ■ ,iZj 

: <*/wn»5«d in juristic sense of a special type of inheritance 
SR , 5. 19, In t/.V. iii (Modi, p. 17), occurs fn*mi 

“sin”: h«t har */*»«««/ i M P*rm “refmm from all 

iiijary and sm fulness,’ r TJ # 

48 <i w/r “ booty ", verbal noun to apurton ” carry off , "F 1 - 
burtaii (see AT., 80).’ The PakL Ommi. to Av, AuaiASto has ^fpor, 
d/tf,. 1799 , and «jwr, uparai translate Av. kazavhan- ro > r , 
1799, Viz. a par “ booty ", apart/™ “ carry off . 3//. ' «»-, 
pp. 13-14. For the form *fwrti- ef. martik, mat " number ", (wr fruit . 
Hereto MPT. Srt) {M„ 32. 9) ’va n/^r nyv *»' *!? sf/ 1 ° ^vlW 
sword, which for me in afflicting •grief . . : **™Sb Am. Iw, 

“lamentation”, Pahl. mtemi, vita*9 Y Av ’ sff ' ra ' 

, “ sin ", irtoi, -bartt; arum- “ wound ", 

VUL Tl- PAHT 1. 
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44. gt»rg uf r^J, sec Sal. V* r '^' *** < +rfWO *‘ 

c f. p lt hi. tKufrafc " garment ”, written <^ v - ~ VA] 

vastarg, Pax. vaMarg, g****,, MX. Gloss., 86.210, Pahl. marg " death " 
< * m «rK At. umiArJu-, cf. Sogd. (Buddh ) mrrk '* death . but 1 ahl. 

mttm h “ number ", written It therefore appears that rak, -tk 


arc alike changed to -rg, but with exceptions : whereas -r g remains 
ift X \V dial but is -re in S W. XPci*. *nury “ bird ", M- »«»»'. 
see Junker, W&rUr u. Sacbm, 1929. To o* W<ri. 

NPem. satfirg {si-, m^) " quarrelsome 

maf, MPT, rvtd “ greedy ", NFers nixl 1 glutton ", fozad [sic, 

Stringass) 11 voracious ”, Salemnnn, loo. cik, ^ ~ 3 Jj- 

,j 5 _ jxtt apaijmt i xrei “ for their own mah //M*r„ 5, api 
Afr p«f npdgnst ixvtt total “ and they had treasure according to their 


needs hh - 

46 fee H...eti 05 “ otherwise” For the definitive 

K^dmg of this PfthL word we ur<? indebted to Herzfcld, Faifoili, p 133. 

No. 63 ; MR In^npt- (Pirslk) V 11 */ vvitb thc lVtlil3 all Z certain - Pj1k 
rtiiia, £K 6, etc, : ^ya t cf, YAv. a»iy*£ except ”, hence < 

•anjrdd, ei PihL d t § 33 < Md. 

47, riyahnh Ji defilement TT . Pfez. nidri, ryori, MX., 2. l&L etc,, 
to Pnhl nfeiti, NPeru. ru taw, Bail riyay, 0&&. %un ” cacare p \ Av. 

JJ1K* 1511, irimoraf- < AIW> t 1529, “ nut Unrat 

angettB*”, MPT. ryymn t rym. Pahl mmn (Pass. rimam, MX , P G2. 
21) i NPera. riMP. Bui. raft. Afg. rima. To the suffix cl MPT, itjvhr, 

*Bwhfr Pahl. 9 ohr i-u^, Ann. lw_ gohar, NFers. gohar, Arab* 

l w jauhar ” essence ”, are probably < *gam8ra^ (jraSra (the PuhL 
spelling with -ah- u naturally not coneluaive) to Av, 1 gm- T A1 15,, BOI* 
tplmwiu LL ct versriiikfFt ”, To this wont belong Sake gvdru L1 Wescn . 
S. T 109^ 30, ^rvaj-in-existing f, t hug vanity I r #ijr(«wA.. 42*i 4 hi, life, amt 
gmra “they exist " in Sue* Dw . r 55:— 

ytBg& drriinwsfwjm fofi hm hr*r fjr~ra l+ bom of such as exbt by 
themselves ”, 


For htYi hm < Aiv/nfe ef. fetvr, A., 170. A% + , 


Fa hi. rmt NPvrs. Sogd. ytw *?ufd (Benvepiiste, Gram. 

So$d. t ii, 119) r Hence Vetlic yofra- (RV., 2. 23, 18 (214) (jdoow ^rdwi) 
+i stall” has probably ken mfluenoed by gav- “ox”. To the verb 
nay- belongs also Salem fnman- t nom, sing, rrimj 7 ncc, phir, mma g 
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jnfltr. plur. rMyau " impniity", rnmaj^ blemished ^. 

nrrimaj&a- " umblemished ” < Pahl. ™P mt T - 

** Leumann, Sapph*.. 192, whn» ethology is too dependent on 
Sanskrit. 1 With -I- < f. mp»- is to bo kept distinct <£ '«* 

“ evc " < *iaiimn . Norn, sing, rrrni \* probably < tw**- nout. 

non. sing, of -man u stem ", of. on Fob). dtA **», § : ' 7 Sit P ra . 

5q wje] “ sureties ”: jja*soan- < tlJ ’ speaking 

in reply ’\ (2) “ speaking for ” Ct Snka patihmm,-. Mait. Sam $2, 

“ Zuweisimg The converse to the second meaning seems to have 
been expressed by preserved in Ann. lw. 

accusatore, nemiro ” (Ciakciak), <*««*. “ to be at law possum). 
This word has not yet apparently been noticed in P*hl. te ^' 
Bnrtholomae bad met this word pastor* pi*#* surety h*W - 
in the Millikan i harilr Datastan, but failed to recopiiM it m 
ungual spelling, In SR., t, p. 6, he gave the meaning Burge 

and on p 19 the variant forms. These forms 

contain a scriptio plena of the .: fT*-, -birb disguises the wonh 
For this spelling cf. MPT. ™ “™U , Pabl. a»> MFT. p» 
pas*™ and fn */aW ZAIW.. 17. So in **«*•*> ■£”*£ 
J)n y “world of” beside PSz. **'», plur-; »e BthJ., WZkM., 

pp, 395-6. 

50 sptaean "Stream of river (or of water)". DP. reads 

«p IM. “ streams of river " or dp « IM " river and *»«- » "■ 
tC rip - “ river " ef. pat Ur i «p t D,Vya “ on the bank of the river 

Ditv*", , i. „ 

51, hat&piin *tt apasari&n " bringing to an end and quenching 

Modi’* MSS. have but 1>P PWQJ? 

wAjtlJV* Fot c [ - MPT. Ani/f. Anr/f "ended, completed", 

Sal. Mon. A., p. 85, but farfVf “ you will assemble’’ : zSp-****** 
to tnp- Vp-(^ ) beside *yam- NPem. my** end . Pshl. 
haaiam, Jod. Pern, onjo^or. ‘ to brmg to an end , MP. h^tajlan, 
(Marquwrt. Afthm T § HJ). 

ft fid h<*nc* tliftJH’ticftI forEn with -cm-. In ts tMim* Mil t&r** M FT 

* XI*.. maofc™ MIT. mrt'im. **4. Av. 1-™- ^ 

I,™ OT*». i UM (N.W. *1UI. tonn). Lrtmm 'I***"™- * 

loc, cit.p is& 
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To apasarUflr afsariin gf* Iran. Bd. t 214. 1. 12 (Afokmndar htsar) 
nutrok dktid apasart “ Alexander Geeaar .. + extinguished a great 
number of fires T \ PahL Comm, ajwsarltan to Av frawiyoil k ' he should 
extinguish T \ AI\Y , 1407. Cf. NPers. nfmrdan ft press* runstmin " 
and Ofts* a/mrun r “ nuftrcten T rlrangcn Miller, Grand. 

Iran. PhH. 7 Anfrang, p- fj7 + 31 (otherwise). 

ABBREVIATIONS 

AirA- t HorzMcl, A rrA j^^iVAt Mtiteiluttyfu nu* /rjn* 1020. 

.t / ir,; Chr. Kart hukim fm\ vEJO'rapiVJir^ W urittbuth . 1004- 
ZAIW .: Chr. Btrtlldamu, Z»fw altf ran total H r tfrfrr^Hri& h 1 90S. 

^acIiau : A ram. Papyri if. ^^rdia t Ifll I + 

HA< 7.! HjUwchmanii* .4 fitnentota Cm mJWllJt. T*il i, ISD7, 

5fl£r: SacrcJ //i»^ o/ J Ac Ettfj. 

Mor^., J7l. F« + PflflAto: Morprneliem^ Afymr^tVuJ IwoMdrjf *?/ Pb*kto 9 1927, 
B'£A'1/,: tFrfN^r £i i taM/t/Hr die Kundr dr* Mnfgrnlandc*. 

A nc- Ptrs. Lexktm : Tolman, A *ricj»f Ftrxmn Lexicon at\d Tajeit, 1008, 

BEL.: BnUetiw de la Sot Hie de Linptktiipi*. 

(Irmrui. Imn. PkiLt tirumlri** der /ra* total PAUoktfit, 

Hail. ASP. i fiullrlin de I'Amdimir dr* Sciemr#* St.-Ptttrbiritrf}, 

Z\*j!. 8 +: Ztit*chrift ftor nrijfkiehtnd$ Bpraekforttkmng. 

Pajtlatt 

indr JSd. t Indian BundakiH (tmuL SHE., «L Jturti. 

Iran. Pd .; «I L Antlrsirii. 

Ftiki. T. ■ Ttifi, ftl. J. M. K+I2L 

As,: " Avbtkir i Z&rtiriEi " in Paht, T*jti* r 1-16; cd. J'nature, pl Henditonti Julia 
K, Acctderoi* National^* 1 ’ Roma* 1925. 

,V,V. z BarthDloiitM h Zrjr JitflnOiu der MiftfSirawitfkrn Mundartm, i-vL Heidelberg. 
Mir. Si. i Bartlmloma^ ** U ittelirnn sse-he StudieD** i-vi. in WZKM, 

A W i Artif Virfiz Xamak, ci Hnug Jttrtl Jniiuuipjg Aim, 1872, 

A F« Qht** -. A rt/i\f [ A'^nul GUma ry „ bcp A F, 

: BaFll5o!«5?rtir F Znm #a*nnidixbfn Z?ecA/ t j-r F tteidflkrg. 

JSiif A%hi.: llarLbulomw? k Zwr u. EI‘a'M u wp + HridriEM'iv, ]931>. 

//wr t : Kiny thumr and Ai> /tay T hi, ruva^, 

Dad itiHit i mtadikH id#*U.w\. Ank\mn*. 

PP.t Frahvttg I <d. II. Junker. ID 11 

PaM PmL: PahJfiri PKilter, 

Nyb,. tfilf*b r ; H. Nyberg. IfiSfomeJi d+* Pehi&vi, ID2S, 

K»ri K&rm&mak i Ariax-ilr i Pvpnkan, 

Ar. Stud, i A p v*ta. PaAtari ami Amknt P&rian Slutlk^ I iHhl. 

JX, i ,VdSM^ «L J. J r Vlwii. 

AfX.: J UrtktXraf. 


Tuar^x .Meodlc I kama> 

Sal.. Man, AV.; C. fclcznaiin* ” llanicbielicbe BludiMl/' JKb. A tad, Xt. St. Pit., 
LSOS. 

S*L. : C. &iakmanfl # pi NiehtrfigP stum Glnaar," BnlL Arad. ScL &L F*t. a 

1912. 

J^lllg, l>k SteltiLny Ii*ui LenlE u r WnJ^hmidt H “ OteSlrLIung Tm im ManichLiMniia/' 

viiiA if. t im 
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MAruUMt. JifiiOT in I'ngnT. JaArbud,, 1937* 

Te< !cW, JWridHofagir, ifawA Oriental, 15. At fferf.ran.ieto 

Turfanltilr, 


SoavuTc 

Fra*: Fragment* ; bln );; jttnk>-9Vrft Mytwat Dkyt*M-Tati VS.-. 

Hrtinird^a Sutra : in [W.br It, />* AxfU^n Mn»d**r./*ra«rf* 


Hf it i l/u^/ il l7l 1 1028-. 

/>£.: ” IKivhmiiikhA SuW«l- CwlWoi* Mim r Socu Lw^, 17. 191*. 

V7.; iK Vv^ant±im-Jfttakjv, K ' ed GauthioU JWrn- 191— 

fimmn Sogd. : £m» rfc UmpMfrv ttyttaww# i-ii P Guitliiof *ndi Btsm nisi*. 

fit'i'. ; L S Jfrn </?* CYia«* rJ *f*s "1- Benvcniil*. 

.ST, s A^JWUbc Tut* i, F. W. K. p Mftlfcr, ^ 1913. 


Sasjl 

*» /**,- cd. S. Knnnn, in T«-. Jfedfowl fl*uw«H/r«* 1£>2S>. 

Shadmk Sabi Few*HM «/«* SW«totp.l4 A'itra, cd. K»nnw. 19-J* 

F^«dWiW,*d.KnnnW p ilI .Vf^n*npt *«««*"* »/ 

Xtkrvfitft. 

For E. Lonmann* works — 

L. « #iir *.?rdan>A™ p(. Aiifamhfrt I9l + J, 

*V- = B*mi*i*rk* IAtertiur, Norfa ri*A ^ /ku^. l 

Jfnif, W = J/nrtrtir'i S«»ai. d« *' *“**«*"* - 1 "* ., . „ 

- •• SuMOdlTtrwwi ’• im NonUriMlwm Zt,U, f*t eft, SfHKAforxbtng, 

1930. 


Note of Correction to § 28.-The emendations p»po«d «*’ 
necessary. The words are from #£■ “to agimte”, 

‘-agitated”, j^^t'oSenaiwf “they agitate”, 

is agitated, cf. Sanskrit codayali. For the meaning, /'»•*■ BumL 1o_, 10, 
up . . . pat tf£4» ut &isf *HpS “the water teases in agitation”■ 

Against a is also the Tegular spelling * * 




TWO MALAY LETTERS FllOM TBRNATE IN THE 
MOLUCCAS , WRITTEN IS 1521 AND 1522 

Eiwtlite<l and translated by Lb 0. 

(PLATES l isu lit 

rrHE two letters with which tins article is concerned were written 
1 Ln the name of Sultan Abu Hajut of Temata, when lie was about 
7 years old, and are o( peculiar interest as being, perhaps, the oldest 
Malay letters extant. The first, which is catalogued under the 
reference Gawtau 15-16-30 in the Lisbon archives known as Torre 
do Tombo, appears to have been written between 27th April and 
8th November, 1521. The second, preserved in the same archives 
under the reference Gavetas Ifr-lH, was probably written early m 
the following year. These conclusions are based on what is known 
from other sources about the history of the Moluccas m this period, 
combine!I with the internal evidence of the letters themselves. 
Unfortunately their style betrays the fact that they were not written 
bv a Malav. but by some scribe (or, as seems more likely, two 
probably indigenous to Ter note and certainly very 
acquainted with the Malay language. These documents, therefore, 
cannot be regarded as typical of the Malay epistolary 
period The handwriting is good, but the plates hardly do it justice, 
Lause the rotograpts were produced in a poor b&t and under 
difficulties aggravated in the ease of the second letter by its beuig 
" and therefore the reproductions ^ot ^ou 

as well as could have been wished. In the first letter part of the lower 
left-hand comer is missing, causing the loss ol a few word- 
The spelling of the letters is, of course, archaic ; but i is no 
consistent and is full of irregularities. The s^e and grammar «e 

wj. *« orfer of d„ ™i. •»»» if;* 

syntax of the quite alien local language of Termite, and the nM S 

; therefore often oinbiguoua o, otanre. My tentetete tte^toton. 

romntimr. conflict with the apparent hteral mm of tin 

,.„d reprewnt rf*. item tho k»te» f"o« » *>“• J “ 

write,Lot have meant to say. though ho did "»* *T ■* 

plaiolv. But it is only too probable that some of toy rondon-gs, b™« 

tS^Ti .««-, for thr photographir - 

them, for a tmnabtitm of .hr Portage .emoa of 

which has loom pmerved with the Malay actfl ■" *• L “bon 
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Archives, and [or all the collateral information bearing on the contents 
of the letters and explaining the circumstances under which they 
were written* l am indebted to Father G. Sehurhiimnier, S J- t of Bonn, 
Hi 1 * intimate acquaintance with the Portuguese and other sources 
for the history of the Moluccas (a list of which will be found at the end 
of tins artic le) has silane enabled me to make some sort of sense out of 
these letters ; and for his invaluable a_ssLvtance in all these respects 
I hereby express my hearty thunks. The following statement of facts 
is Imsed on notes he has kindly supplied T 

The relations of the Portuguese with the Moluccas began almost 
immediately sifter their conquest nf Malacca iti loll. In fact, this 
conquer was really a step towards the capture, amongst other things, 
of the valuable spice trade for which those distant islands had long 
been celebrated. Soon sifter the conquest, therefore, Afonso de 
Albuquerque sent Antonio do Abreu amd Francisco Rernio. with the 
Nakhoriii Ismael ais their guide, to discover the route to Banda and 
the other spice islands (Barros, pp. 58S-4). On \m return from Banda, 
Setrao was shipwrecked at the island of 14 huco Pino + \ which repre¬ 
sents Nusa Penyu r as Ban™ -says the name means “ turtle inland " 
(ibid., pp. 589 “SO ; ct also Tide. pp. 355-7 ; Correa, ii f p. 710 ; and 
Gabriel ttebelK pp. 200-1), The island is said by Barroa to be not 
very far from Amboina. 

This is the event mentioned at the loginning of the first letter. 
Banos f pp. 590-2) merely says that pirates came to the turtle Island 
in quest of booty, that j>eople of Veramila (Scran, Ceram] attacked 
the shipwrecked men, and such of the Aniboiuu people as harboured 
them, and that Tcroatc and Tidore vied w ith one another in trying 
to get the shipwrecked Eurojjean soldiers to enter their service. The 
Sultan of Termite at this time was Bayun Sirrulkih, whom Jkrras 
calls Cnchil Boleife, “ a mail advanced in years, of great a hi 3 i tv, ami 
regarded by the Muhammadans almost as a prophet.” Ho adds that 
this Sultan sent about a thousand men, under the leadership of Cachil 
Coliba* to fetch Serrao. According to Eel idle (p 201), the Sultan sent 
his brother CachU Vaiduii, who was the chief kmu (that is tin? principal 
religious officialj, possibly the mufti). Burro® says that the Sultan of 
Ternate sent ten ships, and the Sultan of Tidore seven, of the kind 
known as torakorw. According to Correa, a leas reliable authority* 
Ternate only sent two ships. 

It was in 1512 that Serrao, with Nakhoda Ismatd, arrived at 
Ternate. Serrao stayed there, anil Ismael sailed with a cargo of doves 
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for Malacca, but was shipwrecked in .Java. The Captain of Molucca 
Joan lAipe* Alvim to hk aid. and after hk rtturn despatched 
Antonio de Miranda d’Amvedo with a fleet to the Moluccas to get 
cloves The Sultans of Temate and Tidore vied with one another m 
procuring doves for him ; each of them was trying to get the support 
of the European strangers, and when Aacvwlo set out on ns 
journev to Malacca, both gave him letters for Kmg Manuel (Bm 
' -my Translations of the letter of Sultan Bayun Stmillah to 
King Manuel and of another to the Captain of Malacca .irc pr^i r'w 
in the Lisbon archives (Torre do Totnbo, Gavetas lt^-1 sod W 
reatjeetivclvl and it seems possible that the Malay origin* ' 

2TS£ n,», «m J* -» g , h9 

preserved under the heading “ Manuscript da Casa d«R Trot- o 
b the same archives. The Portuguese translation of the lettcr to 
King Manuel contains tho note, “Translation of the wd JctiU _ 
Presumably the original was written on the yellow paper u** # 

Mala van region hy princes, as in the ease of our out - ■ 

translations of Sultan Bayan OmdUrt letters contrnn "»**”'*£ 
internal evidence shows that the letters were written in IM, ^ it is 
mentioned that this was the first time that the Sultan addressed a 

letter to the Portuguese, . ,, _ U h 

When King Manuel received the Sultan s letter he espa c & 

tho flrrt of tho year 1017o letter to tho Vtcoroy of l>d*< 
to tend o oompotoW pcr«» to tho Motero. m order to hod 
than.. Accordingly ». Trittoo do Mcnra* •*“ “"* 
veyod Kit.lt Moottcf. irplio. f tho Sdttnt of • 

Thoto i» » reference to thli ii> tho »oood pot» F i.ph of oot fa* lotter 
rj™" tho MM» Of Tomato, Hd.ro, «od Both*. .hrpoted 

olLt themselves os to tohioh of thorn MS 

of getting the fort built in his territory, Mistook 

in that matter, but left with his ship and four junks full 

Banda, in order to ship nutmegs there, and so n turn to - 

(first letter, line 8 «q.). Three of the junks namely th-jemeha«^ 

Francisco Serriio. Simiio Correa, and Duarte <1 Acosta, were 

however, separated from the rest of M *>? he 

on his arrival at Banda in April, 1M0, ho did not find them them, he 
turned back to Termite, whore he met Sorrao. end «• cmnpelksl 
stay himself on account of the advanced state of the a ( .irras. 
pp. 507-603), Simao Corral's junk had been driven y i “ 

Ibichian, and he hail to stay there (ibul., p. 603}. 
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At this time the Sultan of -failolo, whose name, according to 
Pigafett* (p. 133, of, Koeliikw, p. 197) was 3mm, was an ok! man, 
*“ “* SulUm of Return, Alu-uil-ftin (Jiarroa, p. 4301), ^ TO year* 
old (Pigafetta, p. 143). Roth of them, being jealous of Tcraate, which 
wns ati ally of Portugal, eventually sided with Tidore and the 
Castilians (Pigafetta, loe. dt.). Near the end of the monsoon, Simno 
Correa begged Menaces to come to Bachian to help lam and the six 
or seven Portuguese who were there with hint. Moneys left for 
Paduan, but as he took the view that the Sultan of liaehian was in 
the wrong in the matter of his differences with Correa and failed to 
get the Sultan to surrender some fugitive Muslim slaves, a conflict 
broke out between the native inhabitants and the Portuguese 
of Correa's junk, which ended in the death of all the Portuguese 
save one. A contrary wind that immediately set m made it impo^ible 
for Meneaes to land, so that he could not avenge the death of his 
friends and had to go on to Amboiim and Malacca (Harms on 6(13 , 7 ) 
Joao de Lourousa, who went over to the Castilians, reported to them 
that the cause of the conflict was the misconduct of the Portuguese 
towards the wives of the natives, and even those of the Sultan of 
Kuchiun tPigafctta, p. 132, Miker, p. J& 6 ). 

In the first hall of the year 1521 Francisco Serrao and Sultan 
Hayau Nrrulkh of Ternate both died ; but as to the manner of their 
deaths there are several varying accounts. One of these is contained 
m the 11 . 13 15 of our first letter. Pigafetta fp. 127) gives a different 
veismn. He writes : “ When we arrived here ” (that is, at Tidore} 
eight months had not elapse] since a certain Portuguese, Francisco 
hermno, had died in Tarenate. He was captain-general of the June of 
Tarenate when he was making war on the King of Tadore ; and he 

“ B0 . 8teenUo ^ tha * ^ king was compelled to give Ids daughter 
in marriage to the Kmg of Tarenate, who also received as hostages 
about all the sons of the chief men of Tadore. Peace was then made 

* * . t ie of TllduTe llev « forgave Serrano in hi* heart ■ and 

he having come several years later to Tadore to traffic in cloves the 
kmg had him poisoned with some betel leaves" (presumably some 
poison was mixed with the betel, the Italian original has - il Re 
fece avvdenare nelle foglie di hetei *') “so that he survived hardly 
four dnys. Karros p. 310 cf. p. 640, says that died about the 

same time as Magellan, who was killed in 24th April 1521 Aft 
mentioning some other matters concerning Serrao. P^fetto i P 'i«) 
procmL,: " T,n <Uy,«fte th. *»th.IS-m™, tl* Km s ol T, 
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named Eaja AbuldiSj drove out from his kingdom Ids son-indaw, the 
Kin" of Bachian, whose wife, the daughter of the King of Tarenate, 
fame to Tarenafcc under the pretext of concluding peace and gave him 
(her father) such a poison that he only survived two days. 

According to Kebello (pp, 201, 205; cf. Correa, ii. p. t 13), peace 
was made while Menezea was still at Ternato, At a banquet in con¬ 
nection with that event the Sultan of lidort* poisoned both Ssnio 
utid the Sultan of Termite. Set ran died of the poison, hut the Sultan 
of Temate, though he became ill, did not die at once. According to 
Itarros (p. 6111) the Sultan was poisoned a few days after the death of 
Serrao by some Muhammadans concerned in the clove trade. He adds 
I pp. 611-12): “ When Cachil Boleife, King of Tern ate, felt tliat hi* death 
w;lx nearing, as he was leaving two sons, the elder being Bohaat, aged 
seven, and another named Days I o, and seven Imstatds,,. he appointed 
the queen, a daughter of Sultan AImancor of Tidore, to l»e regent 
and ill his will he recommended her and his successor and all the 
chiefs to endeavour to secure our friendship , . . and he called them to 
him and recommended them , , , to value highly the friendship of 
the Portuguese, for they woidd defend them against their lues, Dt 
Brito (Alguna Documentoa, p. 495) says that in 1523 his successor, 
Abu Ha vat, was eight or nine years old. 

On 8th November, 15*21, the Victoria aud Trinidad . two vessels 
of Magellan's llset, arrived at Tidore (Pigafctta, p. 124 ; cf. KocHiker, 
p, 106), These are the two ships referred to in 1. 4 of the second letter, 
Al-Manaur. the Sultan of Tidore, who at this time was upwards of 
55 years old, visited them and at once proclaimed himself to he for 
ever a vassal of Castile (Pigafctta, p. 126). On 17th December the 
Castilians gave 1dm “ some pieces of artillery, that is some arquebuses 
.. . and some of our swivel guns ' [vend] " with four barrels of gun¬ 
powder ” (ibid., p. 143}, On the following day, when preparations wen: 
being made for the departure of the two ships, the 11 tree Sultutis 
of Tidore, Iiachiaii, and Jailolo—wore all present (ibid,, p, 144), 
The Victoria actually left on 21st December, leaving the Trintfad, 
which was leaky, behind at Tidore, On 6th Msy, 1<)23, Antonio dt 
Brito wrote from Termite to King John HI of Portugal, that the 
Castilians had left a gunner with artillery at Tidore in order to help 
the Sultan against the Portuguese, continuing : " vendiam bombsrdas, 
capyngurdus, bestas, espadas, dardos e polvora, i,c. they sold (them) 
mortars, muskets, crossbows, swords, arrows, and gunpowder 
lAlguus documentor, pp. 464-5), With all this may be compared the 
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cones ponding passage in 11, ^!l „f the second letter. The Tnmdad 
eventually left Tidore on 6th April, 1522 (Kwlliker, p. 209), from which 
it is dear that the second letter was written before that date. It 
mention!) the departure of one ship. i.e. the Victoria, m the month of 
hltihatrain, which began, that year on 1st December, 1521, The 
translation of the letter made at Malacca and dated 38th August, 1522, 
is another piece of evidence as to its date. 

The translator. Alvaro Fernandez, was perhaps the same man who 
on 30th December, 1520, wrote from Canoanore to King John 111 
(-Ugims documentor, pp. 448 54) and was “ mestere ” of Doa from 1552 
(SchurhumiJicr, Ceylon ztir Hcit BhitctiiteHii Baku's, Jjeipzig, 1928 
p. 620). His translation is a somewhat free one, which is not surprising 
in view of the peculiarities of the original, but it has seemed worth 
wldJc to append mi English version of it. for comparison. This has Ix-en 
made from a German translation supplied by Father Sohnihammer. 
Jorge do Albuquerque, whose signature is under the note at the end 
of the Portuguese translation, sailed to India in 1512, as captain of a 
slop, and was at once appointed Captain of Cochin. Subsequently 
he had two spells of office at Malacca, where he was captain at the 
time the translation was made. 

With regard to the transcripts of the two letters, 1 must state 
that I have not attempted in my Romanized versions to reconstruct 
contemporary pronunciation, which is insufficiently known. Con¬ 
sequently, when no particular vowel is indicated, I have followed 
modern standards, and therefore frequently written the neutral vowel 

e) tn places where it is quite possible that some other sound was (I3et j 
four centuries njro. 


i 

Raja Sul tun Abu Ilayat *urat datang ka-pada mania Raj* 

Portukal raja f^sar al-dunia ‘akim (2) aSmuha-nya tuwan basir 

karana dahnlu Ra, a Portukal many,, rob Fmpgahisko Sera da tang 

dun Jlulnku (J) bmasa dari Am bun maka Raja Mohiku semuha-nya 

, .. ada hmasa dari Ambun maka Raja (4) Tedoro dan 

Fran^fr 11 ^ 1 man bunch pada 

>rang hisko Sera (5) maka Raja Temateh dengar di-suroh sa.Za 

duwa mirnbawah p&aub tuehoh brnh di-nmbil Fnmphkko Serra (6) 
nun uwa i ornate maka nagon Temate saperti nageri Portukal 
maka Ituja 1 ortukal suroh kurawal (7) membawah surat datang puda 
Rnja Terns,to kurawal dan Lerta dsn Ioshkar aserahkan pada rangar, 
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Kuja (81 Tfimftte maka jong Termite (liiu kaiawal balayar ka-Melaka 
musim kaaip duyam di Bajahnn maka, Tcdore dan Jailolo di-auroh 
(9) Raja Rajahan bunoh pads oreng Feringgi daywn di-Bajaham lucra 
dan Ins]itear stmuhu-nya di-mmpM maka Baja Ternate 10} dengar 
maka Raja Temate kata bagimana Raja Fortukal jong dan liart* clan 
Jashkar aserahkaii pa in tnngaii (11) kitu mari lah jong han herta dan 
Ioshkar kit* surob kembulek ka-Mclufca jika thick kembakk Raja 
(13) Fortukal jong dan hertu dnn Ioshkar tied* k&nbakk Mparang- 
Ldi pula Raja Bajahan maka Raja Bajahan pun (13) hadir-kh si tijatah 
T&lore dan Jailolo pun serin Rajahau semulia nya l&igkap-kh 
Tedore dan Jaflolo Bajahan (14) U-kas auroli uuak perempuan itu 
anak Raja Bajahan datam Raja Temate perenipum itu k sell maka 
dapat di-berj-nya racku{n) (15) nmka wafa'ut Raja TSmate dahulu 
Raja Tedore enroll jlmput metubawah Frangshtako Sctra ka-Tedore 
|>eri milium waktu (10) itu di-fcfri mcli(un) maka dataug ks-mmnh 
empat buti sakit mati berapa bnri , . . Raja mim niuk * lti WfL ^ tl | 
m nr i itu IUjit Abu Hu vat aaSwkkan daripada mama Raja Poitukal 
kara(na) . - - Temate pelabuwan (IS) Raja Fortukal katana Tedore 
dan Jailolo dan Bajahan bagi hetta Raja Fortukal bcpmmg pn a 
Tctmate]. . * (kembalek) (19) mama kaseli lekas thulong pula Temate 
sumt iiii sapfirti kit& nitsmbiiwah bait ju(liat)r 


Letter of Sultan Abu Hayat to his uncle the King of Portugal, 
the (great ') king of the whole (2) world, the great lord Ib-caus* 
formerly the King of Portugal ordered Francisco Sermo to come to 
the Moluccas, (3) (and he) came to grief at Ambon*, and all the 
Rajas of the Moluccas heard that Kuropea.xs had come to gn-f at 
Amboma, the Rajas (4) of Tidore and Jailolo ordered aII Amboma 
(to assemble together i) in order to slay Francisco Sermo 
the Raja of Temate licard it, he ordered two brothers (of Ins) to take 
seven ships and fetch Francisco Sermo (li) and tiring hull to Ternatc, 
So the country of Ternate M even as the country of Pw*®* 1 ' 
And the King of Portugal ordered a caravel (0 Jo bring a e er o 
the Raja of Ternate, to deliver the caravel, goods and soldier* m n 
the hands of the Raja (8) of Temate. And the junks (from .) Termite 
and the caravel sailed for Malacca at the close of the monsoon (and 
stoppnl at Bochina, Then (the Rajas of) Tidore and Jadob order*! 
(9) the Raja of Bacbian to kill the Europeans stopping at Btediwn 
and the goods and soldiers were all mimd. (10) When the Baja of 
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Teniate heard it. he said : " Haw shall the junks, ^oods and soldiers 
of the King of Portugal be delivered into our hands ? (11) Come, let 
us order tho junks, goods and soldiers to return to Malacca. If the 
junks, goods and soldiers of the King (12) of Portugal do not return, 
there will be war with the Kuja of Bachian." The Rjija of Bachian 
too (IS) was furnished with weapons. Tidore and Jailolo also, together 
with Bachian, were all equipped. Tidore, .Tailolo, and Bachian (14) 
quickly gave orders to a young woman, a daughter of the Baja of 
Bachian, whom the Baja of Ternate loved, and she succeeded in giving 
him poison, (15) so that the liaja of Ternate died. Previously the 
Raja of Tidore ordered Francisco Serbia to 1w invited and brought to 
Tidore and given drink. On that occasion (16) lie was given poison, 
and going home was sick for four days and died. Some days . . . 
the Raja died. (17) At the time of his death he entrusted Raja Abu 
Hay at to his uncle the King of Portugal. (For 1) . . . Tematc is a port 
(18) of the King of Portugal, because Tidore, Jailolo and Bachian, for 
the goods of the King of Portugal, are making war against (Tomato) 

. . , (return ?), (19) Lot my (loving ?) uncle speedily help Tern ate I 
This letter is as if we brought good (and bad ?) . . , 


Notes on Text and Translation of the First Letter; the references 

ftesnjt to (Ac tines, 

1, Letter of Sultan Abu Jlayat/' the text, contrary to Malay 
idiom, but in conformity with the language of Termite] here puts 
the possessive before the thing qualified by it. So also iu t. 10, and 
probably I. 11, and likewise in 1, 4 of the second letter, 

2, 3. The preposition dart, primarily meaning “ from ", but also 
sometimes “ along, by ", in used here for “ to " and *' at 

1. ‘Ordered ': the Malay disuroh is in the passive and the 
sentence, as it stands, literally means " the Rajas of Tidore and 
Jailolo were ordered by all Amboina ", an improbable rendering, Cf. 
the same word in I. 8, where such a translation would bo still more 
unlikely. [ have taken berhim/Mih to be intended for iwhimpun. The 
preposition pttda is superfluous after the transitive verb bunoh “ to 
kill “; but this use may be compared with the similar use of Mf ;a 
in modem Bazaar Malay. So, too, in 1. 9, 

5. The passive di mroh is ambiguous here; di-suroh-ntja would 
have made it dear that the order was given by the Raja of Ternate 
to his two brothers, not vice versa. The di, being above the line, may 
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have been an afterthought. The passive di-ambil is awkwardly used 
instead of ambil or tnfnyatM. 

6. Kriruicfti coulcl be transliterated karwd, htmieala, or inrutda, 
so far as the spelling goes, but these would be further from the 
Portuguese form. 

T. The objects (boron**!, etc.) are put before the verb {aserahkm. 
for siraM-an “ to deliver") in an abnormal way. So. too, in It. 10, 
14, and 17. 

8-9. Dat/am is an error for diinn. For 1 ” and the goods , etc., 
“and to seize ” (or '* plunder”) “ all the goods and soldiers ' may 
possibly be intended. 

10. Tho sentence “How . . . hands?” involves an un-Malay 
order in two respects, as in 1, 1 and 1. 7 respectively. 

11. The phrase “ of the King ” recurs here, and must, no doubt, 
be translated in the same way, though at a pinch it could here mean 
“to the King'*. The repetition of liada ,hhiihaUk “do not return 
must t>e due to an oversight. 

12-13. Perhaps the Raja of Termites statement is meant to 
continue down to “ equipped ", in which case we must tend is 
and “ » re ” for “ was ” and “ were ", respectively, in I. 13. 

(3, scq. What follows is rather obscurely expressed. 

14 . The first ilri is out of place if it is to go with amk jtirimjwan 
“ young woman ”, because she litis not been mentioned before. It 
might be construed with the next three words to mean, parenthetically, 
“ she was a daughter of the Raja of Rachian.” Presumably the 
meaning of tlalam here is ” while”, and the literal translation is 
“while the Raja ol Tomato loved that woman". This involves 
having the object before the verb, as in U. T, 1<<. 

18. After ” some days” probably a word meaning later 

(possibly stidub) has been lost, the paper being tom here. 

17. “ Entrusted Raja Abu Hayat ”: t he object again precedes 
the verb, as in II. 7, M>, 14. Moreover dori-padti should mean “ from ", 
not " to ” ; but cf. dart in II, 2, 3. 

19. The rendering “loving" is uncertain, the sentence might be 
rendered 11 let juv uncle he so kiud as to help Termite «petilil\ . 
The preposition jb*a l» is superfluous, as in 11. 4, 9. 

n 

Ini surat kaseh Sultan Abu l.Iayat surat datang ka-padn ayabailda 
Sultan Portukal (2) dunia Vdam ia-luh yang maha-l)fear keri menga* 
takan hnl negeri sangkalah snnakdah (3) Sultan Bay nn Sirrulluh 


% 
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nifninggalhan negeri Tornate sa kalian-lah hal (4) neger! Termite 
sekarang Raja KustUa da tang duu buah kapal mengatnrkan senjata- 
nva (5) dan herta-nya dan memeliharukan bandar Raja Tcdore 
Ibuwlar Raja (6) Kastik sa-benar-nya-kh Sultan Portukal memeli- 
harakan Sultan (7) Tfimatc duri katana bandar Sultan Tfrnate bandar 
Sultan (8) Portukal sekamng mi Raja Kastila member! Raja Tedort? 
bedil empat (9) pnloh buah bedil gandi tujoh pulob gandt janchi 
t(a)im ini kan da tang (10) ka-'Kdcre sa-bufuli) kapal bfikyar bulan 
Muharram sa-bu(ah) kapal tinggal nantikan kapal (II) dua pidoh 
hu(ah) taun ktgi kan datang ada pun amkdah Sultan (12) Abu 
Hnyat tiuda harap lain harap avandab Sultan (13) Portukal sa-boonT- 
nyii-lnli Sultan Portukal memclihatakuii anakdab piliatu (11) lagi 
kanak kanak sa-benur-nvalah roera&iharakan negeri Tematc chendor 
mata (15) anakdati tiada saperti-nya wa-s-sakm bt-l-khair. 

n 

This Li a loving letter of Sultan Abu Hayat, a letter to his lather, 
the King of Portugal, (2) lie in the greatest in the world. Now to sot 
forth the unfortunate condition of the country, his relative (3) Sultan 
Sayan Simdkh having departed from the country of Temate, the 
whole condition (4) of the country of Termite at present. Two ships 
of the King of Castile have come bringing his weapons (5) end goods 
and the)’ protect the port of the Raja of Tidore, (now) in very truth a 
port of the King (it) of Castile, while the King of Portugal protects the 
Sultan (7) of Ternate, because the port of the Sultan of Tomato is 
a port of the King (8) of Portugal, At this present time the King of 
Castile is giving the Raja of Tidore forty (9) guns and promises that 
seventy crossbows are coming (Hi) to Tidore this year, I hie ship sailed 
in the month of Muharram, one remains lx;hind awaiting (11) twenty 
ships that are to come next year. Now your son Sultan (12) Abu 
Hu vat has no other hop* but hi* trust in his father the King (13) 
of Portugal, that in very truth the King of Portugal will protect his 
son, an orphan (14) and (still) a child, ami in very truth will protect 
the country of Ternate! Your son’s gifts (15) are inadequate. 
Farewell! 

.Vo/e# on the Text and Trtjmlttlion of the Second Utter 
1. The rendition of the word mimt “ letter" in curious. In my 
translation l have taken together all the words that follow the first 
surat. Hut perhaps we have here again a ease of the possessive peered mg 
the word qualified (as in 1. I, 10 and probably 11, and II, 4). In 
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that case the trailslation would have to he “ this is a loving letter, 
a letter ol Sultan Abu Hnyat' . 

'2. I have not found the word Jt#ri (perhaps properly itari) else¬ 
where, except in a letter given on pp. 140-1 of J. Strati* Branch 
Jt .t.S. (189ft), No. 30, in a passage which follows after some five 
lines of the usual compliments ; ammd ba'du k&mutUan dan it a keri 
beta miagatahan > W<1 * hati ** ta kn ^ a Kaptian Ingtfm, 

“ after that we express the sincerity of our heart towards the English 
captain I suspect the word is the Javanese ivm “ achter. teriig, 
overhlijveu ", and merely duplicates the preceding phrase kbn*duin 
dan till “after that", which in its turn duplicates the two Arabic 
words at the beginning of the passage* Dr. V. U. Shellabews 
suggestion that it may be an error foT * m,n “ 84,11(1 8WIhS 
unacceptable. 

Very doubtfully 1 have taken tmgiafoh (or n^ngkoJah) to be the 
Javanese ttonghtia (or fSnghdta) W the sense of “ misfortune, disaster 
referring to the death of Bayun SirrulUh, father of Abu Hayat, 

euphemiatieaUv called bis " departure “ 

4 " Two ships of the King of Castile” is another case of the 

ppueMiv, preceding whet it <p.U*“. “ “ •' '• *" <l t"***"- 

InJ II, L. The treneletion "bringing" irapliee the, .eenfeMrton 

is a niiittake for mtogfrantoTfan, or mSngartiarhm. 

5 7 \ftcr “ the poods ” ao alternative rendering would be and 
to protect the port of the Baja of Tidore, (as) a port of the King o 
Castile. Verily may the King of Portugal protect the Sultan of 

T \ Alternatively, “ at this present time," may construed w ith 
the preceding sentence, and for “ is giving ” and " promises we may 
read “ gave ” and “ promised ” respectively, 

9. The word hm is short (or ttkan, mdiratmg the future. 

11. Father Schurhammef points out that Pigafctta hsu* no ing 

about the first p ortupn l *• ends the preceding 

sentence, and that we should go on “ Verily may the King of Portuga 

protect- ■ i it h i j M 

14, The word lagi may mean cither “ anrl or s i 

Tramltdim of the Portugal Vernon of the Second Letter 
Letter from Sultan Anbolmd to the King of Portugal, the very 
great king, the mighty, and lord of the world, „ 

tul. vi. r* fir i- 
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Sir! I inform iour Highness, for f know that it will give von mm 

Hi! 71 fath " *" “ a “ d 1 « ta. in his pl^ C 
’ 7* ^ •"*" **“* two shi P H from CaatUn have come here 

thefihiid ofTmto but , g °° da * nd Wt?a P° lls in cider to fortify 

Ifcvlw T i*™* “ ** ** *• » on their 

protected f 0r ft j lghn “" n °" th<f countl 7 of Tamatce to he 
the Kit o T ,) ^ r tTy *"*?&*-- The Castilian, give 

him that they Tril ^ ^ arqLchlLs( '^ aj3tl promised 

«*ying that it would wait for the rest till t}, , " harbour, 

ohevad +k M ^ , ta „„. . e x Uii »Sr «™e. I, Sir, have never 

¥mi mb - * * ■ Portuguese Vmion 

.TT ■?'*— ■"*•*««-»** - 

one, vehieh I „ W ,,U ‘ , f" of the annexed Malay 

in Portal JTe™ "“, W *•« •» b. aaew 

m .h*d.\££2T*" 1 " “• *» 

Not!* oh ffc Writing and Spelling „J (Ag Letters 
- i ,etteM ■*“ * **- ^at they 

to this conclusion. Forexanioh. j n t! 7 ^7° ^ tJocuineilts 
throughout with kaf not wjS t> i TT yOJ,tllpnI (wi) icii is written 

-iotvofva. SiTitn Vm l r al T* ~ Tht ■-* 

the ordinary *«/ in this word fJI / e ViImI f ,ie . fle£ ” nd 0Ile UW8 
kind, with a dot below W™ ■ ’ Vv’, , h thm * h lt }ias the Jong 
indication of vowel, in jj V . fspct * *"*$“ m - without any 

*? *- *. i<mg ^il 3 ;!^; 77i:T7r i ”* ■* ktter 

in bagimona (I, 10), Elsewhere ™ i ' * <th n dot ^iow >t f°r 

* in , thow *- 
(“W*!, I, C ; F&inqai [ 9- - ^ ’ „ J)l W Wlth ccedot below 

,9f ^ n> 9; 
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iinggd. II. 10; lagi, 11. 11, 14). and (3) with three dots below 
(F&ruiggi, I, 3 ; bagi, I, 18 ; gan<fi, II, 9), The use of a dot or dots 
below this letter is archaic atul no longer current. 

The letter ny<t when final has the form of niM, with three clots 
above instead o( one, as it normally has to-day. But In other positions 
than final our letters also put the dots above, thus identifying it in 
form with tha, in the words mangurah (I, 2), and sa-Mnar-nga-iah 
(II, 6, 13, 14). (Also in xenjatah, I, 13, for sinjala, where the ordinary 
usage is to write ft««, as I have transliterated, though phonetically 
nya is correct.) In non-final positions nga should have Ha dots below 
to distinguish it from tha, but this rule is often disregarded. 

Aalong archaic spellings may he mentioned the dif in nagPri 
(I, (i). which represents an older pronunciation than the modern 
ntgSri, and it may be argued that the same is true of tmutguroh (I, 2) 
and the first dif of bad gar (I, 8), as their prefixes formerly I tad a. 
It is possible that the initial in asiraMan, instead of the normal 
srrahkan (I, 7. 10, 17), may be a Javantam. But the superfluous 
utijs in Ixtsar for bdmr (I, 2), dagam, for ttiam (I, ft, 9), di-mmpu 
(I, 9), bfparang. for hCt^rang (l r 12, 18), and waktu (I, 15, 17), are 
merely cases of bad spelling. 

It is characteristic of most of our older 31 a lay documents to find 
a}if, ijydj, anil ya often omitted where modem usage inserts them, 
the chief reason being that the old spelling was framed with a lively 
recollection of the vowel points, though texts were not as a rule 
vocalized. This principle is illustrated in tutcatt ([, 2), dritm [I, 5), 
dua (II, 4, 11), fSabuwan (I, 17), hmh (II, 4, 9,11), which last instance 
wrongly omits hn also, as does sa-buah (II, 10), iSftro, for iberrao, 
(I, 2, 4, 5), is likewise devoid of an dif. In iSnjatah for stnjata (I, 13), 
hfiri or Han and retufkalah, for xfngkaia (II, 2), the omission of dif 
may !«.■ archaic spelling, and dalam without dif (I, 14) occurs in other 
old documents, hut Mini, wTitten ta trait «#* (II, 9), and, of course, 
‘dam, properly ‘Siam (I, 1), are wrong. 

Archaic omission of mtu occurs in dahulu (I. 1, 15), Mduktt (I, 2), 
Mvhiku (I, 3), pi hat a (11, 13), and also in J (tilde (I, 4. 8. 13, 18), 
where it is curious that the second few i* never joined up with the first 
one (just as in JMsfei the mini is not joined to the Ftiwi). The onifesion 
of wau in Tidorr in I, 8, 13. 15. 18, seems equally peculiar in view of 
its presence in I, 4, and II, 5, 8, 19. The use of double wau in f urrtin 
(I, 2), dttira (I, 5) and pelabuictin (which is fully vocalized, I, 17), 
is archaic and may be justified phonetically by the glide between « 
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anti a; but won with a (ashdid would have been neater. In the 
proper name Frangchitko, i.e, Francisco, trow is user! in I, 2, but 
omitted in I, 4, 5, 15, 

The omission of ya is archaic in Tfrtutie (written with a final round 
ftt in I, 6-8, ID, 14, lit, 17, 19; but with n long to in I, 9 ; II, 3, -I, 

7, 14), nuiri-lah (T, II), noli (1, 16, 17), higi (I, 18), Tsdorr (II, 5,8, 10 ; 

but ya is used in f, 4, 8, 13, 15, 18), (II, 8), gandi (II, 9), 

jancAi (for janji, 11,9), 

The use of hi is archaic in ttSmuha-nya (I, 2 -1, 9, 13) and probably 
in pihatu (modern pittiv, but Sundanese pihaiu, II, 13). It is wrong 
in T(match (I, 5), m&nbaicoh (1,5-7, 15, 19), jy(nmh (for fn-ralm, I, 5). 
sSnjtUah (I. 13), sangkalah and tmmkdah (If. 2), mmkthsh (II, 11, 13 
15), ami aynxdah (II, 12, for aytihrwla, but tho omission of this medial 
ha can be phonetically justified). It must, however, be admitted that 
many modern scribes add a final ha to won la which really end in the 
honorific da. In town (II, 9), m-bmih (II, 10), and hmh (If, 11), hi 
is wrongly omitted, nnd in htdir the wrong ha has been used, and the 
dal is also not the riidit letter; this is probably phonetic spelling of the 
unconscious type. 

Tin* remaining orthographical peculiarities are minor matters, 
jimi mostly mere slips like the (ha (or to in tuhng (]. 19), chi for jim 
in tarhoh (for tujoh, I, 5) and jatiehi (for janji II, 9), and the omission 
of flwrt in vwngatorknn (for wcnghmtar/can, 11, 4) and at the eml of 
Tocfam (I, 14), and of both tma and turn, or, at any rate, the latter, 
at the end of the -same word in I, 16. The omission of ta In the prefixes 
ter and per of tejamng (for b&pgnng, I, 13, 18) and fttabavnan (1,17), 
respectively, la permissible. The spelling kemhakk (1,11,12) la due to a 
confusion between tembali and balrk, two words of similar meaning, and 
uxtfk'at (f, 15) is an error for unfit. Tbe use of hatnzah in JaMo (I, 4, 

8, 13, 18) is intelligible, if rather peculiar, and is intended to indicate 
that the pronunciation was Jailob, not (as usually apelt) Jilolo, The 
to*hlid \n Ioshkar (I, 7, 10, I I. 12} sf *nis superfluous, but in «5h» 
(I. 14, 19) it symbolizes the neutral vowel of the first syllable, as it 
often does elsewhere in old Malay documents. Possibly it may be 
doing the same in Strra (for Sertoo, 1,5, 15), unless it is here performing 
its proper function of prolonging the ™. In the second letter tothdtd 
“ * ?VeTiil ***** 086(1 foT lhis Purpose, but only in foreign words. 
Finally, I am not at all sure whether my transcription Bajahan is 
right. The modem spelling suggests Bqjhan or BajOan, but in the 
absence of any clear indication of vowels 1 have let it stand. 
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EARTHQUAKES IS PERSIA 

By Sir Askold T. Wilson 
(PLATE III) 

P ERSIA ia as a whole less liable than Europe, but more than most 
Asiatic countries, to catastrophic earthquakes, but the references 
thereto in printed literature are few and peculiarly difficult to discover 
as few, if any, indexes to books on Persia so much os mention the wool. 

Watson (p. 190) remarks that earthquakes are "very frequent 
in most parts of Persia ", Aflemagtue (i. 3) classes them, with plagues 
and famines, as Acts of God to which the country is specially liable. 

Khurasan — Hamdallah Mustawti refers to a cypress at the village 
at Ki'hmar near Turehiz (100 mites south of Sishapnr): “such 
was its power that earthquakes which frequently devastated all the 
surrounding district* never did any harm in Kiahmar ” This was 
in a,h. 247 (a.d. 861). 

NWri Khuarau (a.d. 1340) states that Kishapur was completely 
destroyed by an earthquake in the reign of Abaqa Khan (a.d. 1267). 
Waiid ud Din Zangi Fariwandi rebuilt it in a.h. 669 (a.d. U-0). 
A similar catastrophe overwhelmed the town in a.H. 80S (a.d. Utk>h 
when most of the inhabitants were buried in the ruins. 

Rukn-ud Din Khoi (quoted by Bar bier de MernnnI, p. 132), in 
his edition of Yaquta “ Mujani ul Baldnn ”, relates that at this tune 
there resided in the city a learned astrologer of blnm* called A m 
Tahir, who foretold that upon the sun s entrance uito Scorpio m the 
year a h. 235 (a.d. 849), an earthquake would overthrow the whole 
city. When he found the people would give no credit to this 
prophecy, he importuned the Governor to force the people out of 
the citv. The Governor . . . did all he could . . ^t cou c no 

persuade above one half of the people to stir, which feU out to their 
destruction, for the earthquake happened at exactly the hour 
mentioned in the prediction, to the overwhelming of 40,000 pe non*. 

Lo Strange quotes Hamdallah Mustawfi and Ibn Bat Utah m 
reference to earthquakes in A D. 1206 and a.H, 679 (a.d. U80) and 

Yate refers to one in a.d. 1267. 

K urban in the same province suffered severely in J -- Vl 
2,000 persons lost their lives, and again in 1871. 1893 (No\. 0> aiu 
1895, after which the town was abandoned (AUemugne 11 . rt. 
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The year 1630, says Wateon (p. 257) t 44 was marked in Persia by 
the occurrence of a series of shocks of earthtjnukes, In the month 
of April the town of Demavend suffered severely; not less than 
500 persons are said to have been buried in the ruins/' 

Moriar writes {Second Journo/ Through Ptr&ia, 1818., p. 355), 
" Very severe earthquakes are sometimes felt at Demavend. AVe had 
a strong shock whilst residing there in June (1811) and nine years ago 
(vis. in 1802) they were so violent and repeated that man y villages 
in Mazandaran were totally destroyed;' 

The towns of Semnan and Danighan likewise suffered great injury ; 
in all seventy towns and villages are said to have been destroyed. 
Da mg ban was destroyed by an earthquake in a.h, 242 (a.d. 856) 
{Fraser, p. 314) r 

Azerbaijan, Of disastrous earthquakes in the Tabriz neighbour¬ 
hood we have ample evidence, 

I a? Strange refers to earthquakes which destroyed Tabriz in 
a.il 244 (a,d m) and ajl 434 [ajj. 1042), when 4DJXK1 of the 
inhabitants perished. 

Mustawfi (p T TO), writing in a<d. 1240 with regard to the earthquake 
of a.d. 1042, refers to a prophecy that the city would not again be 
laid in ruins by an earthquake and adds M up to the present date 
during the 200 years that have elapsed since this prediction the 
prophecy has been proved to be perfectly true, for though the city 
has many times Iw^n visited by earthquakes, these have caused no 
great ruin.” 

In. the spring of 1721, however, Tabriz was destroyed by an earth* 
quake, wherein 80,000 souls perished. To quote Father Kruainski 
(Du Cerceaus translation), “ what most frightened Isfahan was a 
phenomenon that appeared there in the air during the summer of 
1721. The clouds being at that time very thick, the sun appeared 
through them of a blood colour, which lasted for two months. 11 

Malcolm in his Hist or if of Persia , gives the date as a.ij, 1134 
(a.d. 1721), and says that the city was completely destroyed, 100,000 
people losing their lives. 

Morier [Fust Journey t 112, p. 276), writes as follows of Tabriz in 
1810: 11 + , . close to the walls near the Teheran gate is the complete 
ruin of a mosque . . * built about GOO yeans ago T . destroyed 
by au earthquake within thirty years. 

“The inhabitants complain . . . of frequent and violent earth- 
quakes, which they attribute to the volcanoes in the district, which 
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, hl u. out .mote but uo Itamv. Tile .moke » so n,epli.t.cl tb«t it 
kills immcriiutelv a (log or toiel ptaeed ovee it. Tile Jiinpcr ol ear 

quakes has taught the inhabit.uts of Tabriz to tal<i tl "" i °“*’ 

„_n. as low w, possible sad to employ mom wood tbau bnek 

ail<l plaster in their construction For the same emson «• b-- 
have oulr woollen roofs and are not arched. ■ • - * ^ 

in earthquakes the domed baildin S a have invariably stood, .here 

others, the strongest wall., have been rent “ u “ d "- „ 

Sir 11- -Is Brydgcs, writing in 1S3.4, state* (p, ■ 

tho camp and Bosmecch, we passed over ground which some year* 
before had been rent by a succession of earthquakes in the 
extraordinary manner, and on the left hand of t be roa _ was 1 
a mountain riven at that time from top to bottom. This terrible 

calamity took place in the year lu-L 

Of Tasuj (north-west of Tabriz) Monei■ (An* p .m 

writes in 1810 : 11 It appears once to have been a large p » 
is now reduced, by earthquakes, to the denomination of.H^ 
Th ew are remains of domed bazaars and mosques spread in every 

^described hi 1810 by Morier [Fit* * 
as “ almost one mass of mins. An earthquake within no dM I™ 
threw flown the buildings . . , and made cracks in almost every 
wall. A large mosque, built by the Abbasids, has been rent m many 

places in its thick walls and totally . 

Chardin, who visited Tabriz m April, 1672 (p. MJ. . 
follows Of Kazvin: Mlwy of *?”’!**' £ 

other fatal disasters that befell it, occasioned by 

first in the year A,H. 100 **> not » ^ 

and a third of the buildings, and the scooud, sW dul 
mischief as the first, in the year a h W3 (a,d. 1 lb,). 

Chirdin in b» description of the Coronation of Jung volyman 
(p vS 7k Vl , to T*u£. writes as follows : “ Towards the end of 
1667 arrived sad tidings at Isfahan from the provinces adjomLgg to 
the Caspian Sea that at Shirwan (the capital city of a province of th 
,amc name, and which makes a part of Armenia the 
Tillis the capital city of Georgia) an earthquake has overturned the 
»r M - ruiuvd lour vill T -r-ljJ-J. 

and that above 30,000 Persians had perished m the rums, 
another citv called Shamakhi in the province of the ®me 
earthquake has occasioned the loss of 20,000 P**™ swallowed 
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up thwB-q««teB of the city—which two accidents hud reduced those 
two provinces to utter desolation. 

Isfahan.— Hamdullah Mustawfi (A.n. l&O) states in reference to 
this city that “ earthquakes very seldom occur here 

Turning now to South Persia we find that though local tradition 
anti the testimony of living men state that earthquakes are of by no 
means infrequent occurrence, there is little reference thereto in current 
literature. It is a notable fact that of ell the massive bridges t 
from Sasanian times onwards, often of great bcautj, so ity an 
strength, not a single one remains. The site of some of them predur cs 
the possibility of their being carried away by the most abnormal 
floods, and the appearance of the mins in certain cases, notably those 
across the Kasbgan in the Khurramabad plain and in the mouth of 
the gorge above its confluence with the Said H*mh River, suggests 
Beismic movement rather than the operation of decay and neglect, 
though the latter was doubtless a powerful feature. 

Curzon, vol. ii (p. *219), states that local tradition favours the theory 
that the colossal statue of Shapur in the Kamin Valiev was thrown 
down by an earthquake. The steady diminution in the number 
of pillars noted as standing at Persepolis by successive travellers 
suggests that earthquakes have been frequent but net excessively 
severe. The construction of the pillars is so massive as almost to 
preclude destruction by any other agency, Up to 1670 there were 
at least 19 pillars standing. In 1677 Fryer saw 18; the number 
thereafter recorded is uniformly 17, till Franklin in 1787 reports 15, 
which figure is repeated till De Bode in IMl reports IS. This figure 
is likewise recorded by subsequent travellers till 1881, when Stack gives 
the number as 12. Dr. G. M. Lees has drawn attention to the fact that 
as a result of earthquakes the topmost stones of certain pillars have 
been rotated some 3U to 40 degrees and, displaced from their original 
position, lie askew and overhanging the edge of the parent pillar. 

WAS (p. 260) describes In great detail a great earthquake at 
Shiraz in the Sixties which caused great loss of life, and he mentions 
that slight earthquakes were very frequent in the neighbourhood 
during his residence there. The tradition still remains and the light 
wooden structures in the gardens are still known as earthquake houses 
(zilzileh khunch). 

Sawyer (pp. 3 and 73) refers to the southern slopes of Shut nr un 
Kuh in the Bakhtiari country as being deserted in 1889 owing to 
frequent earthquakes. 
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Thaw were several shocks of earthquake in Fata in 1890 and at 
Johrum some thirty Hues were lost. Kumarij Khisht jmd Airwere 
ftlao visited by several shocks, but no great damage was done. Towards 
the and of February, 1894, Shiraz and the neighbourhood were 
by an earthquake which caused some injury to life and property 
(Administration Report* Persian Gulf Residency), 

Sykes makes no reference to earthquakes m bis books on Perer , 
but L Strange (p. 807) states that the Kubhat-i-Sabz at Kir 
was completely mined by an earthquake m 18E 6, 

Sistan.—Mustawfi {p. 193) refers to a gold mine m Si tan which 
J laid in mins by an earthquake in the time of the later Gha^w.ds, 
and became choked so that its very position was hid from V't- 


Persian Gulf 

Earthquakes are frequent and sometimes m» b *• 

Gulf Proper, especially towards the lower end upon the Persian side. 

In 1S65 an earthquake levelled the villages of Dntveh A*uh, near 
“» r JZd; _* k. ren»tkabl« ** — 

bv Dr. Colvill o! the Bushire Residency, 

In August, 1880, an eart hquake was said to liave destroys 

houses and caused about 130 deaths in Bsstak. 

On Octolier 16, 1883, a severe shock was experienced at r- - 
‘AsiiJu and Tahiri and in their neighbourhood, where miuvi ' 
was done, and tremors continued until the 34th ; t is sits % 

^l^T^what serious earthquake occurred and 

m«t revurcly on Qtata W™4; *• *“ to c “”“'^ d . 

4 „, , h , violent bcinp 31 oy 30. whm « "uml»T °f V,U “*“ 

Many of the inhabitants left the island and thin, was 

it, consequence of which the annual revenue ; 

Shall Of Persia «nb*ribod 1,400 Tumans for the «*• of *£*»£ 

and the repair of mosques. Shocks were e^ncnced 

but did no damage there t and in June one was observed at Has 

Khaimah on the Arabian side of the Gulf. ■ _ . 

By far the most severe earthquake of recent ti _ ^ 

Gulf area was one which, on the night of January , ■ «, 1 

town in mins ; only two mosques and three or four other buddings 
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were left standing, and over 1,600 bodies were said to have been after¬ 
wards recovered from the nuns. There wan go™ loss 0 f life, on this 
occasion, on the island of Lmik, and vibrations were felt ns far to 
the west aa Lingch. 

In June, 1902. ^ishm and Bandar ‘Abbas were affected bv seismic 
disturbances, which began on June 9 and lasted for several (lavs, 
and as usual the damage was greater at Qiabm town than elsewhere. 

In 1905 shocks were experienced on Hanjam Island on April 25 
and on Qislun Island on April 27, ami at tiie same time there were 
movements in the neighbourhood of Bandar ‘Abbas which caused 

landslips and the collapse of houses at the Ginau mountain mid ‘lain 
village. 


Recent Shocks 

Two severe earthquake shocks occurred in Mabandan and Sutan 
districts on March 12 and 13, 1928, and on August 22, 1928, a severe 
earthquake occurred which affected Subzawar, Niahapur and 
Shirwan, some ten persons being killed, 

A very severe earthquake occurred on May 2, 1929; twelve 
distinct shocks were felt within twenty-four hours’ at widely toparated 
ponds in the province of Khurasan, running from Bandargkt to Knlnt 
on the frontier between Persia and Russian Turkman. The towns 
of Slurwan, Bujnurd and Jajarm were severely damaged, and it is 
dear from reports received from Moscow that much damage was done 
across the frontier in the district of Askhabad. telegraphic reports 
from Moscow stating that 1,000 persons were killed. The earthquake 
shocks penetrated far into the interior of Persia and it was stated 
in the Ihdy Telegraph of May 6, 1929, that a cleft three yards wide 
was opened between the towns of Khaki and Bagham, to the east of 
(die Tehran Isfahan road, the cleft extending to a distance of 18 miles 
The towns of Kuchan and liubat also suffered severely, huge fissures 
in the ground bung opened up, one being, according to a report in 
he Times of .Ma v ■>, -.4 mdcs long and 9 feet wide. The total casualties 
were subsequently given in an official report from a Government 
Inspector at Kncl.an as 3,253 persona killed, 1,121 injured. S3 viHftirea 
destroyed and 0,542 cattle killed. 

A disastrous earthquake, In which some 2,000 pernor were reported 

ki led. occurred at Salmas on May 9, 1930, and was severe at Tabriz 

Khoi and the environs of Urmia, Subsidiary shocks continued 
intermittently till May 29. ' continued 
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Geological Note 1 

I am indebted to Mr. M. W. Strong for the following observations 
on the relation ah ip to tectonic lines of the earthquakes given in the 
subjoined list. 

The record may be convenient!y divided into three portions: — 

(1) a.d, 550-1800 in which about forty-five earthquakes are 
recorded, the main portion being mentioned from a.d. 850 1280. 
The poor record from 1380-1600 may be due to the disturbed 
history of the times. The average number recorded is one in 
thirty years. 

(2) a. m 1800-1908. A steady record of about seventy earth¬ 
quakes during this period is given, or about ten times as frequently 
as before, i.e, about one shock in throe years. 

(3) a.I). 1908-1930. About fifty earthquakes am recorded during 
this period and their epicentres determined. The frequency is about 
ohe shock per six months or about sis times as great as during the 
preceding century. 


Statistical 

Of about 166 recorded shocks 

0) About forty-five are recorded from the tectonic line mruling 
from Syria across to near Mosul and thence down the of the 
folded country through eastern Mesopotamia, east of Baghdad, 
Zorbatia, east of Kut, thence to Busbire and round the coast to Bandar 
'Abbas. 

(3) Some thirty-six refer to the Tabriz area alone. 

(2a) Over forty shocks arc associated with the ranges bordering 
the Caspian Sea,’ the Flburz and their extension eastward, viz. 
Astaittbad to Meshed. 

(») Some thirteen records are from the Isfabau-Hamadan hn& t 
which m&y extend towards Tabriz. 

(4) About ten shocks were in the region round Shiraz. 

(5) Some nineteen further shocks in scattered ureas mainly in 
the Median Mass. 

Only about one-third of the total record (extending over about 
1,600 years), refers to earthquakes during the last thirty years, ami 
although the records during this period are precise, the epicentres 


1 Man; of the grofoglnl tfflwtpls ntiA lerni* pm ployed in tilt* no!e mif iutm- 
dwtf in!o hnilii polot? by I*. H, do SflcVi, A fall «a ** f °°" J 

in him [QEil film Linn lO tte SIjk^HO* oj .dOfi, Wi-lliuen. I.UJ. 
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hoi du given, insufficient lime has elapsed lor it reprasfcotfltive distribu¬ 
tion to have been recorded and it is only with the aid of the older 
records that we are able to determine the great seismic zones. 

Of the last fifty, about fourteen seem to be duplicate records of 
the same shock or records of subsidiary shocks and about twenty 
refer to large earthquakes. 

The Seismic Regions ani> Geological Structure 
(I) Syria n -M «apoj wfum ifin-G ulj Li ft c 

Niue records are of shocks felt in Mesopotamia md Syria and the 
record of the disaster south of Piarbckr is an important link. 

ft ij 5 p however, impossible, where epicentres are not given, to 
correlate these disturbances more exactly than with the depressed 
edge of the foreland or the western and southern edge of the zone 
of autochthonous folding, or in other words the edge of the Gulf 
depression in which folding has continued up to post-Plioccne times. 

The neighbourhood near Zorbatia is not the only one svhere more 
intense seismic activity is in evidence where tectonic lines in different 
directions appear to be present. In this area, however, the evidence 
of a north-west trend is not considered by some aft convincing. We 
have similar highly seismic centres in northern Pales tine, at Tabriz 
and the Hormuz Straits and Astarubud at tectonic junctions. 

At Rushirc, again, it appears that the in licence of the north-south 
structural line, possibly connected in some way with the north-south 
strike of Qatar Peninsula on the south aide of the Gulf, and again 
evident in the neighbourhood of Abram, Dalaki, and Komaiij, may 
affect the stability of this region. 

At Qishm and Bandar ‘Abbas an association between the seismicity 
and the intersection of two or more structural lines is clear. 

There is evidence here of the movement of salt plugs until very 
recently> and they may indeed lie in process of movement at the 
present , but it is possible that the movement of the salt Lb a product 
of the same factor as that causing the earthquakes, 

(2) At Tabriz, the most striking seismic centre, the association 
with the Armenian volcanic zone extending down through the Elburz 
and Central Persia is important. The junction here of the Persian 
strike and the east-west strike of the Armenian folds has rendered 
the area particularly unstable. Many of the shocks, though severe 
locally* seem to Ihs associated with volcanic causes rather than with 
movements along the junctions of the deeper blocks, but movements 
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along the Horaadan Isfahan ami Saidabad line of depression appear 
in some eases to he connected with movements at Tabriz. Similarly, 
movements along the Armenian trends need to be studied in their 
connection with Tabriz, Of Tabriz shocks some appear to be grouped 
round the Urmia depression and the association of many shock 
centres with local depressions in the Median Mass has been noted 
by Mr. R D. S. Richardson. 

The line of centres, Kboi-Tabriz-Mianeh-Zenjan, following the 
south aide of the Elburz is closely connected tectonically, while its 
continuation leads to another interesting line running throng]i Kazvh], 
Tehran, Demavend ? p Semnnn ? p Damghan, This in tarn continues 
to the syntaxis of the Elburz and Kupch Dagh ranges, in which 
unstable region Rujnurd, ShLrw&n, Kuchan, Mazinau., Sabzawnr, 
Kishapur and Meshed are affected. 

North-east of tlie Elburz and bordering the Caspian, shocks are 
recorded from Ardebif, Enzeli. Reality Bandard-Gaz and the Caspian 
Sea itself wdicre the sea ImmI goes steeply down from the south coast. 

T*atc Tertiary volcanic activity in the Elburz and existing solfatam 
action are of interest* but it will need more exact data before the 
association of the shocks can be worked out, their focal depths 
estimated and the surface and deep seisms disentangled. The late 
uplift of the Elburz has left, lines of weakness both on the south and 
north sides, Iwjth linos seeming to possess their own foci. 

(3) The Hanuahn-hfahan Line and Sttmmon 

This line marks the south west side of a long depression coinciding 
with the iiack of the nappes and it continues to the south east 
of Raidabad whence its continuation bends round the south side of 
the .la z-Murian-Hamiin depression fnorth of Jask}. 

It is interesting to note that similar depressions occur liehind the 
nappes as at Van and Musk in Armenia and at Urmia in Persia. 

At Saida bad the Oman direction of folding may influence the 
stability. 

(4) Shiraz-Fam Pcrtepofis Area 

This area, though in the folded zone, h broken down, the frontal 
partial nappes tend to die out to the north-west towards Nlriz and 
at the same time the main nappe tends to swing back towards Deh 
Bid. The possible effect of the Oman and Qatar north-south strike 
on each side of this area should not be overlooked when studying the 
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cause of its instability, hut the detailed geology of the area u 
insufficiently well known at present for conclusions to be readied as 
to the cause of its high seismicity, 

(5) The Scattered Areas in the Median Mass 

With regard to the remaining records of the shocks scattered over 
the Median Mass, if must be remembered that this is an irregular 
complex of horsts and depression* and it seems as if the movements, 
which are irregular in direction, have continued since Cretaceous 
times, accompanied since the Eocene by considerable volcanic action 
which hits £une on until fairly recent times, but the association of the 
recorded shocks with recently depressed blocks is of interest. 

Note on the: Records in General 

It is not considered safe to analyse the words previous to 1908 
nmeh further at present though a study of the broader relations 
might be continued with advantage. 

In a country such as Persia! however, where wide stretches of 
country ore mi inhabited, or are inhabited by nomads, and where 
furthermore a long and disturbed history has had its effect on the 
completeness of the records* it is inevitable that the main body of the 
older records should come from the larger towns and that even in 
these reoorfls great gaps should occur. 
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DO UR A- BROFQS 

Bused on if Fouilles dc Doura-Eropos (1922-3) par Franz Cornont, 

Paris , 1926 tp 

By J, M. Umu 

r ilHE present article is an analysis of the monumental wort of the 
A Belgian archieologiirt, and savant, M. Franz Cuiuont, which 
embodies the results of excavations made by him on the site of the 
ancient Macedonian colony of Demr&diropos. As it was impossible 
to give a mere resume of this wort without leaving out some of the 
important points and erudite suggest ions which are scattered in the 
text and valuable foot-notes, l thought it best to give as clear and as 
complete an idea oh possible of this once important amt flourishing 
Macedonian colony s stunted in the hea rt of the Syrian desert - F art her, 
speaking from the purely Iranian standpoint* the excavations at 
Dourn-Eropos Imvc furnished new documents pertaining to the 
Parthian civilization, which had penetrated into Parapotamia with 
its Parthian conquest, and which had left its traces not only in the 
costume of priest and tidier*, but abo in fine arts—in sculptures 
and paintings* in ceramics and jewellery, m can lie limply proved by 
the results of the excavations of 1928 and 1929, A vivid description 
of the city of DouradSropns. its inhabitants and their religion and 
civic life* etc. , ts given by M. Bostovt®eff in Eulktut of the Associate* 
in Fine Arts tit Yak University t February1930, vol. iv, No. l f 
pp, 7o-85. 

1 NTKODUCnoN 

The discovery of the ruins of the ancient Macedonian colony of 
Donm-Eropos, founded by Nicanorat the end of the fourth century b.c. 
in the midst of the Syrian desert near the modem Saliluyeh on the 
right bank of the Euphrates, was entirely due to a happy accident, 
which disclosed to the Englishman. Captain Murphev the pa in tel frescos 
of the temple of the Palmyrene gods in March, 1931. The eminent 
archajologbt, the late Mias Gertrude Bell suspected at once the import- 
ance of this discovery. Mr, Breasted waa therefore specially sent to 
study them, but owing to the unsettled circumstances of Syria in 
1921 he could bring hack with him nothing hut excellent photograph* 
of these frescos taken in Mav. 1921, He mafic a report on this subject 
to the Academic des Inscriptions of Paris, In the meanwhile Syria 
had come under the French mandate, and General Gounuid T thfe High 
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Commission** for thin mandatory country. granted his effective 
protection to the Mission of M. Franz (Turnout, who was sent bv the 
Academy in 1922 to make excavations on this ancient site, by placing 
at his disposal a party of Spain*. Colonel Eugene Renanl had in 
the meantime studied the frescos and written his very useful report, 

Name 

The Semitic name of this fortified place in the heart of the Syrian 
desert was Doura. derived from Assyrian dour, daunt " fortress ”, 
given by the Assyrian* to this strategical pin re, which commanded 
from remote antiquity the irrigable region., stretching itself on two 
sides of the Euphrates south of the mont h of the Khulonr. It formed 
the kingdom of liana as early as the close of the fourth millennium, 
which became powerful enough to subjugate Babylon in 2800 b.c. 
After the fall of the Achu-menian empire Syria fell into the hands 
of the Macedonians. Alexander the Great followed a policy of 
reconciliation and fusion of the Greeks and the Persians, but his 
successor, Sciences Nicntor (312 280). to whose lot Syria fell, seems 
to have changed this polit y and lent himself entirely on the Hellenic 
element and on the privileged aristocracy. He founded many Creek 
colonies, which served us a continued line of support along the 
Euphrates, indispensable for guarding the passage of the river, for 
asserting his royal authority among the predatory nomads of the 
desert, and for keeping up the communication with the Mediterranean 
and the Oriental *1 rate pose* of his empire. One of these colonies 
was, according to Isulor of Kharax, founded by his general Nicnnor 
at Dourn, which received its Greek name Europos after the little town 
of Macedonia, the birth-place of Seleucos Nicator. Other towns of 
the same name were founded by him in Media and Cyrrhestkjue 
on the Euphrates higher up Doura. This Eurnpos in Pnrapotamin 
whs founder! probably with the same plan of colonization in view. 

Fohtuess 

The fortress ol Doura-Eropo* is mentioned by ancient authors 
like Polybius, Isidore of Kharnjr, Lucian, Ptolenwus, Amniiumis 
MaroelHoua, Zosinuis the Cosmograpber of Ravenna. It is also 
mentioned in the Acts of the Syrian Martyr Mar Mu'nin, who lived 
in the time of Shapur II as follows ; men mndabra da doura n from 
the fortress of Doura ’’ ; modinfa hada xarubta meikanti doura “the 
mined city called Doura ”, A short description of the position of 
this ancient fortress of Doura was given in 1872 by the Austrian 
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engineer, Czemik. Thereupon MM. Sarre and Ilcrafeld drew up 
tasty pinna el this site when they ( tossed the Euphrates region several 
times between 1898 and 1912. 

Everything in the method ot construction employed at Doura 
confirms the view that this fortifieation is the work of engineers of 
i ] LC army of the Scleuddes. Doura-EropcB offers thus the type of 
the fortifications hotter preserved than elsewhere in Syria with which 
the Greek enginecra furnished the colonies founded on the whole 
regions of the vast empire of the Seleucides, By u happy chance 
a sketch of the fortress drown by a soldier permits us to restore even 
the upper part of the walls and the crenciled towers which the time 
has destroyed. This is sulficient to indicate the importance of the 
data, which the old fortress of Nicanor furnishes us for the history 
of the military architecture of the epoch of the Diadoebi, 

The excavations of 1928 and 1G29 conducted by M Maurice Billet 
have brought to light the ruins of the citadel, which M. Eoetovtziff 
describes as follow s : “ Overhanging the Euphrates stands the skeleton 
of the oblong rectangular citadel, flanked by two high and straight 
towers, which protected the two gates of entranee. The plateau 
of the majestic citadel was occupied bv a large and fine palace probably 
o f the military governor of the city." (Eostovtzeff, Bulletin, pp. 7^9.) 

fNHABITAi1T8 

After the foundation of the Greek colony of Doura-Eropoa there 
must have been an influx of Semitic elements into it, notably from 
the adjoining desert-capital of Palmyra. This nod the local Bedouin 
elements, which became henceforth sedentary-, voluntarily mixed 
themselves up in course of tiaie u-ith the original Macedonian elements. 
They were deeply impregnated with the Hellenic culture of the colony 
of Xieanor. 

Doum-EropotH was a small town, but a considerable fortress. 
As its inhabitants were incapable of guarding it alone, its foreign 
garrison formed a notable part of the population. An inscription 
and a graffito proves that it was guarded in the Homan period by 
a cohort of mounted Palmyrene archers, five hundred or a thousand men 
strong, but it seems that the Pa! my remans wore occupying it long 
iiefore its annexation by the Roman empire. 

Costume 

Moreover, we know that the organization of the Palmyrene army 
was imitated from that of the Persians. This is officially proved by 
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the Iranian title vrgapctes 1 given to its commandant, and the use or 
the chbamrii wearing an armour buried with iron. Again, on the 
E almyrene bug-reliefs the heroified dead are represented in banquet- 
scenes in the Persian festival costume, which they wore during their 
life-time. It shows nothing more than a necessary change in the 
warlike costume adopted to suit domestic life. The big fresco- 
pointing of the sacrifice of the Roman tribune provides us with 
interesting details of the sacrificial costume of the inhabitants of 
Dotira. The officiating personages and the assistants are all men, 
with the exception of a little girl. They wear a long white robe 
with sleeves and reaching to the ankles ; it j 6 held by a girdle round 
the waist; their feet fire hare ; they wear on the head a tall, stiff, 
conical white cup, Their features are purely Semitic and accentuated 
by a slightly pointed beard, typical of the modem Bedouins, The 
costume of the girl is also white ; she wears earrings, bracelets, and 
necklaces undoubtedly of precious stone?. 

Language 

The Greek language became not only the language of the chancery 
of Doura-Eropoa, but also of that of its epigraphy. It supplanted 
entirely the Aramaic language, which must have remained restricted 
only to the sphere of a spoken language of a certain section of its 
inhabitants. Greek continued to be in use from the vary foundation 
of the city up to its final abandon by its inhabitants in tlie time 
of Aural inn in about a.d. 272, 


Onomastics 

Before the discovery of Donra-Eropos the number of Greek 
inscriptions found in the “Hellenic Far East” was very restricted. 
The excavations have delivered 134 inscriptions dating from 6 b.c, 
up to the epoch of the Severi, In the onomastics of Doura the Semitic 
Theophore names arc translated into Greek or rather are substituted 
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by the GrtM'k tlieophore names, accompanied hv the formula 
o imKahodjuvos, which ia found also on Parthian coins fcf, Warwick 
VVrotb, Catalogue of Greek Coins of the British Museut#—Partita, 
p, 66- No. 63, cf. pi. xlvjf, and on the Greek parchments of the Parthian 
period from A vToman (ElHtt II Minn*, The Journal of Hellenic Studies t 
vol. xxxv. 1915, pp, 28, *2% where IttikoX Among 
these Oriental names many are interesting, several are m?w p but tbe 
majority are found in Palmyrene and Nabatican inscription?*. 

Then with the coming of the Parthian Arsucides to power Doura 
came under the Parthian influence, under which it wot ted for nearly 
five centuries. It became a connecting link between big cities of the 
Parthian empire in their commercial relations with one another. 
Thus many Iranian elements were introduced into the onomastics 
of Doura, which, however, are very restricted, as the Parthians were 
represented mostly by artisans, mejcha ri ts T and functionaries-. 

It is interesting to note that before the middle of the second century 
there Is n complete absence of Latin names in the inscriptions of 
Doura, 1 which are a bund ant in this period in those of the provinces 
of Syria, Tibs Is a decisive proof that Doura remained for a bug 
time free from the sphere of the Roman influence, which did not 
extend beyond the desert of Syria after the commencement of the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius, 

PARCHMENTS 

The current use of the Greek language in Dmira-Eropos is further 
proved by the discovery of nine Greek parchments. Parchments 
Nos, HV are the pieces pertaining to the archives of the city, where 
copies, or rather r^umfe, of private contracts signed by the 
respective parties wore kept. These archives were called in Doura 
XpTjfWTurriftpiQv. It was obligatory on the contracting parties to 
have their contracts legally registered (<ivayfta$tiv) by an official who 
bore the title probably of xP tQ $v Aaf as in the cities of the Greek 
Orient, if they wanted to attach a legal validity to them, as we learn 

11 Tip jtfrric* of in^trJpttan*; iiiswt mi in Ul'M at DfUir* ii tcry intc^hug. Jl 
IjivM ua it ei id ini i>! t hi- mfilitATj orgimt*! jort of the I’itv M)| the p-Hod of the 
tfoaiitn occupation. At head of rbe ^nTTLMm (here wa* a tribune* Tb* 
deLurhinont nJ jjij ini* |x>Mt«'iL ill The 1'jilmyip.rjp gale lufJ prfrh&bly the dnly of ko^panp 
ft clour w ftlcb on (he It»d which W from Palmyra to Doura* and ahu over ita Eraflir. 
Were not these gunrds pcriiap^ aUo cntflonw-tiffiiYn* of Dotm t Tit dftaohm.Mil 
ft nsi cnmmantled by a ^n^n'vrwf ntul s& trl iLmr nf ihr tribune—functions which nn> 
it3rti4y known in the Korrmn provinct i. The *iait>r was perhaps n non-^cnmisiiiDdinJ 
i»rtirrr of the police \ RoitOvUHT, Compitt BtW&U* r l 02fc + p, 230)- 
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from the papyrus of Egypt find from a series of inscriptions. Parch’ 
ment No. I is the okbtft of the whole lot: and is dated 195 u.c r or a 
little later. It is, moreover, the oldest parchment that lists Wji yet 
d brave red. This date throws a serious doubt on the legend reported 
by the antiquarian Vnrro, which makes Eutneaea II (I95-ID8 ».c.) of 
Pergamum the discoverer of parchment*, as the existence of parch - 
meats in 106 u.i\ presupposes a somewhat long period of development; 
of its technique. 1 The form of letters of this old cat parchment (No. I) 
la entirely Ptolemaic. and to many points of del nils parallel* can 
1*0 found particularly in the parchments dated between about 
170-160 a.a This show* that the stylo of writing taught in schools 
of the different centre* qf the Hellenic world must have been identical. 
The second parchment is interesting, ns it Ls a remnant of a dipiic. 
The usir of diptics of parchments wtwo collet tkn& formed a tort of 
a register led little by little to the formation of a codex. Another 
interesting pare kir cut b No IX. ft b property speaking the hide 
of a shield, on which a Ibt of atop* made by a Roman legionary is 
written. It can lx* dated third century n + c> 

ChHUXiUtiox of rim Family 

Very scanty information ran Ih- deduced from the inaci iptkma 
ainl parchments discovered in Dosim about the organization of the 
family in this colony. The aristocracy of Ilmira was divided into 
(yrii> f+ ys«r) or families, which were indicated in the inscrip¬ 
tions hy ?vjji\ i.e. ^-and-H) of the family of Fo-nnsl-so. Ii is cqujvalent 
of lr nis of so-and-isc^ detvrendaiiis of a o minon ancestor, which are 
frequently mentioned in Semitic mftcriptianff of Palmyra. The head 
of the family was a genmTth ,, s (yti-eap^c): this term corresponds 
to pain fnm if ioi, These or nr* pimet bed with preference endogamy; 
as can be amply proved by inscriptions of the first century, whirh 

1 j'rnqi lime iminrni£>fi«| ft-pai hiir Lti-* i hr naiuial Olitctiil. 

Tki» t!i p.up»p>n«l by a kalLnr-mU 4«ling tmm the tarlflH Eg^jAkui 4jrnjutT a* rurlv 
** p?n*minif la lhr ftriiinh Hu-etna. Aa*in. wr Wm f raM 

KfMkitqi It* that I hr an hive* ef thr A^hnwnian wru* aritfrfi on 

prr-fwir^J ihUiP. Wp hrar «f Ihrtr cm* ai#a In fraim aftd mm*me U>r J*w*. Arxwtlinfi 
to a omlilktn |*f™rrrd m rhr iWUsvI Amt ITrfk; ,Va«wi i p Z frJilkin E rf Jamwp 
A-a, IVrmbav. 1902. p. |J the Hmd irnptqrr* id ih* h * m vrnllfn in 

ink apnn prepazeU iw--kin*. Hie dlWowrv of three parchment m 
FiiUfl* A 'TTJ—ft in tVnian KtmturiAm mad* in |W*JU Wh mr'iUrming although 
*** * ******** \*l*r <Ial- that! tho*e djiemmd at Dpm-Erej**, The 

twn fWI iU-nnn^la u* 4a t*4 in Mr. Winn* abotjc fH ax, and 20 *.r. 

KBITb PP- *b ahfTett tV- third PahJai-i .Lm u nv-nt n dafed 3fto ^vf 
lh-» Arvaeide era ^-oft^prwrUma to i r n, 53 4, 
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explicitly static that women married their consanguine brothers 

(o^OTrarpiW aiVrot" *oh yj/moedc hi>rr [prion* No* fi*h ^ - 

efi abo tlie parchments from Avroman, Minns, JffS. xxxv r pp, 2H, 29 ( 
and tfira^iiuiier, ZASS viii p p, JI‘i) and that uncles hod ihfir 
own nieces for wive*. This endogamy, which is a i-outradirtkm 
o( the whole constitution of the yrVov. based on the pamitiigo 
through mule offsprings, is a survival of the nuitriurchtifc. Tills 
mstom of consanguiDDU* Homage* which the in ha hit ants of 
Douni-Erupts hail adopted most probably under the Parthian 
inti uence (cf Unv&U* QbimvitkmJt on the Rriigum of the Paflkmns, 
Bombay k 1523, pp. 33. 34) was thoroughly modified with the coming 
of the Homans ami with the conferring on the in habitant* of thmm 
the citizenship of the Roman Empire under t Warn It*, 

Caucmmk 

The inlmhitunt* of Ddura followed 1 as we can sec from their 
i ascriptions, the luni-aoUr calendar of the Scfeuride*. commencing 
with 312 me. The names of the eight out of the twelve months 
of the year occurring in the inscriptions are Macedonian, It amus 
that the beginning of the year was fixed cm the 1st October at the 
end of the second century ns in the whole of Syria ; still this wn* 
perhaps not the cane before the arrival of the Romua. 

HdviRi 

The plan of the town of l>onra, ns well na those of the botlfte* is 
characteristic of the Greek bouse* of the fourth century nr. The town 
was built in the form of a ch™-board. A broad street, the main 
street of the city, the continuation of the yfrat caravan-rend of the 
desert divided the city into two wards (Rostovtaefl, ItuUrtm r p. 78). 
The cdebimtcd gate of the city was ibe Palmyrene gate. It was 
probably the only gate which led to Palmyra flerrew ibe caravan road 
It was an important monument, a majestic p*>^ r e with three gate*, 
of which two were vidtad. It was flunked by two wpiare towers 
The whole surface of the walls encasing these three gate* wan covered 
with about a dozen Greek and Palmyrene inscriptions, some engraved, 
other* painted None of the-** inscriptions mention Roman affirm re. 
and must therefore be of a later date than the second half of the second 
century a.ix There are no tmees of other gate*; if they agisted at 
all they must have been situated to that part of the city-wall which 
was Ring toward* the Huphrate* {Kostovt reff, Compta-fomfos dr 
tAmdfame ifes fnecnptit 1 ** rt f&flrj [sttm, Pam, U+-" 1 p -- J >) The 
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Willis of the house* had the smdxuaement de htboage. Th e houses were 
proviitefl ^th deep cellar., which were used for habitation in summer, 
” it is still the case in Persia. There wu* a central court. The 
Imtels of the doors were of soft stone, decorated with fleumns and 
surmounted by a capital imitating acanthus leaves. The houses had 
one storey : their roofs were always in the form of a terrace. 


POYEBTr of the JSotm 

After the taking of Palmyra in a.d. 272 by Aurclian the glorious 
exjstencc of the desert-city ceased completely. The fall of Doura 

2*“ &b0 L from tMs *»“*■ “ Wrt it a host of enemies who invaded 
the city, burnt down the houses and the temples, robbed an d 

PlJ '* eHj t!,P t0 ^’ ° r i( that the masters of the dav decider! 
not to use the c,ty any more, to leave it, to evacuate it \ Who know s 1 
The fact is that at about a.d. 230 life stopped in Doura; mem women 
and children left the city, never to return " (Rostovtzefl, Bulktin, 
p. ■ J-) It was deliberately and systematically abandoned bv Its 

Tu tWT*’ t0 the ad ^ towils > ***■« w«h them 

Jf h “ , th °;' C ° U f ‘ mteu P ° n * ™ pillaged several times bv nomnda 
“ 1S ' tbfiref0re ; tlwt hardly anything of intrinsic value, Uke jewallerv 
was discovered u the excavations of 1922-3, with the execution of 
several brauze corns, some deformed pieces of metal, several pieces 
0 woo <m one, leather-objects, basket-work, and glass-ware The 
coin, were struck in Syria, l’kenida, and Mesopotamia, and as not 
a ^ m C0 ; n "I th tbe ntotoatA. of Doura has been found, it is lii-hlv 
2“^ I>OUm hufl not « ot its 1 ow n coinage. But the excavation's 

Z tertiu cTT n ? VfC r eCqt ^ in ^ by a stroke of 

1\*J 1 TV 7 P ° t conteinin g * .mall treasure of 

. f ? M ^ hou “ nrl Parthian silver coins,* a Bet of unique massive 

" ° rnW! , Wth cd ° QMd stomHS ' il1 wI,icl1 cornaline 
- . Ueltn, p, 83.) An regards ceramics, all vures found at Doura 

XwXl 7™, ” “ fc <*®*i *«d »»rid. bv 
ih. fa™! T, V'""; in th0 ” w ' ■>' «»«" 

t Wn Uuit fticv an.' If n ma *tinra*' ^'T™ ^ tJo * : “anal ion hi* 
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Necropolis 

The importance and wealth of Doum is still evident from its 
vast necropolis, situated to the west of the city. The dead we rtf 
burial richly decorated with their personal ornaments i their faces 
were covered with a gold mask. The tombs are exact 1 v like those 
of Palmyra and Zenobia, its colony. They are of two types* funeral 
towers and ni pest nil vaults. The funeral towers, whose stories served 
as sepulchres, an 1 just like those in the valley of the tomks of Palmyra, 
fiupcatm! tombs are disseminated in a large number on the necropolis. 

Cults 

The inhabitants of Doura indulged in two important cults, 
which existed among them most probably simultaneously. They 
were the cult of the great indigenous divinity Narnia or Artrmut- 
Nanata, and that of the great Palmyrene triade Y^ribol, 
and RfbShamin. To all these divinities temples were erected* of which 
that of Artemis-Narnia was the most important of the little town. 
It was built on a Babylonian plan which has left its traces in many 
other temples of Western Asia. The latter has as its essential character 
ike existence of a central court, which has on its four sides construc¬ 
tions destined either for the celebration of the cult or as houses for 
priests and hicrodules. Soixierimes small secondary courts are placed 
between these irregular constructions. Facing the entrance of the 
court, there is generally a double hall, the pronaos and the naos, 
with the socle which supported the statue of the divinity'. Before 
the entrance of the hall* outside the peribole H there is a monumental 
altar. Tt is not possible to affirm that this arrangement was actually 
found at Doum, but it appears quite clear that the models from which 
the architects of Doum were inspired should not he sought in the West, 
but rather in the valley of the Euphrates. A portative stone-altar 
with Palmyrene inscriptions was discovered in 1929 near the Palmyrene 
gate. It had two coatings of plaster t each bearing inscriptions of two 
posterior dates. The last coating hod engraved figures pertaining 
undoubtedly to the cults which were prevalent in Doum : the cult of 
the vemUmn and of the Roman emperor : the altar ; the cult of the 
sun and the moon ; the eagle and the pyramid : perhaps the cult of 
the Euphrates: the cantharus and the bird [Rnstomcff. Ctmptes- 
Jfendvu, p. 236). 

Nan iiia m mentioned In a short inscription found in her sanctuary r 
nod the thenphure names BtdixxMatAp Mrpwmwaui* and perhaps 
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Bapifiowala are the signs of the veneration in which she was held. 
Moreover, the assimilation of Xanala with the Hellenic Artemis is 
frequent. The goddess worshipped in the temple of Elymafa in 
Bus hum is called N&mda in Bk. If of Maccabees, Artemis in Josephus, 
and an inscription of the Roman cpoque discovered in PeirceiLS 
mentions a vow in the mime of VlprquSt Naval. 

Her cult goes hack to remote antiquity. It is the cult of the mother- 
goddess Mitar of the East. She was worshipped not only in Meso¬ 
potamia, but also in Iran. Her cult was widely spread and was very 
powerful. The discoveries made at Doura-Eropoa correspond to the 
complex nature of this goddess. She was the great goddess of the 
whole earth, who was assimilated simultaneously with Artemis and 
Ishtur as divinity of the fecund nature ; she was also a warlike goddess 
and was. therefore, assimilated with Athena, and as such she was the 
daughter of Bel-Zeus. She was also identified with Nike, the goddess 
of victory, as we can judge from two statues of this goddess found in 
her temple ; filially, through the influence of Babylonian astrology 
which gave to the Semitic deities siderkl character, she was identified 
with Tvx*lt and had. therefore, a marble statue of Fortunu [Tvxv) 
holding a horn of abundance dedicated to her at Doura. Thus like 
Atargatts who was the Ttift-rj IlaApdpwv and F€pdaw t she 

was the Tdpj of Doura, All these facts go to prove that Artemis, 
worshipped in the Macedonian city of Doura-Eropoa was a divinity 
much lc*a Greek than Semitic. U is significative that at the bottom 
of a metal patera employed in her temple she is represented in a 
thoroughly oriental appearance. As the of Doura Artemb- 

Nanaia had her special &brino or temple, situated in the central part 
of the monumental gate. It formed perhaps with the two rooms in 
one of its square towers in the last days of Doura a real sanctuary, 
roofed, adorned with paintings and altars, a sanctuary of which the 
walk were literalIv covered by scores of inscriptions in w hich men (no 
women were among them) recommended their names to the memory of 
the great goddess of the city. (RostovtzefI, Builelln, p r S3.) 

ILidsid is mentioned side by side with Xnnaiu in an inscription 
of the temple, and if also represented in theophnre names, c.g. 
'ABa&ptd&Tiv, 'j45(aS}jt«£At>yif, in the onomastics of the city. This 
shows the prestige which he enjoyed there. Further, we know that the 
cult of this god in the valley of the Euphrates goes back to the origin 
of history. He was worshipped in the thin) century u.c. in Assur in 
Mesopotamia. He was considered in Syria as the consort of Atargatb, 
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and as such he had his seat l>eside her in the temple. Tfc possible that 
he formed a couple with Artcmis-NaoaT* at Doom and the inscription 
mentioned above would support this statement, Nsbu, consort o! the 
Babylonian Nana, and Bet also occur in theophorc mimes of Doura. 
But we have no proofs to show that they were objects of the cult in 
Doura., The Latter occupies probably the place of honour among the 
gods represented on the walls of the temple of the Palmyrene gods. 

Mane indigenous divinities could have thus received the homage 
of the inhabitants of Doura-Exopos simultaneously with Artemia- 
XanatfU but it was she who always rein;titled the queen of the sanctuary_ 
It is to her that the dedications were consecrated, and numerous 
inscriptions, showing the places which the faithful ones had to occupy, 
show' that women also were admitted to the liturgical acta, w hich were 
performed in the hall provided with raised seats d gmdint. The 
majority of them were married, but girls were also admitted, who 
came there with their mothers and sisters. Still the clergy were 
always male, and even men were admitted to the temple and could 
deposit their offerings in the sanctuary. They were spectators of the 
festivals celebrated in the sacred odecuu 

We have no proofs to show’ whether the cult of this goddess of 
fecundity preserved in Doom the impudic character, which it bad 
in Babylon, On the contrary the undoubted presence of two halls 
provided with gmdim for the faithful ones to sit on authorizes us to 
draw important conclusions. The rectangular one La similar to a 
construction in the temple of Si 1 (Sbeia) to which an inscription gives 
the name of ls theatre \ The other semi-circular one reminds us 
bv its disposition of the usual plan of a Greet odcon, because it was 
cove ml. Analogous edifice* served in the celebration of certain 
festivals at tierason and in the temple of the Syrian gods at l>ebs T 
about whose nature we are forced to form conjectures. Still it seems 
that wc must not think of the actual performance of real liturgical 
dramas, reminding the legends of the mythology, but of the 
performance of dances and the recital of songs accompanied by 
instrumental music. We can imagine from what Oriental and classical 
writers say of such festivals among the Syrians, that rapid evolutions 
of a choir of women, holding c rota Is ami tambourines* sacred songs 
with the accompaniment of the flute and the harp—these were the 
rejoicings m which the devotees of Artemis participated in the theatres 
of her sanctuary of Doura, 

We know equally tittle about the administration of the temple 
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of Artemis. The analogy with what had happened elsewhere in the 
Orient would lead us to suppose that this administration was 
autonomous and independent of that of the city. It is probable that 
the gMophylax mentioned in the document Xo, 50 was not a municipal 
cashier, hut the guardian of the sacred treasures. 

Side hy side with this cult of Artemis-Nanaia the ctdt of the 
Palmyrene gods flourished in Doom, as wc can judge from the sanctuary 
dedicated to them by the Palmyrene archers probably from the very 
beginning of their stay in this desert-city,where their cult was practised 
till its complete abandon. Among the Palmyrene gods the three chief 
deities, Yahribol the god of the Sun, Aglibol the god of the Moon, 
and Bel Sham in or Bel identified with Zeus, who formed the Palmyrene 
triad*, enjoyed a special veneration and cult in Doura. They are 
represented in military costume in the big fresco discovered in their 
sanctuary depicting the scene of the sacrifice offered by the Roman 
tribune, and thus they are con si do red as the war-gods of the detachment 
of the Palmyrene archers. Bol Shamin is called in the Latin inscrip¬ 
tion Ctehtt ceUmm, which appellation corresponds to 
“ of eternity “ of the Palmvrenians. This Ccehis is represented 
by an eagle, bird of the supreme god, sitting on a starry glolie on 
a stela discovered in a mithmeum of Heddcruheim in Germany, The 
Palmyrene goddess Atargatis also enjoyed a special cult in Doura, 
as is proved by her temple discovered this year near the temple of 
Artemis-Nanafa, a little to the left of the halls provided with gradim 
described above (see p. 143) (C’umont, Oral informal im). 

Magic 

The twenty-four letters of the Greek alphabet traced in blark 
found on the walls of the sanctuary of the Palmyrene gods 
were probably intended to serve a magical purpose. The letters are 
considered to l«s the symliols of the elements of the world and of the 
stars of the heaven. They are designated by the remit- of oroi^cEa 
and have a sacred character. They are found frequently employed 
in magic on phylacteries and in astrology as substitutes of the twelve 
signs of the zodiac. Simitar alphabets were discovered in certain 
temples of Jupiter Dolichentts. Still it ia difficult to determine the 
precise reason for tracing them on the sanctuary of Doura, 

Similarly a sketch intended to avert the influence of the evil eye 
was also discovered near a painted miiral sketch on the south wall 
of the sanctuary. It is the work certainly of a soldier of the cohort 
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Pahnyr&mrum, Below a tiiick eyebrow there is a big round eye* 
in whose pupil the points of a poi guard and of a harpoon are thrust. 
The latter Is attached to a string unrolling itself from a reel. A bird 
of prey flies above it on its left, while on each side a serpent is ready 
to sting it> and a third one whose head is surmounted with a crest 
hastens towards it. A similar but more complicated sketch was found 
in Palmyra in n big tomb decorated with paintings. The letters of 
the Greek alphabet and the sketch averting the nefarious influence 
of the evil eye prove that the inhabitants of Bourn were given to 
superstitious and mneie practices tike many other peoples of 
antiquity. 


Art 

The excavations at Doura-Empoa have delivered a veritable 
treasure of art—sculptures in marble and plaster, exquisite clay- 
iigurmes, fragments of mosaic, and above all very valuable fresco- 
paintings, which were found nicely preserved, anti which are the 
unique ones nf their kind. Most'of these works of art appertain to the 
Graeco-Parthian period, and show that composite character, in which 
the Oriental—Parthian- element is predominant, £till the statue 
of Aphrodite discovered in the temple of Artemis in Down, which Is 
generally known us the Aphrodite of Sallhiyeli, is a modified copy of 
the work of Phidias, perhaps executed by a Greek artist, 

Many fragments of sculptures in plaster were found in the temple 
of Artemis. They are similar to the sculptures appertaining to the 
same date and discovered in other Oriental towns. They were sometimes 
coloured like those of Ctesiphon, M, Bieulufoy tod already found in a 
house of the Parthian period two fragments of painted statues and 
five fragments of a decorated band (Bieulafoy, LA ft antiqm dr h 
Ferae, tome v T pp. 31 ary* fig- 2§). A small fragment of a sculpture 
in plaster, rather a portrait in relief representing a young woman 
with features of a pronounced Greek type, has been discovered by 
M dc Mccqueneid at Susa, as well as numerous fragments of decora¬ 
tions in plaster, pertaining to the Parthian and Gossaniau epochs. 
The recent German Archaeological Mission at (Wiphon directed by 
Dr Reuter found last year a number of decorations in plaster, seme of 
them coloured, in the ruin* of a church situated on the other side of 
the Tigris on the site of ancient Sdeucia. This church wan built in 
the third century of the Christian era, and appertained therefore to 
the Sassanian period. Still these finds arc important, as they show 
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tlie me of plaster as a sculptural material, preferred to stone in less 
presumptuous buildings on account of its malleability and cheapness. 
Even to-day it 1ms not caused to be employe 1 in royal buildings in 
Persia and in other Oriental countries. 

J lie cornice of the temple of Artemis in moulder! plaster is probably 
the work of a Persian artist, as we can judge from his name ’O/jfiW/Jafr* 
jTdpoo. It is divided in two registers; in the upper one we have two 
peacocks face to face surrounded by flowers, cymbals and vases ; 
the latter ornaments are employed only in order to fill up the gap, 
as the art of this period has a horror of the empty space. As regards 
the motif of the peacocks drinking from the crater, which we lihd 
in the upper register, it has a religions signification in the figurative 
language of paganism. They were the sacred birds, kept in the 
temple of Syria, and they are found represented on the tombs of this 
country. They had perhaps the same signification as in the West, 
where they were consecrated to Juno and became for the empress the 
symbol of apotheosis, like the eagle for the emperor. They became 
tile emblem of immortality on funeral monuments, as a few centuries 
later in CJiristianity. It seems that the motif of the peacocks face to 
face was introduced from Syria into Persia, if the contrary is not the 
case. 1 

Besides these big pieces of sculptures in plaster, several idols of 
Xike moulded in plaster were found in the temple of Artemis. 
We have seen that this oriental goddess was identified with Nike. 
She wears the same peculiar headdress, which is attributed to the 
Oriental deitv, on a patera of plumb. This vessel was found in the 
temple of the goddess with fragments of plaster, and was probably 
used m her cult, 

Tbo*o plasters aland probably in connection with the shop of a 
merchant of plaster-work, discovered by Ingholdt in 1924 in 

1 It jiftfjjH rather rvftiim (but the peacock-moti to U gF Pcrmti tmgin, A 
of Terpe Ali Almd near TV pc VpuamJi n in Scrim* of atyh No r j bij hi u Aptorentlv a 
^H»ratica ft! two rows of pefiootit i father* (G, Cohtcnau r Mnmiri, p. 33^ f t „ \}^n 
Tilb provt * ' hal lhl ' I™™ k ™ unknown to the early Efomlt rAi*nv mu lo 

k“iow rlifil the mlPQdurwl (torn Irwiin into lh.- Wont in historic (jin™ 

Mf>rv entering %rui, it must have had lo jmub through FWsfc, m 

north- wo*tem Iran, m Media in portion| ft r P if must hmvtf boon CHasidi-Ktl » very nnurk 
nh\r ton*. Than ittint we fasvf a wide ilifftHtSoHof theJkuuuiui an d 
peneoek They Art- found from Vln.jic-iMfrAB to Hirka m Sutdeq, Further 

it h ralird M^kopyis iSmiln*} ■■ the Medina bird Mwwtcr, the p»iwk 

P ***** * IjhJ ftn im P" rtlint P»« ** Zntvanito Ihwlofiv of nortWcMcm Itnn und 
subflf^uontly of the whcik of Ccotfal A&i*. (Junker. Mitittpr*. f m # mitnr » ■ 

il'rlrfrf W aVAcn< FiutUmi Aiit. Reft l H Hefcklhorg, p. 135), 
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Pnlmvra. As we can judge from the nan* of the artist of the cornice 
a „d from the other signature ^ the stela of Homs i» 

’£v^dCoo, which names seem to be Persian, there was pto a > 
ft school of Persian sculptors at Palmyra, from whence artists were 

sent- to Doura to work for its aristocracy. ,, 

The unique votive chariot of Doura is in terra cotta. It m pro >a ‘ 
of the Parthian epoch, and is connected with a very ancient tradition. 
Such chariots are found in excavation* of ancient sites of Me«>p<*tamift 
in layers pertaining to the earliest Sumerian period, about &*K> *,c. 
(G. Contenau, JfeMisl At. VAfdUokgU Orintok. tome t, “n«. I ; 

„ ^71 fi«. 353). A similar votive chariot was also found at Maikop 
in the Kouhan (of. RwtovtwdT, L'&gt du cuiw dan* k < Wwc^ 

(nimul. Revue ArchSologique, jnillet-Dfccnihre, 1«*>. P- «)* ‘ V 
metal chariot of the temple of Haldi, the great national god of he land 
of the Urartu* was found on the famous Tepah Toprah Koleh m-ar 
Van in 1390. It is described by Rev, bather 1 - Schell in 
TmmtiX JUhtif* A k FM*g* # « I'ArchMogie, tome xxxvu U14, 

p. 179-80, 

Jewellery 

T | 10 patera of plumb mentioned above imitates a pmious 
work of Persian jewellery, whose influence was much spread m 
the art of the Middle Ages. The phial is embossed in designs showing 
the imitation of a plate of precious metal studded with gems o 
variegated colour,. The bottom of the patera ha* a female bust 
richly decorated with gems, which reminds us of U^mnus Ik dm 
Syria where lie describes the statue of Morgans at H^ropob*. Thw 
stetue. wholly sparkling with gems, had on its head a phosphorescent 
stotl e which illuminate! the temple during the night, but whose 
brilliance was diminished in the daylight. The laurel m** rounds 
us of the warlike character of Artemis-Nanam. The cmffura i 
on other productions of the Parthian period, notably on the coins 
of Osroes- A text says that a confederation of artisans worked m 
Palmvra in gold and silver. But the jewellery of the women of Doura 
was not necessarily made in Palmyra, h must have been fabricated 
equally sumptuously in Beleueia and other great cities of the I art .inn 
empire. This art of setting jewels was created by those jewellers, 
who had created the art of fabricating precious vessels, which became 
the Qtmco-Parthian art adopted in the Orient. The discovery of 
the massive silver jewellery of the Parthian period bracelets, earrings, 
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and a pendant inlaid with coloured stones in which comaline 
predominated—mentioned above (p. 141) remains* unique up to date. 

Painting 

Ab in the mosaic, in the paintings of Do urn the influence of 
the school of Palmyra is easily noticeable. The elate of the earliest 
paintings can be fixed at the second half of the first century a.d. + 
about a .d, 75, Le. in the time ol the Swcri* The architecture which 
frames in the most ancient frescos different scenes has its inspiration 
in the decoration of those sarcophagi, representing the funeral herdon. 
in which sculptural standing figures take the place of columns. Such 
sarcophagi with columns are found in Greece as early as the sixth 
century b,c. ; they were imported into Syria very early, as is proved 
by the famous sarcophagus of the weeping women found at Sidon, 
and the so-called sarcophagus of Sidumara. 

The painting representing a sacrifice offered to the Palmyrene gods 
by the tribune of the Roman legion residing in Doura is dated a,o, 230, 
It is very interesting, as it illustrates the Roman ensign of the tribune. 
The subject representing this painting are progressively superposed 
in bands, and all objects are placed on the same plan. We find this 
principle of composition first applied to the Egyptian art, It is inherited 
later on by Assyria. Rtill in the Hellenic period it approaches the 
Iranian-Parthian art. The GrtSpO-Syrinn pa in ling is connected 
on the one hand with the ancient Oriental Firt and on the other with 
the Byzantine art of the middle ages. 

In the sanctuary of Aitcmb-Naiiain, dedicated to her as the Tvx 7 } 
Fortune of Doura u stood a little monument unique in its kind. It is 
one of the two wings of a door, which belonged to a little shrine, the 
precursor of medieval and renaissance shrines and triptyches of the 
same kind. In the shrine stood probably a statuette nr picture of the 
great goddess of the sanctuary, The goddess of the shrine, when its 
door stood open, was crowned by Nueq —Victories, winged goddesses 
standing on globes and holding in their hands a crown and a palm- 
bran eh, each a sign of victory. The picture is a curious specimen of the 
Grmco-Iranian art of the Purthiaus + with its slender and delicate 
figures with a profusion of crude and vulgar colours, with the typical 
frontolity of the head. 1 f MUs North b right in her bold reconstruction 
of the original colours of the picture* the Parthian painters were 
especially fond of Tyrian purple tints, of a lively green, and of a bright 
white + \ (Rostovtzeff, Bullelin, pp, 82-3.) 
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Besides the sketch intended to avert the influence of the evil eye- 
mentioned above ( PP . 1+4-5), the excavations of 192D have brought to 
light three gmflito sketches made by a sharp instrument on the plaster 
of the walls of Parthian houses. They reprint a Parthian officer in 
his embroidered dress on horseback, a Parthian horseman shooting 
an arrow, and a Parthian foot^oldier with his heavy spar and long 
3W ord, typical helmet and leathern armour, standing on the cut-off 
head of a slain enemy. Ml these sketches are ™rkadc for the 
frontality of the personages (Rostovtreff, Bulletin, pp. 80-1, hgs. 5 
fj 7) The coiffure of the cavalry officer and the horseman is typica 
the late Parthian period. It Is documented on one of a series ol. hss- 
reliefs on an isolated rock near Tengh-i'Ssoulefc m the Bakh _r 
mountains (Rawtinsou, The Sixth Oriental Monarchy, London. 1, ^ 
p. 39») and on the coins of ChosroSs (a.i>, U#> 29) an o ogeses 
(a I). 209-about 233), wherens it is well known on Sosaanian coins 
(Gardner, The Parthian Coinage. Undon, 1877, p-19)- The mt^tmg 

sketch discovered by M. de Meequenem on one ofthc window*** 
of the palace of Artaxerses I at Persepolis winch pertains to the 
early Sassanian period-about the first half of the thud centun A D. 
(Aliotte de la Fuye, Graffiti* M en 1928 Jansh* run^ 

Revue d'A^ri^cgie. vol. xxv,« P - 108) ^ the prediction of 
the Iranian artiste for indicating in sharp incised out lines a portrait and 
not seldom a complicated subject. It is probable that the effect of the 
sketch ol Dcrara was enhanced by colours. 





THE IDEA OF MAN AND KNOWLEDGE EN THE 
CONCEPTION OF PERSIAN MYSTICS 

Trandattd from tht Ruttim of V. Ehnkwtki 
Bv L. Bogdanov 

rpttE perplexing enigma of the common and the rmtiui haj bwn 
1 Jot time immemorial a source of Ration for the human 
mind, and all the people* of the globe, Wtt those «b. have 
itwuv and those stilt in existence, have striven to solve tins ridd e 
forming themselves into special group* for tins P»P«b 
mere individual effort. Of these solutions some were distm^ed 
bv a greater viability, a greater strength, and a greater J 

and are stitt exercising their away; whilst <ttn were MM 
transient, were accepted by few people and. having soon <^PP«^ 
constitute now merely dead and cold fragments * 

Some of these solutions appealed more to the intellect, others were 

more felt bv ike Heart* f 

To the number of such numerous attempts and endeavours 

unravel this thrilling mystery belongs Sufiism, the teaching of hastern 

Muslim “sages ", if « take the name su/i to be the Greek 

or “ Those who wear woollen garments " if we derive this word rom 

S. ZZ •• *001- « - OU - *> «“» "‘fT 

IVse mm. who in tl.ri. lofty »nd fMtfent cooc«pt»n of «l» 
wotl(i „i„B «t <Wer'm S the myMory ol n*u.w, lew l*«<M 

Tier phdosophv and revelation, have built up the doctrm* * 
L-tv in plurality and plurality in unity Aar *f« ~ ^ 
dar idJt. They tell us that, before the tegmmng <****'*** 
existed the Ateohrt# Essence- tabi muilaq- the line h ternal A I 
perfect Truth (God. the Creator), This further, for Its own purpo^ 
individualized Itself into the Supreme Spirit-rwA-i « 5*w or ■ n«- r 
Intellect— Aurt-which limited Itself into the l niver.nl Soul 
wi f s .i hill, Finally, like a sea dividing itself into drops. It ^dested 
Itilf bv all Its names, qualities, and activities m all the visible and 
imaginable forms and ideas (species) thus producing the manifest 

1 TV etdbora *oraw# in it# rompiU^rf 
Astiii'i pseudo- Mam±nln-*-ri ■'»" Chenaiia 
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material world 'Slam-i ahoh&fat—snd the hidden .spiritual world— 
ghntjh. 

Man represent# the last drop of this self-manifesting sen, the 
last particle of this unity resolved into plurality, of the absolute trans¬ 
muted into ideas. He is the dividing point between the light of 
ma n i Wat ion and the darkness of non-existence. the boundary 
line of existence between the unavoidably'necessary and the merely- 
poasibfe, Man, as the most perfect manifestation of the Supreme 
Spirit, in which are united si! Its names and qualities, aspires by Ida 
verv nature, even during his earthly life, towards the Absolute, Having 
mice established himself on the path of meditation, I.e. of mental 
progress. he is able to transcend form and piss over to the sense 
concealed therein, and thus to remove plurality anil to reach Unity, 
Unity, however, is the starting point from where began the 
individualization of the Absolute, and man can emerge into this 
Unity and disappear in it. In other worths, the Truth by manifesting 
Itself descended into man—■this is the descent of the Absolute into 
the idea, of the Unity into plurality, of the Whole into the part, of 
the Sea into the drop. And man, by self-annihilation, ascends towards 
the Truth this is the ascent of the idea towards the Absolute, of the 
plurality towards Unity, of the part into the Whole, of the drop 
into the Sea. 

Such, practically, is the philosophical aspect of the doctrine of 
the Sufis stripped from the teguments of positive religion. A greater 
or lesser admixture of the latter makes this doctrine a mysticism more 
orthodox as far as the religion of Muhammad is concerned and more 
heretical with regard to its essence, to its original source. t)f all the 
countries of the Kart which have accepted the Quran the most 
susceptible to this doctrine proved to be and remains up to our days 
Persia, as is clearly proved by her literature. Whole galaxies of 
writers, chiefly poets, in their highly artistic productions not only 
developed to perfection and inculcated this doctrine in their own 
country, but have spread it far beyond the frontiers—to the East 
across the Oxtis into Bukhara and Samuq&nd, to the West across 
the Tigris and the Euphrates into Asia Minor, ami farther beyond 
the ttospliorus into Europe, that is to say Turkey. A certain, though 
not bo obvious and direct, influence was exercised in this also by 
certain other countries adjacent to Persia, 

Europe has long been acquainted with specimens of such allegorical 
mystic eongs; the mystic man being represented as an atom 
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temporarily tom of! from divinity, from the creative principle, grieving 
and sorrowing in separation, represented as a lover yearning for In* 
beloved, and seeking to be reunited with her-all this is currant and 
well-known imagery. One cannot but regret that up to quite recent 
times the specimens of that literature, which became known >n Europe, 
belonged to a comparatively late period (XIII e.) and that whatever 
few attempts at general or particular studies of Persian Milium, 
tracing its connections with the philosophical views and tire theosophies 
of other peoples were made, they were all based on such late specimens. 

It would seem to have been more expedient, even for the above- 
mentioned attempts, to have put m the foreground rather the oldest 
literary monuments which go as far back as the eleventh, nay even 
the tenth century of our era, 

l shall not speak here of the component factors and of the ways 
in which Sufism originated in Persia, in how far, owing to the 
Geographical situation of tliat country, it became the meeting ground 
of ideas Western and Eastern, i.c. of the doctrines of the sages of the 
neoplatonic school of Alexandria and of Indian pantheists If hall 
not speak of the reasons, why Sufism found followers and developed 
more especially in Persia. hi how far that development was furthered 
either by the komnic teaching imposed on Persia by force, and foreign 
to the free Aryan spirit of its population, or by the absence of a wider 
.social life stifled bv that teaching. I shall not speak either of the 
practical meaning of Sufism, or of its mlluence on man, °n the life 
of the community. on the formation of numerous sects. All these 
obtrusive and complicated questions have perforce to be left 
unanswered until the time when the study of Sufism has been placed 
on a strictly scientific historical basis. A correct appn.-euit.on and 
coni prehension uf Sufism must be based not on mere poetical idlcgone* 
and isolated verses culled, often without any serious discrimination, 
from authors of different epochs, but on works expounding m a certain 
system the view* of the Sufi stripped of symbols and al egar**, thou 
manner ol thinking, and their own argumentation. Such works *xnrt 
in Arabic and in Persian nml are still waiting to be appreciated. 

publisbiMlp studied. * * 

Finally, I shall not speak of the importance and interest attached 

to the study of Sufism. This doctrine is important already on 
account of its haying survived among* a nation for a millennium 
preserving the whole time almost the same degree of intensity and 
brilliancy of colour. And the interest called forth by buhism » best 
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shown, in my opinion, by the enthusiasm and passion with which in 
our days scholars, pacts, and even artists of Europe, including fiiissia T 
and America. tic vote themselves to the work of .studying, translating, 
and illustrating the writings of that most wonderful son of Persia, 
J Umar Khayyam. I am fully satisfied with this single example, 
because P in my firm opinion, 'Umar Khayyam in the shape in which 
he is accessible to the wider circles of readers is not a single person, 
hut several jH v rsons, who, for various reasons easily intelligible on 
deeper investigation* have flowed together under his name, In fact, 
a whole series of brilliant and original thoughts attributed to Khayyam 
arc well, ami with a great degree of probability, attributable to certain 
of his predecessors and successors. 

Leaving aside the above-mentioned complicated and confused 
questions, which, in the present state of our information, cannot be 
duly solved and explained, I have decided to discuss in the present 
sketch the development of one isolated idea which has been and still 
ia prevalent amongst the orthodox Persian Sufia. namely, the idea of 
man and Mb destination. For this purpose I have thought it moat 
convenient to review the history of the creation of mui l which our 
sages, remaining in the limits of the Islamic tradition, were bound to 
recast in a special mould roller ting the moat essential features of their 
doctrine. 

8uch a vivid and highly poetical mystic liib-tory of man on an 
Islamic background, which Inns been preserved in the annals of 
Tabn r 1, was, it Hccins. originally composed by A hdull ii h A naan 
(XI c.a native of Herat, f hie ceutury and a half later if was repeated 
in its entirety without any alterations by Abu-Bakr KazI in his 
work entitled ' The Path of mankind from the point of departure 
to the point of return* 1 {Mir$adu-l *ihad tmmi-f-maMa ilo-l ma'mt). 
and is also encountered in pair* in the Afagnavi of the famous J ala I u - 
d-Din Itu m L 

In presenting here that story, I shall follow the way* and means 
of its author, that is to say, f shall, when expounding mystic thoughts, 
have sometimes recourse to the poetical imagery of the myalio language. 

When, after the six days and nights of creation,, the time came 
for the creation of man, the Creator said : ,s The body of man from 
moisture and earth T shall prepare Myself*" “ Hast Thou not created 
heaven and earth * ' exekbned the angels in astonkhment. " This; 1 
replied the Orator. “ is an exceptional htminra \ created ad by 
the simple direction 'be** and it was r but this one I am going to 
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deposit in H. the t~» »' , tandinl ol one.,,, 

in conformity with on on ”***”* . . , ; ]j t •' — ■■ i fl in tnkinjr 

rr^rf^ 

retumwl into the preset^ ^ ^ Michael and I*mlel wen- after 

unwillingness of the card . - addressed to tliato the 

t ,us sent on W recoil - the angel 

same adjurations. Then n0t tome 

A , end »id “ ^ <-*« ">' ,0 ”! ", 

voluntarily, hnng it t} 1 - earth—and, lo ! 

Imn.lfol of dust collected front *.*«*'**"££ it. 

I.,,vc ws. stood, hurryinp t» meet .« h.lf««> *"« penn. 

A nfiri say® ‘—* 

" The dust of Adam wa* not yet sifted. 

When Love came aiul permeated it : 

Of that Wine (Love) 1 had tasted, whan I — ■** 

feeding «n milk * ■ * . 

X„. no : Wine ami milk were mixed together. 

WkTJN ddfiw Aoiwfc M-fiiWUa ^ _ 

♦f T % mwufc &&* eftfr pil di'fcJito 

Tn bed* ch» shtr-mra bSdw khurda,,, 

»o ¥ , ««*r« fc * to *** 

Herein wo, shows ^ t 

summoned into the presence uf the Crtuto ■ , ^ What 

All the nnjiel. were «1M »">■ s—*”* 
wm. Ain mystery ths, the .smtemptihlc i ml C » 

shoold assume such h.««ht™-«dh *** 'ersn«. sod 
„„d that the f’rcntor should nbido hj- it «ith 
L ent instend nf noteHtathig f"r it smoothing etol ^ 
SfST “ Truly . >«.. »»., ,-oo do "'S,i "'d^ 

e* 7* 1 yr, £L«i •• >« ■“* 

through eternity . You . hermits and vou cannot 

anything to do with Love ; you an -1 ry ( s haU dUpUy in 

liave any cognizance of Love. W ait a fe* 
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this handful of Just My Atmightiness; I shall efface from the mirror 
of its nature the nmt of the darkness nf creation, stud you alwTl see 
in that mirror various forms, and the first form will he such that 
you nil y-hai.Il how your heath to the earth before it. 3 ' 

Thin the Creator poured out. from the cloud of His grace the 
rain nf Love on the dust of Adam, kneaded it with the hand of His 
Almightiness, and made from dust in the dust the heart. The cherubs 
and seraphs looked on in amazement, seeing the Creator working 
during forty days and nights like n potter on the clay of Adam, 
putting a heart in its every particle and canning it with the glance 
of HLs mercy, But the Creator said to them : 44 Do not look at the 
clay r look at the heart t !| According to other traditions, the Creator 
worked 40,000 yean* on the dust of Adam and placed outside 
and insider it signs which were meant to reflect, like a mirror, the 
thousand and one attributes of the Creator, When there came the 
turn of the heart, He took from Paradise the dust which was to be 
used for its making, kneaded it with the water of Eternal Life, and 
dried it in the sunshine of His glance. 

When the heart was brought to perfection, it proved to be a pearl 
in the treasury of mysteries which the Creator concealed from all 
looks and guarded by His majesty, saying : Ck For such a perfect 
pearl there is no other treasury but Myself and the body of Adam, 
because it ia the pearl of Love in the shell of knowledge, the heart 
fondled by the sun of the glance of the Creator, in the body, which 
during so many thousand yearn had been warmed by the rays of the 
light of the attributes of the Creator 

During the mysterious manifestation of all such tender displays 
of TILs attributes on the body and the heart of Adam, the Creator 
did not enlighten or initiate into the mystery any one of the nearest 
angels. They did not know Adam, and every and each of them, when 
pacing by, would say : w What wonderful form is it, which is being 
modelled 1 Adam, however* was saying under his breath : 14 If 
you do not know me, 1 know you. Let me only awoke from this 
sweet sleep, and f shall call you by your names; one of the riches 
concealed in my nature b the knowledge of all names,” As much as 
the angels examined Adam, they did not understand his nature. 
Finally the scheming Ihlis moved around Adam, noticed that Adam s 
mouth was open, and said : M Wait* I have found here the solution 
of the riddle ! I shall enter this aperture and shall see what the 
ptucc h like. On having entered ami inspected the nature of Adam, 
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*»" *- Y-** TZ ”«™ »™. pta M » k. th« 

W ™ 7‘!'' “ “Ztal. oov .0 optaw. of tto tool ho noticed the 
seven hea\ens, - v i? reflection, imaghiatibn, memory, 

seven faculties inherent m man, - also ^ the head 

and uf touch, the . nn<1 moim tains, so also on and 

earth there were trees, he , ’ , lifmcs As there 

. , , ... t i. er{ , wore hairs, veins, arteries, and itniut-. 

m the - • lh _ _ 4CTOWim so also In Adam them were four 

macrocosm there were (< >ur ^ fructifies the trees, 

autumnal, and the hibernal adduces fruits, the 

brtof forth tovee - -i. a 

autumnal ripens them, and wifltU . attraction, splitting, 

Adorn, a. ^ rlacM ,|„. bod into tto mouth 

retention, and uEpclIuig. d lasted mJi kes it reach the 

CSTtw. .P^ « him o, » ophmdkl P»W “ A j| "** 1 
A •' - !, »ri “tom 

Td too. .hr to.;. 00,1 romioo not. -M -« 

S,t 2 T; - Tto tom atoned hy n» » hollow. H will to 
■ ? .: m , w Ontario, owd it will to o»y to «*->«• l! " 

Thou told us anything and hast not 

many treason*. But 1 hou hast n ^ wtat is to come 

initiated into that mystery anyone of us. L 
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out of that handful of dust i ” Thy answer was : +J I aim creating a 
substitute for Myself on earth, but I Have not completed him vet. 
Whatever you see now i s merely a place for him. a palace and a throne. 
When I have completed him. I shall elevate him to the throne, and 
you all shall bow to him to the earth ! " The angels said : “The 
riddle that was. puzzling us has not been solved. The Creator orders 
ns to bow before His creature and calls it His substitute. We never 
knew that there was anybody besides Him worthy of worship; we 
considered Him to t*e the One. who has none equal or similar to 
Him, nnd we did not think that there could be anybody worthy of 
taking His place. Let uh go anil inspect once more that mysterious 
temple ! ” Having inspected it, they aaid : l+ Still we do not find 
here anything beyond water mid dust. So beauty of vieeregeticy can 
lie seen in it nor is there anything to justify our worshipping him on 
our knees*'” Then a voice reached them which said : 

“ The Beloved cannot be seen hy another's eves : 

My Darling must he seen through my eyes, 1 
Htk&shiign ba-rhasm i dtgaftm nalumn did 
jamn-i mam hz-chaikm-i man bayad d?i. 

The angels continued : ++ Outwardly one does not find anything 
particular in this treat tire. Maybe, its rights are founded on iis 
qualities— let ns investigate them.” 

The angeb found Adam to be constituted of the four elements, 
viz. earth, wind, water, and fire. Investigating their qualities, they 
found that earth is quiescence, wind is movement, and that the former 
is the opposite of the latter ; water and fire were also found to be 
opposites : the former haw a downward, the latter an upward tendency. 
Kurt her investigation showed that the nature ol earth is dry (hard), 
of wind soft, of water cold, and of fire hot, and that, the natures 
of these component pari* being opposed to each other, nothing except 
corruption could result therefrom. Returning into the presence of 
the Creator, the angels said: “ Thou art entrusting with the repre¬ 
sentation of Thyself one from whom there will arise corruption ami 
bloodshed." Thus, the angels inflicted reproach on what was in the 
thought of the Creator the vessel of Love, and this was the first 
reproach which arose in the world. 

The special distinctions of man at the creation of his outward 
sheath were as follows: the creation of him alone was distributed 
over forty days and rights, whereas the creation of all the world* 
took only six days and rights. The directness of hi* creation nnd 
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the placing in him of a mystery unsolved by the ‘mgels-all tin<» 
pointing to the exclusiveness of man’s destinies. ut ^ 

represented by the IkkIv of man. was nothing as compared with the 
boundlessness of the Spirit which it was still Licking, . m ^ 

Creator again by direct action, proceeded to the fusion . 

spirit. He fceathed into the matter the spirit by Hts own tea ; 
and that insufflation (mfkha) has a deep miming and ,s of ^ 
importance. The Spirit from the highest celestial "V** 

Jt down to the lowest degrees of the muterud world. On tl ut 
boundless expanse it was capable of falling in iut i am m.i 
friends with some outside beings. to forget thus the mator and 
w that action which was granted to It. Now . that msnlbanon 
| )V the Creator of Hb own breath was meant to prevent its altaili u 
W , anvbodv or anything and to preserve in It the 
tt communion witli the Creator. Furthermore, as has been sad 
the Spirit had to descend through an innumemlde nmltunde u 
spiritual and corporeal worlds, in each of which there were conceakd 
tTOWBTe. nukno^'ii to onvtmlr. The tooth of the Liwtor »»• 

r^o“t££.«f iL»«to of th. ^<1 

.11 the M-bp. «na .11 the ova. of thot I»*h “ «*» *££*£ 

the .Spirit the upward journey hack to the rm or, - 

breath accompanied the spirit of man in order that he. who was sent 
down for authority and domination in the world, should fl PP^ 
that world endowed with murks of a special distinction and honou 

on .ho port of tho CMn, <ho wore » 0. i. W >«*»*T^ 

to the angels that thev would have to worship Inni on 
tSl llio Spirit, which hnd 1— <« » 
venra fondled in .In- »>o*t pieoton «w" of d.vinny nod »•«“ 
;,v,T io tho world of imnipdiatoncns by tl.o eyo of the t tentor, rtnth ■ 
Us, With the Cento,-, own h«Mt. ttoopl. 

.h- -i- - — -™ 1 t ^ 

form all the worlds adored him on thar knees, except fbli. « 
pride anil arrogance with regard to the greatest of creatures^l lot 
L wilful penetration into this temple nf Uvc. he was overtaken h> 
the wrath of the Creator *nd was unable to make his obeisanu 

The Spirit on entering the IkxIv found it to be a dark and 
prison erected on four mutually opposite pillars, for **"£££ 
existence could lie expected. it was surrounded h crowd, and 

multitudes of vermin, lleasts, ami wild anmials Hie ovrs 111 Mt ' 
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they were inflicting on the body produced painful feelings in the 
Spirit, Inside of the prison passions became active, and lot the 
pure Spirit, which was during so many thousand years brought up in 
proximity to the Creator in unlimited kindness and tenderness, 
experienced, in the face of such strange and savage displays, a feel ins 
^ loneliness. He became aware of the value of his former intimate 
association with the Creator, of which he had l«en unaware until 
that moment- lte recognised the bliss of the union, in which he had 
been immersed without knowing its delights and without recognizing 
Its essence. The fire of separation broke out in him and the pain of 
isolation entered his head. He tried to return, but the breath wliieh 
bad brought him down, was no more there. He felt broken-hearted, 
and then he heard a voice saying : “ We aw looking for such a state 
from thee t “ Adam emitted a deep sigh, and the voice said : “It 
was for such sighs that We sent thee down ! " Adam gave a start, 
movement appeared in his limbs, he opened his eyes and perceived 
the wide world, saw the dazzling sun. and exclaimed : “ Praise be to 
(iod ! ’’ and hoard the answer: " May thy Uni have compassion 
upon thee.” These wools reminded him of the world of the Spirit 
and its delights, and ho sought vainly to break the corporeal fetters. 
Nothing in the world had any interest for Adam, the fire of his passion 
lor the CreatnT did not abate, the unwontedness of his state did 
not diminish, and he did not make friends with anything. And he 
heard the voice of the Creator, saying: 11 0 Adam ! enter Paradise, 
eat, sleep, and make friends with whomsoever thou desirest/* But 
Paradise did not soothe the feelings of Adam. Then the Creator 
produced Eve from the very stud of Adam, so that he should be 
able to associate with one like himself. Looking at. the beauty of 
Eve. he saw in it a ray of the beauty of the Creator, and he tasted 
of that human beauty, and became possessed bv lust, that lowest 
animal quality, which constitutes the greatest obstacle between 
man and the Creator. Other animal passions added themselves to 
it, such as excessive eating and excessive sleep, and even ns Adam's 
passions increased, his communion with the Creator decreased. He 
finally gave himself up to his passions to such an extent ns to allow 
lhli* to seduce him. The Creator Wonip disgusted and said: “ O 
Adam ! We have not created thee for indulging in passions and animal 
enjoyments. VVc left thee for half a day in Paradise, and thou 
hast forgotten Us to the extent of giving thyself up to another I If 
Wc leave thee fora whole day. thou wilt forget Us altogether and wilt 
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substitute total estrangement for the former close communion with 
Us! Leave Paradise, and thou five, separate thyself from him. 
Thou, crown of distinction, quit thou his head I Thou, vestment of 

honour, fall away from his hody! 

Having passed several days in a state of depression, Adam returned 
to his former suffering and was filled with love for the Creator, having 
lwen taught that love in pre-eternity. “O Lord! he said, I 
needed that depression in order to know the value of Thy merej au 
the meaning of Thy sovereignty, and i recognize that all i» pens! - 
able, Thou art eternal; all arc infirm. Thou art almighty ; all are 
woebegone. Thou art the Comforter ! " A voice was heard, saying 
“ Return and be more than thou wert. 

And if thou went not until now, be it now, 

Ms ay ki sSncJu budi apun Msh* 
tsar to ia-Jhfflun wt-budi aknun bdshT, 

What do these various actions mean i We brought Adam up 
for representing Ourselves and, by trials, We brought his love to 
perfection 1" 1 

In the very first, words of this story it is quite clearly established 
that the purpose of the creation of man, of the fusion of the » pirit 
with the IxhIv, in knowledge. The whole mystery of the creation m 
general lies in knowledge. According to tradition, the prophet Divvjd 
naked the Creator ; “ Whv didst Thou create the creatures ? And 
the Truth suggested to him : “ 1 was n hidden treasure and I chose 
to be known*and I rreatorf th<* ereutures in order to be known [kunlu 
Icamtm makhfijftfiin fa-akbabtu 'an u'mfa fa khaloqiH-bkhalqa likay 

Wliat is then this knowledge (mo'n/of) 1 There is intellectual 
ar argumentative knowledge (awVr/<if-i 'aqti or ma'nfata ittWm* 
which is common to aU men of a certain standard of intellect 1 there 
is a common agreement of opinion with regard to the existence o 
the Creative Principle, and the existing disagreement concerns Its 
attributes, but not It* essence. In knowing hy tlie intellect, perception 
by the outward senses and the inward powers is necessary. Through 
the perception of the material world hy means of the former and 
through exercising the intellect with the help of the latter, the intellect 
comes to the conclusion that what has been created is due to a Creator. 
Contemplating gradually the different categories of creation, the 

t J linad^UM, MP. 37-St (Tehran «L, 1314 Tran^r. 
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intellect distinguishes the uniqueness, the nlnaiglitmess, and the 
beauty of the r rent ion p and draws the conclusion that such a miraculous 
display must hr doe to an Almighty, All-knowing. A lb seeing Eternal 
Founder. The clearer the intellect, the more correct is the view, the 
more reflection is applied, the more numerous become the inferences 
from the diversity of the creation as to the existence of a Creator, the 
mure clear liecome also the proofs of His Unity, 

But the Spirit has been sent into the body not for this kind of 
knowledge. This kind of knowledge requires proofs and argumenta¬ 
tions, of which there exist a great diversity; even the heathen defend 
their beliefs by arguments. The acceptance of one argument instead 
of another is based on preference, and were even all these arguments 
true, they would only result in the inference of the existence of the 
Creator by means of argumentation. Yet, the position of the Spirit 
with regard to the knowledge of the Truth before its fusion with the 
body was entirely different; the Spirit was in immediate contact 
with the Truth and knew the Truth by direct perception, without 
any argumentation. After its fusion with the body this direct contact 
hadi so to say, disappeared. 

When the Spirit was being sent from the world of mystery and 
proximity to the Truth to he attached to the world of forms, it was 
allowed to pass through all the spiritual and material worlds. From 
each world whatever constituted the best part of that world was 
added unto the Spirit. At the same time the eyea of the Spirit were 
directed to witness the good and the evil of each world, because it 
was being sent into life in order to attract all that is useful and to 
repel all that is noxious. Thus, when the Spirit entered the body 
after his journey through all the multtilorm worlds, he was. so to say p 
wrapped in thousands of bright and dark spiritual sheets. His every 
glance on every object in every world, although meant to become a 
factor in his perfection, constituted, at that given moment, a veil. 
The sum total of such veils deprived him of the capacity of con¬ 
templating the beauty of the Creator, winch is Unity, and of feeling 
the hi isa of immediate proximity to Him. On lus descent into the 
nethermost planes of matter, when the Spirit began put ting to use 
the tools and instruments of his corporeal form, every moment of 
time separated him more and more from the world of mvstcrv and 
wrapped him up in a new veil so that the Spirit might well have 
lost eventually all consciousness of that world of mystery. Thus, 
one person does not. believe at all that at one time he was living 
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in another world, in another person there remains some trace of the 
former communion with the Creator: another again remembers nil 
the stages of his passage through the spiritual and material worlds . , , 
Despite the fact that the fusion of the Spirit with the body erected, 
bo to say, a kind of harrier lietwcen him and the Truth, that fusion 
was necessary. When living in the spiritual world and enjoying the 
proximity of the Truth, the Spirit possessed only such knowledge 
as was in conformity with the nature of that world. Of a similar 
kind were also his gelations and contemplations. The perfection 
of these states and the fulness of bliss had to be reached by the Spirit 
through his fusion with the body, because it was that fusion that 
gave him a heart, a soul, and those powers and feelings which he needed 
in order to attain knowledge. During his stay in the world of mystery 
he possessed but that spiritual light, through which he perceived the 
entirety of that world only, hut he was devoid of the power to compre¬ 
hend the entirety and the particularities of the two worlds 
Development and perfection were attained by the Spirit only in this 
world, where everything was meant for his education. Thus the 
Spirit- reached true knowledge, i,e, the knowledge of the essence and 
of aU 1 he attribute* of the Creator. " O man ! I created everything 
for thee, and I created thee forme ” (jwJ-Ami Adama tJutiat{ta-Utshyoa 
kulIaJui li-ajliia irtf khnlrUflttfcn ii-ojfi). 

Argumentative knowledge cannot constitute the true destination 
of mnn, because it is not. the light Itself, but Its reflection. In 
explaining this point the sufl mystics take their stand on v, 3o of the 
XXIV chapter of the Qur'an, which runs: “ God (the Truth) is the 
light of heaven and earth. The similitude of his light is ns a niche 
in a wall, wherein a lamp is placed, and the lamp enclosed in a case of 
glass ; the glass appears as if it were a shining star. It is lighted 
with the oil of a blessed tree, an olive neither of the oast nor of the 
west; it wanteth little hut that the oil thereof would give light, 
although no fire touched it. This is light added unto light , , . 
The Spirit, owing to its natural subtlety, is incapable of perceiving 
the full manifestation of divine attributes. And the extraordinary 
wisdom displayed in the creation of Adam is manifested in this, that 
the heart which was created for him was made stout, but transparent 
like a crystal of unusual purity. The heart woe placed in a niche, 
that is in the compact body, and in that crystal the lamp of mystery 
was set up. in which there was put the wick of manifestation (of that 
mystery) The lamp was filled with the oil of the blessed olive-tree 
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of the Spirit {with the divine breath), which cannot be found either 
in the East, that is in the spiritual world, nor in the West, that is in 
the material world. That oil was extremely transparent and luminous, 
although no tire had touched it. From that oil the whole of the crystal 
of the heart became illumined, as if it were a shining star. A reflection 
of the light of the crystal spread over the atmosphere within, symbolized 
by the "niche, and'filled it with light. The brilliancy of the crystal 
is the intellect; the atmosphere, which is the recipient of its reflection, 
represents the hidden powers and the innate qualities of man, and the 
rays breaking through the niche of the material body are the five 
senses. For a perfect manifestation of the divine light which a as a 
bidden treasure " precisely that kind of lamp was needed. Such a 
lamp is given to everybody, but it is not in everybody that it shines 
with divine light. Those who rely for the knowledge of the Truth 
on their intellect, think that their lamp is illumined by the true light, 
without suspecting that the light which they find in thcmsches is a 
mere reflection of the light of the spiritual oil, and that the fire of the 
divine light is absent in their lamp, which is not lighted. 

In terms of the above exposition, to attain knowledge one needs 
the Light Itself, the Truth Itself. What then are the paths by which 
It is reached l IIow to remove the harrier which has arisen between 
It and the Spirit in man ? How to remove the veils in which the 
Spirit is wrapped > 

Mahmud Shabistari (fourteenth century), the author of the 
“ Row-garden of mysteries ” compares the Truth with the almond - 
nut, which lieing covered by a thin skin, is, in addition, surrounded 
by a shell:— 

blutrTai p6*t innghz amad ha/pqnt 

miySn-i 7a u fin bashsd fariqal. 

Just as an almond, to attain full ripeness, requires both the thin 
skin and the shell, so for the manifestation of the Truth there are 
needed the sharTdt mid the tartqat, the “ law ' and the “ path ”, which 
are the rules set up for the guidance of all the corporeal and spiritual 
manifestations in mail in accordance with the duality of his nature. 
The “ law ” educates the body and the soul, the “ path ” purifies the 
heart and enbghtens the spirit. As in order to get the pure alrnond- 
kemel, 011 c has first to break the shell and then take off the skin, so 
also in order to attain the Truth, one has first to submit to the *' law 
and only then to follow the ** path 

The “ law ” which comprises prayer, fasting, etc., is meant to act 
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primarily on the five whe11 oum oV^s exdii 

the five sen**, he M to the level of the animal.which» 
onlv to this world- He becomes even worse than these, because the 
animal, endowed only with the live senses, is not expected to know 
the other world, and H, therefore, cannot feel any longing for it t o 
man. however, who has been endowed with sp,ritual powers » 
such a consciousness has been given and is apt to provoke m hi 
suffering. But. a total suppression of all animal needs and nwlma- 
tioiis, based on the senses, would naturally cause comp ete «*»*** 
of life and of the development of his organism, which tatter * M 
neoesaarv and useful for him. The “ law ” is given to man in order 
that he'should not, in his enjoyment® and mediations, sender 
himself unconditionally to his animal nature. Evwy wd ■** «* 
the rules of that “ law ” speaks to man reminding him. m ™* 
or another, of his original place of abode, of hU '--ig come here 
from another world, and directs him to that other world; thus, 
diverts him from sensual mclinations from eonvers*ions wit hmen, 
and directs him towards the bliss of conversing with the Creator 
fasting reminds him of his former angelic state, when he did not need 

anv food, and so forth. , 

Together with the body, the soul <«w/*) also has to be cdueat 

in the “ law’* The soul, otherwise called the animal spint 
iqriri) ^ the source of negative pities ami lower fa*"» 
owes its origin to the fusion of the Spirit with the body. It fill* 
the atoms and parts of the body as oil interpenetrates a nut, btlt is 

£2Li u, p ti.« w.«*>-* = “«• 

,hv Mk, h «,y ronl, which lint between tv W° * 

also in th. tert tot to Spiri' «•»« « i,h f 

oolite. The above-mentioned anted *P« oi Met, fam 

it. counterpart in ™>r V W"* '“mol “ li ' f 1 ' 

inteWibl, after its separation front to cnrpnrr.Ultr.t t. »h™ 
tot ni to animals. tnt bring “MiWrf nf to ter **■**■ 
subject t. decay, ..<1 atew«. entirely .tor death- In to* ™nn,v 
. *,L two -sscntifll Qualities are inherent, from which arise .1 It tin. 
kwer feelings, vir,. desire (haw) and wrath tstozab). Th^sc jwo T* 
ar , nocessorv for the soul in order that it should be abb to nttrac 
hv means of the former all that is useful and to repel by means 
the latter all that is noxious, and thus to maintain itself «*■“* 
m this vorhl. 
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Thv education of the soul, given a certain direction, consists in 
beeping these two qualities in a certain equipoise and proportion, 
so that the one should not overcome the other, because, if the 
equilibrium is disturbed by desire, then greed, lust, avidity, hope, 
dostaidliness, etc., art- bred. And if the equilibrium is disturbed hy 
wrath, then unrestraint, hostility, arrogance, imperiousness, etc., 
break out. When both of these qualities lose their balance simul¬ 
taneously and take possession of the soul, then the latter tends towards 
corruption and becomes the source of every kind of evil. On the 
other hand , ail excessive weakening of these essential qualities produces 
derangement nnd breeds other negative qualities, like weakness, 
pusillanimity, lark of zeal. etc. The above-mentioned qualities of 
the soul and their continual equilibrium and proportion must he 
entirely subjected to the demands of the “ law and of fear, and be 
in their hands like humble tools i then only will the soul yield positive 
qualities, like the sense of modesty, humility, generosity, submissive- 
ncss, patience, gratitude, etc. Then only does the soul rid itself 
of the evil of dommntiveness, humbles itself in submission to the 
pure Spirit, and helps the latter to ascend through the “ stations 
of the lower world into the highest realms or the spiritual spheres, 
as says A n a a r t :— 

" When the animal qualities leave thy soul. 

The bird of thy spirit will return to (its) nest, 

The vulture of thy soul will rush into the heights. 

Will perch on the hand of the Sovereign and becomes falcon.' 

kbity-i ii >wf#at or baz fhfttad 

rfihat ba-mhyan bdz shamd 
knrgat-i ««/« rii tutf-i-'idv nifrw? 
bar dnut-i mttlik nwhrtvvl if Mr shawttt. 

The tendency towards the higher and super-animal world turns 
then into pure love, and passion and wrath Income zeal nnd higher 
aspirations. Then the soul lovingly rushes towards the Creator. 
s> Were it not qor desire, nobody would tread the path (of aspiration) 
towards GodV (Isie M-haira hmT WuAfi tihadun Umqan tia-llnhi), 
and in its zeal dpes not pay any attention to anything but Him, These 
two qualities, happily directed and developed, become thus for the 
Spirit a powerful nytru me lit for reunion with the (‘tea tor : such an 
instrument was unaVnikhlc for the Spirit during its sojourn in the 
realm of the spirits - like the angels, undisturbed by desire and wrath. 
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it was satisfied with its state and was dispassionately and ““P 05 ® 1 j! > 

( ontemobting the light of the bmp of the Troth. 

Such is the nature of the soul and such is tts donation an _ 
Wome^ clear, why the Sufis say in this instance : Whosever 

k ; u „«h u, m »d, w«k b« w (—■ w« •**•/** 

who aspire, towards «“ 'J'™"'' “ r ' “ ^ 

would pat it, “ tha «*#« • <«*») b« ^ 

la, Uv anti carted bia »ol, then ba enter, the path 

‘’“mtotfia'dta'wjy at man. « th. “ mi<nw»rea”,i» tbt 
ns the empvrefln in the "macrocosm", namely the dividing 
between tte sensible and the super-sensible. In it is con rentrat d 

which .he an.ima.ma oi the 

£TZ£* the manure a. .bo bmiy " boa ,l,a. aatpannaS 
ia,o .bo heart Mane,, tbe vitality at the . hole organ™. *W» *(•«■ 
And tbe heart la aware ol ita receiving each an o»tpo»'mS-^» 

,h„ Spirit How, into the heart with It, own peclmr power that gnea 

in the heart life, intellect, and knowledge. 

The heart possesses capacity and readiness for accepting P yr “V 
tion and submitting to education, owing to which it 
degree ol perleetioa, ami. after tmth-l 

rKSSM :sl - - *. ** - 

““JS of heart conairts be the integrity and preeirion «< it-' »™ 
“7 Ttlilt^ree Z£S*£ enlighten- 

rMrrJKSA-*- 
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terrestrial joys* and. having reached the “ outward separation " 
(fajrld), turn with all hie being to the Creator, without demanding 
from the Truth anything except the Truth, in order to Attain to the 
degree of fii inner separation ” (ta/rb/) from all love and desire, except 
for the Truth Itself, In such a state the outward senses cease their 
activity ; the darkness and the veils, in which the heart was wrapped 
under their influence, disappear ; a heart liberated from all things 
terrestrial, aware only of the Truth and yearning for It in passionate, 
lofty love, is the heart, which lias reached perfection and complete 
purity ; the Wrier has disappeared, and the Spirit flows together 
with th^ Truth, which now finds Its full manifestation in man. Says 
A ns irl:— 

“ If thou giveat away all that thou hast. 

If thou dissolveat participation in thy own being. 

Thou mu vest be able to get free Irom thyself and rush 

And find shelter in a niv of Hb light. r 

f/o r hare hi turd fttfat tut mm dar bdz T 
az ha&tbiji kJiud jadd htm ambdzl 
hdshad Id ti khud bdz raM dar tdzl 
dar jxirtar-i nur-t ii jwndhi mzl r 

In HLich u state not one of the qualities of man, not one of his 

members can dispose of its own nature : he is entirely in the power 

of the Truth, as has Ireen said : “I became lor him ear and eye, and 
tongue and hand. By Me he hears, by Me he sees, by Me he speaks, 
by Me he touches’' (kwdu lahu mm*an na fxiynran tm limnan ua 
yadanfadil tfoma'u tm In yuhdm wa hi yantiqa tm 6T yabfuhu). 
Three degrees are dbtingubihed in this manifestation of the Truth. 
At first the Truth manifests Itself in the 1k mamleMation in actions ' 
(Ifijutfi-i af x df), when all actions are seen by man as disappearing in 
the actions of the Truth and when nothing except the Truth is per¬ 
ceived as acting. Then comes the “ manifestation of qualities ** 
( tajatni Jf if at), when man notices all qualities as disappearing in 
the qualities of the Truth, does not perceive any quality but the Truth, 
and recognise* himself and everything as being a manifestation of the 
qualities of the. Truth. Finally, the M manifestation of the substance + * 
(tajaUi-i zdt)j when mm finds all substances disappearing in the 
One Substance, when he does not distinguish any other existence 
except the Truth. This state is the complete disappearance f /and) 
of man in the Truth : M width eye hath not seen, nor ear heard t nor 
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hath it entered into the heart of man “ (md id ‘uymm mat m IS «inu« 
mmi vt ?«J 15 thatara 'ala qdbi basbirin). , 

Such union with the Truth U^rhlfi} is not a union of a body with a 
body nor of the accident with the substance, nor of the knowledge 
with the known, nor of the mind with its conception. Such a umon 
is necessarily preceded by mutual attraction. The Sub Abu-1- 
Hasan of Kharaqan nsed to say that the path to the rrutb is 
a double one—one from man to the Truth, and the other froin t e 
Truth to man.* Or. as has been said in a tradition : “ UTioever 
approached -Me by one span, him I approached by a cubit, and w] o- 
ever approached Me hy a cubit, him I approached by a fathom. And 
whoever came to Me slowly, to him I came with a fast gait {win 
tnmtmha Uxqarrati* ilatjhi ?>rfm <« 

<nU mf * tirfan UtqarrabUt Uayhi baan ,ra man atam h-wish in aUiytvh 

The above-mentioned disappearance in the Truth, the union of 
the human spirit with the Deity, the transformation of a seemingly 
heterogeneous duality into a homogeneous unity, being a phenomenon 
which cannot be adequately ptoveil by tangible evidence, is flamed 
by the example of two drops of oil. One of them is 
tie mire at the bottom of the sea. Without combining itself *£ 
the sea-water, it little by little endeavours to free- itarif **» «■* 
mire. Once freed, it speedily, without paying any heed to anyth^ 
ascends to the surface of the sea, leaves under itscl the whole mass 
of water, and. having met the other drop, jndivwibly melt, loget ® 
with it. On the otter hand, if it meets a spark of ire, it «*»>> * 
exist independently, giving up its whole being to the ® . 

lire. Should, however, the sea with all its mass of v ater 
into contact with fire, the latter cannot kindle rt and ™ _ . 

part, cannot mix with fire. Thus, the human soul, living a drop of the 
L of the world, will melt into it, but the spirit, like oil, will no 
to its surface, and meeting a spark of the lire of the mam 
the Truth, will merge all its Iteing into it, will consider as real existco 

J. “L. . L«.pw».«..— 

,11neccwnrily involve Jnolity, ikM h™ « ta ' e *> 

Tnm*bt-HT. 
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the fullest state of unity. The above described state excluded all 
idea of divisibility; knowledge, the kiiower and the known, seeing, 
the seer, anti the seen, Iove h the lover, and the beloved, become an 
indivisible whole. Says AnaurTi 

“ Love came and permeated like blood my skin and veins, 

It made me empty (of myselfJ and filled me with the Friend i 
All the particles of my being were taken by the Friend, 

Of myself in me there remains only the name, and all the rest is 
He." 

*uhq timid u shud chi khtinam andar rag u -pSuft 
id kard mara tihi u pur hard zi dust 
ajzd-i vujudam fitnm dust girifi 
ndmxst si man bar man u biiqi Musa usi. 

The initial moment of that peaceful bliss, of that complete quietude 
[mhlmt) is difficult to seize and to define, lbecause the Truth, as 
Ansar! puts it, "descends unawares into a wary heart” (fci/uMT-i 
hatpj ndgdh dyad aamd hat dil-i ayah dyad), It is this quietude that 
is steadfastly sought for by every “traveller" on the path to the 
Truth, who is free from any thought of reward or return, because 
after this state of quietude he attains to direct knowledge [m&'rifabi 
shuhiidi }; all obscurity is removed from him t and the perplexing 
enigma of the “ World and the Creation ” h solved. u 1 do not 
look " says the knower {'drift, " at anything, hut that I see in it God KP 
(md nazartufi shayyin Hid ua r^aykhUSha phi). Being enlightened, 
he teaches that from eternity there was, is, and will lie only one 
Substance, manifested under the species of plurality by its attributes, 
on account of the plurality of these attributes; that the cessation 
of that manifestation does not entail the disappearance of the Sub- 
stance Itself. He La persuaded that the innumerable hidden and 
visible worlds, that the whole totality of the pluralities and di'versifies 
perceived by him repose in one Being, like the waves of fantastic 
shapes and various sizes* which break asunder and are scattered into 
water-dust on the surface of the ocean ; that the innume ruble plurality 
and Unify, the whole and the part, the Absolute (“the Untied”) 
and the individual H (the tied ”) are merely different expressions of 
one and the same Truth, 

It in not without interest to compare how this fun da mental con¬ 
ception of the sufi teaching is expressed by its three brilliant exponents 
in early (eleventh and twelfth centuries) Persian poetry. 
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Says Aba-Ba'!d ibn-Abl-l-Khuy* of Mahon: 

“ j said (to the Beautiful One) : ’ For whom dost thou appear in 
such beauty 1 

She said: ‘For Myself, because 1 am Myself Unity, 

I am Love, and the Lover, and the Beloved, 

I am the Mirror, and the Beauty, and the Seer . 

ipiflttm k’ird tw badin zibayl 
gnj(fj Utudfd ki HMin Ichudam ijaktdy T 
hum ‘wftgow * ham ‘dshiq u fam ma'steqam 
ham dijim u ham jn»wi tj ham binfiyi. 

And again 

*■ the tone when these stars and heavena were not. 

Nor this water, nor air, nor fire, nor earth, 

I was teaching the mysteries of Unity— ^ 

And this body, and voice, and intellect were not. 

an vaqt ki in anjum if ajtdfi uabud 
cTo (Tfj id Aot'u n <Kosft u khiik nafnid 
tmriir-i yagdnogi xtitxtq mujttfto m 
tin fllib w in no«d « tmbdd 

And again :— 

" | was never separated from Ihee, 

This is a proof of the luckiness of my star : 

fn Thy substance I am mmotieeuble. when I mu non-existent, 

And in Thy light I become visible, when f exist. 

Mian os ft* judd nulnufom Id budam 
Tjwwi doitf-j idfi s ’i fws‘udnm 
dar zdt-i ft* nd-podSJsn* nr 
™i imr-t I't I Sktram agnt moirjuddw*. 


&ivs ‘Abdullah Angirf: 

“ Do not think that we arc descended from Adam. 

Siecauso at the moment when Adam was not, we were : 

Without the burden of love, of heart, ami of clay. 

The Beloved, and We. and Love were breathing the same bre . 

(d pin aohon *i rnd zi Adam biidim 
fain dam ki tiabOd Adam an dam biidim 
in sahvtat-i ‘ayn u sAi« « pf « dil w 
wi'shSq » w ‘ hamdafn 
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Bays * U mar K h a j y I m : 

kl That Wine, which by Its substance is capable of taking various 
forms. 

Which becomes wow an animal and now a plant. 

Do not think that It (therefore) turns into non-being, far from it: 
It pooesseth a substance, though qualities (outward manifesta¬ 
tions) may disappear.” 

an bdda ki qdbihi siiixuhtinl ba-zdt 
gdhl kiymn mlsftamd u gah nabilt 
id -an rmban ki nisi gordad hujhdi 
ttuitffiuf ba-zdi ast tupf ntst sifat. 

And again :— 

“ Thou hast asked nu T what are those phantom-like forms ? 

If I tell the truth about them* it will be too long, 

The.se forms have come from a sea, 

And again they return to the depths of that sea.” 

. rmjmmdi hi cAT^f chi naq&h-i itwjaz 
gar bar gtiyam haglqatmh Host dirdz 
mqshwt padld Bmada az dargayi 
itiMjah shudu bti-qar- i In dargd btjz. 

And again : — 

" fkjinetimes Thou art hidden and dost not show Thy face to anyone. 
Sometimes Thrni art manifested m forms of lieing and place,, 
Tliat splendour Thou showest to Thyself : 

Thyself art the essence of Thy contemplation and Thou art the 
seer. TI 

gah gtishia nihdn ru bti-kmi iuintitftdgl 
gah dar suvar-i kawn a nwkdn payday* 

In jitmgarl bd-ktdshtan binumatfi 
khtid + ftyfi-j ^ayan-f khndl u blmgi. 

The conceptiou s In terms of this teaching, of man ns a particle 
of the all-creating Truth, seems especially bold on the lips of orthodox 
Sufis, when they resort to the use of the terminology of the Qur'an 
and of the Muslim symbol of faith. Thus, Mansur KkaLLnj 
exclaimed: n T am the Truth ! "and, having been misuuderetood, paid 
with Ids life for such a boldness. Almost, the same thing has been 
said by Anaarl: 
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“ [f thou wishest to hear & wofd from a «afv sod 
And the innermost mysteries from the King of Kings, 
bose thyself, so us, being unaware of thy own existence, 
To hear only the words : 1 l» I am God. 

(Qur'an, W, 14 ■) 


khnhi ki stikhuu si jah-i agiih shmavl 
iiisrST-i tlarihti si dShimkah dirnri 
gam gard si kit'd la Ut as hatChi thud 
btkh’id htvtxi imwfiT ana-lh'th xfnnaii. 

Jtavarid of Uistam went even farther and altering somewhat 
the symbol of faith of Mdhammad, exclaimed: " Them » no deity, 
but mvself, therefore worship me. To me be praise and how great 
is my dignity ! " (Id ihifct ilia aim fa‘lmdHt» tea mlh«n* «« « *■"“ 

The same svmbol was used for the explanation of the meaning 
of the mystic knowledge by Abfi-Sa‘id ihn-AbM-Khayr: 

** The knower, who is aware of the secret of knowledge, 
h freed from seif and has God for Ids companion. 

Deny thyself and affirm the existence of the Truth, 

Such is the meaning of the words * There is no Deity wt w 
hin/ *i si tirr-i ma'rifat Sgahut 
blkhud si khulaft u khiulS hamrShart 
naf-i khud u iib5t~i wjud-i hiq kun 
in fiK»*uT-t IS ilaha iUa-UShmt> 


There is hardly any need to say that such utterances express 
the feelings of " the traveller towda the Truth not at the very 
moment of quietude, because at that time he is unable to distinguish 
either separate names or separate qualities, but at the tune when 
he is accomplishing his return journey, when he >« HU* » _ 

from the Absolute and regains individuality, when there e epe . 
state of “ separation after union " <*ff 

non-being " (hoqa Mda-l-fano), when he becomes a tnrt eller from 

»ho Truth in the Truth, for the Truth . 

Our iges point out to us examples of such me,, who, by means 

„l » tarth, «"•> ****** kw. •»»““ 

tauntin' the <« of Unity. h.v. «ootad tta 

l„v, »o to K.V, rt>*irp»t«l “<i The Hhtol their 

intellect i> let in ft. licit ol the Manfctntum of the Tnttl i.tartTo. 
,ho,c oho eunonnd then, nod oho h»v. howpenenc. of ttat Mctac. 
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state o! bliss. they ^eem to be " deprived o! their reason {mmlvhu-l- 
"aqf) : they are called ++ the madmen of the spiritual path P (ailihlh-i 
tanqfil). Such a one was, for instance, Luqmazi of ftarakhs 
(eleventh century), who, according to "Attar"a exposition in the 
“ Conversation of the Birds 1 ', used to repeat towards the end of his 
long life:— 

H Now, l do not know who I am—1 am not a slave of the Lord 
(the Truth), so t what am I ? My slaver}- is gone, but no freedom 
has taken its place. In my heart there is not a drop either of sorrow 
or of joy. 1 have become without qualities, but I did not lose them. 
I have attained knowledge, but I do not possess knowledge. J do 
not know whether Thou art t. or t am Thou— I have disappeared in 
Thee and duality has been removed 1 

Such men are no more in need of any deeds; “ one does not follow 
their example, but one does not repudiate them ** {IS jfuqtafIS bikim 
raw la yvnkaru 'olayhim). 

Those walking in the Truth/' he. those who have returned into 
the world of particularities in order to perfect the imperfect ones 
and to instruct the ignorant ones (jaJiil) are, according to the degree 
of tlieir natural capacities, of various grades of knowledge, which 
can be reduced to two chief categories. The one consists of those 
who. when having passed over from Unity to plurality, are temporarily 
haired from Unity by that plurality, which state r however, by means 
of the application of ways and means at their disposal, may be quickly 
changed back into the lost quietude. These are the Sufis, who are 
called M sons of the time ” (nf-nrjfyyu ibnu-I-*raqt) t because they are 
in the power of the moment, they are in a state of mutability. These 
are thone knowers, whom the famous .Tuna yd of Baghdad had in 
view, when, oil being asked about the knuwer, he said : M the colour 
of the water is the colour of its vessel " [hitrmt-b-ma'i hiicnu inaihi). 
For such men the above-mentioned 4i Jaw 51 anil 4 * path TT still remain 
necessary for two reasons both for their own perfection and for 
the guidance of the ignorant. 

The second group of those 14 who have attained knowledge ” arc 
those who. owing to a special perfection achieved by them, remain 
permanently in direct communion with the Truth, but contemplate 
Unity in plurality and plurality in Unity in such a way that the one 
is in no manner obscured by the other. In ,spite, however, of their 


1 Tchnm t'diliun, 131®, p r The TVanftattir. 
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proximity to the Troth »nd the tact that they permanently «prie"cc 
that ptosimitv. they .It. not leave by a halt a breadth the path. 
,r.at, lea by Item. and continue amhluouslv to devote themsclvm to 
pious practices, «hith iu them are obligatory only aa tar «* the; mo; 
scree os an example lot those whom they have in their gtiidanc, 
Thus, to "those directed" (murid) they cede only the overflow of 
their own uhundancc, as has been quite dearly stated by All m hr 
word, addressed to Kuuioyl ibn-Ziyid: .*yio 

„«,>*„ rarnuT. They «» give then, only the great wtstlom . 

the ml. «t purifying the Won which they have 
own experience, but they ate unable to give theca il.e lr - 

because the Truth U beyond words and cannot be griped b> the 
intellect. That is why “those who have attained knowledge ate 
for those who ate ignorant *' director* of the right path 
,f we turn now to the wools of these spiritual directors, we shall 
^ from them on the one hand, that they are conscious of 
to formulate all that fills the soul of « the one who has attained , 
on the other hand, that the only path to knowledge is sel -renuumnoi 
and internal purity. Such wools and thoughts of the oldest spiritual 
^nXioua to the eleventh century) have been reconled m 
sufficient numbers in Qusbayri s “Epistle” mid ™ 

JulUbhl's “ Revelation of what is veiled’ 

TTere 31 rc ;* few sweiniena of sntch sayings 

Aba.Y.aid ,..f BW-Dhrn -id: "Me, have .MW 
states, but the one who lias attained knowledge has no state, because 
hh distinguishing marks are effaced, hb passion disappears m the 
^ion of another, and his ,races disappear in the tmcea of 

U V Sait!has said : “ Whoever bus perceived Ood the Aim p ■ 
has been cut off. has become dumb, and lias disappeared- 

Somebody has said: " Whoever has known God, for him life is 
pml mill -tom*.i» bright, everythin fan him. and m him .he far 

- ”-d= ■'Thc dia.^i.hmg 

mark of'lhc one who hns attamad knowledge n that he is free rom 

th ”^y“d : knew W U «*?- -> 

j pi,, wt> rld in its wideness is narrow for mm. 

**7u SSllM.: " One who ha. attained WWgc moat 

. matumu*. »**•••• «■*“-. ► »' »• 

330-1 —The Translator. 
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not Have any attachment, just as the lover has no complaint, the 
slave has no claim, the fearful no rest." 

Said al- Junuyd (of Baghdad) : “ One who strives after know¬ 
ledge does not attain it, unless he becomes like the earth which is 
trampled upon by the pious and the impious, and like the cloud which 
covers with its shadow everything, and like the rain which waters 
whatever it likes anil whatever it docs not like." 

Said A b ft - Y a z T d : "The one who has attained know ledge 
does not sec anything either in dream or in his waking state, except 
God, and except Him does not meet anybody or look at anything.” 
A similar saying of the same spiritual director has been preserved in 
another source: ", , , for many years have 1 been conversing with 
God. and men think that 1 am conversing with them.” 

Said Zn-n-Kun al-Misrl: “I knew my bard through my 
Lord, and were it not. for my Lord, I should not have known 
my Lord," 

Somebody has said : “ The one who has attained knowledge 

fgrif) is higher than what he says, and the tine who knows (M/tim) is 
lower than what he says” 

Al u h a mmad ibn- Vasi‘ said : l ' Whoever lias attained know¬ 
ledge of his God, his speech is short, and his amazement is long.” 1 

Such, according to out sages, is tile “ know'er ”, and such are his 
ways. He is led on his path to the Truth not by the intellect, which 
establishes the existence of the Active Principle by the argument 
of Its action, but by the wary heart, which denies tbs own existence 
in anything, except the Truth. The Truth having created the body 
of man, animated it by the heart, and, having created the heart, 
animated the latter by Itself. Tims knowledge is the life of the heart 
in the Truth and revulsion from everything which is not the Truth. 

Now it becomes clear, why in the al jo ve-i| noted story of the 
primordial man such an exclusive place is allotted to the heart, why 
the latter is represented as a brilliant sanctuary, to enter winch the 
spirit of darkness and evil was not fated. It twcomes clear, why in 
mystical literature whole works are devoted to the heart, as, for 
instance, the work by GhaxalT, entitled “ The Wonders of the 
Heart ” {‘Ajuibu-1-qalb) and why the mystic poets of Persia call so 
loudly and persuasively upon * l the ignorant ” to worship that 
innermost temple of man. 

1 Kuthfu-t-mHbjiK Nicholson'* imn*Mion, 37fl; edition, 329. 

—The TnumlAtor. 
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Because one single heart ia mote 
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Id Wluwiff dy 5 t 0 l 1 ^^T va t ,fii 

*** rf Irfr W* ■•* *? "■ . t , t „ the 

To recapitulate : the basic idea of ^ . that 

Tru th for the Truth" is m^hvL ™ ■*»*"* 

the Creator, having reflected HW . ‘ ilt him the two 

having create him by. H* own «* ^ ^ cB *tUf« hy an internal 

worlds and tlirtmgmah^ nun u fliul a treason- of 

£*-><*. ««* *":'r: tM TL, — = •■ »• 

proposed .1* WB>." ~f «•» Stv*«d .0 undertake 
the same, and were afraid ’ ^ eoro uslv his F tKsiol|S ( * a,l ° 

he a1«« «• «P* U ' “' 7^'.» hoM the Ore., troll., nlnel, 

accommtxl 11 ^ 

neither the he.ven* ““‘ to ^fwi |»U.» '««)■ Therefore, to 
onR « In -r •; *7 ay one. !*»« of .11 earthly 

ta»<r one'. »ol, ... ^ Sufo- P , w 0ne EternalTroth 

darknes. .nd M ope. lor .h 1P^ „„ ^..Uailo. «or.n, 
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NOTES on DON JUAN OF PERSIA’S ACCOUNT OF 

GEORGIA 

By W. E. D. Allen 

“t S one of the recently published vctareinof the *^?***™^ 

1 tetkn tDn, Juan of Pam ; a Sh ah Catkobc. 

Translated and edited with an introduction by G. Le Strang) is> an 

A var which endured between the year® 1578 and 1-#.. i» 

pLi»» »=™»t «*•» ™* ««“ "* 01 ?“"* ,h ',T' 

5T— —» -*»- ‘.rStsSSi 

--.< »» 

have made » rf tta —«M ta “ rTK«at^,,X. 

able for thifl period ^ PrtB 'ce W nkhuaht of KartVi during the 

and published by Bre~» *» *" «**- rfe ta 

rtj_■. q . j ffl f jwrttc, 1 «« Horeison, Spb- 1&«>. 

While it l . somewhat sterile task to attempt to reconede and 
elucidate the Turkish, Persian and Georgian account* of this protrac 
war. it mav be of interest to identify Georgian proper names and place- 

names in the light of the Georgian sources. 

, u ia9 On the north the Georgian border marches with 

Mbunk which is now caller! Zuirin.” Albania would here seem to be 
SETi the use of the name “ Albania" implies, confusion 
t the author's mind arising from the appUmtiou of y 

2r Z ta»w» »““ “ * 

OitwS («biok i.»Ued Ztato by ^2*. 

J& - ^rrz 

the geography of the Caucasus, confuses the sources of the Are*» “ 
t kL it is clear from a further reference to the Penard 
® . ‘ f nil that Don Juan has in mind in the later context 

p.« - -«* “ *■" i 

VkhaluikM. a« «IW by WaUwit, 

which Don Juan refers as being at the sources of the Arexes > 
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the DtfS Boyim (in Georgian Devabojm mountains). Mount Aha (or 
Abus) would be Fa lan token Dagh. It is worth noting in view of the 
number of Georgians in the Persian army from whom the ant hot 
must have taken detaib of his topnnomy—that the Kargu Bazar 
mountains, running north of and parallel to the upper Araxos. and at 
right Angles to the Dive Boyim, are called by the Georgian a Irajlus. 

3 r pp. 139* 144 et — 44 The city of Eres PT and Ai the Kanak 
river. The name 44 Erea' m very puzzling. Mr. h Strange, following 
Irtcrall)" the text of Don Juan, necessarily placed 11 Eres ” below the 
confluence of the A raxes with the Kura (presumably near the site of 
the little town of Jevat on modern maps). There ia no great historical 
site in this area, although nearly a hundred miles to the north west 
is the village of Baxda’a, u place which was famous m the centre 
of Arab power in the Caucasus in the ninth century, anti which in 
earlier centuries, under the name of Pcmv, was the capital of the 
half-Armenian kingdom of Aghovanq. The text on page 144. when 
compared with that on page 139 p ladicates that Don Juana knowledge 
of the location of 4 Eres " was confused. Lula Mustafa Pasha (p T 144) 
advanced from Tiilis + ' to the base of the mountains fr of Kakhcti, 
where lie was met by ambassadors of the king Ikkeuder l^eventoghlu 
(Alexander, a on of Levan), After receiving a safe conduct from 
Alexander, the Turkish army marelied for twelve days s * through 
marsh lauds and cane-brakes T! and at. last reached the borders of 
Shirvan, where they were met by “ people from the city of Sfmki 1 
who promised obedience of 44 all the tribes whose abode lay along the 
banks of the river Karmk \ Tha town of link ha was the capital of 
the Khanate of Shake and Xuklia is therefore presumably 41 the city 
of Shnla . I'he rEver Alazun was the march between the Mussulmans 
of the Shirvon province (of which Shaki formed part) and the (Georgian 
principality of Kukicti, and f according to Bcosset, who quotes the 
historians Anikei of Tabriz and Lkaudar Munji as authorities*, the 
Alazan was known to the Muslims as the Kanak, (Brosac?, //, de ta G +t 
2i&me part., lie re live,, p. 414.) After a foraging party had been 
destroyed by the Persians, Lab Mustafa, by a forced march, surprised 
the main Persian army, and surrounded them in a peninsula Iving 
between the rivers Amxes and Kanak T \ Here it would seem that 
Don Juan is again confusing the Ames with the Kura, and that 
the action took place on the peninsula formed by the junction of 
the Alazan (Kanak) with the Kura or, a few' miles higher, where the 
Yora —a stream running parallel with the Kura—falls into the Abzan 
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before the latter joins the Kura. That this was the locatwu of the 
battle sh*K to me beyond doubt. Of the Petsum cO-mande^ 
we read that Imam Quli Khan escaped to Gat,]* leas than thirty 
miles away; Shatal Khan to Nakhehovan. m a stmipht direert 
south-west of Gaiija, and T* m to Er,v*u, 

Gatlin. The natural line of retreat for a Persian armv. defe t . 
pourt below the junction of the Ai*m and the Kura, would have been 

An The identity of the Kansk appears to be clear, but that oi ‘‘ 
is not so apparent. There is. however, on T»akhusht a n»p of » 
(published by Bn»et * Lmnpton Giografhujue A b Gtorpt' 
cLrgiao text with French translation, Spb. 1842), a small place about 
thirty miles to the east of the Al*«m, and the same d«tance to the 
north of the Kura. Brosset transliterates the name Arfehi that r 
Aresh, with the Georgian termination "l" added. This it no 
the Aresch mentioned by von Hammer (tfurf.. French ed vi h 
although the German historian appears to me to a * 1 * -* * 
Kunak. vou Hammer (vii, p. 381) quotes the Turkish iurtorui 
„ giving a list of fourteen Sanjato in the province of bbrvan, of 
which two were A rest and Kabul*. Kabul*, near bham„kb,w« ** 
important town in the early Middle Ages and was sadly 
Tamerlane. All is evidence (or the survival of Kabiila uh an important 
town at the end of the sixteenth century, although in recent times no 

„I i. n,p.u,«,i. it h» »«V «*“«r 

the auspices of the Society for the Exploration of Arerhatjac («o lie 
Izvestiya (BuiirtiW) No. 4), It is very probabb that Arab, like Ka jala. 
completely disappeared and ceased to be inhabited durmg the 
devastation of Shirvan and Kakheti by Shah Abbas l m the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century. A similar fate overtook a number 
of important Georgian M* like Sanakwddfim ten&rtJ -d \ 
tjiikhe in Imereti. During the M»M»m Amah must ha e 
been a point of considerable strategic importance, since it lay on the 
line of a, Turkish march from Tifhs to Sliamakhi and Derla-m!, and 
when held, would guard the Turkish Hank towards Ganja and Krivam 
At the same time Aresh in Turkish hands would threaten the flank 

of a Persian advance from Ardabil to Shamakln. 

1 pp 140-4 — Dow Jim?* prmee*. The Georgian Kingdom 

had collapsed over a hundred years before the events recorded by 
our authoTand the country had been divided mte three mdependen 
kingiloma and a number of smaller principalities. The kingdoms were 
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Kartli, capital Tiflis; Kskheti, capital Grerni; and Imcieti, capital 
Kutais. These three kingdoms were ruled by branches of the Bagra- 
tiani family ; in Kukhcti and Kartli were established descendants 
of the last king of all Georgia, Alexander (died 1442). A collateral 
branch, descended from a bastard of King Giorgi IV (1212’23), ruled 
in Imereti 

The mast powerful principality and rival of the Bagrutid kingdoms 
was Samtzkhe or Meaklua, comprising the region of the upper Kura 
and the middle Chorokh. with a capital at Akhaltzikhfl Samtzkhfi 
wa3 ruled by “ atabegs ” of the family of Jaqeli, and it was sometimes 
called Saatabago—i.e, “the atabegs country.” 

Between the territory of the atabegs and Imereti was the small 
principality of Curia, ruled by the family of Wurdimlctze with their 
Beat at Ozurgeti. The Wardinidrta were known by the toponymic 
of Gurieli, and they were dependent on the Imerian kings. 

The north-western part of Imereti—M icgreli—was ruled by the 
Dadiani*, whose seat was at Zugdidi and who were also vassals of the 
kings of Imereti- 

Las tlv, the Bhamklial of Tarku. who is often referred to by Don 
Juan and by the Turkish historians quoted by von Hammer, ruled 
over a large part of North-East Daghestan, his territory extending 
along the Caspian coast between the Samnr and the Sulak. The 
family was old-established and powerful, dating hack to the early 
Middle Ages, The Bhamklial of Don J mm played an important part 
in contemporary Persian politics, and Ills son, in 1594. was sufficiently 
strong to annihilate an army of 7,000 Russians on the Sulak (see 
Baddeley Russian Conquest of the Caucasus, pp. 8-9), 

The Georgian notables referred to by Don .fuan, may. I think, 
be identified as follows, from the Georgian provincial histories and 
from Rrosset's genealogical trees (published in fi.de fa G., 2ieme 
partie, Here livr.) 

(1) Saniisi^-Saatabaip. —D&lis-ImGdi (Princess Desmit of Don 
Juan, D6d6 Semid of von Hammer), was the widow*of Kai-Khusrau II, 
atnbeg of Samtzkhc (died 1575) and daughter of Bagrat, Prince of 
Mukhrun. an mule of Luarsab I of Kartli (died 1558). She was, 
therefore, a cousin and ftot the widow of Don Juan’s Prince Lavara. 
D^lis ImCtli had three sons, who all subsequently became atabegs; 
(1) Quurquare V, who died in 1582: (2) Mu nucha r II (Manuchibr) 
who married Helen, daughter of Simon I of Kartli and died in 1614 : 
and (8} Bfka HI. who, after poisoning his nephew Manuchar III, 
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3 i ■ u. iCoe jijn ii TuTkis^ nominee under 
son of Mawichnr n -^ ^ u the Alexander 

the name of Safer **** «*£ J*™* R * la ft. 

of Don Joan and the Gregory of von Hammer (see Bio » 

n,i, Add.n r P T 4l2^ 2) a ^^n Of Alexander, 

(2) Awrtft — Luarsa » ’ H is Joans Lavaca or 

to ktogl Jltl«,rs», toi ^ 0| B. g nu 111 

Labasaap. Luamab had by Tama . 1 rf ( fr. 1537), 

of Imereti, amongst several children ( ) ^ n Q , Rakheti, 

who married Nesfen Sim0 rv became^ 15 c^clman 

bv the daughter of an earlier is ■ . o{ manV Georgian 

Bc 

%T 

Levan II (Leo)» Kwi^ o s * 1537 succeeded in 

kst king of all Georgia. Mexmw er “ lfat (l SJl Khan) had 
1574 and died in 1605. His younger brother l 

"■ 4U - l !^!?S3!aSS. h—>* "t- 

and other tr&vcUare)* « tt tfUtralL i 

n »- *-* p f7SSSS-J^-"' ,e 

sg-t jaA: *—■ c * t,,o,ie “ 

" fXr-na >-*<<!.y 
27i2!fcSfM» a'***- i5ra ' * dv “ c ' i by K " der 

1__ h-itU Wfi i rouiibt fotftw^n the 

i On tbc >*n» gnainil wt “' f * tenti H of Karlli-AbkhuU in ihe *ntunui 

Emperor B*»il B*f***» StiSHKT* *+ **■> 

«,( 1021. (See S*Wmb*P*- L ***?" / y 
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Gul (Chaldir Gol) to Arkikelek (Akhalkalaki) which had already 
been occupied by his advance-guard. Here he was joined by Manuchar 
daqeli, and—instead of marching to Akhalfcrikhfe and following down 
the Kura through the Borjom defile- the Turkish commander with 
hh Georgian guide parsed by Pervurm Gul (Lake Toporovan in 
Georgian tba-]>anviMi . “^butterfly lake,' ) and descended upon Jurji- 
Qal-ah (Gori) by the paths through the Trial etian mountains. The 
reference to the ruins of Triala (i.e, Trialeti-the name of the adjoining 
mountains! may be to the celebrated town of SamshwildS ia the 
neighbouring' valley of the Ktzia. From Gori, lala Mustafa had an 
easy march to THUs. In bis rear the Jaqelis, who had been engaged 
during the previous two years in a struggle against the Persians, 
captured and delivered to the Turks the remaining Meakhian 
fortresses, which were held for the Shah by Kokota ShaliqashviU, a 
nephew of the late Shah Tahniasp’s Georgian wife (Brosset II, i, 
p. 216 H SC0-). 

6. Other Navies, pp. 138^-75,—(1) p. 140, “ The Georgian prince 
Salmas ” may be Kolar Amilukhori, who delivered Ardahan to the 
Turks, (2) “ The Lake of Easekia” may well be Lake Gok Chui, 
w j[ r Lt; Strange suggests, since the valleys of the Borehalu and the 
Akstafa at the northern head of the Like, were always two of the main 
routes of invasion into Georgia, In the region of the former river 
were the two fortresses of Tomanis (Dbanis) and Lori, which are 
mentioned so frequently in Don Juan’s pages. The author s statement 
that Like Kssckia was on the marches of the Prince of Bashachuk 
(Imereti) and Prince Gori (Guridi) is, of course, wide of the mark. 

(3) p. 1-12, The Perekorsks are the Perekop Tatars, a name hy which 
contemporary writers frequently referred to the Tatars of the ( riroea. 

(4) p, 133. The Bhnmkhal of Tarku was not a Christian, but a 
Mussulman. (5) pp. 174-5, Altun Qal'ah = AkhaHakht. It is 
difficult to understand Don Juan and the Turkish sources quoted by 
von Hammer employing tlua form, particularly as later Turkish 
writers use the form Aliiska. Qal'ah is a literal translation of 
» tsikb6 But “ akliali" in Georgian means “ new'", and u altun " 
is “ gold " in Turkish. The city was wealthy, deriving much profit 
from the slave-trade, and at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the population was estimated at 40,IH(0 (see Lynch, Armenia : Trawls 
and Studies. i t p. 68). Probably the Turkish “ altun " is an approach 
to " akhali(0) p. 174-5. Klisku, 1 am unable to identify. It 
may be Kliertvia. a stronghold on the way from Akhalfcalaki to 
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AkbaltzikM, of possibly a point on the direct **> from tl ' c bttCT 
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of Georgians at the Persian mirt The Georgian and 

phenomenon which dates from \ j Georgian princes 

Persian royal houses*>d 
held important that Shah Abbas soon after his 

Herat. Don ^ ‘ <£ fo fwm his bodyguard 12,000 
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( ef. also Broaset H *. P- j JJ~ d ^ g^^da, smndson of 
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because he was considered hostile to the Shaliqashviii fiction (1576). 
After the failure of David to offer effective resistance to the Turks, 
and with the invasion of Shirvan by Lala Huh Ufa < the Persian Court 
decided to profit by the military capacity and courage of Simon. 
According to the History of KortJi lL as Shah KhiirM-banda was taking 
no measure^ \im mother, who was daughter of Othar Sh&liqaalmli, 
wrapped a sword in a womans veil, and sent it to King Simon, 
according to the Georgian custom, with the message, 11 Take which 
you will of the twu T and go into your country to make war against 
the Turks/ Pf Simon was given 9 t OOO tomans and all the Georgian 
prisoners, and entering Georgia in the autumn of 1578 he recaptured 
Lori, Gori, and other places from the Turks. His brother David 
fled to Stamhul, where he died soon afterwards {Brosset II, i, pp, 35-7)* 



OX SCHMIDTS MOtfDA -MON-KBMEB COMPARISONS. 
(DOES AN "AUSTRIC " FAMILY OF LANGUAGES EXISTO 
By W. F. de Hkvesv 

Tir SCHMIDT has established, as is well known, ft new family 
11 • of human speech, termed by him the Austric family. 

It was constituted by joining an “ Austroucsian ” and an 41 Austro- 
asiatic " group of language ; the latter term wan coined by Schmidt 
when he found that the Mon-Khmer and some other languages of the 
East are kindred to the Mupdo languages of India, 

Schmidt’s treatise on the matter was declared bv some scholars 
to be 44 masterly ”, whereas others, so PrzvIusH advised reserve.' 
As a matter of fact, the existence of an *' Anstnc family of 
languages- the most widely diffused on earth-is actually uncontented. 

That the morphology and the grammar of the Mupdn and the 
Mon*Khmer languages are quite different, m admitted by W. Schmidt 
himself. 1 Thus he based the relationship upon some similarities in 
phonetics, on the use of infixes m both languages, and on the results 

he obtained bv comparing words, 

We do not'intend to deal here either with the errors Schmult has 
made concerning the first point, nor with the fact that the part played 
by the infixes is somewhat different in the Mnuda and Mon-Khmer 
gioups; at present wo shall occupy ourselves only with his word- 

comparison^ 

And even here we shall desist from disclosing the numerous 
comparisons which have no value, either because he was comparing 
onomatopeeica, or because the compared Santali words are not origma , 
but borrowed ones. W. Schmidt has undertaken to show that many 
Santali words are nothing else but some prefixed forms of Mon. Khmer, 
Bahnar, Stieng, Khaai, and Nicobar bases, and for the Santali ones be 
used Campbell’s dictionary » ; oar exclusive purpose at the present u 
to show that with «o other means but the samr dictionary the contrary 
of his conclusions can 5c jjkwmF just as ireJI, i.c. that the words Schmidt 
presumed to be prefixed forms are suffixed ones, having absolutely nothing 
to do with the Khmer, etc-, tronls he quotes. 


1 In XciUpt * Ia* tAnguM du 3to»J*- 

* A tmUbfe erne. the placing in M«n<jn of tte fuiUm - ******* Pa¬ 
wning it, like all the other compuretl ksjfimp*. tt, Schmidt tned to cipUm by 
induence exercised by Ihn surrounding Dnvidinn «nd Tibrto-Bnrmm tongue*. 

» A- fampbcll. A SssisU-Mnadeh tnctvmnry. Fckburu. 1890. 
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And it will astonish many, just as it iiaa surprised the writer, that 
at least in some cases this has not occurred to W. Schmidt himself. 

The numbers in brackets quoted before the comparisons are the 
numbers of Schmidt*s word-groups* as they appear in his celebrated 
work. Die Mm-Khtner-VMker, rin Bindegtiml zirischen Vdtkm I 
ZmiTolasiette tiad A mtronesimx [Brmmchimg, 1906). We shall use 
the same abbreviations as he does there, and shall write for Khtuer 
Khm, Sion M P Bahnar R, Sticng S, Khasi Kba, and Xicokar N* 
Where he has altered Campbell's spelling we shall accept Schmidt's 
transcription. 

1. (288) mifo p concord, harmony, agreement, reconciliation, was 
connected by W. Schmidt with B kip sufficient* suitable.—But 
Campbell^ dictionary could show r him also mil affection, regard, 
fondness, harmony, agreement, absence of friction, friendship, milgu 
to mix, to unite, to reconcile, to cause concord, to get, to receive* 
mttw, mihm desire, affection, fondness, regard, *mii mid concord, 
harmony, agreement, to consult, to scheme; thus there is no case 
for a root Wp. 1 

2, (2f>G) gorom warm, hot was connected with S ram hot, tepid, 
8 mraw tepid, further (on Schmidt's p. 146} with M gm' overripe. 
B dm to dry on the fire, in the sun, Klin imh pink, yellow-brown.— 
The dictionary shows also garrruiQ v ghtifimio to become heated, to 
perspire, to warm to one 7 ?* work, to exert oneself, to wake up, as a 
kzy man to work, garma gtjrmi to become heated, to perspire through 
exertion t tjonni, ggrrni gonorrhoea, or any urethral discharge; all 
pointing toward* a root g&r instead of a root mm. 

X (212) yottiok together, in a body, gomkuo to a.Ksemb Ie T to gather 
together, all together, in a body | S much, * Khm mak to come, 
to approach.—The Santali words have no connection with mak f their 
root is gvm Y as shown by jhnm ghum all together, in a crowd 1 with a 
rush, ijamla gmttki all together, in a IkkIv, unauinaouslv, juma jumi 
together, united. gamke united or grown together, as two fruits* 
fingers. etc., gtimkti gumki in company, in knots, in a gang* in a party, 
in a group, gamble to assemble, to make into a bunch, ghirnbtai 
Ivi&ite) in a body, in a covey, nil together as one. 

4, (276) alvc-patoe wearied, wont out, exhausted || Khu hit 
to set free* to separate, X ei-ldf the shed skin of a snake. X rf-loc-hana 

1 A.i w iu H-tkLi L m I hr iiilmiuc tiffl], wr nM nal cx&mihfr hm? if miigp or Any 
<rth*-f word quoted by Sehmiiii in really frintuLi nr botrowwl [f.g. Ary Art)- 
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to shed the skin Campbell's alajxda to be wearier!, to be tired, to be 
worn nut, as with illness, work, etc., «f«, flli tired, weaned, run down 
mentally and physically, okp*h]> to he fatigued, to be exhausted, 
to be worn out, faint, etc., show that we are laced with suffixed forms 
of a root which has nothing to do with the “ shed sbm of a snake . 
the rf-Ko of Nicobar. 

5. (324) Jumqr intelligent, cautious, smart, sly || Klim timer to 
walk carefully, B ver to advance imperceptibly, S stir to pass before, 
Klia nor craftily—Arittor is a suffixed form of km, km consciousness. 

0. (SS) hsiah to break, to break off a piece, n piece I finished, 
to be ended |( Klim crTA to let off, to leave.—On the next page of the 
dictionary J tetri to break, to break into pieces, to smash, to break off. 
makes a toot hi evident. 

7 (358) mprutn completely, fully, entirely \\ r S enough,— miMr 
to finish, to complete, to put the finishing touches on. sqbit to be 
perfect, to be complete, perfect, complete, excellent, aupot good, 
excellent, subira well, excellent, opportune, convenient, make any 
connection with a root rit more than doubtful. 

8. (lW) hgivi-Hqdui shaggy, bushy, as hair | | Klim bundug tail. 
Kha ttu>h4ifndm hanging down.—See in the dictionary hodqo hairy, 
shaggy. Thus the mot is hub no connection existing with a root r/wi. 

9 (3113) fetrer-feirw to shake up and down, to move up and down, 
opposite moving from side to side as a pendulum || If nor to stir 
(' heriimschiitteln — A few lines higher the dictionary shows also 
i axAt we to shake, to tremble, to be loose, to lie afraid, to liend slightly; 
further, we read Ictm* le«w& humk lawk and lawiv touah to shake, 
to hang dangling, to jerk up and down, to spring, to vibrate. Thus 

the connection with nor does not exist. 1 

10, (310) asit to die down, as plants in winter, to be exhausted, 
to unwind, prsrf pewt unpalatable, insipid, unappetising, unreliable, 
*ft to lie exhausted, finished, nothing remaining (as in J the water is 
dried up ") II Khm metal valueless, Khra set pale colour, Khm jtansret 
entirely abandoned — The root of mit appears also in mok to become 
emaciated, to become lean, and in w*«i to be exhausted, as soil, insipid, 
as foot!, faded, as flower, to lose strength; in mtaka exhausted, 


I No phonetic rbnnga ct r to 1 or 4 i» known in Snnudi. On th.- other W * 
** terminal *.iun,i breOHca often t, o.«. >■«* - *° cut - 

nvif * little. fftc. 
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insipid, faded /—ftrsel has perhaps the same root as fcm stale, fusty, 
ba*lv left over the previous meal, fusty, stale, unfinished —sit is 
connected with a “* drying up ”, as shown by sithq tasteless, weak, 
pithless, dry, juiccless, exhausted, as soil, mUr* to be over dry. Thus 
only a connection of sit with Khm sef is possible. be, the latter may be 
a loan-word in Khm. 

11. (42) digic to misgive, to doubt, to bode ill, to suspect; to 
offend |[ Khm daitgli to injure f" verletzen ”, lmt the Khm word 
means “to collide”), B gdgek to tickle.—It is regrettable that 
W. Schmidt has not noticed in the very next I be of the dictionary 
digdkq doubt, suspicion, uncertainty; further iligat to be in doubt ; 
doubtful, uncertain ; proofs for a root dig instead Schmidt’s gii, grk. 

12. (56) Wot one leg injured, to limp on one foot, locak-lofok 
to spring up and down, as anything long and pliant if unsupported, 
to shake ; to vibrate, springy || Khm Ithidk to limp.—For Io6ak4a6ok 
a second: form appears in the dictionary, locoe locoe- for few* are 
find lad di luent not to put the ball of the foot to the ground when 
walking owing to the presence of a sore, thorn, etc. Thus no connection 
with a root ocrjfc exists 

13. (90) far it to alap || M tak to strike, Khm fatak * 4 battre la 
cnkelfc (to sound a rattle}.—The n:x>t is undoubtedly the 
onomatopoeic cef r cat . See caUit-ciduc^ citat-Satet noise produced by 
clippers hitting the heel when walking (imitative), 6cdok-6aiak sound 
as df a dog lapping, ert-eet sound of cracking or rending. 

14. (342) bukel to flow, to float away, hehd to wear away (as rats 
eat up a place); to wash or float away, m dirt, cluat* froth, etc., on 
or mixed with, water || Kinu kd to swim, M hi to drifts to swim. — 
At first sight the connection appears as a very convincing one. But 
the root of buhd h also found in bohi flowing, boha& to be floated away ; 
to blow ns wind ; to run, as the king’s writ, bqhi flowings running* ns 
opposinl to stagnant g buhi dal- running water, f.U.—htM (hekddc) 
seems to be the so-called repetitive form of a Santa I i her to wear a wav 
to trim, prune. 

15. (339) biJior bdw rippling sound of water J| Khm Mr t R hw 
to How, Kha tuid hur-bur gurgling (of water).—The rout is the same 
which we saw in the preceding group. 

1G. {115) daiom to seise with the claws or pincers as crabs, 
scorpions, etc. || 3 tarn to seize, to hold, S| (dm a trap.—Two 
linca higher one can read in the dictionary data the claws or pincers 
of crabs. Thus no connection exists with a root tom, the mot is dot. 
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17. {82} dalo the claws or pinrers of crabs, etc. |] B fwto instrument 
for the removing of the grains from cotton.—See the preceding group. 

18. (99} koiei to break by striking with something, as a atone 
with a hammer; to rupture by beating the seminal duets instead of 
castration, ofrc to open, to gape, as a ripe pod, or as roasted grain, 
with or without a noise, to buret, jWer to snip ofl, to break off, to 
break of! with the fingers, to nip off, as a twig or small branch, sde£ 
to husk dhan the first t ime | \ M tak, to burst, Khm tac, tec rent, fracture, 
B kstek, s tof to break, X t el-hahtt to tear (cloth!, X ti>k-iiq to break 
{rope, cane), K ?Wqc-hqha to husk, Khn ptaitt to open, to separate.— 

All this also looks at first very striking, but kotec is a suffixed form 
of an onomatopoeic frof ua shown by btlam to hammer, to drive in 
or give a blow with a hammer or mallet, to fell as an ox, katok to tap 
a piece of burning wood, to knock off the ashes, kniap to rap. to make 
a rapping or tapping sound, etc .—otec is a suffixed form of the; root- of, 
as shown by oink to remove, to put out of the way, to uncover, to 
open, ua a book, to remove a covering, lid, etc., to turn over, jwfcd has 
a root pet (probably on onomatopoeic also}, ns shown by petes applied 
to any short clicking or tracking sound, potak to strip off or remove 
the outer covering, as the bark of a tree i to break or injure a smooth 
surface, as a flower, etc.; to rub off, peel off, or remove a portion, as 
of the skin ■ to bare, as a field of its crop, grass, etc., phut to separate, 
to break off from, to be unpaired, to Income odd, as one of n pair, the 
other having died, jJtat {mente) with a sound as of n tear, split or 
crack.—sriec is the same as srfof to pierce, to penetrate. Thus nothing 
remains of Schmidt’s whole group to prove a connection with Khm 
etc, wards. 

19. (117) htiam to hammer, to drive in or give a blow with a 
hammer or mallet, to fell, as an ox [| Khm id to hammer, to forge, 
S to knock oneself (really, to butt, as oxen), B ttm to hummer, to 
forge. Kha b in to beat. See the preceding group*; further totn to shake, 
knock or brush, kutqsi a hammer; the Suntali word has nothing 
common with a root ftfffl. 

20. (31) diiknr-dakur (Campbell gives tMar duhir, dakar-dukur ) 1 
to shake, to jolt, to waddle, tgkur (Schmidt** to hang loosely, bat 1 


■ Hev. P. 0* Podding* i hft jireatrast authority for 8*nUU. informs us that 
Camera dictionary Lt far from being a for n wpotion of thfs put* 

din^Is and the caeumimJj- Further tin? fcm^rin* of die veifrob ui not ajwavs 
nEiftblc. 
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could not find the won! in Campbell) [j B hdk&r to be anxious, S kur 
to knead, to footle.—No connection with B and S; the San tali root 
is the onomatopoeic dak, dak t duk> duk\ as shown by €[im phcIPs 
dlmlcar-dhoko r, dhakar-dhokor to wobble, to roll or heave when walking, 
to lift up the whole side with foot, dh/ikor-dkakor the .sound produced 
by shaking anything as a door, etc,, rattling, d/ulnf to have sexual 
intercourse, to copulate; to shake the loins, debt to loosen bv shaking, 
as a post fixed in the ground, dhak-dhak, dhak dktkok to palpitate, 
throb, go pit-a-pat, flutter, etc. 

21* (33) daknl-duhil to move the body, as Santuli girls when 
dancing; to shake* as when sitting in a fast train; to move, as, the 
adipose tissue on the bodies of some fat women f| B kdkd strongly 
heading waves, X *okfjI-htfJa to dart (snake),—A root io/cannot come 
into question ; the root is probably the same as shown for the 
preceding group, an interchange of the terminal r and 1 is as common 
in Santa!i as In many other languages. 

22. (41) d^tk dftffdk by jerks, by sw itches || Khm yak little cuffs, 
S got to give a cuff,—No connection exists with a root gut, got ; as 
shown by dagat^dagar bv jerks, jerkingfy* dagmagw to shake, 
confuse ; to be dizzy. (Perhaps the same root as in the two preced¬ 
ing groups.) 

23, (260) sarlnk to run into, to pierce* as a thorn or any other 
sharp pointed object, to enter craftily || X kqhjk-hqta to pierce through 
the heart, f M Ink to nan against somebody.—The Hontali root is sor, 
as shown by stmtA to insert, to go into or among, to bore his wav, 
mmn to hore a hole in a rock for blasting, a hole bored in a rock for 
blasting, sursq a disease affecting cattle, perforation of palate. 

24 r (240) mrut) | j Khm nit i p to excavate, to hollow, S run a cavern, 
S Bndrun bore-worm, M himh a groove,—The root is mr and not 
row, as shown by the previous group, 

25. (311) gwun-gusuto alone and silent || KUsdisun deep solitude. 
“Campbell^ paratId form g\ttUT-guntr contradicts any such con¬ 
nection. 

26. (170) hunum a white ant-hill || Khm bhnd mountain* MIL— 
The examples in Campbell, such as bumm dkopo an ant-hill (where 
fik&po is a hillock)* and buhum enga the queen white ant (where eftga 
is mother), prove that bmum docs not refer to the “ mountain " but 
to the insect. 

27. (166) dtddtd globular* m form like an air-bubble* globular and 
hollow; swim of fish j| B dddul float in the air (‘ schweben in der 
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Luft ").—■" Swim of fish 11 has here nothing to do with “ float in the 
air ", but with the air bubbles which characterize the former. 

28. [145) huditi small, young |j Khm dU dwarf, monster 
(“ Missgeburt ”), B dek, sodcit little finger, little toe, Khu cfotn to cut 
of! (** abschneideu ”}.—The entry hudu httdid, a very small quantity 
or piece, points towards hud as the root, 

29. (229) gggu jh to finish, all, the whole, stump and rump j| B 
A«tfln to collect, to amass.—But in connection with gat/uw Campbell 
also quotes gayup. 

30. (29) tulkup short and branchy, as a tree ; to betid, as ears of 
grain, when ripe ; short, as hair |j B hup to bend the head profoundly, 
S hup to overthrow.— A few lines further tulpt, tulpi, having short hair; 
low and short branched, as a tree, bring the proof for a root tul, 

31. (297) lerrm to bend over or down, to sulk || Khm A-Aire to 
alter (“ iindem "), Khm pah by to turn oneself away from, B ue to twist, 
cross-wise.—Campbell quotes hftea, and at the same time also krvak to 
incline to one side of the neck, bifttw to bend over, backwards or down¬ 
wards, larea crooked, applied to trees, forkoc to hang down, ns the head 
of a child who can’t hold its neck stiff, instances which point towards 
a root hr instead of a root we, ss supposed by Schmidt. 

32. (39) digodaga lary, slothful; a sluggard || B jd to wait.— 
Campbell's dogdog, dogdogo heavy, indisposed to move, as one who has 
gorged himself with food, dcgdvgo a feeling of want of elasticity in the 
body, languid, inert, as one gorged with food ; tolouniie about, prove 
that no connection with a rooted exists. 

33. (225) tomoldak to be wearied, worried, bothered, annoyed 11 B 
mol in a bad temper.— tontol, tumul means marrow and dak water; 
tumiddakentmt his marrow baa become water, he has become enfeebled, 
wearied. 

34. (265) ide to gather with the band and put back into the mortar 
the rice or other grain which has escaped when being busked, cleaned, 
or pounded |l Khm prehh to collect in handfuls, B hh, pleh to collect 
and detach, S pith to collect, N hglegh-hafti to search,—Thus lefc is in 
some way '* to refill ”. Campbell quotes #Aid to complete, to get ready, 
entire, complete, undimihished, thete-thele ample, more than sufficient, 
as foot), tufadao full to the brim, toliofao, tiltilm to be superabundant, 
to be tense, to be congested, to be more than enough, etc. It ia evident 
that no connection with a root (>:h exists. 

35. (238) (apth-lgruh, Itirah-larn A to dangle, to hang loosely, as 
the tongue of a bell, or the loose coupling of a waggon, to sway baek- 
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WAPtls and forwards, att the tongue of u bell || Khm anrari, osnaA to 
dongle, S&rtin in suspense, Kha tynrow to move hither and thither.— 
As we see, Schmidt takes the Santaii words for prefixed forms of the 
roots rait. run. But it may be inferred from Campbell’s JpyfcNif to hang 
loosely, to dangle; to move or bend as a limb, (aru the tongue of a 
bell, Kra4bfo loosely, ns well as from many other instances, that hr 
ia the root. 

36. (37) fckhit with eves open, deliberately || Khm kbit to fix, to 
determine.—Compare with dekhentie let rae see, ilA-hnok to In' seen, to 
appear, to come into view. 

37. {152) Inmiup to fall in, to collapse J[ M dflja to get ft ground, as 
a ship, Khm dab low, below.—f ine line higher stands landuf to fall, to 
collapse. See further landhu to cause to lay flat, as growing grain, 
grass, ete.. to Iny low, to break or transgress, as a law. 

38 , (ft") tjafak to stick to, to adhere, as day to the feet [[ B lok 
to communicate f ‘ sieh mittcilen ,T ). Khn tak to besmear. Kha kytah 
to touch.—No connection whatever with to!', tah ; sc e firth: adhesive, 
sticky, aa wet clay. 

39, (40) trtp-te$t to pull, to pull at, to pullout, as* piece of elastic || 
Khm gds to dig up ( * aufgraben "), to clear away (“ wegtiiumen ”), 
S ffahi outwards.—Sie in the dictionary faogar clastic, ? dugor large. 

4 p, (216) htiuuif to lie down with the arms round, to nestle, as a 
child in its mother's bosom || X mut to lie hidden. With AfltJiui the 
form hntnbul is also r|Uotcd by the dictionary. 

41. (345) ( taJuts)-nahax to dissipate |[ Khm huon to puss beyond, 
M huh to overflow.—As shown bv Campbell tfifiax-iiakutf is a jingle. 

42. (77) gniujitl (jjo/eyn/) anxiety, trouble, embarrassment, 
difficulty, strait || Khm jfflf, fail hit (“Stoss"), wound (really 
ehoefc).—That ynn/j is the root appears from tjuiige to stagger, feint 
from hunger, tjhuAyuli emaciated (through fever), jfwA§hat, ghaAgkot 
distress, worry, jmign slim, thin, poor, gowjroc thin, slim, poor, etc. 

43. (1-12) dec the second ploughing of a field which in iteroas the first 
|[ Klim in wiic chips, splinters, K)ia dait to bito, to gnaw, to itch.— 
We find the same dec (with the 6 us usually voiced) in Campbell's dnjti 
second growth, .second brew. The root is the same as in the Aryan 
tlrsar, desra second, another; it lias nothing to do with “ splinters " 
or with a “ gnawing 

44. (331) d/thoi envy, spite, malice |[ Khm kiifadt anger, B hnk 
easily inclined to anger, X hod-iuUH to scold.—All these connections 
do not exist, dahak is a suffixed form of dak envy, enmity, ill-will. 
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itroightennl, perplexed, find 1 iti/flf to destroy, to consume, to lay 
waste, point a root iol and not a toot ink. 

49. (176) gw pit to sleep, to close the eyes, (filpit to blink with the 
eye*, tumble to open the eyes to the full, Mtjpii secret j[ Khm pit to 
cover, to lav on. Klim pci pi / to conceal, S pot to lime, to lay on, B pit 
to press on someth ing. The San tali words are not prefixed forms of 
a root pit, they are all suffixed forms, and it suffices again merely 
to turn over C&ropbell’s pages to find the proofs for it. Thus we see 
there <jhnp-ghap very sleepy, drowsy ; gilip to blink as one who has 
looked on the sun ; chapkno to crouch, to keep out of sight, chapkaote 
secretly, stealthily, 

50 . " (105) beteh-beten talkative, to snap at, to reply testily || Khm 
Inn itiin tain to blab.—As shown in the dictionary by bala to blab, 
to blunder, etc,, and batah-batoh to snap at, to reply testily, the root 
is feet. 

51. (94) tat ah (Campbell writes Mah) thirst, to thirst, to be 
thirdly II M thaii thirsty, ? Kha thah im to hunger.—The root is tel 
and not ton, ns shown b ytetoas to be thirsty. 

52. (2021 qdom to plaster a wattle wall with day || B iem, litm 
to roll up C iollen to pack up, S 16m, lorn to varnish, to oil, M de 
to cover over, to overspread. Khm -jhla to clothe (“ bekleiden }, 
to cover over.—See quint to stick, to adhere, to press against. 

53. (2J4) jqri to rain || M banti to sprinkle (“ besprengen ''), 
to scatter abroad (“ ansstreuen ”), Khm fcr% to scatter, to let gush.— 
Caniphell’s dictionary, which was used by Schmidt to show all his 
connections, is crowded with words attesting the root gar ;— gbar-gbar, 
ghar-ghnt pelting, ns rain, qhoro-jhoro applied to the sound of falling 
or dripping water, ghototoghoroe sound of wind and rain, gift-jjfiri, 
qhiri-ghiri to trickle down, gwo to drop, to trickle, to leak, gorole, 
qorirp oozing out of water, as through the embankment of a dam, 
qfuiT-ghar to issue as water from a spring, ganm a spring of water, etc. 

54. (267) miluk-qilnk miserable, woebegone, wretched looking, 
poor and wasted J| Khm jiitutc, ghlak suffocated (“ erstickt ”),—As 

.^stated in the introduction, we shall •abstain from inquiring into the 
^iSiasiokwiil value of Schmidt’s connections and quote exclusively 
Caniph- ‘l 1 * dictionary; thus we lind there for miluk: mirhiit sad, 
dejected, pitiable, rakrnbk 1 looking, and for giini : girtuA depressed, 
having a snnl or downcast look, emaciated, worn out, he, the two 
sources of tHifyk-filuk. 

55. (247) eet'i'ii shrill, discordant, scorching, as the sun’s rays || 
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i bate mtvy be lb* original iw.t, _j js „ rJ fr*qwnt in Santill: 

CMMWMAM in tbo nwtitlle or «t lb« on hnnM^ = feiriwaf 

*»— = f” Z£-£ KU 4 «& - *"* hJd. «*'** 

t For the oll««m ol thr 1 eer “E r 
= 10 touch, elc. 
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to spread, to disperse, and posajiftr, jtamHti to spread* to scatter* to 
begin, to have In hand ? Thus the mot is dearly pas. 

62, (327) sixirau to start, to shiver, to quake with fear, pmtr 
to break up and spread, as water fulling on a hard surface, to fly off, 
as sparks, spray, to spatter, etc. [| M to tremble, Khu s’ir dizzy T 
Khm mnir to winnow, N kosi-hamt to sift gram, X paiT^nan trouble, 
worry, disturb.—The root of nsimu is sisi, see shsususu* suswatt to 
chit tor, the sound produced through the teeth when chittcring or 
shivering, to whistle through the teeth. (For the root yui* in 

pwir t see the preceding group.) 

68. (106) krtH to annoy, irritate, provoke; mean* of provoking, 
etc., tpjtet to touch ( J ‘ beruhren TT ), hmM [korUei) to stick in the throat, 
to choke. rcJW, ridti to crush* to jam T to squeeze || B potit to ask 
urgently, S tit to press, to lace ( w sahniiren BT ), Khm tit to touch, to 
join closely, Klim pretit to laco tightly, M diit to ruh into powder.—■ 
Not the slightest connection exists between the San tali words and 
the ouch compared with them ; it Is enough to consult, {'atupbelTs 
dictionary to disclose it. We find then- for the root of hefet, fat + as 
shown by fud-hut close, oppressive, and htintaa, hnndkaa 1 to iirmoy, 
to bother, flirther hwtyu dutfur to annoy, trouble.- —§ofrt does not appear 
jit nil in the dictionary, but I find fpvhtk to touch one to call 
\m attention ,—bantet is a sufficed form of k*:u\ta the throat.—The mot 
of r<pi f n(hi will lie disclosed by ni tepti chock fall, crammed, compact, 
puked closely, rrtrprfe packed closely, crowded, pressed together, 
compact, rtsf/Mj to squeeze out or strain by to wring out. 

6b (279) gtleA-fidtA long, tall || M galin to lengthen, JI //ZiJi T N 
calm long. B anhdiotifi longevity (orih to live).—Reo ghal long. talL, 

6o. (298) vrtrtik to break or chop, to cut through by chopping || 
M fauatk a half. B ml: space between two cobttiins, S ttrtJfc to keep open, 
—-tampbelPs 6ewec to break, to snap shows that the connection does 
not exist. 

66. (89) Mtak-salulf sound of nibbling, ripping, dripping or 
dropping | j Khm lak sound of trickling drop*, X pgtHk-iu to fall, to 
drop, M prink tkh to tumble,— mtar-sutur sound of nibbling, $aipat to 
make a slight noise (imitative) show's the onofuatopcoic sal as the root. 

67 r (313) grmic, ghusuc to push oneself in between, to force a way 
in, to make a way for Oneself by pushing into or aside f | B jforf sting of 
an msect, S stud sting Af a scorpion.—S&e qhm-ghm infernally, tfhnsrn, 
postn amidst, amongst \ 

1 tW the fllintoda oft tht nna&i tt sw thr footnote to No. 57. 
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i* am to search for by feeling With the tinged or bj 

{ \ u-t amftUobiecte (4*in ** He is iUhing out the bits of 

removing or lifting small . Khm «»,«* B drop, 

n ,o Kb. 

8 ^ , t ?cW-The root. U wf. See ,*k»i a Uttle, • pineb. 

iyiMuii slippery, 8titk>, - inquire, ! to 

a grain, xuime small, msigndie&nt, i **tm 1 

----- 

<■» p«u of i«--.oo» P ta» *, » 

*■■ ■" d - ° f * * 

- aviate (fnuto) ", Kho, fcf.p «T™1 nk. 

OmpbdTs dictionary onlp too «»~M » linn 

.-?*,«*■ thro in- 

with the Khmer words adduced by Schmidt. 

Onlv the lock of P— - ^ ~**g ^ZZ 

stmt ion here. Otherwise many more instances could p 

W. fjchmidt’a errors. common elements 

even a part of them relates to terms connected with 

of civilisation, thus they art p^bab ;i oan k that be has 

lansnasw with MwotoW Kha». -I tb, Mon Khmar la* g 
; dt be fommtrn, bat m.y been twrruwed). 
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and that this connection is “ no longer a hypothesis but a fact which 
claims the same degree of certainty ns the connection of the In do 
Germanic tongues with each other ” (page 17}. 

The proofs for this assertion seem to be lacking. 

And since the " Austria ” family was inaugurated by Schmidt 
in consequence of his supposed discovery of connections with the 
Mutufa family, the right of existence for an “ Austric ” family must 
also remain in suspense 

Moreover, if the family could be found to which the Mu$<fa 
languages do belong, the “ Austric ” one must cease? to exist. 

And such « the **»• «"<* Mtnida forage# belong to the Fint,o- 
Vffrim family. 

But that is lor another time. 

Yi XXV4, 

July, 1930. 






OLEAHINOS FROM FjARLY URDU POETS 
III, Mcjiammap Quid Qt-TB Shah, King of Goueunpa, 1580-1611. 
By T. Osaka me Bailey 

rpHlS remarkable writer, the founder of Haidarubad, and probably 
1 the first literary poet in the language, wins the fourth king of 
the Qutb Strnhl dynasty which ruled in Golkunda, one of t ie ^ 
states into which the Deccan was divkled after the break up of the 
Batmani kingdom. In the last number of the 1 gave r.^ous 

for believing that he was an earlier writer than 'ajhi, who m 1 
wrote the tnojrWtn known as Qu^MwAtan, in which he related a story 
having this very monarch for hero. Only five years after Quh Qutb 
Shah’s death his works were collected by his nephew ami successor. 
Thov have never been published, but the beautiful original MS. 
compiled under the orders of his nephew in 1616 is still m « aaJarabad. 
It consists of 1,806 pages and has perhaps 100,000 lines. 

Though he lived so long ago his name is one of the greatest in 1 rdu. 
Ite shows wonderful human interest, for he writes of everyday matters, 
Hindu and .Muhammadan festivals, the customs of the eoun ry, ' « 
b his palate, the celebration of lus birthday, and of natural object* 
such us fruit, vegetables, and dowers. The only poets who can be 
compared with him are Sauda and Xarir, bot h of whom he excels m 
description of nature, while in bis sympathetic account of Hindu life 
he is superior to all other Muhammadan poets. 

1 have given here translations of three poems. The first is a 
charming little lyric, in which he tells of his affection for aBut-brown 
maid ; the second was written on the occasion of his birthday. T 
third is a love poem rather more general than the firat. but not mar y 
so conventional as most Urdu guab. Tb«e is a ****** about it 
which is very attractive. His Eteknl poems were written under the 

name of M^anL ^ * 

The words between brackets in the following text are sugges 

emendations where the test seems to me to be faulty. 


NhasI SaGU 

1. Nhatii sdoofi par M 

Khnbtir tab jfirfhir ftuo be khabtir, 
% Tir<i qadd sore up tie jab chand so 

Dustin [tfisow] jot munj hu disan jyu 
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3. Pamn sett hut rdkhl hai dp kamnr 

Suraj cand mtman jhatnke m zar la mar. 

4. Mai m nur so lubdyd hi kt/d ajab 

Ite jag rmhrn pdtfd kii tie khahar ? 

Til dilrt tjardve manje dur the 

I ti kya bujhe mo dit me hai tg nagar. 

6. Sid dm ke hiittl the jhartd namak 

Ji mkhe huh? hai nunutk s& $hokar, 

{Mahhdh uz Zamdn, 759.) 

Baras uath 

L A'ahl B difd the baras gM pdyd 

Kh a sky/1 kl khak <it jfce damdme b&jdyd 
2. Pttfd hu mai Ha;mt fo hat dh i katwir 
Tit rfflM it par mujh foilas kar bandtft, 
mi lh n} *M h &rS hai taryd mi ndjl [ndjil] 

T tl mujh barfalak rang fol catr chdfi. 

4 r Suraj ctindr p7 till hvkar (mji tab 

Mundaf ha falak tamfamiltjd bnjdyd, 

5. hare Slushion raqs mttj bazm me nit 
Baras gdth mi Zuhra ialydn ytlyd, 

H Mrwgtdba taxi Lv te had hai 

AIt V & is % fhe mem damdam kktidyd. 

7, Di ade dash maud kit so yak jd mildkar 
So ispand ke mdtari kamd rdhd. 
hhaddgd Ma L dni kl a aimed bar Irjd 
ht jgu ufi kl me&n te jag tab akhayd [agfidyd] 
S&udd kl ruzd sit bams gath at ft 
8ah7 shukr kar tu bar as gM dgd r 
10 - d}u*d e imdmi the mujh rdj qdim 

Ek'tdd zindagdm hi pit jT pildtjd. 
l l . (wul i Mustafa stie .nrrd gttnddt/d 

Afttjh is gal kd sera ha mail band if r 

iMahhub uz Zamdn , p. 752J 

L Pujd biij ptjdld pitjd jde nd 
Pi W l tej l/nltol jhjd jde nd r 
" l ^be the piyd bin mburl kan I 
hahgd jde ammd kigd jde nd. 
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3. A T <zA* + isftj j£s triri-l Ari7r A&I 

Kah* m $€ mil bawd jde ud 

4 . Qu[db Shdh fui de muj Jimrte ka pi ml 

Dkdne ko kite pand diya jar m. 

(Urdu p ii p 5 S 22.) 


Tiie Little Dare Girl. 

From the Divfm of Muhammad QtilT Qatb Shah t 
King of Golkutuia 1580-1611 

1. Mi nt eyes have aeon a liltle girl'et dark face 
and have become forgetful of all elm 
± Thy cypress form comes out eoquetthhly 

and lights appear to me like moon rays fair. 

*j r Swift as the wind her hands Burrcund her waist, 
that golden waiat then shines like suit and moon. 

4, No wonder that her radiance conquers me, 

the light of earth and heaven : who knows it not l 

5. Thy absence drear affrights me from afar; 

how can she know her home is in my heart i 
ft, Look, salt is dropping from Ma + im h words* 
but when one tastes, it is not salt, but sweet. 


MV BtETHDAV 

Muhammad QuiT Quth Shah, King of Golkm^b 

1, Through tha prayer of the Prophet I've now reichad my birthday 

And beaten the drama sounding forth the good news* 

2, I have drunk at the hand of Muhammad -™'wt nectar; 

God therefore has made me the crown over kings* 

3, The Pole star, my name star is nobler than all. 

My canopy coloured expand* in the why. 

1. Tiie sun and the moon both are clashing like cymbals 
With iky for arena and tambourines' wound. 

5. There Jupiter dances to honour my birtInlay* 

While Venus is chanting a victory song* 

6. My garden is thus overflowing with freshness, 

Anti furnishes fruit every hour of the day. 

7. Mv enemies Jill in one place God has gathered 

And wishes to bum them like incense in fire. 
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8. Fulfil, O thy {j€h| t nil my fiope’a expectation, 

As Thou gladdenest the earth with the soft rain of peace. 

9. The favour of God has brought me my birthday, 

Give true thanks to Him for thy birthday now reached, 

10. Through prayers of the prists my kingdom stands firmly, 

God gives me to drink of the water of life, 

11, And weaving a garland of roses from Persia 

Has threaded the garland on me as the cord. 

Life is a Love 

By liubammad Q uI[ Q u th Shah, King of Golkusda 
1> Without the loved one wine cannot he drunk, 

Nor without her one moment life be lived. 

2. They said 11 Show patience absent from your love ”; 

This can be said, but surely not he done. 

3. The man who knows not love is merciless, 

Never with such a one hold speech or sit. 

4. I am distracted, give me no advice, 

Never to such as I is counsel given. 

Notes 

The royal authors fondness for indigenous words should be 
observed. 

JVAanT Sadti 

l. JfAftnT, U. mnuh't : gdmkar, losing, 

3. naman, like : U. toh : quth tara, a play on his own name. 

4. htbdyd, connected with fabdh ; Me, U. nuki 

5. tu, U. tern, left. 

ikimtyfitk, in later U, mlgira 
3. wa//, an obvious mistake, 1 suggest najil. 

7. ispand seeds were burnt as incense to drive off evil spirits, 

8. wff for shunti. 

9. strAli U, jwATA. 

11. girt i Mustafa, for gul i Mahammadl, the ordinary Persian 
rose, sete for srti ; sera for sAm. 

Puja. p, 203, line 1, hlr, Hindi, not Persian, 


EARLY URDU CONVERSATION 
By T. Grahams Bailey 

TT i.s natural that records of the beginnings of l rdu should lie almost 
1 entirely confined to literature or quasi literature. Yet there are 
two classes of books which contain references to conversation ; firstly, 
early lives of holy men {especially in the Deccan aiirl Guj rat), whose 
followers wrote accounts of their sayings and doings, occasionally 
quoting actual words; secondly, histories such a* those by Fmslita 
and Abu'l F«wl t in which we may find Urdu sentences spoken by 
emperors or kings. Urdu must often have been employe! as the 
language of conversation in exalted circles even though the official 

knguage continued to be Ptraian. 

In works by Muhmud Shiranl* Shams UMh Qulrl, and the hite 
'Abd id Day Nudvi, a few of these early sayings are given (not always in 
the same form). Some can be so far verified in printed books, others 
are taken from MSS. and we cannot be certain of their age. However, 
in spite of our suspicious they have considerable interest. Exhaustive 
search would no doubt reveal many more. Kegarding the question 
of date, see my note on the “ Date of old Urdu Composition , m 
JRAS., October, 1930, under “ Miscellanea 

Before proceeding to the scrap* of talk I give two liu*a T wild to m 
found in Babur's Turk! Dknn. It will be seen that a line and a half are 

Urdu. 

mnjkn na Ana fcif A«tw.s mauak o mod 
fuqara MUm baa bultjusitiw poiti o ru/i 
’■ I have no desire for gems or pearls, for (the state of) poor 

people sufficient are water and bread < . 

The MS. is in the library of the Xavab of Rnnipur, and was written 

in 1529 

c, 1260, Shekh Farid ud Din Gall] i Shakar, d. about 1267, used 
to call a certain friend bhatfya " brother " [Atm t d P- 3). On 

being asked where intelligence dwelt he replied blcsir la m the he* 

c. 1350. Somewhere between 1325 and 1357 K^vaja ^ u ? ir 11 
Din Cirag, d. 1357, said to his Khalifa, comparing him with another 
holy man, turn Spar « tok “you are above, lie u below 
{FimAto, ii, 399). 
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c. 1100. A sentence by the famous Khvaja Banda Navi* k 
roportetl in fdq A'aino, the work of a disciple Abd L'llah bin 
RtihmAnCislit tj bhQid muxe m Khuda kwh apafta A at Khuda kd 
a/Mjrxe *i \*h'dad bar kai '* docs one reach God by dying of hunger i 
It is by other means that one reaches God ”, 

Once n friend said to him : Khvaja BurhunudBh, btitahti* 1 Burban 
Ud Dm is exalted He answered : piinii kb mud bald kai u the full 
moon ia exalted 

c. J.M13. According to t| !w Tarlkh i J-lrozi, Flroz Shah Tngbq 
ISOl-ae. after his successful attack on Sindh, said ; forint Shed 

thm >k mma ,k »akd “ by the blessing of the Shekh one died am- 
did not". 

The successors of Firm Shall Tngkq ordered the expulsion of most 
of the slaves brought by him from other parts of India. Many hid 
themselves, and when caught claimed to be inhabitants of Delhi 
Like the Eplimimites of old who were asked to say sifolet and said 
sibikt. these men, it is said, were given a test in pronunciation They 

were told to say Ham khan, but were not able to say it in the same 
way as tins true city people. 

c, 1430, Qu£b 'Alam, a famous religious leader ill Gujrat, who 
died between 1446 and 1453, had a son called Siraj ad Din Shah 
Barak Allah Cfehti gave Siraj ud Din the name of Shah 'Alnm On 
hrajmg tb» his father remarked CUhTri « pakSi a », BaHdriS m 
ktun the Ciahttfl cooked it and the Bujdiims ate it ” (Tuhfat ul 
tkrmtu 47, 8). Qtitb 'Alum and Shah Mlam were BuWiiiris. 

c. 1430. The Mirat i SiknndarT records six sentence. Two are 
reported of Qutb 'Alum, who has just been mentioned. We mav put 
the r dare as about U3U. Once on his way to early morning pram 
he hurt his foot against a solid substance lying on the ground and 
exclaimed : lob- ,j« fakkar yd pattkar yd kyd kai L ‘ iron or wood or 
stone or what k it ? " It turned out to be a bit of a meteorite with the 
qualities of all three. When bis son Shah -Alum’* fiancee was taken 
from him by Muhammad Shah, king of Gujrat, and her leas well- 
favoured sister substituted, Sbah -Alan, complained to hk father who 
replied : beta twm uaM duhii mjh "son your fate is (bound up) in 
both . Another version makes the last two words dhdt foam 
fancifully translated as “the buffalo and the young one ” or “ the 
buffalo and the calf ”, This prophecy was fulfilled, for when the 
king died Ins widow wfet to live with her sister, Shah ‘Alum's wife 
On the death of this sister she married Shah 'Alam. 
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e. 1450. Another sentence is recorded as spoken In- Shah Atom 
himself. Sultan Ahmad Shah of Gujriit sought the life of one of the 
[i0y princes, ilahniiid Shall, whom Shah Atom was sheltering in his 
house. The king arrived unexpectedly at the house, but the saint 
transformed the boy into a venerable man. As the king entered 
Shah ‘Abut said to the boy : pa$h dohr " recite, old man", 
Ahmad Shat, not finding the bov, went away. This Mahmud Shah 
w ii» king of Gujrot from 1459 to 1511. Once on being Insulted he said ; 
«7ri beri fair kdijhare “ every one shakes (the fruit off) a low her tree . 

c, 1510. To Sikandar Shab t heir apparent, and later king of 
Gujrat for two and a half months, to attributed the saying : p*r 
mum murid jogi hum “ the saint is dead, the disciple has become a 

jog ft 

c. 1535. Finally, when Bahadur Shah of Gujriit was betrayed by 
KOmi KhR to Humkyu in 1535, hto parrot fell into Hum&yu’a hands. 
It astonished and no doubt amused him by screaming, upon the 
announcement of KOmi Kha’s arrival : pint Rami hhti hnumkhor, 
phit Rami Ktm hardmkhpr " a curse on Rumi Kba. traitor , a sentiment 
which he bad doubtless many times heard expressed in Bahadur 
Shah’s palace. 

Shekh Vajih ud Din ‘AlavT, 1505-90, was another Gujrat saint. 
His disciples collected his sayings into a lawk named Ruhr ul Iluquiq. 
The following are some of them :— 

c. 1570. On hearing that Shekh IM Ollah Bad given up teaching, 
lie sa id : jab taraqqi falyige tub dpi dart hthetfc " when he makes more 
progress he will of his own initiative give lessons ”. 

c. 1570. Another saving was ; is sc hot hjd khvb hai it duuyd me 
li dil Khuda $3 mathgoi hen “ what is better in fbto world than that 
the heart should be occupied with God i " 

c. 1570. Another was : ‘iirif use fotfov jo KAudd mi bkarya hove 
“ we may call him a Knower who is full of God 

c. 1570. Again fie said : at/ar him ku fhofi bhi tufa hove jo haram 
Juqma i tftSw yd hnrdm Ji t hare to tabic pave, du jV bar bhi pave, (ije 
hdr bhi pthv. “ anyone who has even a little purity, if he eats an 
unlawful morsel or does an unlawful deed, be will immediately find 
it out, a second time also he will find it out, a third time also he will 
find it out 

This Vajih ud Din had a nephew Shah Kashi m ‘Alavi, whose 
savings were collected in .VajjiM tti by a 'Iisciplc. t cjuote 
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thrw of them- Two arc unfortunately in verse, and therefore leas 
conversational. 
c. 1600 . 

tfunya chore shekk kahae yth hijdb tujh bhvk not 

iinl shckhi su yak maidan paile jhuU tliije shaitd a 
“ If anyone kaves the world he is called a shekh ; this world is a 
mere covering, do not forget that. Religiousness and shekh-bood 
make up a great plain, the former are false, the latter devils,” These 
lines are capable of many renderings. After considering a number I 
have chosen the one which expresses what seems to be the most 
probable meaning, 
c, 1600 , 

Ilashm p K sun* Mr junta rakkhi bail Mat 

tutka jdiv hate hat 

Listen to what Hnshim says, if anyone keeps stale rice, his wealth 
will disappear.” 

Ixtp kc atm devc so put , bap j,£ deve so caput, bap kd did chine, so 
kaput who gives as much as his father, he is a son ; if the father does 
not give (and yet he gives) he is a good son; he who seizes what his 
father gives, is a bad son 

In the same book the following is quoted from Shah Nizam ud 
Din, a pupil of VajTh ud Din 

A team bandayl bare to hjd how tmxtl jiskd n £ dil saja 

jama sSnfr me dub mhd 0&e Mmkbu hcjde to kya rnjd 

when a man worships, then what happens, if his heart is not 
dean ? If a garment is steeped in perfume, what is the good of putting 
scent on it f ” 



< 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Thk Mahabharata. For the first time critically edited by Vishnu 

S. Si'kihaskak, Pli, D.,.«and illustrated by Shrihant Halanah i.h 
Past Prat ini nun, B.A., Chief of Aundh. Adipurvan, fuse. 3, 4. 

Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, I$20, 1930. 

In a world where “ The best laid schemes o' mice an* men Gang 
aft a-glcy ” it is consoling to see a well-designed and meritorious 
enterprise progressing happily with ft good prospect of attaining 
completion. In nautical phrase. Dr. Sukthankar may be said to 
have brought his ship info blue water, and we Iiojk* ami believe thftt 
in due course alter a prosperous voyage he will steer her into harbour. 
The present fascicules carry the text from I, xxi, 17 to I, xc, 21 ; thus 
if is) advanced far enough to enable us to test the critical principles 
which the editor has followed, and it is satisfactory to oliserve that 
they fully justify themselves in the light of experience. On the Ihisis 
of a careful collation of many MSS. from various regions Dr. Sukthankar 
has sought with untiring industry and keen critical skill to reconstruct 
a test which in the main, if not in details, may reasonably be regarded 
a* the parent of the very diverse recensions into which the great 
epic has been cast at different times indifferent jmrtaof India. Speaking 
in general terms, it may he said that the chief recensions are two, 
the Northern and the Southern. Hut after these main divisions hod 
arisen, many further changes were made in the text in both arvsm. 
Apparently Dr. Sukthankar a right in concluding that “even after 
it* final fixation in the North our epic was subjected in the South to a 
systematic diaskcuasis, during which the text was altered, amplified 
and even expurgated on a large scale ", while “ in all probability the 
Northern recension likewise contains sonic flagrant additions and 
alterations". Hence “only that portion of the text which is docu¬ 
mented by lwith recensions may be considered as wholly certain and 
authentic; the rest, is doubtful, in varying degrees" this modest 
climate ol the finality of Dr. Sukthankar’# critical reconstruction, 
however, must not lead us to underestimate the high value of his 
work: the text which he presents is mainly genuine, and the 
“ doubtful ” parts in it are relatively insignificant in quantity and 
qimlitv. 

The researches connected with the work have led to some 
interesting results, of which perhaps the most notable is the discovery 

VOJa* VI, I'ART 1. 
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of a £iraii M3. on birch-bark (3 *) which originally comprised the 
Adi, Sabha, and Anisya, if not more, and still contains the whole of 
jjaWta with fragments of the other two books; and this is supple¬ 
mented by a paper MS. belonging to the India Office which lias been 
copied from a Sa radii codex closely allied to & J . We thus obtain 
valuable evidence regarding the Kashmiri recension of the Epic, in 
which, we now learn, the Adi contained only 7,984 tlvkti#, as against 
e.g, 8.479 in the Calcutta edition and 10,889 in the Southern tradition 
represented by the Kumbakonam edition, a fact which shows up 
effectively the Southerners' vicious habit of bloating their text w'itli 
interpolations, to which the present fascicules bear striking testimony. 
The importance of the Kashmiri recension of the Epic OS a whole is 
emphasised by Professor F, CL Schrader's recent discovery in the 
British Museum of the only known MS. of the Bhngavad-glti in the 
Kashmiri recension, which has several noteworthy features bespeaking 
for it considerable antiquity. Evidently much light on the criticism 
of the Epic may Ih? expected from Kashmir. 

L. Ih Barnett. 


Bh pu-r Go cal Basi: Mallik Lectures on Vedanta Philosophy. 
Delivered (December. 1925) by B. K, Bki.valkak (under the 
auspices of the University of Calcutta), Part I t Lectures 1 4L 
8vo. xv + 340 pp. Poona : Bilvakunja Publishing House, 1929. 

The issue of a new work by Professor Bdvalkar is always an event 
of great importance to his f cl low-scholars. His skilful adoption of 
critical and historical methods current in the Western world, together 
with Ids most consummate prujditsliip. his critical acumen, wide 
reading, and excellent style, make him the very paragon of an author 
busying himself with scientific researches on Indian subjects. And it 
seems to the present writer that perhaps these, his various faculties, 
have never risen higher nor produced a more attractive result than 
in the little work to be reviewed here. 

The University of Calcutta is now a giant institution with a world¬ 
wide fame. There innumerable lectures are given, from there pour 
forth hooks and treatises with u tom-rd-iike rapidity. 01 all these 
publications many arc good, some even excellent, while other ones 
might perhaps in the interest ol scientific research just as well have been 
withheld. There is, however, no doubt that the (’abut to University 
i» to be warmly congratulated upon having had the good luck 
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to publish under it* aunpicre these excellent lectures by Profi?saor 
Belvalkar. 

01 the lecture* so far published, the first is am introductory 
one. It forth with a most praise worthy terseness and lucidity 
the general trend of the author's views on philosophy in general and 
especially on Vedanta: ami to a European scholar it is extremely 
pleasing to find the learned author strongly emphasising the 
necessitv ol establishing a historical outlook on the Vedanta as well 
as on other philosophical systems. For, admirable as is the Indian 
philosophy in many ol its phases, Hindu research-work has almost 
totally neglected the historical side ol its problems. And when at 
times we find in Hindu works some attempts at composing a history 
of the philosophical systems, the outcome of such attempts is often far 
too fanciful to be seriously taken into consideration. Such objections, 
however, cannot be raised against the methods of Professor Belvalkar, 
even if we are not always able wholly to accept his theories. 

The following five lectures deal with Vedanta in the Upanisuda, 
j„ the Gita, m the Brahmusutras. with Caudnpad*. and with the life 
and works of the great Suinkum. They are all alike pellucid nnd full of 
useful information ; and the present writer wishes to acknowledge Ins 
profound obligation to Professor Belvalkar for having granted him 
the pleasure of perusing these chapters full of interest ;im.l useful 
materials. 

Some theories of Professor Belvalkar’* we might, with great respect 
and diffidence, look upon as less well established. Thut the older 
Veda was composed outside India—most probably in Iran -bus been 
contended previously by the late Professor HMebrandt, wiio.se argu¬ 
ments were, as always, well worth consideration ; it has also l»en 
contended lately by Professor Hertel. though, from different reasons, 
we are less willing to take his reasons too seriously. But in spite of this 
there seems to be but little foundation for these assumptions. ) u reality, 
nothing seems to militate against the suggestion that even the older 
Veda was composed within the frontiers of the Punjab. On the other 
side it is, however, fairly obvious thut the Aryans did possess some sort 
of sacrificial poetry which perhaps went back to Indo-lramaii times. 
That the older Vedic hymns are a later offspring of such a very ancient 
poetical tradition should perhaps not be denied. 

We also would fain lodge a mild protest against tin' dates assigned 
by Professor Belvalkar to the Upanisads and the Bhagavmlgita. 
According to our humble opinion, they are decidedly too early. To 
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pretend tiiat the Gita ia " pre-Buddhist ” could, in the strict sense of the 
word, only menu that it was composed at u time when Cotama the 
Buddha had not vet begu n his preach in pi . But of such a date we 
arc mournfully ignorant. For, let us at once admit that the dates 
of the Xirvapa, be they 544 u.c, or about 480 a.c„ are nothing but 
constructions of a very airy nature. All we know is that about 250 
H.c. Anoka knew of the existence of certain canonical scriptures 
which, according to bis idea, had been originally preached by the Buddha 
(cf, bhagavaia Bvdkena bhasite, Calcutta. Buirot) ; he also pretended to 
know that the Buddha Gotumn had been bom at Kummindel. Tiiat, 
however, is about nil. for Atoka gives us no idea of the date at which the 
Inst Buddha led his earthly life—at least not in am' definite words. 
Thus to suggest that the Gita is “ pre-Buddhist ” would in reality mean 
that it Wits composed at a wholly uncertain date as far as the Buddha 
himself is concerned ; taking it again to mean earlier than the Buddhist 
canoh we might perhaps arrive at a date about 300 b.c. But even 
tliut, according to our humble opinion, would be rather early. As, 
however, we have allowed ourselves a few reflections upon this problem 
m a paper on the CM in the Indian Antiquary we shall abstain 
from further discussing it here. 

It is scarcely possible to point out, amongst all the excellent 
suggestions of Professor Belvalkar, anything that is of greater interest 
and value than several other things. But we may perhaps be allowed 
to quote from p. 74 sq.. that ' Yoga must all along have bee n t heiatic ”, 
and that ’ we should rather say that Samkhvn is the theistic Yoga 
rendered atheistic These utterances, which are in distinct contradic¬ 
tion to the opinions of some leading European authorities, seem to us 
to contain the full and undeniable truth concerning the origin and 
interrelations of Buqikltya and Yoga, 

We take leave of Professor Belvalkar with the assurance that with 
the utmost eagerness we arc waiting for the continuation of his excellent 
and fascinating lectures, 

J. a 

FftAUMmm OF TUB Commentaries of Skandasvamin and 
Mahesvaha on the Niritkta. Edited for the first time from the 
original palm leaf and puper manuscripts, written iu Malayd lam 
and Devanigari characters, with an Introduction and Critical 
Xotes. By Laxbhman Sabuf. 15 + m pp. Published bv the 
University of the Punjab, u.d. (1928). 
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Professor Ssrup's introduction, translation, and text of the Niruktu 
arc well known to ami much appreciated by all Kaiiskrit scholars. Ho 
baa again, laid them under an obligation by publishing from four 
manuscripts the fragments of the Nirukta commentaries of Mahesvara 
and Skaniliisviiinin, together with a collection of those ij notations 
from Skandnsvamin preserved by Devamja in his commentary on the 
Nighantu. The text seems fairly good and reliable, and the printing 
appears' to be both clear and faultfew; only the cover does little 

honour to the efforts of the printer. 

The interrelation between Skandasvamin and Muliosvjint seems to 
be a somewhat obscure one, as the manuscripts attribute parts of the 
commentary to one and parts to the other of these authors. Pro¬ 
fessor Samp, however, concludes that a joint authorship is in this 
case scarcely possible as the two supposed collaborators cannot well 
have been contemporaries. His solution of the problem is the 
following: Skundnsvamin. who is the older author, wrote a cVtrwt- 
(aUtSfga while ilahdvara, at a later date, composed a supercom- 
men tar v on this work which the Prefer prefers to style a A»«d- 
tabhSmxUika. For this suggestion he adduces proofs by a comparison 
of one of the fragments piemvrd by Uevurija with a passage in t ie 
present text. 

This may be so or may not. But we cannot avoid being slightly 
astonished that a conscientious scholar like Professor Sump should 
apparentlv have overseen that since J&T4 the existence of a A trttk- 
) n f,fax by SkandaHvatniii has been known. Such a work was registered 
by Kiel horn ns No. 3U on p, 8 of his Co tulogue t>f Sanskrit Manuampts 
rsisliiy in Ike Central /Winces. And we have just now got to know 
that such a manuscript exists among those bequeathed in IMS by the 
widow of Professor Kjelhom to the Goettingen Library.' The simplest 
thing seems to be to compire this manuscript with those made use 
of bv Professor Sarup; that possibly will solve the riddle. 

In his work Uidmuchungtfi :«r Genesis <fcr oUmdhehen rhfmnla- 
gi„km LUteratur (Lund, 1928J, the late l>r. Hannea SkSM has also 
dealt with Skaiulasvamin and given a collection of the fragments from 
Devaruja, This mainly tallies with that of Professor Samp, though 
in some passages Dr. Skidd seems to have slightly misunderstood 
the text. Dt Skold availed himself of Kielhom’s notice just as 
little us Professor Sarup has. 


' Cf. I'fi'fi-MT M. Kirk in (**U. Saehritkun, im g- W. 
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Foreign li oxjraphies op Shjyajl Extracts and Doatunents relating 
to Mu rat tin History. YoL IL By Sukendra Nath Sen, ivii B 4ft2 
pp, London : Kogan. Paul, Trench, Trubner Jk Co., Ltd., tjt. 

Dr, Snrendra Nath Sen, a lecturer in History in the Calcutta 
University, lias a [ready made himself well known to students of 
Indian history hy his various works dealing with ShivfijT, with the 
tivil and military policy of the Mam this. etc. He has also published 
an mi porta nt and valuable preliminary report on the Historical 
Records preserved at Goa, a topic concerning which we would eagerly 
desire some more information. Now he has again presented us with 
a bulky volume dealing with Shiviji and containing a collection of 
foreign documents- Portuguese, Dutch. English, and French^!ealing 
with that notable persons life and action*. 

Khiviiji was the great national hero during that upheaval against 
Mogul rule which took place in the later half of the seventeenth century , 
nod Which led to the short-lived but rather fateful hegemony of the 
Muriithas, It is curious, and in a way symptomatic, that, during these 
last years. Shivaji should have been revived by native historical 
research in India. His strong, though not altogether sympathetic, 
personality again stands forth in literature os the leading'hero of the 
Hindus in their defence of time-honoured national institutions against 
a system of political and Culture) innovations of foreign origin. From 
a certain point of view this is only natural. But, like nearly all historical 
reconstructions, Shivajl in his restored shape is not altogether a success. 

The introduction of this interesting though rather voluminous 
work brings us the wanted information concerning the authors of the 
biographies included here. In, a strict sense only one of them could 
he styled a biography, viz, that written by the Portuguese Cosine da 
Gunn [a in 1696, only fifteen years after the death of Shivaji himself 
though not published until 1730, The French documents consist of 
( stnuta from the works of the Abbd Garre and of the famous Francis 
Martin, and, next to the Portuguese biography, undoubtedly present 
most of value and interest. Less exciting, though, of course, not lacking 
m historical importance, are the extmeta from the well-known 
Valentino and from Dutch Records, Nor do the various accounts of the 
English embassies to Shivajl (from unpublished papers in the India 
Office) inspire us with much enthusiasm, except perhaps as being 
valuable sources for detailed historical research. However, 
Dr. BurenHra Nath .Sen has undoubtedly laid his fellow-students 
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under a deep obligation bv bavin* collected and brought out. in iin 
ensilv accessible form, these different works dealing with Shivajh 
Rumpean contemporary s«m to have looked upon BhiWjl 
with a mixture of admiration and awe. For the latter feeling no q*wl 
rensons need to be adduced. The former one was, not quite unnaturally, 
inspired by hb military genius, his rapid successes ° vf * ■* '^ rsw “ a 
who had at their command forces far more numerable than hie own, 
perhaps also by the predilection he at times seems to have shown o 
Rumman mm-hants and Capitchinc fathers whom he » re P° rt<>d to 
have looked upon as hern* ’good men”. A< Imitation. however, 
HOmetimes appears to have gone to somewhat 

Of this we shall single out only .. instance: the AbU Unv 

at the beginning of his narrative makes the following statemeu 
(p 187): “ In his courage, the rapidity of his congests and he, 
,Lt qualities he does not ill resemble that great king of 
Sweden. Ourtavw Adolphus” Now, it may well be 
that „ I’ouiitrvmnn of that great king, and one whose ancestors haw 
with some success under his command will be a somewha 
partial witness in the ™,'. but apart from that it » ^ 
possible to the present w riter that anyone would nowadays tn seriousl. 
,o uphold this parallel drawn up by the good Abbe. Wta™ 
Adolphus, lie it said without entering upon any details, was pen 1 l 
‘the -latest personality in the whole history of the seventeenth century. 
RhivnjT, again, may have been a hero and a gemiis of sorts , hovre wr. 
the dastard lv mu ole r of Afeal Khan, the sacks «f Surat, tl.c r-klesa 
plundering of the Carnatic, and the innumerable miseries brought 
u pon wholly innocent people do not fit into the picture of a truly 

^ Srl<Twill not admit us to cuter upon the many interesting detail* 
occurring in a work like tills. To mention only one example : on 
pp, 130 If. the Portuguese writer tells a groyne story about 
Vuningr-ebs dealings with what was supposed to be the head o 
Shi vail. This in a way reminds us of another horrible story; ronceming 
Viirungxeb and the head of his decapitated brother Dam Mukoh. 
Both stories fortunately seem to be alike without foundation. 
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The Faxj^yak Kisodom, From the Karlin Tones to the Sixteenth 

Century. By K. A. Xjlakasta Sastrl jv p 27? pp. Loudon: 

Luzac & Co.* 1929. 8^. 6c/, or 6 Its, 

The bewildering wtate of Indian chronology and history in general 
is too well known a topic to he dwelt upon here. Anri the older history 
of the Dm vidian kingdoms in the south of the peninsula, the Cholas, 
the Hernias, and the Fitndyas, ?*eeinB to suffer from the same lack of 
concise dates and truly historical documents as does that of Northern 
India during the same period. 

To unravel the mysteries of even part of that history at the present 
moment appears scarcely possible. Much has undoubtedly been 
achieved in the very vast held of epigraphs research, but infinitely 
much more seems to bo wanted. Dynastic chronologies, regnal yearn 
of princes, of whom we possess only the very scantiest knowledge, 
have hern reconstructed, but, alas, the painful work of reconstruction 
lias often col lapsed through the discover)' of some new and unexpected 
evidence. In the face of such circumstances, it wants a certain amount 
of courage to try to reconstruct in its entirety the history even of the 
Psiodyan kingdom. Mr. K, A. Xilakanta Sastri has given proof of such 
courage, and has produced a work which undoubtedly reflects credit 
upon its author. Though the author himself is well aware of the very 
uncertain found at ions upon which rest many of his conclusions, he has 
not hesitated to present them in a thoughtful and cautious form. And 
the present writer would fain give it as his humble opinion that he has 
shown an understanding of historical criticism and a sound appre¬ 
ciation nf the value of avail able sources which are altogether laudable. 

To present any detailed critic ism of Mr. Nilakantn Sastri's work is 
far beyond the scope of the present author. Details certainly lav them¬ 
selves open to doubt, hut of those we shall venture* in a short review' 
like this, only to mention one or two. Thus, e.g. t it seems doubtful 
whether anything can be got out of the fukkijm mentioned in the 
Book of Kings, as prominent authority are inclined to doubt that the 
word does really mean peacocks IP . However, even if it were admitted 
that such were the case, it would prove very little concerning com¬ 
mercial interface between South India and the Kingdom of Solomon 
c. 1000 n.c + For peacocks, which according to the Jataka were sent to 
Babylon at a much later time, may well have been fetched at more 
northern ports such as Broach, etc* 

The problem of the age of the Sangdin is nndoubtfdlv intimately 
botimi up with the chronology of the Southern kingdoms. But so far 
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nothing (Malta seems to hate resulted from the end lew discussions 
of this problem; nor does one f«l strongly convinced by the 
argumentation of the teamed author on this special point. 

The chapters dealing with administrative, social and mlipous 
conditions of the l'and van kingdom during various ages piwnt much 
of uncommon interest. To the present writer it would, however, 
appear that Mr, Kilakimta Sflrtn dwells far too cursorily upon the 
religious intolerance and the spirit of persecution that seem often to 
have prevailed in the southern realms. That there was a gnm 
persecution of the Jains within the very Papdvan kingdom during the 
seventeenth century a.u. can scarcely be doubted, even if the horn te 
storv of the impalement of 8,000 monks be somewhat exaggerated. 
The unremitting hate of Saivism towards the Jama have 

found useful instrument even within the dynasty of the Tanyas. 
These events the teamed author seems to have passed over <1>P- ■ ') 

altogether too superficially . 

These, on the whole, are unsubstantial objections; and we fee 
pleased to give ail due credit to the courageous and generally successful 
undertaking of Mr. Nilukanta Sostri. ^ 


Hispo Bxouamv, By B. V. KaRaxiuKAR. xv, 308 pp, Bombay; 

Tamporevala, 10*29. 

The author of this work has sot himself a difficult and partly I^hap* 
insoluble task in try ing to MS* not only the facts connected with 
but also the origins underlying Hindu exogamy. It cannot be denied 
that the reader Is on many vital points left m the dark, buit it 
could perhaps scarcely be otherwise, Nor can it well be denied that ho 
book would for the most part have made a more favourable impr» 
if the author had possessed a greater faculty of concentration and hail 
not at times lost himself in too many unnecessary and tiresome 
phrases. Notwithstanding this, we arc quite willing : to> admit that 
Mr. Kar&ndikar has succeeded fairly well, and that ha boo may 
considered to contain quite a respectable amount of nsefui uiforma ion. 

The introductory chapter (pp. 1-dl) deals with Exogamy in 
Vedie Times ”, and could, according to onr modest opinion, well have 
been cut down to a couple of pages, as ninety per cent of its < ontmts are 
neither new nor of any definite value. The following four chapters 
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(pp. 2'J~99) deal with the complicated questions of gotm and pramrn 
and of their mutual interrelation?!, Though it lan&ot he maintained 
that the author has succeeded in definitely establishing. or still less 
in solving all the difficult problems presented by these wonh, we an? 
still indebted to him for the valuable materials with which he has 
furnished us here. The uncertainty, however, altogether remains a 
jrreat one; and it is quite typical that, not even the grammatical and 
etymological conditions of the word t/olnt have so far been firmly 
established topics upon which Hr, Kantndikar has not even entered. 
The polemics against Mr, \ aidya and other authors seem a bit barren— 
but then polemics often are. 

The following chapters (vi-xi) deal with sept and sapinda exogamy 
and with exogamy within non Bnihminicfll communities. We also 
here hint quite a number of valuable remarks, and the author is 
general I v wtll read ns Well in the Sanskrit sources as in the modem 
handbooks of anthropology. Chapter si gives a long list of exogenous 
divisions, grouped together according to the method inaugurated bv 
I S isley, which may le of no small use. The materials are entirely drawn 
from the well-known works of Risky, Crooke, Thurston, Russell, 
amt Knthaven. The concluding chapter-- a rather short one -deals 
with the “ Exogamy of the Hindus in the Light of Eugenics ", 

Although the book by Mr. Konmdikar can scarcely be called a 
remarkable or very original one, it is mainly a sound piece of work, 
and as such deserves a certain amount of praise, 

J . C. 


Gkuuhte Al?3 l>ER IXJHtt’ROf LtEBKS mV 3TIK |H» Mr mn.iTO te 
(Krishna and Rad ha) herausgegeben von Hermann Goetz 
und Rose Ilse-Munk. xxv + 177 pp.. la p J. I tn Verlagder Asia 
Major, Leipzig, 19-25. 

ffiL 1 joint authors nf this little book begin their preface bv tailing ns 
that ‘auf vielfmlie Anmgunp htn halien die Verfasaersich eutechlossen, 
die vorliegendcn Gedichte, die sic ziierst zu ihrer edgenen Erholung xu 
sammeln und ubeneteea hegonnen flatten, der Offentlichkdt in 
diesem Bends zttg&nglkh m machen”. To the prm-nt writer it remains 
somewhat of a purple why they should have ceded to those manifold 
exhortations; however, the obvious answer may be this, that in¬ 
numerable books have been printed that are still less apt to entice the 
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interest of readers or bestow upon them information of any description. 
Anyhow, we feel fairly safe in wntemling that the introduction ought 
well have been left out without derogating from the general value of 
the book. 

The plates presented at the end of the work art* good; and as 
one of the authors is a well-known authority upon pictures of these 
periods we may feel assured that the selection is a happy and 

representative on®* j q 


The SfLEJTDOim that was Ind. A Survey of Indian Culture and 
Civilization (from the earliest times to the death of Emperor 
AurangBb). By K. T. Sham, xxxv, 230 pp., with II illustrations 
in colour, 329 half-tone illustrations and 5 maps, Bombay; 
I). Bw Tfcniporev ftla J Sons k Gtt* t 1930- Bb. 30, 

Thh work by its somewhat mysterious title, will evoke the high 
expectations of all prospective readers; and that the more as the sub- 
title promises to famish us with “ a Survey of Indian Culture ami 
Civilization ” from the very dawn of history up to 1707, ' Kverynne 
who has even the slightest appreciation of what such an undertaking 
means will admire the courage and apparently immense learning of an 
author who has ventured out upon this boundless ocean. W ith his 
expectations still more raised by a preliminary' glance at the numerous 
and often excellent pictures ho will eagerly sit down to study this 
marvellous work. How far the more casual reader will pursue his 
studies entirely depends upon his personal taste and previous 
acquaintance with ita topics. The reviewer, however, whose mournfu 
plight it is to peruse with due attention its more than 2M p*g» * 
dose it with a gesture of disillusion, despairingly telling himself that 
the brevity of life ought to be a warning against entering upon such 

undertakings. . , , 

Professor K. T. Shah, a professor of Economics at Bombay, and the 

author of several works upon Indian finance, currency, etc., tells us in 
the preface that this stupendous book has developed nut of n senes of 
lectures on the “Outlines of Indian Civilization" delivered during 
1928-9 at St. Xavier’s College, Provide* 1 that the contents of these 

lectures were mainly the same as those of the l»xik itself— am sue 
must of course, have been the case-there can be no answer to the 
question why such a scries should have been delivered re I^ t a- 
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except perhaps the obviouit uiu* that it could under no nitunutanw 
have been delivered in Europe. There is not in the whole work any 
single trace of the author's own researches, of his own speculations 
upon, or solutions of, the vast atid weighty problems with which he 
is dealing. But worse even than that: it also contains an ill-assorted 
jumble of mistakes pure and simple, which ought less than ever to 
occur in n work like this, and of assertions for which there exists no 
other foundation than the Professor's own unarquaintance with the 
subjects with which he is dealing. That such a work should he published 
in more than 25 0 sumptuous quarto pages with a wealth of illustrations 
and at a price of nearly fifty shillings, is not only stupendous, it is also 
a depressing indication of the misuses to which the name of scientific 
research is at. times subjected. 

To give some reason for this rather grave judgment we shall Ih? 
content to quote « few examples from the first half of the hook. These 
are in no way exhaustive ; they are rather occasional gleanings from 
a well-nigh inexhaustible field. When we abstain from quoting 
further examples from Chapters VII X it is not that they are not 
found even there; bur not, churning any personal authority what¬ 
soever upon the topics dealt with in that [*art of the work, we find it 
more fitting to abstain from passing detailed judgment upon it. 

First of all the somewhat extensive bibliography is. like those given 
in many Hindu books, valueless ns it simply consists of an enumeration, 
at various places not even a correct one, of names and title* without 
any further bibliographical data. Host of the works are well known and 
can be cosily identified by the scholar; but that affords no plausible 
excuse for this inexcusable habit. To go into some details we ask 
ourselves in vain what the late Mr, Vincent Smith has got to do with 
the Cambridgr History of India {p. StviJi), why a world-famed scholar 
should Ih? styled " A, A!. Stein ” (ibid.). Or. to keep to the same page, 
why initials should generally be given but found Jacking in cam such 
as Elliott. Toil, Manned, or Pope; or. finally, why a must famous 
scholar of the previous generation should again he introduced as 
" Max-Mullur, F.’ A headline like this one: “ L/UftraN Jatal-nmk ’’ 
(me) is worse than senseless, Nor is it from any point of view 
intelligible in which order the various works have been entered into 
this " bibliography ”, To give as authors of the AhhWmmma-, 
Vinayt*-, and Sv&i-Pitaka respectively Kasbyapu, Upali, nod 
Ananda 1 is sheer nonsense, and the same objection applies to ** Vvas" 1 
* The speningfl are ll™ rtf J’rnh*»anr Shall, 
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as an author of the Mcihabharato <p. Xii). Th* Sawrittramnda u 
constantly styled Suwiaramnda. On the same pnjje (xxi) Bhinm is 
presented as tlie author of the Bhattiknwja, while later on IP- •) 
it is ascribed to Bimrtfharh On p. axu Somadovu (just as well as 
Ksemendm) U mentioned as author of the Brhatkatha, wink at t e 
bottom of the page the KatkSvuiUSpX* is introduce m an 
anonymous work in prose- A few lines above this entry fifiurra that ol 
the Ghala-Karpem, which on p, S3 is emendated into Bata-Korpa**- 
This rnav be sufficient to give a slight foretaste of Professor Shah s 
acquaintance with Sanskrit literature os well as of Ins bibliographical 

accuracy* . . * 

Passing on to the text itself, we shall only make a cursory note of 

platitudes like those concerning the “ instinct ive: race-snobbery 
of the Arvans (p. :>U) 1 or the ' sensitive soul of Akbai (p. o3)- 
Professor Shah had sufficiently studied the work of the late Mr. \ meent 
Smith, of which he with every right cherishes n high opinion, he 
would probably have found out the rail nature of that sensitive****. 
Chanter IV, " Makers of History and Builders of Empire, is partly 
quite amusing; it is only a pity that a great pirt of it cn.^is * 
simplv of the lofty constructions of its author. The standard example 
is furnished bv the paragraph dealing with Candragupta. That ^ur 
Mill was the “ guardian angel ” of Jahangir (p. 70) may well be ; 
but we should still like to intercede on behalf of the angels whose 
name ions seldom been more sorely misa**! than here. 

Let us. however, continue onr [irogr^- On p 7b we learn that the 
Yaiur-Yrfa Ls nothing but a redaction of " the gnat Uig-U^la . 
and on the name page that a " conskteralik port ion of the Atb^- 
Yeda is written in prase -all. of courae, depends upon what is the use 
of the word “ considerable The little paragraph on the l f lsin t 
alphabets on p. 77 must be read in extenao to be duly appreciated and 
need not he quoted here, and the same is the case when we come to the 
description of the later Katya, (pp. 80 1). What is meant by the 
expression that ** the Bhattikavya of Bhartrihan appear («<) ■«' e 
tricks in <*mpurison ” may well be left open ; kt us instead listen to 
the following chamcterizatiim of Magba’s (>ocm; n lls 

i Tlmt the"the Dwcw ”0»nol Ihe a«lwy*« f 

L'sir raw.»* »«■ -vrc;»" 

wen- ran tulV id*nU«l with what he rjdln ttw " Jeiuxean at the Uecrsll . 
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Siskn/KtHla- Vtrlha 1 is a museum ol metrical tour fh furcr. in which at 
leaMt two stanzas (xir, 33 and 31) arc ao Atninged that the .Hucceediug, 
read backwards, spells exactly the same us the preceding read in the 
ordinary way." Punctual finisque. As a full description of one of the 
greatest amongst Indian poets, delivered in front of an Indian audience, 
this is inimitable. After this we arc less astonished to hear, on p. 82, 
about “the Jlandasor inscription, with its reproduction of the 
RUusamkara verses ", 

That Kill id a mi was L * a rather wild young man ” (p. 82) and “ a 
wild, unruly youth (p, 8-1) may well be true ; but this is a suggestion 
of Professor Shah, not of the tradition which represents him. during 
his early years, as a dull and insipid youngster. We should like to 
believe with the learned author that the Upanishads are ** pre¬ 
eminently clear [p, 1-iT). were it not that existent facts prohibit 
us from doing it. 

The enumeration of the Jain canonical scriptures fp. 99) which 
are said to consist of “ 32 sutras ” ending with “ i Arshak Sutra ” Is 
simply grotesque. The suggestion that the Buddha was born ** at 
Shravathi, or KaptliLvasUi gives rather a wide latitude to the place 
of his birth unless, of course* K and K, are meant to Ih» identical. 
The poor wandering mendicant V r a$chaghatta " has got his on me 
rather misspelt. The dates of Kamamtja’a earthly life are somewhat 
uncertain . hut it can be ustHtUiriPfJ witI jl safety that they were not 
1175-1250 AX', (p. 103); nor does the present Kamisittrtt seem t-o 
date fmm pre-Christian times (p. 107). Natodiyar (p. 89 aq*) and 
BmMia-SiddAania (p, 109) may he misprints, though they are both 
repeated twice. Ihe paragraph dealing with ++ Universities in India + * 
fp. 1 10 sq.) seem* to he rathe r confused and ill-founded ; and we admit 
tiiat this is the very first time we ever heard about the universities of 
Rfijagrhu anti Kapil vast n 

This, in comparison with the whole material* is not much ; for, 
a really detailed criticism would mean the same as rewriting the main 
parts of the book. But it may be sufficient to prove that here, if any¬ 
where, there k no reason for leniency, 

JARL CnARf’ENTJER, 

* Sir. Tlw “ptiulti look* M a it W4-fr A 

Rt.wrrhrj , 


.survival fmrrt tin? of thi? _U,Up>4 
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Caste in India. By £mile Senart. Translated by Sir E; Denison 
Ross. London: Stethufin, 193^, 

The translation of Ji. Senart’s famous QS»J on caste must have been 
peculiarly difficult. A verbatim traaslation would have been worse Han 

useless_-It would have been both unreadable and incomprehensible. 

But Sir Denison Kore’a pages read easily and clearly. Hh version i* 
faithful to He intention if not al ways to the ijxUsiim mba of his anti,or. 
Indeed, we think his translation easier to read and understand than the 
original. From all points, of view therefore he is to be congratulated 
on the completion of wliat must have been a difficult [nee* of work 
the publication of which is a matter of importance, for while no doubt 
most Englishmen interested enough in India or m sociology to read 
U Senart’a pa°cs can do so in the original, that » far from being the 
case with Indians, who generally find it burden enough Require ™ 
Western language. It is an excellent thing that M Senarts work 
should he placed within the reach of every educated Indmrn 

It is needless to remind readers of this journal of M. Sennit s vwwa 
and conclusions. But the orgn nation of Hindu society has so close 
and obvious a bearing on Indian political organization that the ap¬ 
pearance of <fc* 1* *\ ib \ ^tLtTl 

appears peculiarly appropriate. It were greatly to be desind tin t all 

Indians and Englishmen concerned with the political future o n 
country should study and meditate cm the poHt*** imp imtinns of 
the ^cm\ facts discussed and stated in this classical but still 

(luthoritntive work. H ^ 


The Aquarian System or Moslem India, By W. H, Moreland. 

Cambridge : Hfffer, 1929, 

This is the most important study of ludo-MusUm administration 
that has appeared for yearn. It is founded cm a da* and critical 
study of the Persian authorities, and such a critical study was much 
needed, for we have been over-apt to interpret Persian revenue terms 
as if they bad borne always and everywhere the same connotation 
as that with which we are familiar in modern times or that which 
our early revenue administrators found when they ton over 
revenue administration. This was far from being the case. The 
more remote ptovmoee »c* »pt to develop » reveeoe WudV 
of their own, " Two centuries ago the agrarian language of Cal 
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differed materially from that of Delhi.” In the fourteenth century 
diwan meant a department; in the sixteenth n minister, Perhaps 
one of t he most valuable feat urea of Mr. Moreland's presen t wort La 
hia careful analysis and definition of the revenue language of Muslim 
India—a piece of work which has been hitherto scorned by the Persian 
scholar and which has been beyond the power of the ordinary 
administrator. 

For the early period of Muslim rule materials have proved insufficient 
to piece out a continuous history of the land revenue administration, 
but Mr. Moreland has frequently been able to throw a Hood of light 
on passages that have perplexed or misled previous writers An 
excellent example is the statement of Rarani that Ala-ud-din Khilji 
drew up 44 rules and regulations for grinding dmvn the Hindus ", 
This has usually been interpreted as an attack upon the whole Hindu 
population. Mr. Moreland, however, places a far more probable 
interpretation upon the passage. He suggests that the sultan's 
measures were directed against the Hindu chiefs and headmen of 
parganas and villages, and that this w^is inspired not by the Muslim 
hatred nf the infidel but by the necessity of breaking the power of 
local leaders always ready to break into rebellion. 

The period of the empire provides much more material and offers 
more occasion for Mr Moreland T s acute comment. As an illustration 
of his method we would cite his careful comparison of the statements 
of the Jin and of the Aklxirnnmn* employing the one to cheek, illustrate, 
nr supplement the other, and collating the conclusions thus reached 
with the opinions of unofficial witnesses. The result is an adnurably 
dear anti lucid statement of the revenue system under the great 
emperor. The same merits attach to the Inter chapters describing 
the decay of the system, and especially the rise of the intermediaries 
between the government and the ryot—zammdars, taIni[dnrs F etc. 

whose existence and claims gave so much perplexity to our early 
administrators. 

H. D, 


Muohal Rune in India, By the kite 8, M. Edwards and H, L, O. 
Garrett, Milford T 1930. 

This volume provides a good and very useful survey uf qnr pre¬ 
decessors in India, it seems to l>e bused cm the numerous translations 
which now exist of original Persian sources* together with the principal 
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European aourees; and while no doubt criticism might ^applied here 
ami then*, the broad outline is substantially true and Ji* Hh* 
volume open* with a historical narrative of the reigns of the Mughal* 
from Haitiir to Aurangxib, contributed by Mr. Garrett, t is w>* otit, 
especially the reign of Aumngzib, but demands no spoc.a comment. 
The later chapters, the work of the late Mr. Edwards*, deal with such 
topics a* administration, economic, and social feat ures and thecaOM* 
of Mil-dial decay. These may he warmly and confidently recommended 
to all" who are interested in the Origin of our own administrative 
system and who wish to quaint thrives with the foundations 
on which we had to build. ^ p 


Hibtoire I»E l'Extreme-Ohibkt. By Rexs Gmamn. '1 vok 
Paris: Oauthtter, 1929. 

The present volumes suggest that M, Gtouasct has recognised th( 
fact that his former work. Histoirc dt l A*ie, with its attempt o 
compress into three volumes the whole history of the eastern world, 
sought to achieve the impossible. The pages devoted to the near-eastern 
empires and to the modem period were brief, sketchy, and m many 
ways inadequate. In his later work the field » more restricted both 
in hutoocsl time and in geographical area. The modem period w 
dropped ; the near east disappears. The two volumes now published 
are concerned with only two of the great Asiatic civilizations-the 
Indian and the Chinese—and their interaction in Indo-Chma, .Inpan 
is reserved lor a separate volume, and no attempt is made to estimate 
the influence of western culture with the modern growth of communica¬ 
tions. The subject matter is thus much more manageable than it was in 
the Histmre de I’A* ic. This has pcrmittwl M. Greuauct to display with 
great effect the surprisingly wide range of his knowledge, He is 
strongest—as might have been expected from the miaCfWfMr^otnt 
of the Mnsee CJuimct -in art and archaeology; and the reader will 
find apart from some excellent maps, well-chosen illustrations from 
the sculpture and paintings of both Chinese and Indian schools. On 
the other hand his treatment of literature is cursory and not free from 
error. However the student will think that M. Grout's admirable 
bibliographies more than compensate for his infrequent lapses, T ie 
references and lists of works are astonishingly complete, and include 
periodical articles as well as books. Probably the lwt, certainty the 

VUI,. VI. FAliT 1- 
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most interesting of his chapters, is that which deals with the history 
of the Mongols ; we note with interest that extensive use is made of 
M. Pelliot’s researches, and the reader will find it an excellent and up-to- 
date introduction to the subject. 


Asia : As Economic and Regional Geography. By L. Dudley 
Stamp. Methuen. 1929, 27*. Brf, 

Until now no satisfactory geography of Asia has been available for 
students. It is true that there were Keane's two volumes in Stanford a 
geographical series, published some thirty years ago ; hut the most 
cursory comparison of Dr. Stamp's work with Keane’s will show how 
greatly geographical knowledge has increased in the last generation 
j | t,d how greatly our concept ions of geography h ave been modified. Dr. 
Stamp provides a far more precise and detailed account of the physical 
structure of the continent than was till now in existence, and he pro¬ 
vides an admirably clear account of the manner in which it came into 
existence and the causes shaping its outlines and contours. The 
volume will therefore be equally useful to all students of the east, who 
have long needed such a guide to the material theatre of the subjects 
of their study. It is illustrated moreover with admirable diagrams and 
sketch-maps, such as that of the great mountain wall of India nnd its 
passes on p. 171. At first sight the reader may think that India has 
been treated over-gencrously. It receives some 200 pages or nearly 
three times as much as is devoted to China. Considered absolutely, 
there is probably a considerable disproportion here. But when we 
recollect how much more is known about India than about C hina, how 
much materia! has been collected by the Indian topographical and 
geological surveys which are lacking in the cose of China, and how- 
much more statistical information is available regarding such matters 
as the population, the climate, and the cultivation of India, the 
explanation and indeed the justification of the disproportion become 
at once apparent. To the student of history* the volume wili make a 
special appeal, although it makes not the smallest pretence to be 
an historical geography. Dr, Stamp limits himself to the present day. 
But after all the material setting in which the drama of Indian history 
has been played has changed little enough within historical lines. 
Const-lines have varied, rivers have swayed from their courses, and the 
climate of certain provinces bos changed ; but the broad outlines, the 
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general rh.rn. ter of region*. and the relutmns of One reg™ 

Lnam much a, they were. Anri although Dr. Stamp ha* not 
m H^toricol geography of Aak, wo arc sure that when that comes to he 

|^£££SV*-. will k. m •« a~ *- — ‘-r 

contribution. 0 fl + 
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11811^9)* By M. Saury. Para: Oeuthner. 1930, 

The author* industry m spiling this largo volume haA been 
V « T .reat. He uses a large array of documentary mater.nl drawn 
from ;*v diverse sou™*, and which he often quotes at 
and commendable length. The mort int««rtmg am oerta^y th. kttem 
exchanged between the great pasha and his son Ihte -d he 
^tracts drawn from the correspondence of the Austrian hor^n 
Office which will la* new to all. The volume, therefore, throw- much 
new light upon Muhammad Alia political career. But the light at times 
Htfnl and uncertain. The volume seems to have been comped 
mxder stnmg prepossession*. It exhibits for instance, a determined 
inclination to exalt the talents and charac ter of ihrah.im over t 
his father Muhammad AH is blamed and strongly blamed tor not 
havin'’ suffered Ibrahim to advance on Constantmople after the \ ic 
5 Konia and again after the victory of N*dh, - if military force couhl 
have settled the question in face of the opposition of Russia, France 
and Groat Britain. Again, the author gives the queerest *“«*»?" 
English policy at this period. His thesis is that Great Britain Rare i 

and therefore stifled Egyptian greatness. He ^ ° **£L 1 { 
European considerations which really dominated the potayol 
Lord Palmerston. He compares the British attitude with that of Home 
towards Carthage, without pausing to consider whether 11 K- ' 
naw could have carried Ibrahim up the English Umnneh To £»» 
his point be at times abuses both bis documents and 
He speaks of the British “ provoking " an incident at Mokha in • 
and of their having been prevented from occupying lb-^ 

We do not know of a scrap of valid evidence in support of either 
statement. He ascribes to the British consul u *"**•"£ 

Muhammad Ali perish in the wastes of Arab*, whereas what Muse 
actually sava is that, should the pasha so perishU* 
irreparable. He declares that Palmerston m 1839 Rare.I that 
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union of the Turkish and Egyptian fleets would malco the pasha 
over-powerful in the Red -Sea, How they were going to get there does 
not appeal. Another unfortunate inclination is that of ascribing 
to Muhammad Ali'a contemporaries the views and ideas of the present, 
generation. Popular election, we learn with surprise, was the origin 
of the pasha's power; we suspect rather that it lay in his shrewd tact, 
his vigour, his remorseless use of force, and the divisions of bis enemies. 
On the same lines is the assertion that the pasha’s hopes of reviving 
national life were shared by his entourage and every enlightened 
Egyptian. All the evidence goes to show that every one of Muhammad 
Ui's reforms was resisted underhand by his entourage, and excited 
distaste among the people at large. While, then, the present volume 
contains many new, interesting, and important facts, it can only be 
used with extreme caution, and cannot be recommended save to those 
whose knowledge enables them to discount a good many of the author's 
opinioas and statements 


Report obj Japan to the Secret Committee op the English East 
India Company. By Sir Stamford Raffles, 1812-lfi, Edited 
bv M. Pnske-Smith. Kobe; Thompson & Co,, Ltd., 1929. 

This volume contains a number of papers relating to the attempts 
made by Raffles, when Lieutenant-Governor of Java, to transfer into 
English" hands the Dutch trade to Japan, which had been brought to a 
close by MintoV conquest of Java. A number of the letters included 
seem hardly to deserve publication, and the attempt itself proved a 
complete failure. This was largely due to the staunchness of the Dutch 
factors in Japan, who persuaded the English that they would at once he 
put to death, were they known for what they were, in revenge for the 
conduct of II. M. 8. PAoeto*, in 1808, in forcing her way into Nagasaki 
harbour. Trade was therefore curried on under the Dutch flag, and so, 
when Java was restored to the Dutch, English trade remained as 
impossible as ever. But though a failure, the attempt shows how 
enterprising and alert a leader Raffles was, eager to lose no opportunity 
of strengthening the power and credit of his country* In fact, the same 
spirit presided over the expeditions to Japan as planned and executed 
the occupation of Singapore. 

H, Dodwell. 
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The Hittite Empire, By -Tohs Gabstang. Bvo. sviu + 36+ pp. 
Maps and illustrations. London : Constable, 1929- 2 ;m. 

The empire of the Anatolian Hittite* (the Khattic Empire, m 
Professor Garataug’s phrase), as the only historical instant* of an 
extensive imperial organization centred on Asia Minor had a poj'twa 
and cultural history that differs widely Ironi that of other Oriental 
empire., and the sp^ialmerit of this book is that it provide a survey, 
as complete as the present state of research will allow, of its most 
fundamental aspect,. Ethnologist* and philologist*, anxious to know 
whether the Hittites were Aryans or Caucasians, and annalist* 
who seek for dynastic tables and date?, w.ll be disappointed. 
Professor Goistang's first chapter alone contains a sketch of Hittite 
history (and of the later history of Anatolia as well), which is both 
sufficient and admirable as historical prolegomena to the mam objects 
of his enquiry, A geographical exposition of the Himte world follows, 
becoming more and more detailed ns it approaches Began Koy, the 
city of Khatti, and the remainder of the book is devoted to a survey 
uf all known Hittite monument*! and traces from the Ionian coast to 
Jerusalem, each being not only described in detail but given its 
appropriate setting in relation either to Hittite religions beliefs and 
practices or to Khattic political and cultural influence*. Out of this at 
first sight unpromising material. Professor Cardang has sUCCC 
in giving bis readers not only an understanding of, but even a sense of 
familiarity with the ways of the Hittitea, and though much of the 
reasoning is admittedly tentative, hia conclusions are likely to 


rommund fairly general assent. * 

Sot is the student of Eastern history likely to forget that Ankara 
is onlv 90 mile* frem Bogan K6y, that once again the experiment of » 
pan-Anatolian state is being tried, and that the geographical factors 
of 3,000 years ago are the geographical factors of to* ay. 
Professor Gnretang’s exposition acquires in consequence a modem 
application which, however accidental and foreign to its purpose, 
certainly adds to its value and interest, 

H. A, R, Gibb. 
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Lk Roy.ume ii'Arua kt son £vanobusatios au XV He siecle. 
Par Henri LauovHET, Profeseur a I'Ecole des Lftiigues Orlentales 
et i>. v ,- L Kjvkt. Professedr au Museum d'Hbtohte Nature)!*. 
iTmmux el M&noire* de rhutitut d'Ethnologic. vii.) 10J X BJ, 
pp (}2, 20 plates. Paris : Institut d Ethnologic. 191 Rue Sarnt- 
dace |lies (5f). I02&. 

The Library of San Isidro at Madrid contains a curious little work 
entitled Doctrim ChrUtiam >f Ex S >tieaciou de *ns MUtcritt en intentro 
idioms Eh pa Hot tj w Lew#"* A "la (1658). By a not unnatural confusion, 
since si tribe called Ards w as known to exist in the basin of tin; Amazon, 
this has. for fifty years (since it was discovered by Ltidewig in 1850 ), 
been classified as n text in an American language. It was, however, 
found impossible to connect it with any known American speech, 
and Professor Rivet, after closer examination, suspected an African 
orijrin and consulted the late Maurice Ddufoase. who speedily identified 
the language as Gv or Popo. spoken in the kingdom of Arda (also known 
as Ardrn or Allada), on the Slave Coast, between Lugos and Whidah, 
The Catechism, printed in pnmlk‘1 columns, Spanish and *' Arda ”, 
is reproduced in facsimile. The whole text is also reprinted, with u 
French translation, and lists of words are given, with their equivalents 
in modern Ge, This is prefaced by several interesting essays, dealing 
with the past history of the territory, jus gathered from Dapper, 
Busman and other authorities, including the records of the Capuchin 
mission sent out from Spain in 1(150. with which tie work in question 
originated. 

The kingdom of “ Arda ” di&ippeara from history in 1724, when 
it was conquered by Aguja Trudo, Paramount Chief of Dnhomu. 
Previous to that date if seems to have been of considerable importance ; 
Us Chief (“ Alkemv, roy de la Guinfe ”, described as “ uh des plus 
puissatits Monarque* de 1'Afrique "j wnt an ambassador (called Dorn 
Mntheo ljOi*es) to Louis XIV, in 1 *70, "pour r^trtbliaaemeiit du 
commerce avec lea Francois, et une protection tout? jwtrticidi^re pour 
lea vnissoaux du Roy.” Portraits of the “ Alkemv ” and Dom 
Mat Inn (an intent ting type of West Coast native), reproduced from 
contemporary engravings, are included among the plates illustrating 
the volume; also recent photographs of a small temple near Porto 
Novo and a “ chapel " within it, containing various 11 fetish ” objects; 
a curious engraving »f 1750. representing 11 I he coronation of the 
King of ,frnla ” (Whidah) : and two maps—that of Norris (from the 
French edition of 1790) and the French official one of 2022. It seems 
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to he dear that the “ Arda “ oi the Spanish. “ Ardra " of the 
Portuguese, and '* Attires " of the older French writers is identical 
with the modern Aliada, 37 kilometres from the const, as the crow 
(lies. Norris, in 1772, reached Great Arda from Whidsih in one day's 
march, representing about 40 kilometres. “ Petit Ardres " would 
appear to be the modern Godomy, 

In all the volumes of this series, the print and general get-up leave 
nothing to be desired, and—a point not always sufficiently considered 
bv publishers—they open so easily that they are a pleasure to handle. 

A. Wermer. 


The Persian Reluhon aoco*WNG to the Chief Greek Texts. 

By Emile BesvKNISTE. University of Paris : Ratanbai Kattak 

Lectures. 119 pp. Paris, Librairie Orientalist* : Paul Geuthner, 

i m 

The author of this interesting little book is a young scholar who has 
already won considerable distinction within the field of Iranian studies. 
The hook reproduces the four lectures which M Betivenistc pave at 
the Sorbonue in lD2d, having been appointed the first lecturer under the 
auspices of the Ratanbai Katruk Foundation. His French manuscript 
has afterwards been rendered into English by the Mures Summers and 
Berry. And though there are some minor slips which must be obvious 
even to a non-Englishman, and the proof-reading is not quite above 
criticism, still the text is not only well understandable, but makes 
also easy and agreeable reading. 

The Greek texts that have been used here are those of Herodotus, 
of Strabo, and of Plutarch, whose sources were Theopompus and perhaps 
Eudemus. These texts have no doubt been well-known for a rather 
Jong time 1 ; but this is the first tunc that they have been methodically 
studied and commented upon by a scholar alike well at home in the 
classical lore and in the various branches of Iranian scholarship. W hat 
M, Bonveniste has here presented us with is of high value and interest; 
the chief interest, though, attaches to the highly fascinating chapter on 
Theopompus and Plutarch with its most important researches on the 
ideas and history of Zcrvaninni. 

It b a fact of some importance, though it has perhaps so far 

l In thin connect Lon ihe mention of Rapp tin P- ***** perlinpK bft aljghSl| 
H3 mh**dy rmrlict author* h*™ uHiioilbtwilt kflG*n n« of tbtm 
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attracted only scanty interest, that there is a marked difference 
between the Greek tales concerning Iran and those concerning India* 
The Indian storiefc begin with the Inst ones of Sc via x and 
Hecatttus Sind continue with those of Herodotus, Ctesias, Megas- 
t hones and many others. Sot no of them arc at least partly of value ; 
and Megaathenes has since antiquity been looked upon as a paragon 
of truthfulness, just ua Ctesks, from the begmning, became marked 
down as an inveterate liar. But \l is not so much at question of truth or 
untruth, it b far more a question of the utter impossibility to n linn'k. 
of understanding the Hindus. If the present writer lie not entirely 
mistaken, the great Blrflrn says somewhere that the Hindus are 
innate perverts who will do everything in the opposite way to other 
sensible beings. To the Greeks they must have appeared still more so ; 
and sheer curiosity—at times mixed with a good lot of contempt 
of the ** barbarians "—ram inspire no trustworthy descriptions of 
far-away lands and their inhabitants. 

Not so with the Persians. Xerxes, who invaded the holy soil of 
Greece, and was driven away by the Olympians he had offended, was a 
barbarian ; but hb doings, though not pardonable, were under¬ 
standable from a human point of view, Tissafemes, who in cold blood 
murdered the Greek generals after Kunaxa, was a barbarian too; but 
hb deeds w ere those of a miscreant, not those of n madman. And in the 
same way the religious creeds and theological systems of the Iranians 
though full of superstitions and rather childish myths, attracted the 
interest and understanding of the Greeks in quite another way than 
those of the Hindus. Materials too were far more abundant ; for 
since the sixth century me. the Greeks of Ask Minor had been in 
intimate contact with the Persians. And thua it comes that Greek 
relations of the different phases of Iranian religion arc of considerable 
value. 

The difficulties rest with the interpretation. Much of what the 
Greeks tell us of Iranian religion cannot he immediately confronted 
with existent Iranian sources. The scholar trying to illuminate the 
often obscure statements of a writer like Plutarch has to gather his 
materials for comparison from different and far-fetched texts, the 
Pahhivi ones, Syriac and Arabian authors, and last but not least 
the literature of ami concerning the Muiiichenns. This i* what 
VI. Hcnvcnlstc has done to an ample degree, and there ran l*e no doubt 
that lie has succeeded well in throwing light on the obscurities 
of the Zervaitite religion. For this every scholar interested in the 
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fascinating problems of I ra man relipioii^ development must be 
thoroughly grateful to him, 

frrvun in certain Cent ml Asian dot amenta is identified with 
Brahma, the pttSmahti of the Indian pantheon* Now this Zen an is 
again identified with the Father of Greatness, called fay the Greek 
M&nk'beans roc rerpa 7Tpo<n^™ e jyarepa too fttycoons. 1 As Brahma 
j$ the T€TpctirpdiJtii77o^ ffttTijp pur preference it would be interesting 
to know more about the history of these identifications. 

Moat interesting is the way in whic h M. Benveniste—partly support¬ 
ing himself on materials collected by other scholar*—proves the high 
age of the Zeiw^n-religion, ** Without undue boldness therefore, 1 
says hc t on p. 7&, " we may date Zervattkm, ns a system, from the 
AdiemenW period/ 1 The present writer, who can lay claim to no 
authority on this point, would make bold, enough to go much further 
and suggest that Zervanism does really grow" out of IndQ-lraniun 
religious ideas, Zeryltt is mainly a male deity, hut there m no doubt 
that he is also an androgynous being- We have thus within the Iranian 
world an old god who is mule and female alike, an ejcaet counterpart 
of the well-known TuiMo 1 of our so~eal|etl Teuton forefathers. Such 
deities, of whom there are quite a number within the primitive religious 
world, ure apt to split up into a male and a female person, and the 
survival of one or the other may he a rase of the purest hazard. Now 
tu India we find the goddess AdUi t a deity of various and uncertain 
interpretations. 1 But there is no doubt that in some way or other she 1 
represent* the boundlessness, the eternity, be it of time or space, 
and in this she is apparently a female counterpart, of Kenan, Further 
on she is the mother of the Adityus who must in some way or other be 
connected with the Amona Spantas, mid she is constantly assorted 
with Varuna and Mitr* r who arc obviously dosdy related to MiOra anil 
to the great god called by the ancient Iiaiuons Ahunt Mazda, 

Zervan, however, did not only procreate Hfarmazd hut also his 
twin-brother and f« p the Arch-devil Ahriman. And for this idea no 
parallel seems jH^ssihle in the case of Adiri. Still let ua take into 


1 CY. BurliUt, 7h* tfrfitfivM w/tAr JOiniYA^, p, with * rrfcrenee U> Cummit. 

* TiU-itlUi, firrwintrK cK + U* 

3 Cf. NVtwer. Xmm ll-Vrtf !**<■* A** Hvrnt’K i. 2* "V- ™*ic1ll*loiw air Ml 

m.i'jrtnblf to me. and Hiltebnuult, I'rditcite 2 nd «!-. ii.ftS W|- Cl. ah* 

Ltiuuumn Z// F ti, I j«i. 

* In OC1P Adiii >«mu To te * milk Mu* iBt*± i** 3 , vp r UlJtfntefif a 

HV.-Xuttm i P 3 UO)* KvtrVthing U P how wmt r ray yncrrUin lira. 
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consideration that the unknown seventh Aditya was uomctmiw sn.d to 
hr Indni. ad idea which appears to me far less impossible than it did 
ym * appear to L. von Schreeder.' 1 f such wore the e**, Adit, would 
have procreated Vuql, the groat asura, as well as Indra, the bead ami 
protagonist of the drw-cton, just as in Iren Zervhn gave birth to the 
great Ahwa as well us to the foremost of the datoa'*. For wliat ease the 
fifurtTif went down in India while in Iran they kept the upper han 
remains obscure and does not especially interest us here ; nor why the 
lots of the dem'i and dxtiva's became totally different, What seems 
to me somewhat plausible, is that Aditi and Z*mm form an old pair 
of gods who have at one time sprung from an original androgynous 
deity ol whom Zervan—and perhaps even Aditi, cl. RV. iv, 39. ■’ - 
preserved some traces, and tiiat Zervaniam thus has its root m Indo- 

Iraniatt soil, w , ... . 

These, so far. are vague and haay speculations. Maybe that a 

some time other and more far-sighted scholars will either corroborate 
them or present in another form the lineage of Zervan and Aditi. 

After this we may permit ourselves to indulge m a few minor 

remarks. . , , . 

That PythflgOKW (p. 10) should have been inspired by Zoroaster 

is perhaps possible — just as possible, I should say, as the theory of an 
Indian influence on this mysterious philosopher,’ So Jar it seenia 
impossible to form an idea of whether Pythagoras borrowed some of 
his ideas from the East or not ; and the reason for this is perhaps 
that the pre-history of Pythagorean ideas in Greece itself still scans 
prettv ohseure. Anyhow, the suggestion that Zoroaster might have 
influenced Pythagoras would form still another argument against 
the queer “ historicalrcseartlie* o\ Professor Hertt S, which ♦ 

Benveuiste (p. 45, n. 2) has rightly rejected* 

On p, 60 the learned author seems to reject the suggested connection 
between atfcxmm-: ofla-r«n- “priest, fire-priest" and afar- 

^ t+ . The present writer formerly was of the same opinion as were 

licfore him very prominent authorities like Bartholomae. .lusti, and 
Zuhat^. He now feels less sure of the correctness of such an opinion ; 


i Cf. ftwrA. *»i, ITS *!■: *<’■ I, UK > c|, 

* rr.e.a Ihc welt known work c! von Sckrowder, Pt/Ouigom mW ,iir Jm hr (1884), 
wim'll sum* up ihe provisua ilisviwnion an this lopie (d. tiirbe. SAyii-kya-Pfol., 
hi Ml., |>. VI " 1 ). »* writ •» u article in IW, *V. 1*1 sq- Th- article by fruh^or 
Krlth, Jit AX. IW»S. *q., if “ u*mI purely n^palivt, 
i Cf. J ImJr Or., slit. *4 «l- 
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however, this intricate question cannot, for apparent reasons, be 
discussed here. On atharvan- and atar-, cf. also MM Antran, Stimfrien 
t‘i IttdveuTopeen. p. 126; MeiHet, Slave Cotnmw, p. 76 ; Rozwadowski, 
R l)C tn, Oriental., i, 109 sq.; Jokl, VOJ . xxxiv. 37 sq. 

On p. I>2 the ** sumptuous cloak of otter skin should certainly 
k* of “ beaver '* skin, cf, Bartholom®, Ain Wb. 923. 

On the different forms in which Voraflraynjs is said to have appeared 
(p, 65} the present author has once said something in his Afmie Betfr. 

indoiran. Mytholagie (1911), p. 2-5 sq. It still seems probable that 
these avataras ” are based on ideas common to Iranians and 
Indians. 

On p. 99 something ts mentioned concerning the etymology of the 
name Tiitnja- and relate forms. M, Benvenuto is quite right in 
branding the attempt ofHerrQStee 1 as un.HuceessfuI.as there is certainly 
iso possibility of uniting the different names of the star, which, accord- 
ifiu to Plllturch TTpQ 7 FGIfl'Wl' ofol J i^irAoXtl Kffli TT/M&imp iyfCflT«OTl|(If 
o 'Qpofid&s- The whole problem would be well worth a renewed and 
more thorough research, and cannot be dealt with here. Onh this 
should be said : (1) the Greek Ztipms probably 1ms got nothing to do 
with the Iranian words; (2) is in some wav or other connected 

with tift/a though the detailed "relations so far escape m ; (3) 
fin-, must be wholly separated from tiStrga : whether they are really 
interchangeable with liyru-, tiyri *, must so fur be left undecided. 

With these scattered and nut very impmrtant remarks, we take 
leave of the interesting little work of M. Benvenisto, which forms a 
valuable contribution to our rather scanty knowledge of the ancient 
Iranian religions. We allow ourselves to congratulate him upon this 
huppv and useful achievement, 

C. 


The Heroines oh Anclent Persia, Stories retold from the 
Shahmnw uf Firdausi. With H illustrations. By Bas'SV FaVHV. 
xii, 111 pp. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1930. 15s. 

Miss Bapey Pavry, the daughter of fhisturji Sahel Curse tji Erocbji 
Pavry, the famous high priest of Bombay, and sister of a well-known 

* rerj/f. SprocMf** Hi, NS m, 

* The SdfcMi*n til^farnl l* nol q m%* ekar. btil prubaMy idrnLic*-! willi 
{u hit'll, of i^LFiirpir^ ftUBno! be ilfrivnl fftiftl 
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Zoroastiisit scholar. has uncl< rtaken to collect into ■( little volume t'F 
plra.sant appearance the romantic life-stories of the heroines of Ancient 
Persia as told in the giant- epic of Firdausi. Such an undertaking may 
certainly not be lacking in interest find may also fill u gap in existent 
literature, even if its future readers will perhaps be comparatively 
few. 

Miss Pavry has fulfilled her work with enthusiasm, and not without 
skill. We are here able to pick up in abridgement the somewhat 
fanciful biographies of the noble (lames of Old Iran disposed chrono¬ 
logically according to the not always very scientific chronology of the 
poet of Tils, Most of these stories also are accompanied by fine 
illustrations drawn from Persiftn manuscripts in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, One might almost wish that some of 
them could have been given in colour to show the admirable tints 
applied with extraordinary skill by the Persian and Mogul miniaturists. 
Most of the prints, however, are very clear and convey u good idea 
of the undoubtedly beautiful originals. 

To bring the materials given here to fit into actual history will 
mostly present insuperable difficulties. And, after all, it will only 
t>c the heroines of Sassinian times such ad Shinn and others who 
an lay claim to an ascertained historical existence. That «.g. the 
“ good " queen HuinnT should have anything to do with the formidable 
and awe-inspiring Parysatis n suggestion of the late Dr. W est, 
taken up p. 53, note 3— is altogether beyond our capacity of imagina¬ 
tion. This human monster reigned over her weak husband, Darius II, 
and for a considerable time also over her none too valiant sou, 
Art&xerxes II ; and it seeing extremely curious that the Dura who tb 
supposed to correspond to Darius 11 is held up by Firdausi as a 
paragon of valour and chivalry. This if anything shows the complete 
breakdown of real Aduemenian tradition in the Persia of later periods. 

We take some slight exception to the constant quoting of Vullcrs- 
Liindauer ns Finlmn : this, however, does not materially detract from 
the value of Miss Pavry's little work, the chief merit of which docs 
nut consist in presenting new results of scientific research, but in 
ottering easy and pleasant reading. 


Jahi. Charpkktixr. 
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A Bibliography of Persia. Hy Sir Arnolu T. Wilson. Svo. 
x -i- 233 pp. Oxford : Clarendon Press. Hfflh % V. 

It. is sadly characteristic of the poverty of our instruments in nearly 
all branches of Eastern study that M- Schwabs Biblicyraphtr dr la 
h'rsc, admittedly imperfect to Ijegin with, and long out of date, has 
hnd to wait forty-five years for a successor. Sir Arnold Wilson and his 
assistants are all the more deserving of our gratitude for this, the lirst 
instalment of a much fuller and more catholic bibliography, and 
it is to be hoped that they will not disappoint the expectations which 
they have aroused for a second volume of analytical indices. Any 
criticisms which may be passed upon the material from the technical 
bibliographical standpoint have been anticipated In an introductory 
note ; apart from these details the achievement invites little but 
praise. Every render will doubtless note a few omissions in his special 
field 1 have noted, e.g. Zatnbaur'a Afomre/ dr GenMogir d dr 
Chrorukfrt (Hannover. 1927), the important studies of Wcllhausen 
and Lam mens touching on Persian history and religion in the first 
and second centuries of Islam, and the relevant chapters in the 
Cambridge Mediaeval History (all too few, but worth a reference)- 
and occasional inaccuracies in the dates of 1 rooks nnd articles carry n 
suggestion of hasty revision. The O.U.P. has bestowed on the 
publication of the book its usual care and craftsmanship, though at a 
cost which is more than a little disconcert inn to the ordinary student. 

H. A. K, Gibr. 


The DikKaR of the Coptic Church. From the Vatican Codex Copt. 
Borgia S3 (2), Edited by 1>e Lacy U’Leary. D.D, pp. vii 67, 
Luziip. 15f, 

1 reviewed the first two parts of this publication, covering the 
first eight months of the Coptic year, in the vol. iv (1926). 

p. 406, and vol. v (1928). p. 172, The present and final instalment 
covers the months Carbon. Paoni. E|>ep- and Jlesore, and the inter¬ 
calary days (Nasi Ejxigomrnae). Students of Coptic baiiiohgy and 
language have every reason to be grateful to L>r. O Leary for the 
completion of this valuable work : the hymns are founded on the 
Arabic of the fiynaj^riunt, and not derived from older Coptic sources, 
but they contain occasional fresh material. Dr. (* Leary [mint.' out, 
for instance, that at PochoU 2 Tj the well-known Colluthua is entirely 
omitted, and his place taken by If trend.". who does not appear rit all 
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in the Syntusnriutrt as it has come down to us. (Hiroude will, however, 
be found In the Ethiopic Symxarium of the same date—Gen b5t 25: 
he was ft native of SebMte who suffered under the Governor Lncianus 
in the Diodetianic persecution, and * L whoao shall give alms to the 
poor on the dav of thy commemoration shall not have one barren 
nninw! among Ha flocks, and sons shall not be wanting in his house ") 
An alphabetical list of saints commemorated in the Dijmr fitly con¬ 
cludes this part, and those who bind the tb™* together will now have 
a valuable subsidiary to the Coptic (Arabic) and Etluopic St/mzam. 

In an appendix Dr. O’Leary lias edited some fragmentary hymns 
brought from the Red Monastery in 1886, which are now in the Bristol 
Museum and Art Gallery. I can help in the identification of most of 
these:—- 

(1) (Dr, O’Leary’s 1} For St. John the Baptist : alphabetical, 
stanzas p-v.. The whole hymn (beginning MitAipgirrc itn 
orsiujiyot | iiT*vt£*u AnTAio ,wiitnpoipo.wi'c ) nuiy b( found 
in Bylands Copt. 433. f. 9 recto, and Bodl. Marsh. 55, f. 131 nseto. 

It was printed (p. in the jUj j (Cairo, 

Iff]3), winch may be abbreviated K.AS. 

(2) For St. John the Baptist: alphabetical, complete, beginning 
ah -,1 fread ai.~ ici) aTvii^oc. This is in Rylanda 433. f. 13 
term, Rylanda 434. f. 84 «*fo, Bocll. Marsh. 55, f. 134 wrw, and 

K.AS„ p- 7v. 

(3) For the Archangel Gabriel: alphabetical, stanzas a-H, 
beginning AiitAcppiiTC. i‘i unviCTOC , This is found complete in 

B.M. Or. 5285, f . 81 wn», Rylanda 430, f. t~E i*no, Rylanda 431, 
f. 129 cerio, Hylands 433, f. Ifi5 rerun, and down to the end of stanza 
Y in Bodl, Marsh- 5o, f. 02 rrrlo In the last only is the first stanza like 
Dr. O'Leary’s, though otherwise the text is the same, with trifling 
variants, throughout the hymn * the two forms may be placed 
sidr by aide i— 


O'Leary. 
Bodh Marsh. 


B.H. 

3 Hylands MSS. 


AlllAtp£HTE ktj HiniCTOC 
itTCH{KttC *t>+ 

Olfog ||TA“2£0 JfcttTAlO (l^llApOCIUK 

(l|f}AEiy£tmf>Tqi Cavfrplll \ 
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(4} (Dr, O’Leary's It) For St. John the Baptist: alphabetical, 
stanza* i-y. Part of this is found in B.M. Or 3367 (4), but unfortu¬ 
nately no more than is in the Bristol MS. and we cannot give its 
beginning or end. From the KM. MS. we can corns* the meaningless 
(stanza rt, 1. 2) jvtfKOC itSC iiia«h«uj into At^oC rtiil-MHij and 
(stanza p, I. 31 a^caKi jdnc'phACiC into AfjtAKi list iitt^AC. 

(5) (Dr. O’Leary’s III) For the Archangel Gabriel: alphabetical, 
stanzas li-r. This is found complete (beginning a non da 
HiXPi'CTiAtfOC | rVrorfwoir li^nApotnot | ne.A uia- 
CiisATot | rA&pml\ uiArrcWoc) in Hylands 431. f. 136 recto, 
and Hylands 431, f, 14 verso. 

(6) (Dr. O'Leary’s IV) Alphabetical [reversed], stanzas T-A 
Dr. O’Leary.calls it "to various saints”, but I think it is for the 
Baptism of Christ, when that feast falls on a 1 hutsday. It is found 
complete (beginning ^UAtAOT tnot itativahik) in Curzon 
Copt. 19, f. 174 tvrro. 

(7) 51 stanzas, not alphabetical, beginning AifjAi Hutu& a7V 
nup.H p,\poK. I have not identified this. 

(8) (Dr, O’Leary’s Vj Alphabetical, stanzas e-v*. S have not 
identified this. It is a hymn for Lent or some other fast, 

(9) (Dr, O'Leary’s VI) Alphabetical, stanzas with additional 

stanzas repeating the Egyptian letters of the Coptic alphabet. This is 
foundcompleIe(beginning A.*A»mi. v,A pt uotujujt| h^o pi AC c®v | 
eve -(hoit ik;. ft nuynpi | mrtHA (*ov,\b) t with con¬ 

siderable variants in BoclI. Copt. <?, 1, f. 79 irrso. Hylands 430. f. 
wrso, and Hylands 431, f. 90 recto (the last containing the first 
alphabet only). 1 e is, as Dr. O'Leary says. *‘to various saints,” 
and has tin Arabic heading to that effect in the MSS, wliich 1 have 
cited. 


8. Gasei.ee, 
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|Pentateuch, Probhetae k,t Haqiooeapha mit kisem WteSKN- 

Sdl A KTL ICHEN KOMJIESTAk EFSCHEINT IN GEHEINSCHAHT VON 
FachiiRLEHRTkS, Rednkteii r . Abraham Kahuna, llitgiographA t 
Klagelieder. Erklart von F, Perles. Tel Awiw. Origination- 
Verlftg. 1 9550.] 1 Lcxikonformut. 8, 97 12®. 


Der Reran sgeber haT wohi gut getHTt indent ef u. A, Hemt Pro- 
fft—nr Perk's zuni Miturbeiter seiner Anegahe der Konunentare zuin 
AT. wahl tv. Prof. Perk'#’ in hebraiseher Sprache verfeaster Kom- 
mentar za den Klagelkdem ist fiiesseiid iutd klnr geschrieben. Derail be 
als Bibelforseber bekannt, hal in diesero seineit Kommentar alien 
d«o» geleistet, was man von einern modcrnen Bihelkrit iker verlangen 
kauri. Seine EinleUiing zn den Klageliedcm s&gt anf zwei Scitcn 
idles eiHchbpk'nd, was hiemi gehort. Die Krklsirungen silul swar 
etwaa knapp gehaltea, allein der Verfasser ging gewiss von der 
richtigeti Voranssetiiuig aiis, dass tllesclben einem gebildetcn bchraiseli 
leseaden Pnblikuiii voUatondip atisreiehcnd sein warden. Bet all 
(liescr Knappheit bat in der Tat der Kommentar aebr prosseti Wert. 
Oberhnlb der Krklamngen befindet sich tier mosoretischc Text der 
La mentations so gednmkt. duss der In der Kin kitting besproehene 
Kina vers bervorgehoben ist. l.'rsterlialb ties Tcxtes: der anf tier 
Hohe der Wisscnschaft stehede fortlaufcnde Kommentar, m dem 
der Referent ntir einige Bcmerkuiigen, (lie das Gnnxe niclit tangiercn, 
bin/itfliven will. 

In 1,2 wird erklfirt ; die kraeliten batten desaholb znr Naehtzeif 
gewcint, weil sie die Fetnde nicht merken iasaen wnllten, daw aie 
weinen. Allein die Rchmeraempfindenden vermogen durchaus nicht 
ihr Weinen uuf spatere Zeit ni veriegen, Entwcder steckt in ,T?'*?2 
ein verschiwbeoes AS'ort atisrtem Stummc *'“* odtr ee ist atizunehmen, 

ts jrtatnmr von Vr;. ilnib. J;, wovon JJ» ■ iM 11 ■»*>* ^' (LA xiii. 7.1) 
und die Bedeutnng den Verse# ware : sic weinte (lam) wtifzcntl, Der 
Verf. nimmt an fflJQ 1. I #ei nacb LXX ;?r: liter liegt alter 

t 

wo}rl em St, zugEtwdz (v^l, hculen, spehr^icn (vnn 

Tieron sowahl wie von Mrnarhon). % r B r “ dimiiitig, nntextRnig im 
(i ebet &'h rekaa. st6htt bii "; LAiii p 1 94, Dieses ware aomi i t ine Para I lele 


1 Ki+ dun find ithn AmlpiT- h\h\, Ilurhrr mil KumiripnEnr^n |n .Xil^u| h > 

enchiettvii« 
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zu dasoibrt “ (Eire Prioster seufecti ”, li" in 2. 4, wo aueh cine nltu 
1 j^s*irt ;*a," suigefiihrt wild, ist hier nirht von li'; ^ iia k*inen 

Sinn jjibt, WHukn » ist LA ii, 2(U> *>:-*?- '■>' '* jrj^ 1 

It V-r-l j. Dor Vers wiire zu uborsctzen ; Kr spnnnt semen Bogen 
wii> cin Feind, er zirht die Bogensafane an mit seiner Rechten 
(”**' TJ*5*2) wie cin Wideisachw.—2, 14 OTITIS ist hier wobl im 
Sinnc von (LA In. 4S2 *£-*!' - ^}, wswzuder vom Vnrf. 

aiigeiioiiuucnen Lcsart r‘K2 5 “ «t. rat'* "*r gut paasen wLirde.-- 
2,Wnwi dieses — - *%g spin jollte. wit* Vcrf. annimmt, 

so wQtdfl man st, r^STTiTlp": erwarten. Zu lesen ist uber =;;j; 
vgl. I Rod. 18. 20 Ty" — 1st Tl"^ in »♦ S« richtiu. so 

ware damn dementsprechend st. “rrr , ““T : T!»7 Is*®- In L T 

ist start des imverstfmdltchen CS? "SWSWt ‘- 1 * 211 |ftwn * 
V«l. Am. 2, 12 S”'f;*C'K ,l 2J- r- 5 ’ bezeichnct vcrschiedcne Farbcn: 
rot, duDkelhfaUD, aber ouch weiss (vom Kamel ; LA xiv, *273 ft.},” 
Das vom Verf, a us OLZ. v>, 24-1 -5j xviii, 170-80 bckannte 
i*s $ei ‘ Laburtu, ist sclir italic I legend. Auch 116TJ B, it in |£™ m ™ 
nlr dajiini aufgelost (sdjiHi in dcs Verf. Auakkim Nb 1(1 1 < 1 mit 
hier niclit zugiinglicli) vud wold din allcin riehtige Eiklirung des 
Worths sow it' dca gatizen Saties win, Allein muss man dana das 
1 von *y£"r; zu hembemehmen and ""r 1 lesen. 

Ks ware erwiimscht, das* der Henmageber d«»r Koffimentare zum 
AT, Hrrrn Prof. Pertes, dem wir fitr seine lirklfirmip dor Klagelieder 
zu vielcrn Dank verpflichtet sind. nuch zur Kommentierung aaderer 
Biicher des AT. ertuchen mbehte. 

David KCnstusokb, 


The George Euaiorzopo vu>e Collection : Catalogue of the 
Chinese anij Corean Bronzes, Sculpture. Jades. Jewellery, 
and Miscellaneous Objects. By VV, Perceval Yetts. Vol. tl: 
Bronzes: Bells, Drums, Mirrors. et*\ lf| X 121, via -4- !>!> (ip.. 
pis. To -p Hi's. 44. London : lift lest Benn. 1980, 1112 12s. 

The appearance of a new' volume in the .set of Knmorfopoulos 
catalogues is always » remarkable event, llr, Yetts’ second volume 
on Chinese bronzes and other metal objects is a mine of useful and 
interestinjj information, and all students of Chinese art and archicotojiy 

VOL. vr. r*w L *® 
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will have to devote a careful study to every page in it. In the first 
place the illustration materials give him without exception good 
specimens of the best Chinese art. chosen by a master connoisseur, 
and are therefore particularly well suited lor a diligent study. And 
then another loving and learned connoisseur has taken infinite pains 
to describe and comment upon these objects, and he shows himself a 
guide equally well versed in the intricacies of Chinese art technique 
and in the copious Chinese archaeological literature. 

The objects published m the present volume are firstly a few bells 
and drums (some of which have been reproduced earlier, c.g. in Koop s 
Early Chinmc Brames ); then there is a rich and remarkably fine set 
of mirrors (sixty-two pieces) from Han to Tang, and some Korean 
specimens ; follows a richly varied series of belt hooks ; and finally 
various small objects ; plaques (some of them in the 14 animal style ”) l 
bits, stirrups, sword pommels, etc. 

If all these objects have been minutely described and commented 
upon in Yetts* catalogue, which form* the fourth part of his text , there 
are three subjects which he has picked out for a fuller treatment, in 
three separate chapters; bells, drums, and mirrors. These subjects 
of course form extremely wide themes, each of which would demand 
a volume in order to be exhausted s and so the author has limited himself 
to certain sides of the questions. For the bells he discusses at length 
the various types which can be determined to have existed in ancient 
Chinn, their nomenclature and their ritual use. When treating the 
drums, he takes up the intricate and highly important question of the 
real origin of the Ai barbarian Ir bronze drums of southern China, and 
after a sagacious criticism of earlier theories he advances an inter¬ 
pretation of his own. In the chapter on mirrors he gives a full 
and suggestive account of the animal symbolism which plays such ati 
important part in the decoration of mirrors. The first paragraph of the 
catalogue can almost be said to form a fourth similar independent 
treatise. It is here a question of a splendid bell and its inscription, 
and the author shows himself well versed in the modem Chinese 
archeological literature. He weighs the different interpretations 
advanced by various famous scholars against each other, and finally, 
siding with Wang Kuo-wei, he- determines the place and the 
approximate time for the casting of the bell in question, giving thus a 
fine example how the archaeologist will have tef try, in future, to connect 
important specimens with u concrete locality and age and so obtain 
fixed points of departure in determining the various milieux styles. 
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Dt, Wits' treatise marks a treat advance from the earlier Huropean 
works on ancient Chinese bronzes, in so far as he gives serious Attention 
to the literary side of the question. The authors of the two handbooks 
most in use hitherto—A. Knop, Early Chines* Bronzes, 1924, and 
K. A- Voretstsch. Altchinerisctu! Bremen, 1924. base themselves nearly 
exclusivelv on tlte Sung catalogues Pa leu t'n l*t anti A* do ku f a and 
the Ts’ing time imperial catalogues (Si Ts'ing leu hen, Si Ts iiuf *» 
i-fVii, ,Vtny shou kiea kit), which slavishly follow the pattern of the 
Pd hi I'm hi, Koop sometimes inserts (jiiotations of stray remarks 
in ! lain ado's Sumitomo catalogue and similar data illustrating the 
ritual use in ancient China of the objects discussed. This is a very 
unsatisfactory method. The Sung scholars are too lute, too far 
separated in time from the Chou epoch to he of any great use as 
witnesses to arctueologica 1 facta; and, on the other hand, they are 
much too old to be up-to-date in the archaeological researches. In 
fact, it is just the same in Chinese archaeology as in the philology of 
the Chinese classics, fust as Legge is badly antiquated ms interpreter 
because he based himself upon, the learned lore of Sung, \ dan, and 
Ming time (condensed in the " imperial editions ” so much praised 
by him), 1 in spite of the fact that the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries had produced a series of great scholars who went back to 
the Han time commentators and subjected their data to a quite modern 
philological criticism imagine what a splendid reader nf Chinese like 
Lcgge could have produced, if he had followed Ktang Sheng and Sun 
Sing-ven for the Shit king, Ch en Huan and Mn .fuei-ch’en for the 
iSAf king, etc.!—in the same way the Western archteologist who 
believes implicitly in the literary data and identifications of the 
Po hi /’h hi is hopelessly antiquated. Yatto has realized this, and 
courageously tackled the works of more modem Chinese nrchseological 
authors, and his thesis has greatly gained by this. The Chinese 
literature he has perused for the purpose is extensive, and everywhere 
in the pages of the present volume we find inserted useful fruits nf his 
Chinese readings, information which will be of great service especially 
to all those archa-rdogists and collectors who cannot themselves cut 
their way through the bush of Chinese literature. 

Hut a philologist is never satisfied. I wonder if it is not necessary, 
now and then, to go even deeper into the Chinese literature than he has 
done, and hy the aid of the discussions or the learned Shuo-wen 

1 Cnuvrcur u-n n tnn^Utnr and loxi KtKn*|nlfcFr gim i ho ti*W nf thf orthadoi 
^unji Mbmlp mil lit ihiu "till tflrtre anliqtfftlffl ihm 
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commentators and Others to trace the most ancient data which can 
give us clues to the various types of objects existing in Chou tune and 
their ritual applications. In order to show what l mean I will discuss 
here some details of Yetta’ host section, the learned ami highly 
instructive studv of ancient hells. 

JjPt me first make a general remark. It may seem to be of a purely 
academic interest to know whether an object in our hands is what the 
ancient Chinese called a chnnj hell, or it u a to bell, or a cfaau} bell, or 
a c/io hell. Hut such is bv no means the case. Just as to a student of 
European medieval arehsology it is certainly not indifferent if a bowl 
wliicli he studies is a baptizing bowl, or a communion bowl. or a 
drinking bowl for feasts, etc., in the same way it is of paramount 
interest to know if 11 certain type of ancient Chinese bronze hell is a 
chnwj or a cb'ty or a to, etc., for they all bad their different and very 
well-defined ritual and practical uses, us dearly stated by \etts. who 
has carefully recorded the data of ancient texts in regard to the role 
played by the various types. For a concrete and intimate knowledge 
of Chinese fltduoology, therefore, the distinction of the different groups 
of objects, their nomenclature and the terminology in regard to their 
elements is of prime importance, 

Yetts distinguishes five principal groups of bells:— 

(1) Chung .—“ These are essentially hanging bells, characterized 
by the presence of thirty-six bosses, arranged in rows of three, and 
by the absence of a clapper ” (various suh-types). 

(2) Tui. 1 _-A bell with a bulbous upper part and a narrower lower 

part and with an animal figure as a loop for suspension, 

(2) (Yetts:) “Cheng or CAo.—According to the SftHO tnn ‘the 
rketuf is a imo and resembles a ling. Its handle is hollow from top to 
bottomThis is followed by the definition of the into as ‘ a small 
rAc«^ \ But the objects known to us by the term nao are jingles or 
attics carrying an enclosed ball as dapper, and therefore they differ 
essentially from the belli recognized as efenj in the Pt> hi i'll hi ... . 
The fact that « hollow handle is a characteristic feature encourages 
the surmise that st pole or haft passed through the central axis of the 
hell.” 

i tr is # pity ill** the nullrnr. who gives i rivh bibtiu^mpiiy with tlm hook-title* 
Anri ttathon' ha cum Txautifnlk printed in Chino* eWnctcr^ has nut whM a mlun-Nfft 

p*p rj f Chin*#* character* lor *11 thw Chins*? technlcwl tom* *«»- <&>* 

l .^_ a [ c< - dmenu- rtf words which (h&acnsm* reader must iw in ChinMft BCflpU in 
tmkr to be >bto to *o lo the Chine** work# <if i*rrr*nc* (dictionaries art EaialoguL-ak 
I hope for w ill hirf way to mbl such a lint in the noil Volume. 
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(4) To,—" Tli is class comprises t he dripper bells " (three sub-types). 

(5) Ling (VetteThough the ancient Chinese definitions . . . 
that liken both chcnff rind eh<> to the ling may not be strictly accurate, 
they do, however, tend us to believe that something which answers 
to our notion of a bell was known during the Hun period as a ting. 
Possibly the ancient lini was like the small hanging type which figures* 
in some catalogues under that name, and may be Been, for example, 
as pendants to the big drum in the Han bas-relief of a band of 
mu aiciftius.” 

Let us diacues ihv^ five types. 

(1) To Yctts - full and instructive treatise on the cArng there is 
little to add. It is, indeed, a mutter of taste and a question of space 
how far one can go into detail. Them is. e g-, the terse and little-saying 
CAouhli passage : “The Fu-sbi (wild duck dan) are the makers of 
rtiring bells. The two huin arc called men. What is between the st<n 
is called tjii. What is above the ijii is called the bt * drum '. What is 
above the drum U called the ch ng. What is above the cAtng Is called 
the war etc. This Yctts interspsrses with the notes of CL eng Yao- 
t'icn, and obtains the following description illustrated by a nice 
diagram : “ The Fu-Stiih are the makers of bells (cAutijf). [Ancient 
tioll not being fully round have two side edges which arc) the two 
f Han called fauw. The part between the [two] h^n is called yii, 
above the git is the part called the ‘drum, (£«) fwhere the bell is 
struck] V above the drum is [the main body of the bell] called rteng ; 
and above the drug is [the top of the bell] called >™ ; " etc. 

As Yetto points oat, it is of no mere academic interest to know 
those and similar technical terms, for you meet them everywhere in 
Chinese art treatises, and are lost if you do not know then). Vet it 
must be said that as they stand there these terms are woefully bare 
and insignificant. They gain much in interest if one adds their 
explanations, such os you find them brought together from larious 
authors by the excellent scholar Sun S-jung and amply added to hi 
himself in his monumental work JSJ |ft IE & * fwt-U vknuj >. 
This work, which appeared long after Biot’s translation, is indeed the 
liiml and principal work on the Ckou-li, and should always be in the 
hand of every student of Chinese iiTchmoIogy (Yette' comprehensive 
and valuable bibliography includes several works of Sun l-jang, hut 
not this one). Sun suggests that % iwmi must have the sense of 
“ small and sharp ”, i.c, a thin edge, us it is very likely etymologic*(li¬ 
the same word as ^ fimwj defined by ibAus «w ki c tsT, as [ll /[' ffi 
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Ufc ■& " a mountain which is small and sharp . Fur the term *ien 
(faten) reference is made to Shtto wen kis t*T : ft ^ f$ ft metal 
t.f rich hue (fine quality) ” and it must mean “ line-looking, brilliant 
metal ” (so also the Erya }; hence the two sien are the two 
« brilliant [points] ”, YU means “ the curved line " and Sli Yang- 
v(ion is quoted who emphasizes that yti ie the rim as seen from lit.low 
(or seen on a lying bell), and the «‘w the top ns seen from above, both 
being invisible on a standing bell (seen from the side). The term J£ 
eheng means according to Ch’ertg Yao-tien the ]Jt Jti right side, 
face ” of the bell's body, but Sun interprets it better a* the part basing 
the shape of a chei ig-nn upwards dowdy tapering barrel (ef. eheng 
below). The itrw does not mean “ k danse ”, as Biot has it. but If is 
merely a variant, for jgg te«. This means “ a covered verandah ”, the 
word stem having the fundamental sense of " covered, covering, roof . 

(2) The twL —This is a misnomer. The character %f should be 
read"cA’iiH, not tai. The error, which Yctts has taken over from the 
Sumitomo catalogue, is due to a mis understanding of an eutn in 
Giles’ dictionary. There we find if tui ’ the butt of a spear '' That 
is quite correct. But this is only one sense of the character; it fs also 
u W d in the present sense of “ Ml ” and is t hen read ch'uu. All sources 
agTCe in thk Lu Te-ming. the absolutely normative author on the 
readings of characters in the classics (author of the f£ H- If *) 
indicates this reading to Chwdi {tikuau, kujen )* “ read like " and 
Kmnff-ifiin gives the/aa ViV ft (tmc. riu««), which gives Pekinese 

f/i'iui, correctly quoted in the K’angdii dictionary. 1 Indeed, it seems 
likely that this rArtn is etymologically the same word as f»jf " pure ", 
meaning the " l pure-sounding, dear-sounding instrument, possibly in 
contradistinction to £ cAo. the J muddled-sou riding " instrument. 

It is unfortunate that wrong word-readings like this are current in 
the most-read hand-books on Chinese limit res. The short Chinese 
words in transcription am sufficient ly difficult to remember and 
recognize, even when correctly rendered : how can a non-sinologue 
reader know that what one author (correctly) calls a eh'an is the same 
thing which another author Calk a ini ? By the way, the cA’na in 
i|Uestion is the same hind of bell as the |(£ ch iin-tfii mentioned in 
the Kuthtf# (Tain-yil). Voretzsdi labels all bells (ch’ntt and tn as well) 
as chting, which is a capita! error, 

(3 5) Now for the remaining three types. Yetts considers rtirmj 

1 Tltnl £Jonvn , 'ur rrifU dbHP*P i* net * taull, hut L* dmr t«i llif fact tlial hi" 
nv*Utm i* not quite Petti#**; h r wrilf* fAtuttmn f° r £#« 
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and eho to be synonym words for one and the same thing, co-ordinated 
with the other main types la and litig. Can we confidently accept 
this view i 

It is true that the Shuo ireii £te f*i says % ( f£ & “the tho is 
a chmg ”, But identifications like that in the old dictionaries are 
seldom meant to be absolute : they only mean an approximation, and 
we can build little on them. This is easily seen from the following 
fiordegium : — 

wit) defined by chtng in the Sh iHMfen , 

,,ao defined by Jtdjf in Huang ija (third century A.»*) atul 
/ fa'ie king gin i, 6 (*' a big ling "); 

efieng defined by nau in Shi tv wm ; 

cheng defined by iinjr in Kttawj go ; 

ling defined by eheng in Wei Chao’s (third century A. n.) commentary 
to Kuo yu (Won 11); 

Hag defined by T i» Skw-mn (Fun ftati quotes & 

Jf, T'ni p'ing yfidbfi $38 quotes ffc Tl J 

Hag-ting defined by c&cug in l\ci C hao, foe, cit . (the w tuil 1+xt is 
truncate.!, but in the # Ml If «‘ rsio11 we find T ^ ^ T 


P]? $t & ; 

_ y ‘,iy ting aing defined by ekeng in el Chao. foe. dl. t and in Tu h ii s 

(third century a.i>.) commentary to Too e&ua», Busin fourth year. 

g to defined by ling in Kmng ya; in Shuo teen ("a big fmy h> ); 
in Cheng Hiian'a [second century a.d.) commentary to Cftvttli 
(Jtu-jen) (“ a big finj "); 

ji5 cko defined by chmg in jSAmo « : ™ ; ef, Tt'vta Han tha, Li Ling 
chuan. the pasaus : “ When he heard the sound ol the & 
metal V to which Ten Shl-ku remarks : kin. that means 


Jf the cheng— another name being j$ cho.’’ 
cho defined by mo in Shuo wen (the actual text has only cho, 
rhtfig gt ; but K’ung Ying-ta’s commentary {Cheng-t} to Shi 
king (otic Tsai Jfc’i) quotes Shuo wen ; tfot, cheng yc. mo ye— 
so the actual text must be abbreviated); 
c ho defined by ling in Ewing ya. 

Thus mo and cheng and to and cho are all ling ; nao and Imy and 
ling-ling and ling-mng and cho arc all cheng. etc. In other words, nil 
these seven : ntto, chant, ling . Ung-ting, tiag-mny, to, cho , are defined 
by raeh other and thus identified (but for a difference in sire in some 
cases}. This cannot possibly mean that all the names are but synonyms 
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for identical objects., ns the various tvpes have different rit uni functions 
but shows that the definition art* only meant as approximations. 
The ww is ia something akin to n ling *\ etc. Hence Yetts* identification 
of clti wj and chu as two names for one and the same type may not be 
allowable. 

in order to penetrate the matter further we have to search out 
such passages in the most ancient commentaries where something h 
said of the shape of the objects. 

We ran then start with the ehvmj, and its Shuo arm description : 
SI 14 4 fU Sp fJ5 4 1 -k T M 1 This h translated Ipv Yette : 

■“ h resembles a Uny, Its handle is hollow from top to bottom. 1 ’ 1, ft 
is. however, doubtful if this translation is correct, Tuan Yu-ts'ai, 
Vang Yiin, and Chu Tain-slum^ the three greatest authorities on 
the Shuo irn j, all punctuate after chung r and Tmn says: rAe, 
Htttf, rhrtiff, and mo are similar but not identical. Cho and Ida? resemble 
a chu tty bellj but have a tongue, which produces the sound. Cheat/ 
lias no tongue. The expression ping ch ttng menus that half of the handle 
is above and half k below. [The lower part] is slightly wider than the 
hole, so that it resists (does not slip through). When you hold the 
handle and shake it, it is caused to beat against the body and makes 
the sound. This description of Tuans tallies very well with Yetts* 
surmise of a ' l pale or halt passed through the central axis of the bell *\ 

For his interpretation Tuan has the following jwiurta d*appui. 
Shuo ttm says that mo is u “ small chtn*j \ Now, to the ( T hou*fi 
(ti A'lran. fat j>i t) passage : <+ By a bronze mw one stops the [heating 
of the] drums/’ Cheng Htisn's commentary nays : i4 The am is like 
a ting but has no tongue; it has it handle grasping which one makes it 
sound, in order to stop the [beating of the] drums/' This Cheng's 
description of n >tm agrees perfectly with Jiii Stan's description of a 
chmfft And the use* of the two instruments k the same. In his com¬ 
mentary to SAl M#ff f ode Tct.fi k'i (cf. above}, in which ode it is 
spoken of Sf A *&rng h* " the men with the rfa-ag Mao Chang 
(second century me.) says: "By eAeray bells one quietens (stops) 
them (the soldiers], by the hi drums one sets them in motion 

1 We rail lint even lie nuile sun- tint tin* t*xl herr i* eincllv pn-acnruL 3Ta* 
a'**l} JfW tern, k. aw, p. :■ K quote* SAnn iern ihiix: Jf |jf ^ ^ (|» [* 

T M St fe |ti4( (hi. 1 n-tt'lmji pwn above \ ibe actual uyn text} rr^occurn 
word by Word in Ylup fthm/s jmtiml cvcUury jt.p.) < lUnrrM'nlJirv lo TV i*m Ham *&**, 
k. JL\ p Jt* HHl afro in K une Ying.tftii coimni'nt&rv Op Shi tiny lode 7Vi» i i ( 

'action) Su ^ i- m <\ k. 4 ; u u pm^blw tbit tbo TVii jp'iiry 

yU friA haifc corrupted tlt-n quotation. 
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(causes them to advance). Thus wo know from two ancient sotmsee 
that the ah&ifi and the nan both arc made to sound by means of 
a handle which itself (but not a tongue) beats ngainst the body, 
when the bell is shaken. And we know, equally from ancient 
sources, that both serve to stop the advanring-signal, the drum. 
We may, then, be sure that hoth terms had in view, as Yetts 
correct I v the ball with the hollow shaft. Several such hells 

are reproduced in the Po ht fu hi, but curiously enough none in the 
later imperial catalogues. An excellent idea of a true eAing the Western 
reader can get from the fine plate xxi in Teh’cm To-yi, Bronte* antiques 
t a Chine (1924) a chcnfi 0-29 m. in height. And it is hut reasonable 
to accept Skua wn’t statement that the nun is a smaller cteuff.' But 
when Yefcts (p, 9) says : ” The nut hors seem to evade an explanation 
of the manner in which the cheng were used, except to state that the 
spot in which the eftenff are struck must have been at a higher level 
on the bell than that of the tui of the chmff," I think he is off the track. 
When the Po hi i'a hi, followed by later catalogues, gives the name of 
4?- S4 wu two ” dancing nan ” to rattles—round be! Is with a boll inside, 
.surrounded by a sun-shaped sphere, the application of the term nan 
is very arbitrary. Tin- Pei i«f* gun fa does not know of the term 
u'ti-nnn earlier than the Pa hi i a hi. 

If we puss on to the to, Yetts is certainly right in defining them us 
clapper bells. It is true that most of the specimens recorded in the 
catalogues lack the '■ tongue ” (clapper). There are to hand-belts 
given hoth m t he Po hi t’u hi, the Niruj than hen hi. the fii Txi»g hi 
kill', and the .si Tn'iug nil h*», but only in one case in the lost one is 
there mentioned a £ “ tongue The probability is that the dsppem 
w ere applied in various fashions, Yctts gives a to with a clapper duly 
attached to a bur inside the bell, K‘>op. pi, lx, gives a to which is 
cfHppertffls, but he says; 11 It has the remains nf a grating closing its 
mouth and might very well have had a loose wooden bull within, to 
net as dapper,” That a tongue belongs to the to type seems certain. 
To t-hnu-li (f’iei* hinn, siao tmti): “ The sinn Uai goes the announcing 
round with a * % wooden to,” Chang lliiau says : " wtu to tueans 
-Jfi f{ wooden tongue,” thus ” bdl with a wooden tongue The 
am to is mentioned in various possuges in the classics (e g. Lm jfil), 
see Yefrtfl, p. II. There cannot be mnch doubt that the to of the 

' Ch'eft llu»P, I(m» y 7Vt*f iimg ti* pit*, k- ?t4, t<- - lh > lri « to nhoV itot 
c Ktns i* 11 general name- for < mailer tolls. iudniWltg tolh (ho, mo, and f«, hm hi* 
iirgyrm'tila are no l inciny. 
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catalogue^ hand bells with a pood handle, apt to be ahuken by hand 
so m to ring* are correctly identified. Yetta includes tinder the la 
another type (p. 10): L1 The barrel of the thin! type approximate 
in height and width the proportions of the ckvng t and there is a loop 
in place of a handle. Probably the inclusion of the last type is not 
justified according to classical usage; for the to is essentially a hand¬ 
bell, and this type is a hanging bell. It appears to differ from the ling 
only as regards its greater size.” As we shall see presently, Yetts is 
probably right in doubting its classification among the to* 

In regard to the ling Yetts is remarkably hesitating. He seams to 
think that we can come no further than to rhe probability that in 
Han lime the term was used for “ something like our nation of a bell 7 \ 
l believe we cam a fiord to be more positive, already for Chou time. 
There can hardly l>c n doubt that various commentators are right in 
identifying the ling, the Uniting and the Hug-Hug* three words 
being imitative of the sound (as Yetts correct I y states about the Ung)* 
That the ling of Chou time was a small hell follows from the fact that 
it was placed on top of the banner poles. To the passage ha ling yim; 
tfintf 11 the ha and ling belli tinkle T \ in the ode Tsai Mm {Shi king* 
Chou *uag) t Mao Ch'ang'a commentary remarks: ” Ling are on the 
top of the banner staff,” Ami the Eryd says: ,+ | Flags] with ling 
arc called Jfc , i t tJ to which the early commentator Km P'a remarks : 
■■ They suspend the ting on top of the banner pole.” From thin same 
fact wo can conclude that ling were bells with a tongue, as they could 
not be struck in that position* As to their ahape, t know' of no earlier 
testimony than the 3Vie gun ? written in the sixth century A-D* (k. 1, 
p. 12a, of a photographic reproduction of a T’ang manuscript, 
published in 1925 with the title JH| gjg hii ffib where it is 

said : " $1 S4J fin 4+ ting is like a rhung but smaller.' In biter times 

the term ling has been applied to various kinds of small bells. and the 
bronze catalogues occasionally use the term for small bells or rattles 
of ball shape, But the data just quoted confirm Yetts* opinion that 
the fundamental sense of Hng was a bell of the chmuj shape shown in 
the 11 :l i l relief cited. And the term is applied to such a bell: a chuwj 
?hape with a loop handle, the body of the bell being only a little more 
than two Chinese inches high, in the Si Thirty hi kirn (k. 3fi. p. 52). 

The most intricate question is that of the £$ cho, Yetts simply 
conaklers it as ji synonym for eheng, probably on the strength of the 
Mm trvn didinit ion cho, chvrttj ye m But as 1 have shown, this proves 
nothing. The Chinese scholars are very uncertain as regards the db P 
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None of tilts imperial catalogues label any bell in the collections as a 
t ho. ami the Ku kin ( T u shu tsi eh'rwj, which illustrates various types of 
bolls with picturea, (fives no illustration lot the cAo—in other words, 
the compilers of these various works did not know how a cho was 
shaped. The lexicographers are at variance. A commentator of the 
Shm mm & Sii H&0 (Ta’ing time) says that a/to, ling, cheng, i\ao, 
and to all had the same shape, the only difference being that ling and 
fo had a tongue, the others not—thus the cho would be tonguelws. 
Tuan Yii-ts’ui, on the contrary (as quoted above), rightly sets the 
to tpjite apart, and says the cho, ling, cheng, and ntto are similar hut 
not identical, cho and ling resembling a ehung, but having a tongue 
which the ehung has not. To make a decision between these views 
is not easy. If Yetts (and fcii Hao) were right, it would mean that the 
dta would be (identical with the dtettg and hence) identical with the 
nrn and differing from it only in size. But in the CAou4i (*u jen) 
we find : “ With, the bronze d'un the pitch of the drums is set; with 
the bronze rAo the time of the drums is regulated ; with the bronze 
tuto the drums arc signalled to stop (\cttfl, p. 8). Here there is a 
direct opjKisition between cho and mo : the cho regulates the rhythm 
of the drums, the nao stops them altogether. It is little likely that the 
same instrument (only varying in size) should have these somewhat 
contrary applications. Stiff more dearly the difference comes out in 
the Choti-ii, Ta-ti-ma section (Yetts. p. »}: “ The leader of a company 
(of soldiers] takes a no o : the leader of a platoon takes a to ; the leader 
of five melt takes a cho ", If the rh» were equal to a rlr«j (the cheng 
lasing a bigger nao ) this is quite unreasonable- — why should a leader of 
gve men have the same commanding indmmfnt as a company leader, 
but of a larger size 1 These passages suggest rather that the cho was 
a quite different type from a r»fio (cheng shape). 

Thus we have to side with Tuan Yu-ts'ai, This eminent scholar 
has seized upon the only description of a cho existing in the oldest 
literature: Cheng Hiiati in Ids commentary to Chou -It (In (<?n) says : 
"Its shape is like a small chung," This is precisely the definition of a 
ling in 2Y« gun (us quoted above), and Tuan logically conclude* that 
Hug und cho an* closely akin, in fact, they arc but two varieties of the 
same object, and hcaee the rAo ought to have a tongue just as well as 
the ling. Just as In the ease of the cheng and the nao, the difference 
between them must reasonably be n difference in size. It stands to 
reason that a do, serving as signal instrument in the Hand of an 
officer, must be larger than a ling, which is placed on lop of a banner 
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pole. It is, indeed, tempting to identify the cho with the bell described 
by Veits as the Li third type ” oE the tn t and of which he says i The 
barrel of the third type approximates In height and width to the 
}*m}t&rifrtni of the cimig, and there is a loop in place of a handle . . . 
it appears to differ from the Hug only as regard* its greater sisse." 
I oppose that by this category Yetts has in view a bell like the one 
represented by Tch’ou To yi in pi. vii {height 0-31 m.) that is ill 
anv ease how 1 imagine a cflo to have looked, according to Hie data 
just cjnoted. 

If these deductions from data in the claries and in the oldest act 
of commentaries E (Han and Six dynasties) are correct, we have arrived 
at the following principal groups of bdb:— 

(1) big bdb with bosses- as described by Yetis: 

(2) t7k J un or di'un-ifii —a bulbous upper part with a narrower 
collar below,, and with an aobnol shape as handle : 

(3) Bells with a hollow shaft, through which passed a handle that 
penetrated down into the interior of the bell and struck the sides when 
shaken J . hig variety chmq y and small variety iuiq : 

{■!) To — hnmhbells with loose tongues ; 

(5) Belts of thtwfj shape, but smaller and with tongue ; big variety 

do, and small variety ling. 

***** 

These remarks of mine art? intended less as u criticism of 
Dr. Yetts treatise than a* a complement to it. Indeed, the author is 
such an able and sure guide in the wild forest of Chinese arckeoiogy 
that we can wish for no better, and we can congratulate 
Mr. Bumorfopoulos that for the task of preparing a scientific account 
of thbi collection he has secured lids scholar. 

Bernhard K.yklcrex. 

I YfllOi h|| <p. I ]) With * certain liiaH^mom : ri LEggn 1 * tr and tit ion of ' Mi* 
t*n Elia liorwi fowbtiMlH an it biti F uml npi hi* poJ^" merely reflect* 

the explanation* fit tftnaiiHTiliilfjm/" Whitt irc vr? then to build our atuilicfl on F 
if not the information* given by HKBlltflfltatorJi f l want to em plia* i%e thr Fa* I I lint 
flX mini'll':-* |V U FO l hi- HpCCulllI lOlia ot UtA rtJIJ] tm^klnlunP, wllO in’ J^UFi-irip Oil r] 
rtomrtructihg rigid and Ht* without safe foundation*. just mn valuable rtfw I In- dftt* 
given by the «9r/iVff tionunenttton fwlio lived viEflsteDtlj early to have nwn a bl 
of Chou obj&etdh if only (her tin? piecfil toRi-llur methodically and carefully 
A careful stmliny of particularly tho Han time comment a tor* h the way the gmt 
t'hiiicw if liokri of tin ln.nl ISO year* have followed- nrtrl h# far ak I can wee it in 
the only Wfty pojmjbk. The fault of LeffiO rind other* t* nut I hat they have folfowrd 
the Ctynrac tUDmeckton (without them wo are bdpk**) but that they have con- 
jiiijfml all coramunlalara -early ami la(v—a* njttnlk good* bettering ihat on* can 
cboo#c ftd libitum between vurinuH *xpla nations— if they have only some timr been 
expressed by iOltla Chinese commentator ! 
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Bulletin oe the Society cgr the Research is Chinesb Archi¬ 
tecture. VoL I. No. 1. Pei-p*inff, 1930. 

This is a new nrt journal, printed anil published in PebpSng 
( Peking), of which a copy of the first issue dated last July, has just 
arrived m England- 

\ [Mirtmit of Li Chicli, author of the Ying two fa shih, appropriately 
appears as the frontispiece. This is followed by a note on the founding 
of the Society and the inaugural address by the President, Chu 
fVi-ch'iru, the latter twins given in English ns well as Chinese. The 
next thirty pages an devoted to a biographical notice in memory of 
Li Chieh on the 82l)th anniversary of his death. A large part is occupied 
by the facsimile reproduction of two articles by W. Perceval Vet is, 
the find beine a long bibliographical study of the liug tm> .fr fhth 
w hich appeared thnx- years ago in the B»«. of the School of Oriental 
Studies. A summary of this is given in Chinese. The second of Mr. 
YrtK articles, which arrests most attention, Ls reproduced complete 
with half-tone illustrations from The Burlington Megan* of March, 
19(27 This absorbingly interesting and scholarly article is cntirled 
‘ Writing* on Chinese- Architecture It should greatly please 
Mr. Yetts to find that his patient research work in this subject is so 
fullv appreciated m China itself, even though piratical methods have 
been employed in order to reproduce it ! The article is followed by a. 
translation, English done into Chinese, which adds still further point 
to the compliment. 

A list of errata to the 1925 edition of the Ying two/a -««* wjU 1,5 
useful to those who possess a copy, and to those who do not the 
announcement will be of interest that the far-iiceing Commercial Press 
has recently published a revised edition of this most celebrated book 
written bv a ('bines** on Chinese Architecture, 

Arnouj SlLCOCK. 


Hark A Chinese Lessons. By Bernard Mercer. Ismdon, Sheldon 
Press. 1930. V + 190 pp. 10*- W. 

This book is very much to be commended, The author quite 
evidently write# out of wide and long .experience. One can gather tlu# 
apart, altogether from what is set down in a forenote, which reveals the 
fact that the work is the result of a gradual process, covering many 
rears, and tested by personal intercourse with tho people. It » 
evident also from the fact that points are dealt with in u clear, 
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concise, orderly, and complete fashion, which show* an intimate 
knowledge of the subject. 

It is the only work of its kind in existence and is a most useful 
book to put into the hands of anyone desiring to obtain a workable 
everyday knowledge of the Hakka dialect of the Chinese language 
The minimization employed is that which is now common > 11 '■ 

bv Hakka student*, and accords with that adopted m Jaclvers 
(now Mackenzie's) valuable Hakka Dictionary Although the 
dialect followed is admittedly “ Sin-On " it confoms closely to 
** Ka~Y in-Chiu 11 (commonly l«g»rfed m standard Hakka), and is 
remarkably tree from localisms. In many cases, where these do occur, 
alternatives arc given. A noteworthy exception to this appears in 
ft«‘tu>n 92 dealing with the suffix " Hoi ", denoting the " fimshmg of 
an action ”, A much more common suffix, expressive nf this idea and 
without the specialized meaning of “ Hoi", is “ LUu ” But there does 
not appear to be any reference to so important » word in the whole 

course of the book. 

The book is commendable for many reasons. Difficult and rather 
abstruse points are explained in simple, lucid, eusily-remoniliered terms. 
Idiomatic phrases in daily use are set forth clearly and fully- Each 
lesson is nf very manageable length and finishes with exercises for 
translation into’ English and Hakka, to which there U a very useful 
k, v at the end of the book. Moreover, the arrangement throughout in 
paragraphs is most convenient, both for reference and revision purposes, 
Every here and there helpful cautions are given where the beginner 
mny easily find a pitfall. And the lessors on such complicated subjects 
as ’’ Potential and Subjunctive Moods ", Family Relationships \ 
<* Weights anti Measures " are particularly valuable. For those whose 
interest lies in Borneo (where the writer himself lives), there is a special 
chapter on “ Borneo Chinese words ” 

It only remains to add that with every lesson there is a vocabulary 
of words in common use so full in their cumulative effect that 
the student who masters this volume will find that he already has 
a very sound working knowledge of the language. Especially will 
this be so if he has followed the writer’s advice to go forth boldly, 
.^iTi p, in conversation wilh a native Hakka, the words and phrases 
gradually acquired. He who docs this will soon discover that it is 
as the writer himself says in his Introduction, “ this language is 
worthy of serious study and as one progresses becomes more and more 
fascinating.” W, Bernard Paton. 
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f,B JaPON'AIS Et LESS LaNCUES AOTTHOAJJIATMJUK* t fetfisE DE 
VOCABI’LAJRE COM I 1 ARE. Par XOBl'KIKO M.StSl'HOTO. {= AufitTO- 
A&iatica, documents et travaux pnblite sous la direction de 
Jean PrzyliLski, tome i.) 9} ■< x+ 117 PP Paris; Paul 

Geuthncr. 1928. 

Once again lias the difficult problem of the position o'. Japanese 
in relation to other languages been brought to out notice ; this time 
by a Japanese scholar. Or. X. Mafoumoto, who in this extremely 
interesting volume has compared 115 sets of Japanese words with 
similar terms in the Austroasiattc and Anstronesian languages. The 
book lias been most adequately reviewed by Dr. C. <>. Hlagden ui 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Groat Britain and Ireland 
(July, 19:10), and thin fuel should dispense with any further neefl for 
remark. 

There* remain, however, a few point® that seem to call for comment. 
In the first place the author appears to find u linguistic connection 
between the following sets of Japanese words : kaho “ face, visage, 
figure”, Ao “ jo tie ” (2, p. 40); mkn ** Crete ”, ke rAei^ur ‘ (8, 
p 48); -hi, -j fi “ mule ”, -kora in u-kara. ya-htrn “clan ", hunt-kara 
“ frere et soeur ut^rins ” (22 p. 51); in kim-mebi *'briller, 

i'tiiu elcr “ and in ii-kini-bi " clair " (34, p. 45); ktimo image , 
htbu- in brbu-ru “ se coiivrir ” (38, p. 5*5); int, tim " riz on herbe 
>jont “ riz decortiqiie ", mhf " jeune pousse d’nne plant* : on i'emploie 
surtout pour designer la jeune pousse du riz ", and lu&r- in nebarn 
“ glutiueux ” (51. pp. 59-60); maHrn ‘ singe ” (71. p- 66); 

hib, -tirer”. hirabt *‘oudr” (88. p. 70); *in “cmro”. *>***- 
in nufa-Ai “ tiede. agreablement ehaud, etc." (101, p. 73). If .vteli 
of these sets of words is to be considered as being etymologicall) 
related, it is necessary for the author to establish their original form 
and meaning, before attempting a comparison with other languages. 
Thus, for example, in the case of hiho “ face ho “ check , and 
wiivi “ crest ”, he “ hair ”, it must lire* be explained which of the 
two more faithfully preserves the older form, that is to say, whether 
the far- and ta- are prefixes of some kind or the wools ha ahd h have 
lost their initial stem syllables. Similarly, the nature of the f-, Al¬ 
and yo- of inr, *i«r. and ijow should be made clear, if these wools go 
back to *wb or *wp as the nut lior supposes. So also the ma- in fttaliSni 
“ A | H . As to the pairs of worth hik» ** to pull ”, hiraht ” to open 
and mVrr “ to cook ”, *uh*i “ U warm ”, we find little in common, 
at least in their forms, unless we assume that the -k- and -r- have both 
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developed from -Jtr-, -rib, or From 11 uvular consonant such as 11 rolled a 
or a fricative a. Similarly the stem of akirnka “ dear ” is. in my 
opinion, tdi-, which has nothing to do with kirn-. On the other hand 
the stem hm in htrada " corps " (16, p. 50) and that in nkara, etc, 
(22 p gi) appear to ha identical, although Dr, ilntsumoto distinguishes 
the two. The word hasi ** extr^mitf, bout, bold ” (107, P- 74) may like¬ 
wise he related to hate “ extreme limit*. etc." (106, p. 74). 

Further, the word ffubi “doigt" (21, p. 51) goes back, not to 
*, f upt m the author assumes, but to oyoii " finger ”, whereas rnnim 
“venir" (%, p- 72) has always been written mo trim. It is quite 
possible that in the latter word the syllabic writing in is nofcJiinp 
more than an orthographic expedient for the prevention of two con¬ 
secutive vowels, but inasmuch as we have no substantial evidence 
to the contrary, we must follow the orthography and read the word 
tnavirn. in which case the Japanese word ill [joint can hanSly be 
related to the Cam niai “ to come ”, and so forth. 

As rectmls tie' relationship between Japanese and the Aitstro- 
asiatic and Austnmesiiiii languages, we can be almost certain that 
there- are in Japanese many words which have their prototypes in 
those language groups; the names of reptiles and agriculture! terms 
in particular. But when attempting a comparison of Japanese words 
with those in a languid or a group of languages whieh is entirely 
different in its salient features as in the present ease, one mint carefully 
avoid such terms as may be found in similar forms in other languages 
morpliologically and syntactically identical or very close to Japanese, 
nr, to suv the least, these Languages should also he token into considera¬ 
tion, This, to our regret, appears to have been neglected by the author 
of the present work. Of the 113 sets of Japanese words quoted by 
Dr, Mhtaumoto, well over 20 are found in the Altaic and Finno- 
1'griafi language* in forms no Ihb resembling the Japanese than those 
which have been chosen by the author from the Aust runs tut tc and 
A natron esian languages, Besides, there are also some words wliieh 
mav be considered to he of Chinese origin, as, for example, ktthi 
(< *hipi) “endroit ftroit. gorge ” (63, p. 63) (? < Ane, Chinese yop 
gorgf 1 , mountain pass, defile”) and. tuicv “ bambou” (56 P 
p B 61); for this latter, see my article contributed in this number 
of the BuUetin. 

When these and other doubtful easex nre removed, no more than 
thirty-five of the entire 113 gets of Japanese words elected by Dt. 
Matsu mot o can be accepted a* probably of Austroasktic or Austro- 
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origin, Thi*. however, does not mean that the conclusions 
arrived ait by the author are altogether impossible, but it elearlv si lows 
that we cannot decide their accuracy for lack of knowledge concerning 
Iho Japanese words themselves. 

In the circumstances. Ur. Mflteumoto s work is uudoubtedlv one 
of the most useful contributions of recent years to the comparative 
study of the Japanese Isingiinge. and is one that, should be rend by 
every student in this line of inquiry. 

S, Yoswtake. 


SrHRtrrp.x i»kr AmmrrsG emei sracit aft ■>■?« AeoyftolOOKN i'nd 
iiMtunv is Wien. I Band. Walter Till; Koptische 
( hrestomathie fiir den Fayumischen Dialekt mit grammar isclier 
Skim mid Amnerbmgen Selhstverbg der AlbeitageineinBcliaft 
der Ae. u. A. ill Wien. An pus f iner hastei 6. ii 4- 3<> pp, 3*. 3d. 
Herr Till, who is already honourably known for his work on the 
Akhmimi. dialect of Coptic, has now put us further in his debt by 
this useful collection of FayouUUC texts. They have a] I been previously 
published, but in scattered periodicals, some of them difficult of 
access, and the student wilt be glad to find them together. 

It is a dialec t with what would be called in Greek " Done 
din tact eristics, a broad o often taking the place of other vowels 
(there arc other vowel changes too elaborate for enumeration here); 
and a substitution of / for r easily explicable when we remember that 
the ancient Egyptians (like the modern Chinese) did not distinguish 
these t wo labial's Herr Till gives a abort preliminary account of these 
phonetic and orthographical peculiarities—just enough to introduce 
the student to this dialect, which is not difficult to those already 

familiar with Si'idic and ftohairic. 

He regrets (as do we) that he had not tile space to place the same 
passages in the other dialect* side by side with his Fayoumk texts. He 
does, however, give the Lord’s Prayer in all three. The Fayoumic 
twice presents a simplification, as compared with the other two, 
which may mean that the transistor found some difficulties in 
subtlety of expression : « thv will in heaven may it I* done on 
earth,”’ and “ thine » the power and the glory 

I naturally take a personal interest in the passages Irani Acte vu 
and ix presented by Herr Till, as l first published them in the Jourml 
of Theological buttes, xi (July, 1910) : Lefort printed them some yearn 

VOL, VJ. PART 1. 
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Inter in Mus&m, not aware of my previous publication. In vii, 24 
Till follows Lefon in readme A?|Ujeii£HT tW| flO^t-w njuij 

(i^p/vo to kuI iffTmrpce tuBix qmv)i but “ definitely 

wrong. J printed in it* place a^i 'S i, putting it in bracked because 
I was not quite certain of it ; but a year ago Mr. Crum scrutinised 
the maniiMript anew and! told me that he could sec . . » iXi quite 
plainly. 

Herr Till promises ns tether instalments of work on this interesting 
dialect, to which we look forward eagerly, grateful for what he gives 

ns now. 

Stephen Gaeelee. 


Eoyfuas (JoLUiqnAL Arabic Rkaukil The American University 
at Cairo Oriental Studies. ' Edited by ft, E Elder. xiii + 
1 M pp. London: Oxford University Press, 1927. 

It is over two years since Mr. Elder’s fascinating lw*ok was 
published, and one hopes that he will publish a further collection of 
stone* as told in the colloquial Nothing quite so ambitious as 
part in of section ,fc Some Christian Belie*/ 1 has been attempted 
before in the colloquial, and the result is what might he cal let! 
I+ Literary Colloquial *1 To quote the Qrienfrdirtiwke Lkrralu return. 
192$. No. 7, in a review by Prof. A. Sehaade. " Die Abhaudlungen 
ubef theologische Fmgen am Scbluxs des Rudies (S. 3 42 1BQ) ktinnen 
^ogar cine gewissM: 1 Bedeutcuig in der lltischichte dec iigyptijch- 
ambi^hen Lite rat nr bcanspruchen, da bier so viel I eh weiaa* cum 
ctgtea mal—gezeigt wind, das* sidi auch wissenschaftliche Gcgen- 
stand e schr wohl in eineiu Vulgardklckt hchancidn lassen. 

A lire at deal has been written on Egyptian colloquial, but not 
many texts have been published on the line* of Spitta Bey s CW«r 
A mbs* mvdrmes and the tab* in Wilkdrea Grammar. 

ft is true that Green published a collect ion ol stories taken from 
various sources which are extremely useful to the student of col3oc|Uial + 
but many of these hjwf been published previously ami moreover ace 
printed in Arabic character without vowel points, so that from the 
point of view of phonetics they are not of value, Mr. Elder’s 

work is bawl strictly on the system evolved by the late 
Canon Gairdncr and is intended to take the place of a Reader for the 
student* of the School of Oriental Studies, Cairo. To quote from the 
preface: 4+ The subjoctonutte? of tfib hodk is largely the product 
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of Egyptian instructor* in flu- School of Oriental Studies. TV Editor 
makes no claim to originality in tin- cmnpomtion of the Iwok. hut hiw 
aimed throughout to have it represent Egyptiu thought and 
expression. 1 1has been his task to select, suggest, out line, mid review, 
but he has been careful to have all that appear* pass the approval of 
at li-siHt two Egypt inti*, »pil often many more- 

The Render in divided into ten seetkitus \— 

Nu. 1 Short amx*lote». 

No. 11. (n) Tales of tJubn. “an apparent simpleton who gets the 

liuigli in tin- end by some fmotions remark or drollery." (hj Tide* 
of Aba Saw™. 

Many of the tales in Noe. I and 11 have been taken from the first 
-tnlition of Qmiidnjer'fi Umriimur, 

Shi, 111, Short stories, indiiding maw ctmccnm^ Ih rvish Haitito. 

All the tales and anecdote* in 1,11, nnd HI am excellent and typical. 

I would specially mention No. 111. 13. " The Story of the Fisherman." 
supplied by Mi** Pad wick. 

No. IV" Tales from the collection of Spitta lley. Mr, Elder was 
win to include th.-se, us though old tales they are full of expressions 
and idioms, and give one an idea of the Life in earlier days when laine 

wrote the classic Afwh-rn BgypliaM. 

Part of the dialogue of IV. 1, between the Day-Thief and the 
Night-Thief when they first meet in the Cafe is quoted in OrrewfnfiwAr 
U6jlkM.rU, p. 22. by 0stmp, 1’he tale* are not only amusing but 
full of material for the student of colloquial. 

No. V. Dialogue* ft nd occupations. The author* of these 
dialogues have sprinkled them with ptoverbs and neat turns of 
expression which more than anything else introduce the foreigner to 
the mentality of the people. Some of the headings will give an idea 
of their usefulness. For example. “ An invitation to dinner. ' The 
experienced buyer," “ The taikmas and her apprentice/ ' The eye 
doctor and the peasant ” There are sixteen of these dialogue* and 
they cover a great deal of ground. No. 17 gives details of the .'duration 
given at lire “ Axbar" University in Cairo, and No. 18 gives 
technicalities connect cl with the building of a house. 

No, VI. “The adventures of Messrs. I/anp and Short. American 
tourists in Egypt,” is amusing and instructive. 

No. VII. (i) Customs and Beliefs. This should be read in con¬ 
nection with l-i ire's Modern Egyptians mid that excellent work hv 
Miw Blackman, Th, FMln of Upper Egypt, (i*> Modem Feast Days 
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No. vm. Proverbs. This section is invaluable as every proverb 
is placed in its own setting anti explained. 

No. IN, Popular songs and rhymes. Some of these are very 
difficult. 

No, X. Bible section, (i) Stories from the history of Israel; 
(ii) Bilile portions; (iii) Some Christian beliefs. 

In (ii) the translation of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
has been adopted, and the attempt to keep literally to the original 
has made the translation at times ambiguous. For example, p. 142, 
1. 18, “ so'ib 1 ^ale*k turfus numaixis " “ it is hartl for thee to kick 
against the pricks, 1 ’ following the classical translation, I note that 
Wilkocks omits these words in his colloquial rendering ol this passage, 
perhaps following Blofiatt. So also p. 126, h ID, “ wi ’os^adu miihrifa 
bid ad ibnu ” “ ami he offered it up as a burnt offering in the place of 
his son,” and p. 127, l. 2S, “ wahj null an evil beast,” both of 
which are literal translations uf the Hebrew. It struck me also that 
the style of some of the stories of (i) was rather varied, most of it 
being very colloquial, although here anti there one meets literary 
words sueh as " tirsal I have already remarked on the style of 
Sect. X (iii). the words used and the construction being nearer the 
literary language than the colloquial. This is possibly a concession 
on the part of the editor to meet the demand of the more educated 
for a more literary form of colloquial, though in point of fact it would 
be difficult to treat such abstruse themes in any other way without 
resorting definitely to literary Arabic. 

Remarks on Grammar, Syntax, etc. 
p, 2.1, 26. I am told that ” Jaxjox il {jnnaigil " “ jingled the small 
bells” is better than “Josfax fM ganutgil”. 

p, 3, 1. 2, " wi_dda: 1u nusalan rija:l 11 “ lie gave him about a 
rival ”; compare p. 36, I. 22. “ fa fidlii lamma daxol il Ic;l IM 
sa:^Q_rbu t ia masahm min il leil ” “ they waited until it was aliout 
4 o’clock at night, i.e. t in the morning The use of “ masalan " 
in these sentences is idiomatic hut expressive. 

p, 4,1. 20, “ka n janaidi wi^jfu:! ” ’* he was hawking and saying”. 
This form iii is used in the Sudan for No. J, “ nada ” “to call". 
For curious uses of 11 nada ” with direct and indirect objects see 
p, 47, “wi nadflhu I Muhammad." and a few lines further on 
“ iridalMbnnk ” and next line ** narlahu ibn U malik ", This corre¬ 
sponds to the English “ call " and “call out to 
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p. 0, The peasant and the wax figures. Sheikh Hamid Abdel 
Kudir tells me that in the original tale, when the hallak is knocked 
down by the owner of the shop, he is made to say " etf nxii^na da 
illi bi J lawadib ” " why is it that this one has springs ? ” In the 
sixth line of this talc note the delightful personification of the 
colloquial “ kuilima tfablu tuswkro ", etc., “ eveiy time a figure 
met him,” where we should say " every time he met a figure . 

p. &, Last line but three, “ ti'finil p roa^nid," which is equivalent 
to “ti^mil ma^ruif” or “ fimil ma<iru:f” “will you, please ” or 
“ please ", I do not remember seeing this usage “/ ” of the negative 
without “roa-" mentioned in the colloquial grammars. 

p. 7, piece, No. 20, “The persistent beggar," is very difficult. 
I. 7 t “li fixm 1 ’akl il *je:/ jihibb Umm^adan'din iak /uwajja 
wi_ddkd_Ui fi;h J1 fisum ” “for every one’s living requires that (one 
makes an effort) ... 1 am going to play a tune—give me my due 
So also the last line of the tale: “jajmi stxlqi ^adi:k ?DHo:h 
U^jwarrlk " “ Oh, my boti, may the pain that I feel be transferred 
to your enemies. May Owl not visit (show) you with it , 

Section II, Guhii and Abu Xawwns, contains some very good 
stories and some idiomatic colloquial such as p, 15, l. 5: iw^i 

hissik wi Bernik il malik ji/mfik ’* " Be careful (to control) your voice 
and your eye that the king does not see you ”, 

v . 15, l. 2, “ wi^nsorofu J bad sabi Ilium ” " and they went their 
own way I am told there Is a subtle difference in usage—" li hud 
sabuUmm " for past and “ fi had aabulhum ’’ for present. 

p. 21. ^iaiiinni, a colloquial corruption of ^ Ac " count 

that I am ", “ consider me ”. 

p. 24. " bareitak bil haff vril niistaha?? ” should Lave bern, 

I am told. “ mil baff Note also in the literary language the 
second form of the verb would be required. 

p, 25, 1, 2, “ xududmm bi $ sht la jigdibrnkuin “ " Take them by 
reputation (bluff through flattery) lest they defeat you ”. This is 
a difficult expression. 

p, 30, I. 24, Note facetious way of expressing ‘ a few saints 1 
by “ a handful of saints ” “ kabfit J ewfija ". 

p. si, 1. 9. “ jisa:bi? Raffish " “ He would race ahead of him " 

is much more expressive than merely “ jisflibifu , Compare also 
p. ‘>5, 1, 35, “ kajjor il farrum fi wijfu ”, where the preposition ‘ fi ’’ 
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implies not only thut the bukcr frowned but that he met the hunter 
with <i frown on his face. 

p, 34, 1. 19, “ <(aj be:ti le;b nna dilwaft" ** Why has he come to 
mv house now ? ” The position of “ le:h ” between '* be:ti ” and 
“ atm ” is very curious and very ungranunatical, but gives a slightly 
different nuance to the sentence, 

p, 3T, last line but sue, “ abu;jn mn nia’t buTa: In sanatein." The 
dialogue of which this is the last sentence is very interesting and 
typical, " Did not ray father die two years ago ? ” meaning “ My 
father died two years ago 

p. 44, 1. 22. " ti iij!K is sibftija,” This has been copied straight 
from Spit ta Key's Cuutes A robes Moderiv*. It should he “ fi ^ 122 } 
^ilutrja" M in the strength of mv youth". Otherwise jt makes no 
H.<iise. This waa pointed out in the critique un Mr, Elder's l*ook in 
the Oritnlttliscke Literaluneiiuny, 1928. No. 7. 

p. 50. last line but three, ** bnsolit il mutiibb 1 suru:f wi l niuhnblm 
tustur ” *■ The onion of the loved one is a sheep and love conceals 
(it) ", he. “ love overlooks everything." Compare the Syrian proverb 
“ florb il habub zuliitb Tf “ The blow of the lover is a raisin ", 
p. 51, L 9, and p. 33. 11. 24 , 25, and 27. “ ^uTba:!/* wliich is a 

combination of J is u very curious colloquial corruption. 

p, 52, I. 24, “ jix&i_l *je:n ^anhn ” " BCft y God put the evil 
eve to shame (and remove St) from her ,+ _ Short unci concise?. 

p, 56, last line but three, " di^bdo:^u wairid biladha Tf “ These 
are goods imported from the country of their origin H * The word 
min " h omitted m this expression. One ^ays u waxid Un*:ba fT 
* fc imported from Europe r \ 

p r 64, last two lines. “d» w lIi_4li^jt 1 Hkh min dahr id dunjn 
rabbin* ma^Jijallifa lafej l _wtijj& ,p “That which 1 have brought 
forth from the buck of the world may God not trouble a woman 
relative of your* J \ Le, ,fc may dir not miller a* I have An idiomatic 
and ilLOicult sentence. 

p, 77 ^ I. Hi. “ wi naffa/itn il min doil lamma tinfiti^ 

^isdu mu jigibf 1 woririd minhum " " And aa for the painters another 
contractor, even after all his efforts will not obtain any like them *\ 
+s iinfini *hdu *' " to make tin effort T ’ is very idiomatic mid not 
in Spiro, Should He fcinfid'H see list of mispmta below'. 

p T H2, 1. 2L Ji wi_l liLHaib jitjnia^ M J and the accounting will 
collect ”, Leu bH we will isettle up afterwards T * 
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p. 83, last line but 4. Note the weakening of the meaning of 
“ to^ossub T * in modem Arabic from “ fanaticim ” to mere 
prejudice. 

p 87, I- 1*2. “ w_ismuhimi xamas ^awfnrt" should be 

» w Jsnuihum i] xamas ’awfait ” '* and their name is the five times ”, 
i.e. *' They are called the five prayers”, 

p. 93, The first three lines of p. 93 are difficult to understand 
at first, as ” madaftu " is a misprint for *‘ mada^tu " and the word 
“ tinim ” is a corruption from “ ta ? mn ”, meaning " she groans 
p. 123. kst line but nine. Surely -‘/abb*", not being a claw or 
species, should not take “ wasliid ” to make it indefinite. In this 
connection it is interesting to compare the instances given in the first 
section of tlic Irook (Short Anecdotes); cf. p- ■!> I- 2, kan nwjil , 
not M kon waztiid mstiil' - 

One might draw attention to many more curious idioms and 
expressions, especially in Section VIII (Proverba) and Section IX 
(Popular Rhymes and Songs), but space forbids. 

The following arc a few examples of passives retained in the 
colloquial. As one might expect, most of these examples are found 
in religious expressions or proverbs. 

p, 4, L 27. “ tTifm-j ” " may it be eased The cry of the 

hawker. 

** j nn cllodi summi as sattair ” ” Verily God is named ‘ The 
Protector f ”, 

*‘ tikum ft hanakak tifsam H ^eimk " lor " tufsatu ” “ There is 
many » slip ’twixt the cup and the lip Cf, p. 109, 1- 24, where the 
proverb is given in a slightly different form : tibfa_f bu7fak 
ti^sum ligeirak.” 

p. 21, last line but 4 and D. “ ^alafam il wnrofa ma tiata^molj 
ta:ni n orra ” “ because the postage stomp cannot be used another 
time 

p. 31, lost line. " lamma julbit min il xobirs ” “ when she was 
overcome by the baking ”, 

p. 51, 1. 14, “ ju:snr* “it will be delivered 

p. 107, 1. 21. “ jlxia? min dnhr il e ja:1im fa:sid " ** (Sometimes) 
a corrupt person is created from a learned mnn t jixla? being 
the colloquial pronunciation of “ juxlaf ”, otherwise it would mean 
■* (God) creates sometimes a corrupt person from a learned man . 
The former rendering is much more probable. 
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The following are a few example of second and third forms used 
where thr object b not expressed or underatcKxL 

p. 30 T I. 13. “ la_fctDWwili wula t7 DSisar ' ” **Bo not make long or 
short ”, i,e. "* cut your story short T \ 

p. 49, 1. 2;L 4t 'ambt ” for ++ ? a:m«fclna ” “ you have given us the 
pleasure of your company 

p. 57, L r 35. tr ill be:*n wi Jiru jizahha? hH ifc this k commerce which 
disgusts one ", 

p. 01. lab sun jirmb wi jfpttD^ ” Hi let it (the milk) curdle and 
turn 

p. lifti, L 3, “ i:d Li wabdaha ma teaffaff”, which lit. means 

” a hand alone cannot put on a roof r \ but is really a corruption 

SV 

of to and then by a process of transposition to 

means “ to chip p * t so the proverb k “ tine hand 
alone cannot clap ", 

Examples of denominatives are, of course, much commoner, as 
jk 30, last line, ss ji^flur " " to raise the dust Tf : p, 31, I, 23. “ sum mi 
wi halTndj ^altajja " “ Pronounce the name of God and invoke lib 
protection on my behalf ", 

p. 29, I. 31. “ tifof far ,F *'to nod”, which in apparently u 

denominative from LL fi^ra >+ or “ fo^ra ” the spinal column, i.c. “to 
move the spinal column *\ 

Examples of original fourth forms or of apparent brat forms 
where in literary Arabic the fourth form b used. 

p. 17 + 1. 11. 11 ti firm is sola M * + to conduct the prayer**. 

p r 23, L 15. " tolls Ti for * r iolik ++ (1st form), " + kutt 1 tolla mil 
11 " I was looking out of the window *\ Literary Arabic 
would be ‘ mufills' 3 (4th form), 

p. 62. I- 2- “ ^e-h ills hi jiryu'jak " " w hat is giving you pain f '* 
and the reply “ ^enajj»_b tiwga^jni ” " my eye pains me Both 
Brat forms which would he iv in literary Arabic. Phonetically it b 
interesting to note the two pronunciations, which are both common. 

p. 71. I. 26, “dnni haiku H:hn ” "pay attention to it +l and 
*" ^i:d xuluisit id dam ** “ repeat the gist of the lesson *". 

So p. 76,1. 7. t+ ji^i:d ^ulii;m is sana ill tiufsuha f ' i+ He must repeat 
the subjects of this particular year”. 
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p. HO, lust line but five, ‘ ninhi Juqlina " “ we will finish our work ” 

.£ 

* *. | 

Literary Arabic 1 , 

p, 95,1. 16. “ tolu'fit il btixu:r " " waved the incense Literally 
“ let loose the incense ”, for literary Arabic jiw. 

\ 

p. 145, 1. 12, “rod" for literary “ ivnud ” pljh ' to wish . 
One should note that this word ia used in what 1 have called literary 
colloquial, l.c. in Section X (3). 


Criticism on Phonetic Points 

The following points struck me :— 

(1) There ate too tunny harnzas. especially after the definite 
article. These occur on every page and it is unnecessary to enumerate 
them; on the other hand, one feels that a liamza would liave made 
the sentence clearer on p, 43, I. 29, alter " tftili: li » awl on p. j 6, 
last line, after ** ruh ?ubla ", though in neither case is it essential. 

(2) Is " ma^lehp ” and “ sajjima ” the best phonetic transcription 
of these very common words i 

|3) It is interesting to note tliat the expression “ Then he said 
■■ f; ml ^al ” on p. 21, 1. 32, varies considerably: the most usual one 
is as above, hut p. 20, I, 23, !* tain fad.’ and p. 30,1. 22, T a * m T® l* 
One would expect this. 

(4) “ tow " “ ox ” on p. 32, I. 14, and elsewhere in the book is 
written with an unvelarized “ t ", but I note that Witlmore writes 
it with a velaria! “ t ", which is, I think, the more usual pronuncia¬ 
tion in Egypt. Etymologically one would have expected to:r . 

(5) As one would expect, the wool for “ want' is not always 
written “^awis?”, though it is the most usual. We get the deeper 

cjawuz ” tp. 7, 1. 5)and “ ‘fr'wuz ” (p. 13, last line) of the “ Faltnhm 
and the various grades of " 'jawiz " {‘jawz), “ ‘jaji;x ” flaps), according 
to the speaker, . 

(6) In Egyptian colloquial it is sometimes only possible to discover 
the original word from the context owing to contractions ; ef. p. 92, 
last line but three, “ li hadd‘ a salfla ”, which is contracted from 
'■ It hadd 1 a w:bfla ” ” up to the seventh (time) ” ; and also on 
p. 94, last line but six, " /abba " for " Jaibba ”, In this latter instance 
colloquial Egyptian is even stricter than the literary language, which 
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allows a long vowel to stand before a doubled consonant. The word 
p Jabba M (un contracted) means p ‘ a piece of ailniu FT S vide p. 100. 1. 28. 

(7) p. 14. I. 13, 1 madd s In/' In Cairo the stress would be on 
the second syllable " rnad'di lu *\ and in some parts, e.g. ManflOuia* 
on the first syllable “ ^maddi hi ’. In the Sudan it would be 
mad’da; lu J, + 


Remark# on Misprints and Typt 


The difficulties attending the printing of a book in phonetic type 
with a variety of types will be seen from the number of misprints 
that 1 have noted. 

[а) The confusion between ? (<3) and ? {%) hnmza is the most 

frequent, because in the speech of Cairo there b no difference in 
pronunciation, 

(б) Occasionally 7 and ^ arc confused, as on p. 105, L lfi + 
** Totfarn w for L ‘jmjiiiii ” 

(c) A large number of misprints are due to printing utivc larked 
consonants for velarked and vice verso. 

(rfj There arc a number of instances when helping vowels have 
been omitted or printed incorrectly jus ordinary vowels. 

As regards (a) the recognized phonetic symbol for bamza is % 
and this must remain, but should not some other symbol be adopted 


lor ? (O) ' 



With regard to (fr), the confusion between 


1 feel that these symbols arc not satisfactory. I should prefer to sec 



difficult not to confuse 7 and % I hope that the phoneticians will 
be able to solve these points satisfactorily. Misprints are occasionally 
very confusing* as, lor instance, “ fn'faA ” for fu 5 a;d + * on p. 108, 
nine lines from the bottom, and “ridn ” for bl rida on p, ]9, ]. 7, 
This word is printed correctly on p. Jfi8, L 'J0 r 

In conclusion I wish to record my thanks to my colleague Sheikh 
Hamid Abdel Ktidir for the help I have received from him in solving 
numerous difficulties. 
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M ixjirints 

P- 1,1. 7, geir for geir. 

1. it*. busiitn (Ala—-> > for boaiito. 1 think this must be a 

misprint, as the word hi Gaitdner’s Qfammar, p. t33-1. 23, la so written 
'*■ habba bi>si:ti>". Compare also Guirdnet's Phonetic* of Arabic, 
pp. 50 and 51, " Influence of modifying consonants on the vowels 
of syllables other than those to which they belong*" It is noticeable 

in this connection that the word lr j-r* " pleased ” is frequently 

misspelt 1? - * by the uneducated. Compare also i. -5 h' low, 

■ (a nbnsDt ” ; L 23, " wi»fa ‘/or “ wosfa " as below in last line, 
p. -2, I. 15. kullaha: for kul'laha. 

I. ]fi. Sftinn for samn 1 ; otherwise three consonant* will come 
together. 

p. 7 t 1. 7. sa?i:l for aa ? fcL 
1. 13. filin' for 5 inn 1 . 

p. 10 , I. 18. UBUtf^we:? for unuu 1 '_T we; T- 

p. 13. 1. 12. tnhluim for ot^tubham, 

p. 15, 1. 1*2. ?axi;n)n /or >axi:ron. 

p. 16. I.l, fab/or fabl 1 . 

p 17 | ft. sini t |U ta^lub for aim c ju t ta^lab. 

p. 10, 1. 7. rido/or riila ; of. p. 1<W, L. 30, J i min joimak ja rida 

wi nta kidn.‘ ! . , 

p -in, I. 34, odfri^'hitm for adfa'j'hum, unless this is intentional. 

p. 21, 1. 31. iftja for ^ala. 

l>ust line but four, tistu^malj for tista^pnal/. 

p. 23, L 31. in fa ?oHr>: for in J» 'idfr>;. 

p. 25, 1. 5. nir.il i T^ad/or nizil wi fa^ad. 

p. 28. L 16. bint for bint 1 , 

p. 30, 1. 9. '‘eld il hadud for ?c:d 11 hadiid, 

p. 30, 1. 33. la ? a:ha for lafaibu. 

p. 31, I. 7, id dasu: v i for id dasu;?L 

p. 32, 1. 18. kudu for kalu.. 

p. m, 1. 20. ^urofirha; for ‘jurofuba^. 
p. 37. lust Urn*, xuwei: a far xuwntip, 
p. 41, 1. 13. ii for fa. 

L 33. eh: for cih. 
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p. 43, 1. 23- bjifu: /or bftfa. 

p. 47, L 31. fasgi/or ? a:gb 

p. 49, last line, kunj /or kunj 1 - 

p. 51, 1. "25. 3 axi 3 a:j te f&r 3 axi ? n:jm r 

p. 54, fourth line, so: 3 for smf. 

p. 59 p last Ike but sis, tobuf for toba-T 

p. 62, L 16* do^farD for tln^fam* 

\. 17, JusfQt for ^osfar 

p H 65, L IT, id dorm for id dnrm, 

p, 68, Inst ling but five. subhtixxijj/or ie sobh 1 tixujff; ie. two 
words, not one. 

p. 69, lust line but five, izznrji for isesasj 1 . 
p, 70, lost line, wafiif for 
p. 73, L 19. tswHiih for t coital l 
p. 74, 1. 3. sdT uttffor soTotf. 

Last line but five, ii tafbijja for it tarbijja. 
p. 76, 1. 8. for tumsi:ni, 

1. 24. jibfa_bn salt for jibfa^bu 1 salt, 
p. 77, L 16, tinTitii /ot tinfiti'j. 
p. 79, L 119. ta&a&fU for masa: 3 il. 

p. 86. 1. 31. ri waja:t -for riwajait in one word; nod two lines 
lower, ruin nu for mirmu in one word. 

Last line but four, iili for iUL 
p. 81, L 7. faiijis for ^a:jis. 

Sixth line from hottom. 7 aw & D 4uha /or > aw 5 ottiiiA. 

p, 82, J, 17. for jitottofi. 

p. 84, 1. 1. iamo: for ^nitnr. 

p. 89 s I. 16. jislo^botna for jista^hotna. 

p P 90, last line but six. li:kum/or lukuru, 

p. 92, lust line but six. il 7»wwiln for Ll kwwilft. 

p r 93, l, 2, madaftu for mad&gtm 

I. 7, jUi>fto 3 u for jitoftofu* 

p. 94, last line but one. ga:bu_lha for ga'biMhn. 
p. 97, Inst line, watli^JfibV for wajla^j/ibb 1 * 
p. 98, I. 6, bumettak for bumettak. 
p. 100, 1. 21. jiipUa^u for jitoltafiu. 
p. 102 , L 27, bull balad for kull 1 ha I ad* 
p. 104, 1. 2L jstdluj for jsotti:/. 

L 22. The same misprint* 
p, 105, L 16. fot/am for ^jutjam. 
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It 23 and 32. min romo&Kn fat mir, etc. ; literally 11 min ” but 
phonetically before r “ mir 
1. 32. ft 7a:xir /or ft ?a:xir. 
p. 10?, 1. G. m'xollift far 
1. 20, fubiiih far •'abmh. 

Last line. ji?ti llu: far ji’ti 11a:. 

p. 108, l. 1. if rid inni far ifrid inn?. 

p. 110, 1. 27. gusbiu for gnsbin. 

p. 122,1. 15. inni fat inn 1 . 

p. 123, 11 . 20 and 24, m tit* far sdHu. 

p. 124. I. 12, Same so* above; anil 1. 15. snltn fat sotta. 

1. 19. tsefli: far tsotfe 

l. 23, mis saroija far mis sarniju. 

p. 125, l. 8. osha:h/w osbatli. 

I. *21. ji fuddim fat jifaddini in one word, 
p, 127, 1. 2, inn ?idru:/ far m» ?idrmj. 

II. 9 ami 11- far fossu- 

I. 19. rudd li far rudd 1 li- 

I. 24. la^adium far by»:hura. 

Last line but three. wi_n xobhi for wi _nxr>bbi. 
p. 128, 1. 16. ashnb far oslimli. 
p. 129, lust line but six. inni far inn 1 , 
p. 130, 1- 7. garij far gmri. 

p. 139, 1. 19. jiaollu far jisothi and jisnlli/or jisoHi- 
p. 140, 1. 23- aollu far sottu. 
p. 142, I. 1. ill far tDL 

p 14 ;j t l 22. ji^ui, probably misprint for jn'jni, as below, p. Il l, 
last line but four. 

p. 144, I. 7, inn_i tuasrhijjhn far ; inn„il maai'hijjim. 
p. 146, I. 4. jiHkum, probably misprint for jutikum as elsewhere 

printed. 

p, 148. last line but 6, 5 inni far 5 mn ! . 

p. 149, l. 1. m gndia for m'gadla. 

1. 5. li'innil far li J inn_il. 

G. E. Iles. 
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trRAMMATIK 1>ES BlUURCR-AlUMXlflClitSSf. Von Hans Bauer tmd 
Ptmus Lean her. Max Nieracyur Vgrbg. Ha IK Saab, 1927. 
pp. 380 + xv. 

KuftZClEFASSTE BtELISCH-A jUMAT^CHE GOAMHATIK M!T TeXTEN UND 

Gloss am. Von Hass Bauer mid Pontus Lkandkr. pp. 81* 
Halle, im 

The sum total of Biblical Aramaic is contained in nine moderate 
sized chapters ; including the commonest words and particles and the 
most frequent repetitions, the number of words found in Biblical 
Aramaic cannot much exceed four thousand. With laudable thorough- 
ness, on the lines laid down in Brockehnann b Grmulriw tip r iwnpfej£AcN - 
dm Grain mail kdcr s&mtischeu Spmskm? Messrs. Bauer and Leander 
have documented, analysed, and described the dmmcteristi.es of the 
tiny literature found in their field of study. 

The authors rightly inveigh against the idea that the .lews who 
returned from the Exile had forgotten Hebrew and spoke only 
Aramaic ; but we think that they go too far when they assume that 
at the beginning of the Exile the greater part of the Judeans were 
hi-lingual, and that Aramaic superseded Hebrew as early as the time of 
Antioch us. Most scholars nowadays are disposed to date many of the 
later psalms in the Muccahcan era. They were written in Hebrew and 
sung in Hebrew. It is more than probable that the analogy which the 
authors draw elsewhere (p. 2) between the dominion of Arabic and 
Aramaic in their several centuries holds good also in the domain of every 
day use. Thus every good Muslim who is able to read knows something 
about the classical language; and, despite the existence of the 
Targums (whenever they may have been improvised or written down), 
every good Jew must have known not a little classical Hebrew, 

The authors' claim, which they also make elsewhere, to have 
identified bS Canaanisms T1 within the genera! body of Hebrew literature 
and within Biblical Aramaic should not be accepted without searching 
examination, nor should the ursemitischo ” forms lie given more 
than a hypothetical importance. 

Another statement (p. 9) which should be regarded with grave 
suspicion is “ In der Fcraerzeit ward das Ammatsche im ganzeii noch 
eifihcitlirh gewesen ”, It Is all but impossible that Eastern and 
Western Aramaic can have been the same or similar as late as the 
Persian period. The great differences between them can only he ex¬ 
plainer! by independent growth through centuries of separate existence, 
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and though no literature of Eastern Animate is extent before the 
Christian ora this docs not indicate that so soon before its emergence 
it wits identical with Western Aramaic* To draw yet another parallel 
from Arabic the same argument would prove that Arabic and Hebrew 
in the time of Ezekiel were identical “ ini gnnren ' , 

Hut these criticisms arc of details which stand outside the main 
purjKwe of the hook, which is to furnish the student with a fully 
documented description of the characteristics of Biblical Aramaic* 
The great merit of this book is that the acridencc and syntax of Biblical 
Animate are abundantly illustrated from the cognate literature of the 
Targums and the papyre. As an exhaustive analysis of the dialect 
employed in the Aramaic of the Old Testament, Bauer and Leamlcr's 
work is likely to remain unrivalled in its own sphere for many years to 
come. Whatever doubts may be entertained on the {joints we have 
criticized above, nothing can detract from the value of the author* 
searching examination and explanation of the forms mid words of 
Biblical Aramaic. 

A. (iiriLLAL’ME. 


La Huma Li so vo. By W. E. Oolunson. 96 pp. Berlin. 

This admirable little work by the Reader in Comparative Philology 
and Professor of German in the University of Liverpool deals briefly 
with the vast subject of Language. In small compass the author 
has contrived to present a very attractive account of his theme. 
The main divisions are : language and thought, grammar and logic, 
learning to use the mechanism of speech, signs and symbols, physiology, 
phonetics, animal cries, infant language, language changes, separation 
and union, dialects and standard languages, foreign languages, 
language as characteristic of its speakers, structure and genealogy of 
languages, bibliography. In spite of the variety of its contents, 
it is not a mere catalogue, for it is full of human interest, while those 
who desire greater detail in particular subjects are referred to the larger 
books mentioned in the brief bibliography. 

On p. 90 it is stated that Romani Is “ apparently derived from the 
J)ard languages ", The author is not an Iudianist, and may therefore 
be referred to R. L Turner's monograph, especially the words “ all 
that can be said with certainty is that Romani belonged to the Centra I 
group ”* 
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The book is written in Esperanto. and is a striking tribute to the 
ability of that youthful but sturdy language to adapt itself to science 
and literature. 

The author may feel legitimate satisfaction in basing got so much 
material into ao small a book, and yet having made it readable 
throughout. He never allows his reader to grow wean-. 

T. Grahavb Bails v. 






N OT ES AN D Q U EBIES 

TilK NAME LAHXDI 

the last number of the Bulletin Sir George Grierson has written 
a useful article on the regular met lux I of forming linguistic nanu>« 
in Indian language. 1 a|trw with most, hut not all. of it: thus the 
sentence “ it is lie who writes Lihiuli for Labial n. tlie latter hnv mg ■ u 
undisputed for over forty years", contains, il aeetns to mu, five mis- 
st at aments of fact. They do not however affect the position. 

It is alwava interesting to tofleet on what one would expert wools 
t„ be jliuE to compare that with what they actually arc, English, 
tfidu, Panjabi, and Hindi swarm with words which have rejected 
the line of regular development and adopted another. Peoples 
attitude to such wools varies with their temperament. Sams dessenbe 
them as " atrocious examples of hybridism or false analogies 
or more briefly as " impissihJe Similarly many writers call changed 
wools “ corruptions Others on the other hand find that m linguistic 
matters what- is is much more interesting than what «o>. and still 
more so than what M,l f*. To these latter I attach myself; m 
fact if I mov lie permitted to employ two atrocious hybrids mid one 
fuW analogy or impossible word. I venture to sav that many of these 
wopls ure very likable or even fcttiife, and are formed in cxCKise of the 
sovereign (sovran) right of every language to use whatever forms It 

Who would desire to change the name of the fourteenth century 
Muhammadan saint GftUj ul Un. {bora in Delhi, 1306), or quarrel with 
the well-known Urdu words alaihW and drarmat merely because they 

ure not made niter the pattern of *uttf53f f 

So it is with Lahndi. a form which Europeans would not have 
expert^, but which Indians like. When 1 first began to write about 
the language l found already existing n number of mimes to choose 
from, acme Indian, some obviously English, Out of these 1 selects 
an Indian one, viz. Lahndi. It is not uncommon now. The hist 
i ust a nee of it l noticed was in a degree thesis written bv an Indian 
lecturer in an Indian University, a Panjabi who 1ms not been in this 

country, 

T. Ukaiiame Bails v« 
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LINGUISTIC SURVEY 

Sir George Grier&oiTs statement in the last fiuSrtta T p. 9*H, that 
Colonel Lorimer simJ I were protagonkte in a long discussion on <J and 
t sounds in Shin Ih misleading, Colonel Lorimcr and t have never 
written against each other on this or any other subject. During 
the last fifteen years I have owed to hint two periods of quite excep¬ 
tional mental enjoyment and pleasure. The hntf was connected with 
his Pashto Syntax, and the second with our work on Hina. In ISH7 
I finished a book on Shift. In 1924 he wrote an tut interim personal 
report of his investigations, following it up by an article in which 
the sounds were more carefully different in ted, I wrote two articles. 
W« finally collaborated in a systematic phonetic account of Sinii 
sounds (BulL Vol. Ill, Ft IV, p. 700). There are four f’s and two ff P s 
in Siiui, t, !h> d, which are pure dentals, and /, fA, rf r which very closely 
resemble the corresponding sounds in Urdu or Panjabi, and are 
commonly called cerebral. 

Sir George has missed the chief point of the objection to the name 
Brokp& + D in not merely that we do not use for a language the 
caste name of some who speak it. as B rail in hill for Avadhi or 
Khattri for Bftnjabt, The graver object ion is that DrM and Dab 
Haim which differ widely are given the same name, while the almost 
identical DrfisI and G ureal arc called by separate names, ns if Avarlhi 
and Ronthem Panjabi were named alike ami Northern Panjabi other- 
wise. The correct thing is to give the same name to Drasi and 
G ureal sis Sir George does in the last volume, 

T, Obaraue Bailey, 


UMAR KHAYYAM ANH A RELATIVE OF TJ1K NIZAM AL-MULK 

The early account of ’Umar Khayyam published in Vol. V p Part III 
of the Bnlidin contains a reference to lib visiting a certain vizier, 
namely the Shihab aLdalam “ ‘Abd aL-Raxziiq. son of the great 
juriHcoH9idt AbuT-Qusim "Abdallah ihn 'AJi In the text m 
printed these names are followsl by the words ptLu id y (luma,, 
sbn Akh Naz^m). But we should undoubtedly read instead cither 
pUijJl y or CJUl 1 * .*Lli y — “nephew of the V i ram 

|ahM eiI k] mice from other sources we know exactly who this 
vizier wlis. 

Notices of him are given by al-Rmidun (id, Houtama), 267 1 Ihn 
ul-AtkJr (Cairo ed,) F x* 226 p and Khwind-amFr (published bv Scheler, 
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sSiaatet-Ntmrh. SujqMmnH. 17). mid a reference is made to him in the 
rahal tiUmdvr (ttibb Trust ud.}, 1G7. He appears to have been railed 
in full AMl-Mabasin ‘Ahd al-Rawaq, the ShMb aWslfim, though 
id-Bundari give# his mime as 'AM al-Dawwittt and Khwand-amir as 
‘Abd al-Jtiiziq, and the mhat a!-sudur gives hia hqnb us Shihab al-Din. 
Kb was a son of one of the Simtn al-Mulk's two younger brothers, 
namely the elder, Abfi’I^Qasun Ahd Allah ibn -Alt ibn Ishaq-for 
whom see, o.g,. al-Subki's (ubafpll al-iihafi'iyytit al-fotbm, iii. 20", and 
the ia’nkh bwjfatq, B.M, MS. Or, 3587, tel. 4 Ik 

The Shihali spent his youth studying law. notably with the Imam 
ah Hararaayn nl-Jiiwayni, afterwards jpvmgjblwor and signing rulings. 
He also memorized a vast number of Traditions, and gained a reputa¬ 
tion as a theologian. But what stood him in better stead was his 
relationship to the Niwini al-Mullt. For it was certainly this that mused 
Sultan Sitijar in <lhu l-hijj<A 511 (March-April, 1118), to take him us 
vizier after the murder or execution (it is uncertain which) of his, 
the Shihah's, fiist-coofliti-once-removed, the Nizam's grandson the 
Sadr al-Ilrn who had then held the office eleven years, having 
succeeded his father, the Fakhr al-Mulk, in fiOO (1106). Indeed Sinjar 
was so math attached to the Niaim’s family that for all but twenty 
years of his sixty-four years' reign he kept re me member of it as his 
vizier* 

The ShihSh remained in office till his death (natural) in at-muharran*. 
515 (March- April. 1121). at Strnibhs. At-Bwmlirf has is that his 
administration was of great advantage to the kingdom mid that he 
duly cultivated such superior company ns hi- training had taught him 
to appreciate. Khwind-amir, on tile other hand, maintains that the 
world went to his head, and that he took to drinking in the saltan's 
assembly. 

T may note abo tbutt the words d-faq\h ^-afill, applied to the 
Shi hub's father and translated “ the great jurisconsultarc not really 
descriptive but form his hi^rh. by which he is generally referred to. 

HiKOLD BOWRN. 


THF DIFFERENTIATION OF OKNDF-K IN" TFlK SEMITIC 
NUMERALS; A POHTSSCRIFT 

Since writing my note on the above subject, which was published 
in Vol. V, Fart III, of the Bulletin. 1 have learned that an exactly 
similar explanation of the peculiarity of the Semitic numerals was 
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put forward by Dr. David Kiinstlinger, first in She Vienna (Mental 
Journal, x. pp. 212-16, and subsequently in a pamphlet entitled Zttr 
Theorir f hr ZahUtwter in drn «tnnitimAen Spruchtn, Berlin, 1897. 
I hasten to give Dr. Kttost linger ull due credit fur priority in 
formulating his theory of the syntax of Semitic numerals. I may add 
that Mon? putting what I considered a new explanation More the 
public I had discussed my theory with a number of Semitic scholars. 
Titov, like myself, were not acquainted with Dr Kflnstlmger’s articles 
on the subject. It is to be regretted that the Hebrew grammars I 
have consulted did not even mention Dr. Kiiustlinger. I hope that this 
omission will be rectifier! in future grammars of Hebrew and other 
Hscmitie languages, I notice that Dr. Kiinstlinger, like myself, was 
indebted to ethnology for his explanation. In Ids ease it was 
Burckhanlt s travel books which led him to formulate his new theory ; 
in bit own it wns Fni?.er s tridden Bough. In ethnology we may perhaps 
fjnil many a solution for obscure grammatical constructions not only 
in the Semitic, but in other families of languages, 

.1. Lev fen. 


THK T I’-XT l IF 8,\RVAN AN HA'S TlKAS.Ul IMS IM 
With reference to Professor Keith's statement in Bt SYAS., \o|. 
r<. I , pp, 27ff„ that the Dnnjhntet referred to by Harvanantla in the 
Tiknxnrmxiv is the well-known Ihiitfkatu-ffth of Sunii>a-deva. it may 
be pointed i mt that Sanfiimnda clearly states in the same passage 
that PuruBOttama^devft is the author of the work in question : 
Pttruxoifatna-devtrnH ifumiuftpimpi duri/htti:\ihlb ultfatH. This 

passage has been quoted in full by Professor Keith himself, but he has 
apparent ly missed or ignored the name of the author. The VNirusnttuma- 
deva of Survaiiandu’s citation in tins passage is apparently tile 
grammarian I’lirusottamu-devu, But it is not known to us whether tins 
Purusottamii wrote a book on dtirijhafa also. But Kivsnuikot# 
f Dacca University MSS, Ho, U8?i). while explaining the same word 
//urrt'ni. refers to one UnatH-iftH by I’urusottamn : {ijnmnit>t>nmfh- 
lyitnu PtirugoUamih), Jhirnsottimm-devsi, however, is known to 
have written an (Jyfidi'siitra-rftti. which, as mentioned by Aufrecht 
Catotogonm, vol, i, p. 63a), is quoted by Ujjvala-dattn. 
The purpose of I'nadi and Duryfaita being similar, it may be presumed 
that Sarvananda means, by Pnru*Qtfamn-(lerrna . , . durghale, the 
Uiihdi vrtli of PuniBottama, quoted by Rayunukuta and Ujjvala- 
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datte- It may, further, be doted that Kayaornkuta refers also to the 
Durghata-vrUi of sVana-deva in connection with his comment on the 
word gurviHt. It m«v also be tickled that while Saiapa-deva in h» 
Debate apparently defends the *SJhut™ of the usage of j™?h 
Pitnisoitiima-deva. as quoted by Sarvananda, appears to hold a 
contrary view. The reference, therefore, cannot presumably he to 
Samoa-devu’s known work, 

S, V. Hanerjes. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

We regret that in our last issue in the reviews of two books. The 
Documents of Iriti , translated and edited by K. Asakawn, and The 
MimaAtS A»i PmBfo, translated by Franklin E%erton the name 
of tin- Osfcrd University Press as publishers in this country of the books 
concerned was omitted, and only that of the American publishers 
given. 
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Professor Kapron. 

When, ns n young man, you went in 1887 to the 
Deportment of Coins am I Medals in the British Museum, 
the early history of India was still largely a blank: 
that in the forty-four intervening years so much of that 
blank has been filled in is due in no small measure to 
the patience, insight, and meticulous accuracy of your 
researches. 

Those who have contributed to this volume, in 
witnessing to the esteem in which you are held by 
Indologists of ail parts of the world, desire to express 
their admiration both for the patient investigator iti 
two of the most important and difficult branches of 
their science, numismatics and paleography, and For 
the courageous author and editor of the Cambridge 
History of India. 

For twenty-five years, as ProfessoT of Sanskrit in 
the University of Cambridge, you have worthily upheld 
the tradition of your great predecessors. Studies 
initiated under your guidance have carried vour pupils 
into different paths; but they join together here to 
express to you their profound feeling of gratitude and 
affection for a Guru who, never sparing himself, has 
given them always encouragement, help, and ungrudging 
friendship. 

The thanks of the editors of this volume are flue to 
the Governing Body of the School of Oriental Studies 
and to the General Editor, Sir K. Denison Ross, for 
putting the Ball din at their disposal, and to Miss Murray 
llrowuc. Assistant Librarian of the School, who has seen 
the volume through the Press. 

,T. Bloch 
J. Charpkntier 
I t, 1,. Turner. 
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But " in Iraniun 


The word ** 

By H. W. Bailey 

I 

i Jf important passage which has often 1 been treated, but not so 
A far satisfactorily, is found on page 186 of the Iranian text of the 
BunduliiSn, 5 lines 11-12, 

^ tia -X)»] ^ot> list -uit£j£ -*000 m) 

that is, but dev on ke-i pat IHwhUun parintfiuf api-S ta x i pat an buohu 
mShmSn < i > £&5» bottwf panstit ; “ the demon But is that 
which they worship in India and in his images a spirit is resident 
which is worshipped as BBSfisaf/ 1 


II 


Three of these words demand consideration, 
j_ brt But. With the discover}’ of Sogiiian texts the history of the 
Indian word Buddha outside India was happily made clear, as 
Ganthiot had already recognized in Journal Asialique. 131 P juillet- 
aout, p. SS «j. The Sogdian form of the name pwiy “ Buddha " 
occurs passim in the Buddhist texts, beside the adjectival pul’n’k 
( - butawtk ) - of Buddha ”, In Sngrliati lndo-Inmuin voiced consonants 
bdg had initially become spirant* /3Sy, which required the use of pfi 
for foreign words containing bdg. Hence the spelling p>rty =■- But-. 
This is the identical form which is found in New Persian but 
in the sense of “ idol ”, But the meaning of " Buddha ” is still clear 
in many passages of New Persian, Thus we read n duvaini 3 : w 
dar xitai but-pattaS 6tiS« out r*/ wwvfi nazdlk i < & > fir^ada 


I Cf. Wert, M/E. V, 111 J IJamv -teler. SRtS. iv. Uii i Onyr. of A»>« 

Rrtiyutfi*, p. - 03 , 

* E4. AtiHcwA, Hornb*>’, 1003. . . „ 

* S« fklwitHTU npud Rolloff. Xiidu/iTi JB.KI, vat. i, UltzwL, and Minjuart, 

SEJ IT,. t0l2. 4U« *tq- 
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H. W. BAlLfcV— 


atfm tdyuuin m j^til*to^“ln Khi+;ii( Northern Chinn) there was Buddha* 
worship, and the Kliau sent an envoy to him (the Chinese Emperor)! 
and asked for Toying (Buddhist priests,—an Uigur and Mongolian 
word}". In Uigur occurs pvt, *htd rather than *bttdJ In Fahlavi 
the word brf 1 in the sense of " image n was reeognked by all; it 
was doubted that bvt also meant “ Buddha”, since the intermediate 
forms were miaaing. 3 

The Sogdiau word pwiy is a transcription 1 from an Indian dialect. 
But the word "‘Buddha " reached Central Asia also in another form 
from China. The pronunciation of Chinese fjfe about the eighth century 
is given by the Tibetan spelling hbvr, ct JR AS., 1927, p. 29t>. The 
-r represents the final Chinese consonant developed from final -U 
Sogdinn has this word in a compound pwrmh +bwmng ** Buddha* 
sanglia' 3 . 6 From Sogdiao the word passed to Uigur bursting f and in 
the like form to .Mongolian. The first part of Uigur (and, as a loan-word, 
Mongolian} burbot may be this same bur- “ Buddha ” (cL Mironov, 
Ettcbean Studies, p. 74). Then Uigur ftlngri bur^nn is * + the divine 
KJian Buddha fJ , but this meaning was not always fully recognized, 
so that in Manichoain Uigur tests burton zru£6 is i; the Bureau 
Zoroa.ster 'V Japanese, on the other hand, borrowed the word 
with -t 7 Rutu (Buteti). 

2 . vx&* A considerable semantic development lies behind this 
word. In the Ttirfun manufWTipta in Middle Iranian (MPT.) 

7 occurs often in a sense which can be roughly rendered by 
“spirit”. Both the singular v'x$ and the plural ai1 ' found! 

*yg pyJy bid v*x& l y hvrYn vynmd * 
aiy put My btt& v&x# £ hmramn mtmnd 

“ Then appeared the Spirit of the Land ol Khornsan/* 

1 F. W. K, MtHer, UigHr$tn[l% p. 11. 

x In K'hlEi|u.V i T (VrtT) Ei fel^frl JY* H FmTlVF fcfll&tii jj for u ft# Wtll AH U AHi| if i dl'f = 

ifur 11 far", sfrJ ~ " car"* knrfn luiiifi* " deed "> 

3 Foj *" barhih.i " on a ^-AiLlnn tfflili m- Her* fold, Pmkuli, p, 4^ corrected ^4rcA r 

i/itfo i, I3fl, nets 2. 

1 t'or Saiji*krit In &ig<luui braxutainptioa b« GaUtbkrt h JA. r 1911 -f#TT 
p. 94. 

* -See RownbcrK* Puli- .4<W, fit, USSR., 1027* p r 1394. 

1 ThLg ban always be^iq tbe cmi ol thin pasrta^e. 

1 Partite Alaf cowpftrt! HPT.Vma ” Arjiain", » Itmn-wopJ f ronl 
Av^t4D airyiTTUfl nom. 5g> ajVytf.nv*, rtiVy^nnh 

1 FfthL iis probably *rT-HW*to* to maie 'dwelt, remain ”, of. MW 

9uMad 'formidable; cuit down ", *ni.j*uifo» to jb«- “strike", MPT. tnd-. Ay. 
zantu- ” tribe * f m MPT. SrjJAyd, At. to "* be bom ”, 
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fry&tg'nvl p'y’nd v'^Vnut r'myn'nd 
frestaySn-ot payfiml v&xj&n~et ramcnand 

“ May the Fre&tay% (dyyt\<}t or diroeroAoi) protect thee, may 
the tdx& gi ve t hee joy.” 

But in Sogdian, ns Lentz has shown, 1 Christ, Sogd. Munich, 
Bogd. «7i[J] correspond to MPT, aren in the sense of \6yos.* 
It is therefore clear that we have here to do with a technical word 
from the Avestan (note. sing,) tvlj^ atl d 3 “ a spoken word ”, 
which is the meaning also of Sogd. (Buddh.) w'yS. For this use of 
the nom. sing, we have a parallel in MPT. *<frux« " ev 'il one "> 

Av. (nom, sing*) Tlie Psliluvi has drvi *dfiii. 

In Zoroastrian writings the word Kijpf ** spirit *' is found in the 
Skand-gunianlk Vicar, a Pazand text. 

In chapter xiii, 7. varf corresponds to the Hebrew FTH in a 
paraphrase of the be ginning of Genesis:— 

u i Yottt$ afitir rot i a afl i tyah bam?, nyafieh. 

11 Anil the spirit of God ever had desire upon the face of that 
black water.” 

In chapter ,tiv, 12, quoting also from Jewish Scripture, Is, 30, 28, 
ri huzi\t dun dlaH i $&5 *f 
u dun rod i aromml 

** And hi-s tQQgae like burning lire 
And his spirit like a rushing river.” 

The word is found also in Another passage of the Iran. Bund, in 
the * 1 Chapter of Opposites”, p, 48, !, 14-15: opart* dink w x S o 
ya uCtk mxi Sfym di'iwi druMn *yi7tukdn t.vT-’injknn <? yasi baydn 
umtihraspattddn " and the other dfebu spirits ore opposed to the 
ynn/iaii spirits, as decs, rfruia, sorcerers, Mazenian demons to yazjh, 
bay* (gods), and ^waAiBipuRfs. 1 

The word w X & is, therefore, assured for Pahlavj, beside tin - MPT, 
passages, 4 

3 r hxfsp> In this we have clearly to recognize another word 
received by Pahlnvi through Sogdian from India. Je i;^ the Sanskrit 
Bcdkwativt i. The usual Sogdian form in Buddhist texts h the exact 
transcript ion of the Sanskrit word, pirtyslfi ♦Bafwo/jS", but a 

1 " Die Etellui^ Jcifii sis p. SJ5. A&d IF , 102^ 

* d Piihl. vx*w m va%Mttr ** prophet " t 
1 Bortlidocnu, AJ W^ 1334—5. 

* SSee ^aLcDumn. Mmdwiwchi StmUm* a.v. 
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developed form is found in the " Satra of Causes and Effects ”«mutysB 
* Mm A 1 2S *; prt*P j. 555. The word passed hence 

to Uigur, which has ptiystp *Bodiwtp in Buddhist tests,* bnt 
pvti/sp 'Bedimft or •Bo&aaf in Mankbman texts, 3 From Uigur it 
passed to Mongolian prtystfr which became by wrong reading 
bodusuwj and bodixtig. In the Chinese the word became 'Si ^ 
{modern p u xtift), which the Japanese read as Bosntu [£(wtitatij and 
.the Uigurs iis pvs*r *6asar. 

Here, then, we have the OOUrce of Pahlavi bil'xp in Manichecan 

texts. But it is equally the source of the Arabic budmaf, 

and of the Iou&ipfi of the Western form of the legend of " Bari asm 
and Joflsaph ”. 4 

It is certain, therefore, that the word " Bodhisattva ” had reached 
Persia, independently of this Bundahisn passage, Pmbahtv the Arabic 
form with medial alif budHsaf is due to the Pnhlavi which also has 
alef: brt’sp Bateau/. 


Ill 


But it is dear from the context, which is an enumeration of the names 
of decs, mostly with Avestan names, that the bvt of this Bundahifin 
passage is intended to represent the Buiti of the A vesta. Here Buiti 
occurs three times, 4 each time as nom, sing, j n this form Built, which 
indicates either an insufficient understanding of an inflected language 
or [terhaps more probably a foreign word. It is important to remember 
that the Avestan alphabet Ls derived from au Aramaic alphuliet, 
in which, as in Pahlavi, the three letters, a!ef, vav, and yod, served 
as Matt* led ion is: Avestan > («) and j {,1} are representatives of 

\hv, Qeldner 4 noticed that the manuscripts were undecided in the 
use of > and The result is that, in Avestan texts, transcribed u 
and « may both stand for original Indo-Iraniau u or Q; d. Qm- 
and mw-. Graphically may correspond to an etymological 


1 YA. Gauthior imd PclLkrt, Le SAira r le* caujKj el dej tffrU |^20. 

1 ^ [I]. p, 17 fl pa#rim+ 

p, imE? 0 ** ° bz * L * ' m ra,lllich - iLSfr “fp™<' ABAW., 1000, 

ait - w - **'**“"*• *■'«« 

* VidftvdTit, 10. 1, 2, +3, 

* K, GflMnr, Altai. Proltgomeni L, «.L 2, 
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*buH- or *bSti. Decision In such eases can only be obtained from 
New Iranian dialects 1 (or Middle Iranian m the early Arabic writers} 
in comparison with Sanskrit* Here the NPers, but is decisive for 
*BnH t which is identical with Sogdian puty* This conclusion agrees 
with the date of the Vldcvdat passages, which, as HerzfeM* has shown, 
is about the middle of the second century b.c. in substance 
Daniiesteter 1 was right, though his details can now' be corrected, in 
recognising 14 Buddha >+ here, 

3 Sftkitn (in a fully raalim! Inulimi Alphabet) tiofcs not tuelp in thi+ p.-irt^'tLb.r c > -t\ 
^itn.T- buddhn And BodhbjJAlU'A &n simply fPlu S&puikrit. 

■ The final -i of the AvtilUm RHiti probably butrnys it* £441*01 Iranian origin. 

* JlUiwgin iii-u-T frrJji, i. "U. nolc 1; I3£ P notr 2- 

1 ZtmLAvuta (l*m X J-tdil* cf. 2, 2S». 














Pramnai 

By L. D, Babxett 
I 

I N the course of a description of India Strabo makes the following 
statement, apparently drawn from a source other than the 
Memoirs of Megaathenes (Geogr. xv t C. 719): re tdcst 

Bp*](pwUnv dm&tatpoy Jlpd^va^, £pt&nKoti$ rivas nai iX^ynji^o^- 
TOLJf 3^ Bpa^io^asr tfrvvwXvyuiv *rai d&rpoi'optnv doxtiv, yekwpnrt OWT 
urr* tiff dAa£o*off Aral di'G^roi^, “ they mention ns philo¬ 

sophers in opposition to the Brahmans the Prawmi f who are 
addicted to wrangling and refutation ; and [they say] the Brahmans 
study natural science and astronomy, but are derided by the others 
[he. the Pramnm] as impostors and fools/ 1 

In the Cambridge History of India, voL i, p. 421 h Mr. E. R, Sevan 
remarks on the word Pramnoi : “This should not be emended to 
Sramnat, as was once donc T on the supposition that it represented 
The people intended are undoubtedly the prammikas, 
the followers of the various philosophical systems, each of which has 
its own view as to what constitutes pramam, a 1 means ol right 
knowledge \ These philosophers are, as a rule* orthodox Brahmans, 
but they view with contempt those Brahmans who put their trust in 
Vedic ceremonies. 11 With all respect to Mr, Sevan, however, I submit 
that his interpretation is wholly wrong. Firstly, the word pritmaniia 
is palccograplucally too unlike promnai. Secondly, the Vedic Bra hm a ns 
also have their pram&®a&* Thirdly ,pramiinika will not bear the meaning 
which he assigns to it: it means 41 having authority, authentic, 
credible (of things), trustworthy (of persons) ", and cannot be used to 
distinguish their opponents from the Brahmans, Fourthly, the idea 
that Strabo refers to an opposition between Vedic ritualists and non- 
Vcdic Brahmans is fanciful and improbable, for Strabo’s informant 
says nothing about ritualism, and Vedic ritualists also studied w natural 
science P1 and "astronomy "—of sorts. His mention of ^awnoAoyk, 
however, makes it probable that under the term Brahman he 
included both Vedic ritualists and Aupanisadas. 

The view that by [JpdfiVQS are denoted the sectarian opponents 
of the Brahmans has thus everything in its favour. But that the word 
Imfnopn underlies the corruption iTpnjx^aff is not §o certain * The 
question suggests itself whether Strabo’s informant would have uslh! 
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the Sanskrit form tnmana or the Prakrit winuma, True, the 
Shahbazprhi and Ma&Sehra Edicte ol A-suksi write Aramann- t and that 
of Girnar has but Megasthenes (Strabo, -W T c. 71!) 

reproduces the word ns sarmtint'ft. Hence, if Strabo’s source used the 
word iramtnm, it is unlikely that a Greek would have transliterated 
it as upapava t. and still more unlikely that he would have written 
irpdtutu. And a corruption of tr to ir, though possible, is not very 
obvious, On the other hand, if the word intended was mm»na t it is 
even more difficult to account for the supposed change of aapiva? 
to 7rpd/iea;> 

Selecting therefore all these attempts to solve the problem, 
I would suggest that in Trpdfivas is concealed some form of prat wn, 
“ the clever men M . "Who were these, and why were they so stvled ? 


n 

The Brahman of the Upnnisads was essentially a mystic, With 
rapt and eager enthusiasm he sought the intuitive vision of the cosmic 
Unity, in the radiance and joy of which all thoughts of earthly things 
vanished, and by the fire nf which all bonds fettering his soul to the 
cycle of birtlis were burned up. He cared, he laboured for nothing 
else. Buies of conduct interested him little, if at all: he left them for 
those of his ascetic brethren who belonged to the hermit orders. 

In almost direct opposition to these pasdonate pilgrims, as well as 
to their ritualistic brethren, there arose early a number of sectaries, 
mostly of non-brahmanic birth, who for the most part crystallised 
out in course of time into the schools of Jainism and Buddhism, 
Like the Brahmans, they sought emancipation from suffering and 
rebirth , but they sought it by other ways and in another spirit-. They 
had no taste for rapt visions of the Absolute. Their imagination 
was narrow and realistic, their aims essentially practical-. They 
endeavoured by means of a carefully disciplined and studiously harm¬ 
less life to attain to pmjHa, practical cleverness, skill in grasping the 
principles of their crude creed, and in ndjusting their conduct to its 
Procrustean demands. 1 They were thus, in antithesis to the 


u . ' " *“* l““ n » of tbo Arhat 1. Wbdnra. U U [>v 

p. ). Th PaIi 1 .St hrs£. thrt,. t P T., d^fiPie»i jttfrarVr prrijpjja) a* i+ snti-trioprir-« 

—**■«* ? 11 *» ***» <■* ", Rnd poin/Jtit -»T ^Z 

hiahest *,d tn.-t . . . divislrw in U* ,i.nted"‘cW.'2 

?r*cti« *hich t-.vL, to ArtUntahlp „r No*] Emmoctwitioa ■■ U ?! 
besre WnuB ™, both ilt iho popuk, the t W bm«l V . 
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Atipanraedn enthusiasts, “skilful.” “practically clever" (frojiia). 
" men of skill '* (propio); and they rejoiced in the title, glorying in 
the possession of & wisdom ensuring to them u salvation which they 
denied to their opponents, the Vedic ritualists and the AuptiiiLsacla 
mystics. 1 

To many, perhaps most, of the Brahmans the words ptojfw, 
prftjiia, nod even the verb pra-jM-, became distasteful, being so often 
used to denote an intellectual and moral attitude wholly repugnant 
to them; and perhaps this dislike was strengthened by the fact that 
popular language invested prajfia with the sinister moaning of 
“trick”, “device," even among the Buddhists themselves.* This 
feeling is curiously reflected in their literature, PftijM and its cognates 
are occasionally, but not frequently, used in the Brahmanas in the 
sense of ordinary human intelligence applied to practical purposes. 
The older Aupantsadns made some sporadic attempts to use prajna, 
prajUSvs, and prtijna to cypress the ideas of pure spirit or mystic 
vision ; hut, with the exception of the author or authors of Kaus„ 
they soon desisted from them ; and in some cases they definitely 
applied pTnjvii anil prayanwet to denote an inferior sort of intelligence. 
Frorn this position it was ah easy step for the early Advaitins in 
framing their system to give the epithet prajiitt to the soul os bound by 
limitations of individuality' and materiality. On the other hand, the 
school represented by Kaua, boldly applied these terms to all the 
highest conceptions of spirituality, tacitly asserting thereby that the 


scripture* we juinwa In very similar wen icy* * cf. Utter. xxili, 2S. pSaNi rnmiiMe# 

' wlwlom pemlweth' vrtt? of the Uw drtWBMWd 
in verity " (cf. the scholoirtie ficS. in Abhiclhnn*^rAjendm s.v.J. I Our. ii. 3., *W 
lAtimr fufimtm '• lot him cheerfully confirm himself in wiidow", end ssm, 34, 
See aleo note 1 bfllow.* „ 

i For the simple odj. FtAfin only two exempt arc quoted by Iho Pelt Text 
Hoe. Dint., vi*. Dhp. 2»W (whore it ia rIo*^ by the AUhehuhK es W,xyaJ»lw«^* 
r iKria-M mmptnna. " vowed in both socnlerand transcendental wikIctt. ) end 37S- 
hut it is very common in compounds. of which the Wet, quote, M exemplrri most 
at i hew art? poajwMite compouftilii, anti *0 should preperh ^ rWifig 

pun Ad. In the .rein scripture, thn simple ndj. f*™nn is often Applied to rtges. fn»m 
Tirthemfceras downward*. e.g. Myi.*wL. 1. vi. 4 (of . ‘ 

ii vi „y vt i enmtfcAn f»nnf JW ™ dhn^m *»»“>' <“" i »• 

Than. V. 9r Utter, I, 23 : XV. 2. 31.1 ! in composition also it is common, c.jt.the 
poeseeei™ cumpcMinds nwM^’ (Utter, V. It XXII. IS, 18. eto.h 

viii, aw, «#.*• <ib. xxin. 20), ^p* fSflyn^- r *J"V 5 * lT * 

fib, I, vi, 151, which strictly should bo eUaai&xl under the heeding jmimot M- 
mwm (Utter, VH, 131. Roth Jeimand Ruddhis.xerr penlMy fo » dof thpcaUJ “ 
Zm of end iu drrivetlme. *.f. ptitoj**, p,l*4ti. *-*-»». 

» Cf, Kern, ni Mljt-, p. 127. n. 3. 
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sectaries' interpretation of them was false* and perhaps endeavouring 
to win more general favour for their own conceptions of spirit by using 
to denote it the popular terms understood in a higher sense, 1 

The general feeling of the Anpanifiadas is reflected in the 
Bhsgavod^ia t II, ] ] r a passage usually misunderstood. Arjuna. 
horrified at the prospect ot having to slay in battle many kinsmen and 
friends, dwells feelingly on the guilt of such bloodshed., and refuses 
to fight, Krsnn replies, cddcyfjn anm&oca# i mm prajiiuiadams tu 
bhamsi^ " they for whom you have lamented need no lament, and 
indeed {/u) what you say is the talk of common-place wisdom 5K1 : 
the sddieris duty is to smite the bodies of his opponents^ but their 
immortal souls he cannot harm, and therefore uo guilt attaches to him p 
whatever may be said by shortsighted conventional moralists like 
Jains and Buddhists, who preach on the text *' thou shalt not slay *\ 
without understanding the higher law 3 


1 In Lbc older UputffAdA <Brb. T Cb. p Tain.. Ait r , Kau*., Kenn, KaUia, Sa. + 
MatyiJ.p Mugd-T and Mail.) Elio swbst, prftjjin at tirst flight Would jiwm 

to ho comm&n ; but mo*t of the examples are in Kaug. r in which ii is rem^rkabEv 
freqrant (alone nipeletn tEa< a; in compo«itlan, prajfidman Biutum, prajn&ptit i 
jirajiiflifl/fu enct, adhipTajTlttm once). Kbr w bore it il nrt: four limea it 
4™*** tit* Connie Idea (Ait, V, % ■ Brb- IV. i. 1; Srtt, IV. |& ; and in comp 
prajK&fiifra, Ait. V, 3), twice it njeani niRutly the wEwlr>m which the *hgv should 
aeqidro i,Drh. IV , iv, 21 ; II, 13) T and on™- ii i* durwterivtktlEv elhuL in th* 
comp. bavin £ only a TO iwi V intelligence";, conl^mplUOliplv con- 

treated with lb* knowledge of tirahtna-Eure (Bit* IV. r, 1), Curcnra seven 

*”«. Ait- ' ■ -« ^ ; Ma.it, VI* Hi ; II, l K t, and in edmp, ts 

Bm. H , r, 13: Mfind, 5* 7 ; in Ait. and Mail. It denotes a, miner category Jn Kiirhn 
it i* signirkontfy applbd to th* inferior wivdom which will not ruble the man of 
ruztk** »□! to win tha dMnc pn«is ; in Brh. and however. pr 9 +$hana in 

applied te lirnhmn. The ndj. pm fort means merely " coniieieuj ", oernmnp m Ait. 
V. I {uiaimati) mt\ Mind. 7, with the- nbatnot huW. prujmiiit in Bib. IV, [,2 : pmjma 
is med in the! •Mi* in Hfli. IV. iji, 21, 23 (of **«■,). Mnit. VII + 6 (of dOlta*). 
but *6at* or fron«toujmc*l tn 5, 11, and a wine man in Kalha] 

III T 13. The verb P fu/A^ appear* in about twenty-six pA4ia|« r but of tbes* 
twenty-one are in Kang. 


1 In Hie Kashmir Irnnrion tho Liao rrad*: nMryftn onttJfclqu Uum prflfjtorapi 
woMiMriMw (sco V. O. ScLiwIk, Tit fWhiir Mt et nti m </ Mic n. 

With the uimoat M ipool I differ in n-pnrcl to this lini> from Ftoftator Bchradrr ■ 
it sroffi. to mo to bo One of tbc cun when. Koskmlr iiBF. fill,-rod tbf- old reading 
pwrrcd m thfi TUlKBtc bocsoso of ii a diffirulty. The latter WB# iha only mir tnown 

to tbo -otbor Of the MClcwultarma (XVII, Jfi, prajX&.prtiritlam drulyu, cto,}, ond 
i* thus Older thnn any tnnruncnpl evidontr to tLn rotilrary. The Utiit, ditfieilior 
as iuuft] h is to be firvferrcd« 

- On the otb« Knnd, I he autior of Jfbh. XII, sis, after depi r tm e in lively terms 
the Wt lf s *ho paraded their inrilglon, MpuZt, ,„ Uu- SH^mblics 

(re, ^J-4). contrasth ilmln with the true sbecs, who are jmj£6m, etc. (v 251 T* he 

TIT * hr *" tW K "^- *>. « - be Increlv using «,« 

wnifd without »penal point, u r,g. mahUprnjAn is usni to ^ h r . j, 
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We see then that, while the older Aupanisadas apply to themselves 
the term -prdj?ta very rarely indeed—in fact, only once in the earlier 
tTpanisads, 1 —their sectarian opponents designated themselves as such 
very frequently, and with definitive intention ; and we may thence 
conclude that in the centuries before the Christian era pmjM might 
well have denoted the sectaries, as opposed to Aupanisada Brahmans, 
and to Brahmans generally. This inference is strongly confirmed, 
perhaps indeed finally proved, by the passage Bhagavad-g 6 . XVTl, It, 
which com mends among other practices reverence to gods, Brahmans, 
(dtrjfls), elders and prajHas, who must be sectarian teachers. 

JJeie we have a fairlv close parallel to A sot a s teaching, winch enjoins 
" due behaviour to kinsfolk, due behaviour to Brahmans and framanas, 
obedience to parents, obedience to elders ” * l the Gita a dvija i priijNa 
corresponds to Asukn's brahtmna : franidfia. It i3 the same antithesis 
as that described in Brh. IV, y, 1, between JJaitreyi, who “ knew the 
lore of Brahma ", braJum-v&dim, and Kittyuyanl, who ' had but a 
woman’s understanding ”, strt-prajna. 
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If then Strabo's source used the word frfijfia, bow was it spelt in 

Greek I 

The I.E. palatal 9 normally became in the Indo-Aryan languages 
j. in tafltJiottis the compound gn in the Prakrit* Ifecame #m, or jj 
(Pisehcl, § 276). In tatsanuu, however, gn is represented in modern 
Northern speech by gy, in the West by dii, and in the South by gn or 
S ; in aJ] cases the nasal preserved the g from passing into j. Strabo’s 
informant therefore might have transliterated prajmlh accurately 
enough as Trpdyvtti or -rrpdyi’at But the dialects of the North or 
North-West with which the Greeks came into contact were strongly 
influenced by Dardic or " PaiiiicT fJ phonetics, which changed voiced 

1 Thii (Kuha III, 13) is Yoftie. mnd hotrlfr fit* tlif fcnlcrt. ¥$** i* 

cot ft port of tl« ^ pirn uni tjnlGt ol the Anpmlfftdo, Uwmgh I nl>t P"|* r , , t0 
u»rt with Has BfcluMlur R, F. Chanda [Survival fl/ PrthM. Cmliml iff* of lU Indus 
VtUUu, p, 25*) that it Sn Qf fomtfn and notn-Brahmaiue arigjfi- 

1 E.e. BhftlBl nflJirtt *aippafip*ti mdta-fflM- 

Hflri truJJn-wMuri, In mUhh., T. 100 (Eaccij jtfdJiN gum* rfddhan 

ipAi npi I fnitjfivi « W| br&ma**** ** nawuuyafi) 

HIM lilt in ffivrn whh xhr mtfcnne* Uvat for immnrn* if ■mbetituted H mw fpnttM 
t»rm (dp u CO Ik’S, nild. iJlC MV Btldcd* 
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into surd consonants (e.g. £o#ih-tjt = SubhQti, Zafayaaijvae = 
Subhagnsena, ^aiSpoKHTroj = Candragutta or Candragupta); and 
hence it is most probable that the wonl was written irpanvai or n patera l, 
and that Strabo’s teit should be corrected to np in-aj. In Greek 
minuscules * and ft are often almost indistinguishable, and confusions 
between them arc notoriously frequent, 






Asoka cr la Mafiatlhi 

Par Jules Bloch 

I 

D ans toutca lea inscriptions d’Asoka recueiJli.es sur la cote orientate 
et dans le bassin du Gauge, riquivakaoe: As, -e = akr. -uA 
eat constant*! et doit s* interpreter phonetiqucment. (Test le caa pour 
lea nominutifs singulars thematiques inasculins commc derdtiampiye, 
et acoessoirement pour I'uicien neutrc done ; dims lea themes eu 
ou a nom, pi. l&jdw, ^n. sg. piyarfaxinc lajiw ; dans lea themes en 
-r-, nom. pi. natal* 1 ; dans Jes pronoms, we, vc .; H faut ajouter -te 
adverbial exprimant Poriglne dans taukhate, Takhasildit, intimate (if. 
Woolner, I, p. xxvi; le verbs kaleti n’a bicn entendu rien a faire ici). 

La finale -o n'est pas inoonnuc a la league \ on la trouve dans la 
negation mo et dans kho, oil il s’agit de gToupes vocal iques a u ancien 
{tw V, khalu), et dans IWIanuition aho (dans akadhainwaghosc, v. 
Lavall^e-Poussin, Bull. Ac. de BJgique, 1922, p. 515), qui rappclle 
hatngho de la vjeiile nmgadhi dra dromes bouddhiques, skr, luimlto. 
Chose plus tftonnante, on rencontre d T uue part a Dhauli et Jsugud*. 
de Tautre a Kalsi, des formes i -ooii 1'on attend rsit -e. Setinrt en avail 
deja fait la remarque (II, p. 437), muis n*»vatt rien ewe decider sur re 
point. II peut paraitre imprudent en eflet de prftendre en rien tirer, 
puisque oea inconsequences sent pnrticulifres aux edits sur rocher, oil 
I'ou connait par ail lours des melanges inverses, notamment a 
Moivsehra. A vrat dire, manic lea lectures tie sont pas toutes sums : 
'yam\ ou i/oM) relev£ a Kaisi, Dhauli et Jaugada dans Wit X se lit 
fort mal sur lea fecsimil&s de HuRrach: il se devinc tout an plus trne fob 
ii Dhauli; metnc le pi yaso “ deutlieb erkennbar de Biihter a Kalsi, 
ZDMB., XXXVII, p. 574, rat discutable; personne n’cw gurauttr, 
et pour cause, abakitjamyo de KaUi, IX, 24 (ef. liiiiiler, ib., p- 429). 
Quant h seto bole qui suit le VI» &lit de Dhauli, il n'appartient pas a 
la aerie des £dit* ■ lliihler )■ relovait un s de type Gupta {ASSL, 1, 
p. 119, n. 32), Restent, d’abord Kalsi, II, 4, Satiyaputo et KckJapttlo, 
le premier au tuoins tout a fait sur: on nose tirer parti du fait que ee 
sent des noms pro pres, d’autant que Jaugada n preebbment Sttiiyapufe j 
cn tout eas oe sont des formes isolees. Ensuito vient iiijano, probable 
a la ligne snivante (le Kalsi: s’il a vraiment etc ecrit, on tt’h&itera 

1 Ik, mimt iur la rtliquurt da nnm. nliknidlawi, grn. Unjnrofe. 
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pas a y voir unc taute, .Minis il y a encore iui mot, qui so trouve en 
plusieiuis endreits, dont la lecture no fait gitare de doute (*tate on tout 
cas \ eat impossible), ct pour loquel il n’y a pas d'autre forme nttastee, 
e'est into :— 

IX, 20, tato ublmjesam hdlie hoti ** il en re-mite un benefice double 

XIII, 35, tato pacha " a pres cola w ; 

XIII, 35, tato ffolutufiiatale " plus pfjuiblc que coin " j 

XIII, 39 tato sate hhiuje “ de eela (do cetta foule) la centiime pirtie 

Auctmc autre inscription orientate no donne lea tejttea comes- 
pondanta; mais Its exemples sont asses nombreux pour que In 
forme soifc afire, 

Sa presence n admet, semble-t-il, que deux explications : on bien 
il s’agit d’un cmpmnt au Sanskrit (I’cmprimt a un dialects occidental 
dii moyeu-indien eat teut-A-fait iavraisemblable) ; ou la forme est 
radig&ne mnlgr* sou irregularitt*. 

La premiire Lypotli&se parait d’abord la plus simple ct la plus 
uatiirelJe; on treravc en effet flic? Anoka urn* autre forme pronominale 
urchaiquc, ahumS (dans k 1* Mit atfpata) ; main colle-ci est employ** 
avee m sen.1 technique precis — cc qui sc reconnalt a la difficult* 
qu’ou trouve A la truduire — ct apparent A la tongue du droit * elle 
n fouro, au Sanskrit mi adjectif dtrivt, ahmnika- “ accidental " 
On u’en Baumit dire autant de tato, surtout employe de ta f on aussi 
courante qu’en le voit dans lea formes citets. Il taut done consider 
tato Comma une forme locale aiidenne. Antant dire que le pbonAme 
noU -e chez Asoko est ism d'un son de la aerie -o, le me me que nous 
count™ par le samskrit. Cc qui a permis a dapper a 
evolution norm ale dans In tongue d’Asoka est qu’il faiaait n&essaint- 
ment "roupe avee le mot soivant; il lt (U ieoU de la dedinuison * 

“ blWl ie SVBxe n ’ y ' l t ’ il P ]us ™ctament le sens de -fc employ* 
.brement pour former dec ablatifc d’origine on des advert enmme 
kute ; tato a pns rang parmi lea mots aeccssoircs comme ,,o et kho 

. ° °f ****** ttridt ‘ nne de »Vxpliqu e du memo roup Ja 

presence chez Asoba de composes comine mano^atUcir Sep I Dh l(i 

8_3i du rnoirs ° n Stares de Hultzsch — et en tout cos 

f Oolhi-Topra. VII. 21), not ,1, l« tllre „ rtainc 

d.«wcl. lt dc »«**!.com*, r„fa IVtiUnttmU,,' 

Lane.™™ “ " f “ pr "S & P* r '» “ipMitiM, conuie par la 
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n faut done se garder da mettre en rapport le double traitement 
de *az en Sanskrit (-e- interieur, -o final) a vac Imposition dialectale 
da ~o et -« finaux an moyen indietL I/biatoirc doit se r&umcr airtsi: 
an Sanskrit, +as deviant -*■ 4 I’interieur du mot, 1 -e en position 
finale, Cet -o final est dcs le d£bul distinct de o issu da an 
{cf. tmna-fiigtb: gavifti-l en vedique -o final issu de uu est an 
general prugrbya, -o iasu de -a# ne IVst pas); an moyen irdien, lI 
acbeve de so ddsarrondir dans Ids dudeotes orientsux fitsy noti' 


II 

On salt qua le dmiua elussique comporte a cot4 du Sanskrit pi usiaurs 
dialectes moyeu-indiens ; Van d’entre eux, k rnagadliT, a trois princi- 
paux caractdres pbomHiques dont deux sent eeux-la mania qui 
distiuguent la Langue d’Asoka, le mi de Pataliputra, le prii/adaai lajii 
T mgadh* (Caic.-Bairat, 6d. Hultzatb, p. 17*2, n. 7); a (avoir, l pour r 
et -c final pour skr. -ah (plidnomenes du rests independants: voyesi 
p. eX . & BmbmugLri at Siddapur SucofMiqgdVite)- La troisieme 
cameterktique, la siffiante pulatala, sc retrouve dans la courte 
inscription de Sutanuka, stir les sceaux du Magadha, qudquefok 
chez Asnka lui-nieme (Hultasch, p, lxxii ct xi), mais dans dos conditions 
qui font sc deinander s T il ne s’agit pas mr ce point moins da 
phonfoiqiie que d’orthograplie. 

Quoi qu’il en soit de ce detail, il y a exit re la mugadhi dea dromes 
et la longue d’A.soku unc djfffawu* important*, sur laquelk on n’a 
pas assejs insist : e'est qua -e final n est plus dans k msgadM 
drunmtique le substitut normal de tout -ah Sanskrit; il y eat reserve 
ati uuininutif singulier dea uoms tbematlques. 11 suflit d T ouvrir les 
textes pour en etre (mpp5 j et Ion yerra en parcourant k livre de 
Pischel que lea gramma mens indigenes ne dormeut nucune forme 
propre a la migodiil pour les autres d&inenceu nominales et pour In 
I* pereonne du pluriel des verbes ; par exempli* jmti&lo, a^ino sont 
de la kurasenl touts pure ; inversement we " nous " eat mahorustn. 
On remarquem du rest* quo ces formes umbigue* sont employees 
avec beaucoup de discretion par les auteurs dans les passages, rares 


* RV, 1 34, 3. i-irr . .1 *4« mi unp uilH- «-tcM 01**1»lg. 

RgVtto -w™. I. p. as aa » on aapada • 

d’Ufi Ir.iitcrLh TLl LntiHjMT iln groups; cf. MaflW, ■«■'>*' IA, J.4- 

* Fwt-il dciii immnaftn uno twee <k U tcndio.™ qui » ™*“ 0 ™ u ,k ^ 

jittqu’a Osiu. certain^, nulatio- 0<t il - c ™ “ 

cl non on -«» 'iMH In wmiU t V. Okknbag, p. *oi ; 

of, WMlwmagcl, Altind. Or,, 1. p* 338 ; Su hnnpak XSL. XSI. P- l* 
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em-mimrs, oil ils se servent dc In miigadbi. En outre,ce n’est certuine- 
ment pas on hasard que dans In scene du pechcur tie $akuntali, lea 
desinences en -o se rencommit exclusivcraent dans dea mote 
caractSrises coniine mlgadhl par d'autres moyeos, a la seule exception 
de ido, mot accessoiro com me Le toto d’Asoka: Main? (rdjdnah) a l 
mngadhi, aamina (smminab) a s • mnsmUtml/wno {matsya- } et 
mafcaliiaUuno conticnnent In tneiiic sifflante, et dans le second de era 
mots Jc r- otymolngiqtie du deuxieme terme redouble Teffct; c’est 
encore s qui maintient dans la couleur demandee khundttio, iufado 
qui sont les de micro exemples <le eette scene, 

Dans rardliumtigndJiJ du canon jaina egalenient on trtmve -e 
presque exdnsivenient an nouiinnrif singulier, Les adv.-rhe* comrae 
pure, nlf, cit&s par Pischcl § 1545, de memo quc Its advcrbes corre¬ 
spond nuts du pali, sc ranger t avec les locatifs ; »e (skr. mli) v& avec 
»ie T am he, etc.; 110 m. p], Itihaiv avec nm, etc. II rcstc que suivant les 
textes, tatah pa nut represents tantot par too, tantot par toe ; exit, 
clicz Pischel, j{ 16, 518). 

Ija contradiction qui nous occupe ne comport c pas d ’explication 
phone lit] no. On n’ose rccuser a la fois deux scries de textes nussi 
nuWpcndantcfl ; eependant iJ faut bien ruppeler qti’on se trauve ici en 
presence de traditions littfraires, vieilles de plusteurs si tides diju 
quond les ceuvMS out tite redigtea. 1 En ct qui concerne lea texts 
jainns, on a d<*j& suppoaf- qu’iIs portent la trace d’ocoonmiodationa 
aux parlers occidental!!; les nominatifs en -e sont ils ce qui 
reate dun usage beaucoup plus etendu a Forigiuc ? * Pour la iniigadht 
dratuntique, dm observation s’impose : quaud la literature foit appel 
aux dialectes, il eat normal tjuVlle en cfioisisse certains traits 
caracteristiques, muis pen nonibreux; car la reproduction complete 
rend mi t lea (butts imntelligiblca. 

Cette limitation de -e final a line anile forme, quelle quVn scut 
1’explication exacts, n’a pas ete snns conadquenoe pour 1'aspect 

1 Les p if rail™ toclure* <|r llnscription 4ir<’ln*b.rr h *i,rak-nt i<u 

fttiTO ercirr * un pgnphiqttc- lie In rafmt ivpnrijtimi da cl.dinrhn*. 

Klk-fl ilonnnk-nt m i-fli-C : ^triutudkiap aynm forth . , , mAt> Xtniji M 

Suti hn i kn r » nu.rttrt (Irjw-U, oft** Bhaodafbtr /«(., I. p. tun ,, U| , ^, 4 ^' 
rt V* Mrijr .-ltd;.* lor* mw fofltc nWmnit «{i|kaU«, Ain*i I'ininiptinn dc-virnt 
tout n I nit f i.ir.-ilJ,' le it (*llr cJh- GotnmllJjMto mir un |)ilif>r iu-jnblnt.li- trouvO nu nn'mo 

fludrotl (It. P. rhnod, ArrhaJoyt/ md IdiiWi tiwtitin*, Mem. ArtA 

twim+ 5, p, w 4 

> En tout nn ditnil refer* par Pi^l ..rrabttrnit duo -* 

comm, c-lttl d'Afota. r-mont* k u» nndou * s l*« ora . CQ aorm , t 
"™* e ’! 1 ■■■«*! re >n«i rn pntt fenil m 1 . eammo ,i |- on u 

fvnnf ancu^nnr pnar Writer W Ctmflit entn juJuiuJi*, 
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linguistique du dmnae Sanskrit. La deformation systematiqne de 
k liquids et do la riiflaute lie faisaknt pas obstacle k I a comprehension ; 
le discours on magudhl no pr^scntait qii*iwe rraii? irregularity, cetto 
desinence on ft la fois fort repandue et trea limiter. L'enseinble 
rcstait done caraeteri^ phone tiquemerit, tnais ati point de vue 
grammatical, tr&fi proche de la sanrasenl qiii fait ie fond du dnuno ; et 
c + est du rests ce qne las grammairiens indigenes ont recount)* 

Ce que Gawrohski a dit des petifca dialectes (A Z., XLTV t p h 247 s.) 
est done vrui de celuHA ^gakmeut; en sorts qm le dialogue no com¬ 
ports en reality que deux langues : le Sanskrit et la jSsurasetil (of. 
S, Leyi, ThMlse tndien, p. 332). ConaidSnS ainai, le drame indien 
parait beau coup moms strange quo si I on y voit une marqneterie de 
dialectes heteroclites* dImportance i^gale* reprtKluisaint das longtw 
roeUemenfc disti notes* et dont la pi opart seraient rest&s incom pr^- 
hen&iblos k lauditeur inexpert. Surtout a 1'origins, la difference outre 
le sanskrit et la iamusenl dle-meme ue devait etre quo cello de la 
laugno polie et de la langue usuolle on familiere. J/mtmlucrion, 
rare du reate.,, de la niiihitustri s’cxplique non par le beansn de 
reproduire la variate linguistique do la society iiidienne, mais parce 
ipie e'etait la langue du genre Ivrique, En ce (jui concerne la mngadbij 
le problem* rovient i s&voir potirquoi, en attribuatit k certains per- 
aonnages parhnt iaunisetil qudqnes earaut£ri*riques traditiormeflcs 
dWa languc orientale T on a voulu lea ridicullSi'r i car ecs personnugos 
eont des cons do pen ii l p 6poque elnssique, et c est dejJi le dusta dans 
le drnmo buuddhique MM par M. Lildeis. 


n. r*.vn 2. 
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Corrections of Eggeling’s Translation of the 
Satapathabrahmana 

By \V. CALAND 

A S the Satapathabrahnvtna is, among Western scholars, B&nskrituts 
J\. well as non-Sanskrit ists, the most popular awl best-known 
of the Briihmanas, it may be of use to publish a list of correct ions of 
Egtjeling’s translation in the Sacral Books of the East, rola, xii, xxvi, 
sli, sliii, and xliv. For previously proposed corrections the render 
may be referred to the Vienna Oriental Journal {H .Z.A' J/. , vols, xxiii 
aud xxvi) and the German Oriental Journal vol. lxxii). 

The accents in the citations have been neglected, except when they 
are required. lor understanding the text. 

1, 1, 2, 8 : uto patryoi grhnanti fl Some do, indeed, take it from a 
(wooden) jar”. The translation might infer that the author of the 
Bruhmana here, as he does so often, polemizes against the Adhvaryus 
of the Black Yajurvcdn, but the translation should run rather: 
" They take it also from a (wooden) jar.'’ 

1, 2, 1, 22 : mahimw p-n/o J siti mahyn iii Jut re datum eke 
yad gaiom “ For 1 the great ones * some (take to be) a name of the 
cows” But Weber liinwelf (vol. i, page 134) had emended fir into 
dfctm, and that this is right, is proved by iii, 1,3, So correct : tor 
1 the ones p Is one nainie of the coW3» 

1.4, 1, 2: S'ti rtat piinislaii mi&anam pmjanmatn knyate 
sarnidhealliim " A productive union of the samidliei.is is thereby 
effected at the outset The genitive depends on pwrutSt l Thereby 
a pairing, a procreation U effected before the satmdhems (at the 
beginning of the s.)/* That this is fight is proved hy thcKupva text: 
tniihunam twite! prayavanatp purattSt samtdhnnna^ 

I, 4, 1, 32: ayahi vittiya tW tededi bkamtt. The last wards 

have been omitted in the translation. They mean “and this is (the 

syllable) <i " (tod « a iii cL i, 4,1, 4. 

I 4 1 23- If deni akamayanta kafbvn )iu no i me loka viteram 
syuh m idam varlya ire if- tS* etair ere tribhir aksamir 

Wwjan rlteyn M “ The Gods desired: ‘ How could these worlds 
of ours (read “ (or us ") become more apart from one another . How 
could there be more space for us ? T They breathed through (the 
worlds) with these three syllables: btoyc” Eggeling translates as 
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if tie text had eyanan, but vyamytin means " they separated them, 
they shore them asunder ” {vyuhan the Kaijva-reccniiiott). 

1? lj 3 I te bait am cdhiiin cakrire yam esdm clam tmiiSrjnawj'i 
" TI)030 (Aauraa) then throve in such a manner that they (the Gods) 
heard of it' . This cannot be right, aa the text has the present tense. 
The meaning is rather: They reached that prosperity, which they 
(the men of present times) hear them to possess.” 

I, C, 1, 19: so tnvai-tam m ha tat prayajtnt jtiyan ptyaii ‘'He who 
gains by means of the fore-offerings, assuredly gains the year The 
text probably is corrupt , and instead of jayan we ought to restore 
yajan : He who performs the fore-offerings gains the year.” This 
emendation is supported by the Ktipva-recension: saAco/sararJ* ha 
mm jayati prttyajatr yajainanah. 

I, 0, 2, 1 : tigu'itjc oa astJia/l Hi tan i ayiiao eva pariyrkya sarmki t i a m 
ajuhamib 11 Having enveloped it in fire, knowing, as they did, that it 
had stopped for Agui, they offered it up entirely ”, That the locative 
a 9 m,i belongs rather to ajukan,h {“ Having seized it thev off.-red it os 
a holocaust into the tire ") is proved by the Kiipva-rccensicm : ayrnv 
eva mfmhvlam ajukoimh. 

II, 1, 1, 5 : tamdd ennui ?i« dhamyuti “ Hence also one should not 
cleanse oneself with it (with gold) ”, The meaning of the verb is not 
wholly certain, but if we compare Kalb, viii, 5; tmmdd bnAmanem 
d'trvarmtfi {^rajttiam) m hharUvnyam, it seems probable that wo 
d/mmyah means " he does not let someone run with it (i.e. wear it) ”, 

lh I, 4, 13: bhitr iti mi prajapatir atmZnam a-srjutit bkum iti 
pmjam smr iti /m* fin, efourd m idam MituA yad 5tm& pmjd paiavah 
With bhuiy Pmjapati generate! the Self, with * bhumh ' the 
(human) race, with * smh ‘ the animals It is highly improbable that 
^mrtn ls to be taken hero in the sense of “ the Self ”, cf Pane bt 

iii, 4 3 J etSmn purmo yad UtmS prajdjaya ” Man oomprins his.sc If, 
Ms children, his wife fT . 

II, 2, 2, 13: atm trmni dakiitm dariini daha “ Fjifc crass here 

eat wood hero I” is a lapsus for: ''Burn grass here, burn wood’ 
hone I 

W : “ , ™ ! “ '%*!«•» **»B« " Now Vanina 

tl,ls f“ re ) • i* » imposoiblo to „pp], to tt „ 

A. namlm. ^ JUttor u„,l mlm d j KmdOqo*. 

’ ■■ 23 : so UAmli mas pimmSw, lU a 

iWjKwili tor, inJttii, .t bccomo. of tlio aatiuo of ,1^. fovamina 
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means the Soma, but this (Soma-element) they eliminate front the 
butter-portion of Soma M . That this is incomprehensible has its earn* 
in the text, which thus has been printed wrongly by Weber* We 
must separate: tad a saumydd djyabhdyiiit m yanti “They do not 
depart from the ajya-portiou destined for Soma (“they do not 
neglect it cf. the Kun vn-recension: r«j mvaa/dd ajyahhagad yanti. 

II, 2, 4, 12; apalimMraui haiva jntrd tat ah rnmaM “For hereto¬ 
fore [their song was) without the * hiti but after that it was the real 
saman Correct: “ For heretofore their ssmnn was without the 
Aim ”; pnrd tttiah belong together; cf. the Kapva-reeension: Into 
harvak gahimkafSn i sajndny apahiipkaTani haira tatah para fwibAii™A» 

II, G. 1, 18, 24: te ha soma tva yajftopavitino ihutfa \ itthad 
yajamdnai m brahma ca pascal paritah purastad aynd All of them, 
having become sncrificially invested, the Sacrifiecr and the Brahman 
(being) thus (invested), walk round to the west side and the Apuidhra 
to the cart side ". Correct as follows: “ Alt of them, having now 
become socrificUdly invested, the Sacrificer and tie Brahman walk 
around (Aha behind (the fin?), and the AgnfcOua that, before [the fire).” 
The won! “ thus was accompanied by a gesture of the hand to 
indicate the direction. 

m j 2 , 2 , 20: libhayam ta ata dy apai ca rdai ca sa dad apa fin 
muiicali na prajam. Fueling has only: "for so he does,” cither 
because he did not comprehend the words or for decency a sake ! 
The words mean : " both come forth from here (ftom the masculine 
member, the word atah must have been accompanied by a gesture of 
the hand I): water (urine) and semen. He, in saying this formula, 
discharges only water (urine), not piugcniture. 

III, 4 . 4.14 ■ so yat samwiatra listhan jtihnti m yathedatp pracaran! 
mmcaraty abhljityS abhijayiimti " The reason why in ofiering lie 
remains standing in one and the same place and docs not move about 
as he is wont to do here in performing, is that he thinks : ‘ I will 
conquer for conquest/ ” Correct: “ . ■ ■ » far conquering, while he 

thinks: * 1 will conquer/ ” . 

Ill, 4. 4, 15: mAmtoro hi mjrah \ ™ ahah two ratnr atha 

yad anttxtam tad viwar dad vai pariptavamawSi sa&vaisaram karoti 

"... «ta> It mutts th. miN y«*"- 1“" ; Thc revol ™S 

of all this makes the year.” , * 

IV 1 I IT, 18 : fan n a mdayati . . ffadit tv ahhicarcd a hamaw 

sadaytd mm** tm prSnam mdaydmti tathSha (asmin ***** 
yan mm#trjati two ttdhranjui ca yajamStmi m jyoy jiratah He does 
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not deposit it... Should he, however, desire to exorcise, he may deposit 
it with : ‘ I put thee down, the out-breathing of X. N. ! ’ Thus for¬ 
sooth. inasmuch as he (the Adhvaryu) docs not quit his hold of it’ it is 
not agam m that (enemy) ■ and thus both the Adhvaryu and the 
Sacnlicer live long Correct: " . . the out-breathing of X, N. f" 

, ° n tbe one han ^ h™ (his enemy) there is no “ again ” 

(he must die) and. by not quitting his hold of it, thereby, on the other 

on 00, t he Adhvaryu and the thicrifioer live lotlg. ,, Cf. the Knijva- 
t«t: tathaha tastja mjtvSiwasUyamoi tutho kamtwatha mi tidawtvo 

niinvftrjtiU teno adhmryui co yajatnaaoi at jlvatah. lu the same 
way g 18 . 


H, 1, 3 o : le i™ ubhjtmjyanUi yathd ttMim retsyamam nmlt 
" yim etc UMata. etc. “ Thu Gods rushed thither-as (those) eager 
o ute possession of their proper* y-so (it fared with) him (Vrtm- 
Soma). \\ hat {part of him) one of them seized/’ etc. The first sentence 

IT r 1 “. Tbe G ° d9 R " hetl thitb « ** « people who are 

eager to take possession of their property/' 

. ■ IV %r 2 -' ,}* 19 : ! <>U ^ },ma oraim samdhattah I yadtt ag- 

niT nod} w m,i,t yady u aynir udbadheta, etc, Eggcling's translation of 

“ Unlm * he ** s1lOHld blo!! * *P "* is ■*«** 

strange, tjdbadf^ has not this meaning. It must lie preferable to 

if th* fi ° 1 f thC fl ? dW8 m>t pHH * (0F ‘ fopec 'J tl|em aw»y/' ie. 
he fire leaves room for them in joining their elbows. 

fthe wn 2 ’ 11 < *l»mkBa ** having wrapped up 

M :;*,'"" 8 " 1 do,L "- ««' s 

(Vi niirl \ T| Ti j> yojomumya #3 redo kStttun dohdta 

so i watts hll' V V \v mi ml *° mVara, ! i dhayoty atha m pratta 

eulf h\j tftiri,! +t ji 1 r *» It sfl hamJ of the cow, when the 
,7 ‘1“ " dd " a* milk to do*. 

«>“ «*(««fo, Z r d ; *•** p " 1 “ irt ' 

pt0 ™ d ^ a.,« ot j, j ;, ; 
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verbum ftnitum and ojal on the gerund. So truncate: " They ^id : 

L Having put aside (our) rigour, we nil! join him 1 ” etc. 

IV. i 5, 13 : >mn%rto i(.vi grkSySt . . . pakSi ivn tv cm ftfautfat 
“ He should put it right in the centre (of the cup) 1 . . - hot let him 
rather put it in the back part (ol the cup) ” This is false. The meaning 
is that he should take the dadhi in the middle, after first having taken 
soma and afterwards taking again soma, ef. Aputslambainivlnmlm, 
xiii, 9, 5-7. 

IV. 5, 3, 7. 8 ♦ ... aitaiinSt halm npakte “ It reposes apart from 
that time ”; correct: “ until that time (for its offering),” 

IV, 6,8, 3 : at ha dih'mjamamh murncaiajanU * Now those who are 
about to consecrate themselves should settle (the time and place) 
between them ”. Rather: “ they should all of them settle down ” 
(on the place for the sacrifice, the dcmyayim). 

V, 3, 4, 9: elasyai id empnehulynisaim pitnar blumtit " now that 
(flow of water), after separating itself from that (main current), 
comes to be that again ", So Eggelbg has separated apacchidya 
em era, but we ought rather to separate apacchidya eMeva. 

V, 4, 1. 9 : tom ivdro tihdrifAiha tasytI padtT iira 'bJntasthait sa yad 
,Mi*lkita udabwlhnto tuxhvaUhnh “ India knocked him down and 
trod with hi» foot on him. And in that he, thus trodden upon, bulged 
out, that is (the origin of) a rupture ” Perhaps better : "... and 
trod with Lis foot on his head. And in that he, being trodden upon, 
went asunder (to wit, his head), that b the (origin of the) suture 

(in the skull).” , 

VT t 6. 1, 1, 13: bhiifjatltsi havlrit-d him fault j aynicitydyain ytul « 

caitagnudlySySm “ Many are the oblations, in the building up of the 
fire-altar, as well as at any other (special ceremony) than the building 
of the fire-altar Correct: “ More numerous are the oblations m 
a rite of building the fire-altar than in one at which no fire-altar is 
effected”; cf. Introduction to the Kriiivlya-brtViiiuiiia. page 76 fl. 

IX, 4 , 3 , 1 : dtha pratydya dhi/tuytlmm folk ditisnyan nivapoH 
“• Having now returned he, at the proper time, throws up the 
Dhiwyas But lain is used here, as » often in Bnudhayuna, to denote 
the place prepared in advance for some end. So Jhimawy HU 
means; “on the place prepared in advance for the Dlnspyas, 

1X P 4 t S, 7. A part of the test 1 which is easily understood* m* been 

overlooked by the Translator, 

X, 1, 3> 11. Here, also, a whole $ lins been omitted by Egpehng. 

XI 7 I, 2 : facanti it* onjffi? ogmifu nltifiitf&np 
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nanyo 'juju mantmiS vidyate yasyo caite bhamnli ** In other Brea people 
do, indeed, cook any kind of meat, but these {sacrificial fires) have no 
desire for any other flesh but this (sacrificial animal) and for him to 
whom they belong”. Translate; "... but these (fires) have no 
other desire for meat than of that person to whom they belong.” Cf. 
the remark on VI, 0, 1, I. 

XI, 8, 3, 5. Here a sentence has been overlooked by the Translator. 

XII, 3, 5, 2: yady u mriyaie mair eva tam ayniltfiir dohattfy 
.Jktvdgmbhir iion yajamam Mate " but if he dies they bum him by 
his own (three) fires, without any (ordinary) fire for burning a dead 
body) and the other Sacrifices sit (through the sacrificial session) ” 
To me .t is probable that mavSynMir belongs to the last sentence, 

MI, S. 3, 17 ; puratlad dhi pratyay annam adyatc *' for from the 
front food is visibly eaten”; "visibly” as translation of j.raUjak 
conveys no meaning. Undenrtand; “ from the further side back" ■ 
the food , 5 conveyed back (: Into the mouth). In this same passage 
three flhcirt sentence h*vo been overlooked by the Translator 

XIII, 7, I, IS; HO mu martynh iakantt datum nrhati vihahtrman 

Mavranc i^Wa fmtha upamafifyyati *j5 madhm ... The last 

words : site (the earth) will sink into the midst of the water ” am 
wrongly translated ; tya here is, as so often in the Jaimintva briihmana, 
nearly equivalent to ahum “ I will sink " 

XIII, 8, 1, 19: tad vidh&yafaaedMvT^B^ tyawtv^AA varyS- 
motyepaxihvt yitryam hi karma. Translate : - Having attended te 
m, he encloses it m the non sunwise way with cords twisted in the 
non-imnw’se way; for it {this act) is a perform*** connected with the 

^ Y1V Eg8pLng hatl 1,06 pai<1 “ tk,Dtion to the place of 4». 

XIV , 1, 2, 2 : irsuajM mmbhamti. The context and comparison 

J, f ’ 4> lf e>prOT * tbat is the right reading; hmatah in 

the same passage means w on the hairy side ” 

Wfthlltewi n t 1S0 ' lm 'M adiryeva fa ( „ ma efa r(W0 > stou ^ d ki 
into jlJSf’ * K^nva-text we are tempted to correct ustau^d 
into asmutui, only an aorist of tranti yields a satisfactory 
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Antioch us King of the ^ avanas 

By .Tael Ghaepestier 

] T Ls too -well known to need more than a formal repetition here 
that two of the Rock Edicts of Afcka mention m his con¬ 
temporaries a number of kings of the West, the foremost of which u, 
a certain Antiochus. The most important passage is that of the 
Edict XIII (P Q), which I quote from the only version that is here 
wholly preserved, viz. that of Slmbbiizgarhl : 

ayi ca mukhawula 1 vijap Devanmfipriyata tjo dhramamjayo || 
to ca puna hd&a lkwtmmpriyaw Hut w sure-V* ca *»« 

pi yojanaiatefn yatra Amt\y6k> mhhi Ytmnraja param m tom Atiyokcm 
ait arc I rajani Turamayc nflfli a Aydikini nama Maka flams AUiasudaro 

naflU || ® . 

** Now this conquest, viz. the conquest by (preaching) Buddhism, 

is considered the highest one by the Beloved of the G <*K 

“ And even this conquest 1 has been won bv the Beloved of the 
Gods here * and in all the borderlands as far as si* hundred yoj'vm* 
where (lives) Antiochus, king of the Yiivaras (Westerners), am 
beyond this Antiochus * four (4) kings, Ptolemy by name. Antigonus 
by name, Magas by name, Alexander by name M 

Less illuminating is the passage in the second Rock Edict 

(ShahbAzgurM): j 

(a) AmtiijoJco Htum Yttmraja y >.i ca amne tarn AnOt/oka#* tatmmla 

Jfl *' Antiochus, king of the Yavanas, ami those other kings who are 
the v&hsjiIh * of this Antioduia . . ► 


■ lh- KAUi. Mta-br*. -I (f*W 

anunportntit Alid nwt not be ™pr*i«l here- _ w Dhammu in the 

£SthUwnlenc® 

b? *■ ropoUwlly » translation I^ - undone 

* This " here " undoubleJIv rraliluU u* « «»■ 1 J - wl,lre 

«•«. * - * ti ; r T v ^: M 55 ^ 

. SSTSS E£»:«. »«*- *—» b -'; 7 “ 

|J imdoubtMllY ti» Lxrnimon tni^mnfi at lba * ' & ]]\mI wilh) that 
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Kow, wlio ii th is Antiochus, k ing of the Yava nas l To this q aestion 
va Fiona replies have beeU given, and it may not be out of the wav 
shortly to review them here. 

Prinsep, JASB. vii. 156 sqq„ when first interpreting these 
inscriptions, suggested that we have here a mention of Antiochas 111 
who, during the earlier part of his reign, rightly earned the surname 

. *7 Gvettt " suggestion was only n natural one; for 

Antiochus HI is the one of all the Selcutids bearing that famous 
luiiiu o w oae dealings with the Indians we are aware. As is well 
'rijwn, Polybtm, xi, 34, tells us that during his Eastern campaign 
Antiochus accepted the surrender and the tribute offered bv 
0“^ *+> ’Mfc 1 But or 

?2Er , . W ? BOt ***** 13 St in *»7 P»l»bie tta* the 

Beloved of the Gods" could have been a contemporary of 
Antiochus III (223-187 n.c.). 1 

Frin^-p, when making the above-mentioned suggestion, was not 
yet aware of the contents of Rock Edict XHL A little later on, 
having deciphered also this edict, he abandoned his former idea and 
instead of Antiochus III suggested the first or .second king of that 
name: !} f whom the former may have the preference from his 

close family connection with both Ptolemy and Magas, which would 

readily give him the power of promising free communication between 
India and Egypt. 3 

IWiiUrec!" k T(i«-’'TH / Tr^d B, fc* 7 ™*“*"' S> Ut lh * ** 

t>*con[pr, n rh- D ‘ JBBrSAS. ui, 39S, in Inking 

lo the TMIOUH nrtliiaa ,a P ftttow,Mers J P°W tin S 

i» only natural Lt A«LTCl" JS T^JZ ™ ** ! ft 

of Anlioehiu wbo ttn. | a . jj_. v ,, ,,** P' ,|ntJ c* lo bare Inn tbir vii-Miln 
nrnl Pm e«rt>)nIv drew MmrhuinH f i nl,,s1: *’ m4 ‘* u * monnu-b of the period, 
wlr * amlautrtedly nunibom «r' h *“ °V d ‘ ,mhsiml »>»» *J™ 

t-TSt Sl P ' * h ‘ * <“*■ to ,«! 

A.w. hy 

IndiPHi ppinccuf tbut miq r . r:f i u , b ’ t, ’ "* 5(l1 ' •**■!* «<> known 

™- <•«» 1 " mm* 3 '!STiU«Ci” ,Qi ”‘ h ‘" **“ 

‘“i'StiS'S f ™«I I» **** 

trkkh wgiiM ag*m h* =* AMa+ivt -r ^ndnmi nn hdUii £iraiuuuia» 

Wikad Mnffnl m t hi" bc ' ** P- m 

¥l ' r 535 (fvpciatcd fuatu, jj, so ^ j 
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Wilson Jit AS. (O.S.) sii, 244 ft., arrived at the queer conclusion 
that the Jive kings mentioned in Hock Edict XIII were not con¬ 
temporaries. To quote his own words (p. 246): 11 Under this view 
1 should refer Alexander to Alexander the Great, Antigonns to Ins 
successor, Magas to the son-in-law of Ptolemy Philadelphia,! 
Ptolemy to either or all of the four first princes of Egypt, and 
Antiochus to the only one of the numl*r who wo know from clinical 
authors did visit India . . - Antiochus the Great," Wilson afterwards 
tells us that it seems highly improbable that Aioka should still have 
been alive in the year 205 H.C., upon which he fixed as being that 
of \ntioehiis’s Indian campaign ; this, consequently, would exclude 
Antiocbua III. Am) he likewise finds it utterly incredible that the 
Yavana king could bo Antiochus lathis chiefly because of the 
Bactrian and Parthian reMlions occurring during his reign. As, 
however, Wilson did not admit the identity of ASoH and P.yadasi, 
all hifl arguments must needs end in a non liquet. 1 

We next come to Lassen, who, in his JUertAumshttide , a. 
253 sqq.- seems to think Antiochus II to be the most probable one, 
though he finds chronological difficulties connected with the mention 
of Magas and Alexander. LaWs attitude is a little wavering, ant 
he made no verv lucky shot in suggesting that Asoka should have sen 
embassies to ail these princes already at his coronation-which *> 
anvhow, totally unwarranted by the existing irescriptm^ 

That it was Antiochus II with whom Asoka entered into relations 
was also taken for granted by Scnart' and ^ . Smith. Jlultmc m 
his edition of the A*oka inscriptions, p. -«*'* sq_, 1*trays a little 

lu. u, «»Uy *» w- A**- *■»+-*—* 

CIII., i, 502, has taken up no definite position. As ar as ' P 
writer is awaro-and it seems unnecessary to mention that hi- 
information can scarcely be complete on this point -- ^ rMl 

seem to be mi one m assuming tbe ki 

1 This iwnlpnw contain* hr* T*lher **P*«» l Sotii; 

■Min-in-law hut thi> aiepoon (sad p" l w * r (J . pMhMiiliiu, 

W* mother, IM rtnikr. m *1*0 ** in Tht NM* 

* WH**-- nfjnimrnt* w«* -**- cSgh» — right in 

Tnpff, p. IHI «i- »*■an * ? ^ „ s | iphl exmggwktion. that IVinst-p 

liliniinnlinp Aftiiochu* III; htt r ' , ^ fan 'ptwiMjr * misprint— 

hA.1 definite]* And Hi»n Anti«hu* II (Hnkrs *r n I~ 

11 for 3}, „ ^ T J _qiu 

* Cf- bucriptfon* rfr Pi)mtituy, n. 2M sqq- i ■ 

* Cf. Atok i». 3rd «!-. P- 
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in its! 1 it} Antiochm II»* Ov^rwIipIiniDg consomug of wboluily opinioi) 
tlnip. icwiis to pi cad the case of th i# king as having irctivtd from 
his pious neighbour embassies preaching the doctrine of the 
Enlightened One, 

Before we proceed further a few words should be said concerning 
those other princes mentioned in Rock Edict XIII, 

As concerns TummSya there can happily be no doubt. That it 
denotes one of the Ptolemies has been taken for granted ever since 
the days of Prinsep; and it seems quite obvious that none but 
Ptolcnu II Pliilaiielphiis, whose tong reign covered nearly four 
decenniums (265-247 ml), would fit into the chronology of Afoka’a 
rcip.- As for Main or Maga there existed, no doubt, more than one 
princeling of the name of Magas; but there can be little doubt that 
we have to do here with that Magas of Cyrene whose* regnal yearn 
^ between c.^300-250 B.r*. Already Bidder® remarked that 
* 0r ■dwfilt'nt (Sh.) would rather render a Greek 

AvTiy4vT\$ than ‘^vrfyoww. However, although we know of at 
* nfi * one Antigenes, 1 he, for obvious reasons, cannot come m here. 
Tire old Antigor.cs who met his fate at Jpsus (301 ».<-.) seems to be 
out of the question; and thus there remains only his grandson, 
surnamed from the place of his birth Gonatas, who** reign extended 
between 276 and 239 n.c. Finally, Atila^iara (or Alibja^dala. K.) 
has long been taken to be Alexander of Epirus’ who was'the son of 
: - V fr J '| 8 JJ“ Antigone * the daughter of Berenike I and sister of 
519 rc ^ T,rtl > TliW arc generally given as 272-c. 255 no. 
"wcver; a classical historian of authority has suggested that he should 
ra her 1«- identified with Alexander of Corinth (252-c. 244), the son 
of Craterns. 1 bor such an assumption there exists, as far as I can find 
nut not the very slightest foundation; and I shall still take it for 
granted that Alexander of Epirus is the person mentioned here. 

The chief interest is, however, concentrated upon the identity 

» 1 *" **. T*f Itotur uf Sefacu*, 1, 298. «to. 

Ku^ImV^iTcT' **** !° "' ink ol “ ,,f 1>tofcmv 111 

oi (bo three firet Ilnurs*- l‘i fl | 0 mv if* dij ' lo, '* ,,; ,llC < hratiulopy 

temporary of till* litZ ^ w “ ntrt ‘ “ » «*«* « «~ 

* Cf. Zf>UG. XK 137 . 

* a. Cli. i* p. XXI. note 2. 

1 Cf. the literature quoted j„ {'//. :■ _ 

' tt. Plutarch, fbr* n$< *, 4 . * p ' 

* Cf, Beloch. GriteUadt Gtmhkkit, iii, 2, y. lew. 
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of Antiochus. As we have already mentioned above, modern scholarly 
Opinion seems to have fairly unanimously fixed upon the second 
monarch of that name. Personally I am inclined gravely to doubt 
this conclusion as I shall explain presently. As an introduetoiy 
remark I shall only emphasise tny opinion that, whoever be this 
Yntioclius, there is not the slightest reason for assuming that the man 
mentioned in Rock Edicts Xlll and II would not be the same person. 

Ant lock us II, sumamed probably by the grateful^ Milesians 
Tbeos “ the god/* was the younger son of Antiochus I Sotor, w hom 
he succeeded between October, 262, and April, 261 b.c.’ at the age of 
about twenty-four. Ha died rather suddenly in 246 B.C. (or joesib y 
late in 2*7, cf. Cambridge A*tcient HUt., vii, 716) at the age of scarcely 
more than forty. He, like at least one of his successors, seems to have 
been a special favourite with the scandalmongers of the period . 
Phylarchus,* most foul-mouthed perhaps amongst Greek historians, 
tells us shocking stories about his drunken bouts and his inclination 
towards young man of somewhat dubious accomplishments, borne 
or even most of this mav be true; but we still may do well in taking 
note of the warning uttered by one of the beat modem author,ties 
on the history of the Seleucitls, 1 

What interests u« in this connection is. however, not so much the 
character of Antiocbus 11 as the main events of Ins reign. He 
undoubtedly inherited from his father a war with Egypt wh.ck came 
to an end only during bis very lost years, and an unbroken senes of 
troubles with'the petty despots and quarrelsome c.tV-stat^ofAsia 
Minor, As far as the very scanty evidence goes. Autiodras II spent 
the whole of his reign in the last-named country and m Syr*; and 
there is certainly no evidence whatsoever for his having ever proceeded 
to the east of the Mesopotamian rivers to vbit t he outlying ponces 
of his vast and loosely-knitted empire. Furthermore we have the 
direct evidence of the historians, above all that of Jt*b^ 
tpuomaur Pon W i Trogi, that during the reign of Ant ochus II the 

~ „ Tr o. *-* *«. 

<or • short P»i«l of 

time, restored by Antiochus the Great. 

: 35— 

with tins Catv&ridgt Hi*. tU* v jj 41,. 

* Ap- Alhmmmu x, ^; cf. d* Var. " 8 

< CL Bonn* loc. cit., i* 172. 
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Obscurity unfortunately veils the events which lead tip to the 
foundation of the Parthian and Rnctriau kingdoms at a date not far 
removed from 250 n,c. We, however, know that Awakes and Tiridates, 
whatever may have been their dome what disputed ancestry, killed 
the satrap Phercclcs 1 and ousted the Seleucid troops from Parthia, 
And we also know that Diodotus, " governor of the thousand cities 
of Bactria,” * revolted and made himself independent of Antiochus II 
at about the same time. This Oiodotus (I) must have reigned for a 
comparatively short period if the suggestion be correct that his son 
and successor, Diodotus II, was on the throne during the eastern 
expedition of Seleucus ] I. 5 


The date 250 b.c. suggested for these important events is, of course, 
a somewhat arbitrary one, though it cannot be very far from correct! 
There is. however, scarcely anything to show that just about this date 
the position of Antiochus II was an especially complicated and 
dangerous one, a circumstance which would have afforded to the 
mutinous satraps of the East an easy opportunity for breaking loose. 
On the contrary, the troubles in Asia Minor during the later years of 
Antiochus seem rather to have slightly subsided, and a peace with the 
none too successful ruler of Egypt was concluded ou what seems to 
have been rather favourable terms just about that date, Seleucid kings 
have been known to have devoted their attention towards Eastern 
affair* in circumstances far more critical than those prevailing about 
250 b.c. However, Antiochm II, wine-sodden and somewhat inefficient 
J te ^nrloubtcrllv was, seems totally to Imvc lacked interest in his 
Eastern provinces and to have devoted all hia spare interest to the 
offers of Asia Minor, which were always disastrous to the successors of 
Seleucos As far as I am able to form rl opinion on these obscure 
events, the revolts of the Parthinns and of Diodotus* may well have 

AndtaBWH, cl. ( UK S. 43$, ' kiT hti qu* A*t*rL^vTli «fJto £jj^ h ° ck '* or 
™. -Una* definite 2 h. ** to 

* Juitin, uli, 4 . 

* «, CM. j, 430 sq. 

n-stry tv « twp 0 f jfc«H. wm 

l^nty dcplmnr, during hi, war wi.h I£ "° rae 
■ t •*.<■»• qaita lifcdy that Uiodctu- h*l b«n 2” 

provlare .Wly dartog th, W«rcyaUy ot iTSVS, T** 

to mi rad in 281/80 B.C. DvwIdIlJ who*. „i„ n , , ^ ’ * tJch “ ro<> 

STi r ia *£« 

** ^ *■ «■— iT 
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bepiiti several years earlier thaa 200 B.C., during the very critical 
period following upon the death of Antioch us I, 1 

What has been summarily put forth here according to mv humble 
opinion decidedly speaks against the suggestion that the Amtiij&ko 
iw»a Yonaraja mentioned in the Hock Edicts XIII and I i should 
be Antioch us II Tlieoa, He seems to have devoted no interest to his 
Eastern provinces; at a probably early date during his reign he was 
despoiled of the most important one, viz. Bactria (with Sogdiana). 
by the rebellion of Diodotus, perhaps a little later also of Parthia 
by the upheaval led by Arsakes anti Titillates. Thus being entirely 
cut of! from connection with the Further Orient and devoting all his 
energy to the affairs of Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, there was little 
if any opportunity for Antioch us IT to have established connect ions 
with the Emperor of the Indians, who was no longer his immediate 
neighbour. And A3okn, provided he was still continuing his missionary 
activities outside his own borders, would rather have turned to Bactria 
than to distant and inaccessible Syria. 

And now let us turn to the one other Antiochus that would be 
possible in this connection, viz. Atitiochus l Soter, and try to find 
out whether there are not. better reasons for identifying him with 
Amtivoka, king of the Yavan&s. 

Antiochus was the son of Scleucus, the most prominent of all the 
successors of Alexander, the greatest man of all next to the world* 
conqueror himself,* who was cut down by the monstrous Ptolemy 
Koraunos at the very moment when he seemed able to raise himself 
into the position of a second and niaylre wiser Alexander. 3 His mother 
was Apama, the daughter of Spjtamcnes, one of the great lords of 
Eastern Iran, who had fallen during the Oriental campaign of 
Alexander ; she was given to Seleucus at the great raairingo festival 


of ttw yntinfi Sekurus. the etder son of Antiochus 1, who was probably viceroy of 
Irnti, and must have been pul to d«*lh in the year 1203 a.C- (cf. tie van. toe. cit,, i, 
IfiO, n. 3 P l (JU; Cambridge Ancirnl Hist. Yii* 700 Wlwtl 1 maw ihal 

h 4 Ve been popular And perluipfl SVtti tri«L to iflrh on hi* own, whik* 

Atilioehiu Jl waj jurrhApa l eu a well likvd throughout ilia Eiut, 

1 Hi r <sn if auch wore I he cab e llttre ii no nracm for tlm xvtdark norndjoifi |rul 
brad about Diodotu* (and e?en Atoacc*) not bring mentioned by A£oka. For 
AkfkAn uvt-u if lie had happened to tiwf about Romo upniibg in harem, wi>M 
sctrpfly have considered its lfadrr worthy of mention ai om of lb* kiogi tonuprl id 

with Aiittachttft. 

J CL Arfiannj T A ql, 2^ r fk 

1 %kaaiu p iioeoniing to th* available OTkienw (cf, Axzivnl 

vli, 98 f g. ]) p wbla raunJproi aonaa lime between 3(Kh Kovtimbw* 2ft 1, and MiwA 
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in Susa (324 b.c.Jl 1 And though moat other Macedonian nobles seem 
to have repudiated their Persian spouse after the death of the great 
conqueror* Seleueus faithfully kept to Isis Iranian wife. 3 It seems 
scarcely improbable that, owing to his Iranian parentage, Antioch us 
from an early age did not feel out of touch with his Eastern subjects, 
and that they lor that same reason clung to him with greater 
sympathy than to rulers of immixcd Macedonian or Greek origin, 1 

Antioch us moat, probably accompanied his father during at least 
a purt of his great Eastern expedition ; for he was with him during the 
long march that ended on the battlefield of Ipsua (301 b.c.). Iii that 
battle, as a youth of little more than twenty, Antiochus unshrinkingly 
flung himself In the face of the formidable Poliorectes, his future 
father-indaw, and to a great extent bore the brunt of the battle, 
Demetrius no doubt routed him; but while this magnificent 
emdrittere chased bin adversary far from the field lm aged father, 
deserted by his own troops, went down before the lancers of Sekucua, 
and the battle ended in the defeat and temporary downfall of the house 
of Antigonus. 

What we next hear about Antioch us i.s the romantic store, made up 
in the best Greek style, of Mm and his step-mother, Stratcmiee* the 
daughter of Demetrius, It does not vividly interest us id. this 
connection. \\ luit interests us more is that Antioehus r when once 
married to Stmtonice, was act up by his father ns his co-regent and 
tin the viceroy of the whole eastern jiart of the empire from 
Mesopotamia to the very frontiers of India. His title was that of 
; and there are even preserved a few coins with the legend 
BamXt'orts EfXttitfati koi '/Imdjfon, which may most- probably 
date from this very period. 4 The date of hh elevation weema to have 


1 Vi. ArrimnaM, Am****, Y U t A, AxUtoUnw I ih™ mxt pmlmblj *■** I**m in 
f" 3 wy. UidL «Ennul» nt the Mum of M* dsmth, hit? nttY-four Joans old (B* to*. 
™- ell.. i T Ills, quoting' EHj&hiu*. i* 25a). 

1 Cl. ffc»i]?hfr.Urim^. IhxirArt T Sfiemeidu, i F 7 . 

* 1,1 T W *■ " Antioduw . . . had 

» thing^ to liii l^rcrttr. \ n ih D pUc*. hw hold npon the ojutom ^iFinwi 

22 ^ 1 * n?°r Br ’ 11 b * *■*«f Wnua «uid , 1 *** pooph-. 

Tbrntloh til9 m/il C * l ' y0 10 * W k <J < ^ Mtwl. W*« om> ist thflnudTV.. 

Jnf 1 T{ l '■ r!ul|,, of ““ *"*>** of 1rt« wwr hi. hindnri " (Borrn. 

* ^ * V6it ,ur «« P*™ I’.rinUg, .litre fc ,|„m ir a ni„ n pw 

Tho pRR&rii^i ^jurirnr //mI. rjj 03. cormulv 
“ ¥i “ rty ** ■“* w “ not wilbout 
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been somewhere about 293 (292) B.a, and bis vtoeroyalty apparently 
did not come to an end until lie succeeded his murdered father in a 
still more powerful and responsible position, it thus seems obvious 
that he roust have governed the east of the realm during at. least 
some twelve years. And though next to nothing is known ol his 
activities during this period there seems little doubt that they were 
manifold. The foundations of many Greek cities throughout Iran 
seem to be to his credit 1 ; and probably he may have done more lor 
the spread of Hellenism throughout the Far East than anyone else, 
Alexander himself perhaps excepted. 

During the time of his eastern viceroy utty Antioch us may have 
entered into those friendly connect tons with Bmdnsara Vl^TpofcaTTj? 5 
mentioned by Hegosander. 3 It may have been also during this period 
(roughly 293 281 B.e.) that he dispatched a curtain Dalmaehus of 
Pktmu as his ambassador to the then capital of India A That 
Antioehus did really spend most o! Im time in the East seems clear 
from the circumstance that some time during the years 285-283 
his father wrote to hint about the fate of hk father-in-law Demetrius ; 
and at that time Antioch us had taken up his residence in Media* 5 
Even long after his ascension of the throne Ant boh us seems to have 
upheld his sway over the far-oiT Eastern province^ as in 271 73 u,c. 
the then governor of Bactria, who may well have been Diodotus, 
sent him elephants to assist him in the war with Ptolemy Philaddphus. 
Whether during the Iasi years of his reign his hold upon the Far East 
became less ,st minx it is impossible to uncertain, though audi o condition 
seems intrinsically not improbable* 

From what lias been shortly set forth alcove it is quite obvious that 
the connections of Aatiodnis t writh the East were of long and solid 

1 Cf. von OuEN- hmid, Ge-M-kirAU lmn*< p. *q.; tin^aEm qf aiiffioritie*, the lute 
Eih Meyer, [farm .. xxxtii, ilia, of AutiofhiW a- " ik snw« aher in hW 

UqbrHiefrriiiig fa*! vefscboltaiis StAJu-tfTiiLiKfcr Cf* iitao Keviui, be. eii P| j + JU3. 

■ Thai * hi-i n ruin’ sboiaTii b** trmnalilc'niled into A fjiifrrilAilik* not „ 1 have 

rrlrd to \wovi\ folk wing- «IUer ifUwpretitloriR. in J/lM.v* p. ];l* On 

tSiinilw^r*—or whatever uria hie name tCIH. i r 49$^—fif. the riv-ret but utterly hypo- 
tbotki] by the late Prufi^wior Cinwroniski in ftwjnibOrienSnliArftzit ii + ti aqi| ap 

whivh, acetirdinp tn my opinion, afford* no tangible- result*, 

1 Cf. Fmpm. //wT. 6Vtrwratfl, if* 421. The story of the Indian tinp Anting 
to buy a philosopher, which iRP rtrikingJy un- Indian, ia apparently meant for 
a witty finrvr ft! She hr-nff brbnri^n« + kl t|(W nat intrtrul rts heir. 

4 Hie wUfjlit discrepancy Iwtwwn CHI* i P 4t^ r vkn Sek-ncu* and i. 4Jt3 h whn m 
Antiorhua I U abeU to hai e#*FU UlS* Dnlmacbca to India h probably of fi u cqiiseque-Ji ne 
at all. for he tmiy in reality bate been went by AtUlochtt* acting as the vlwny cd 
b is father in I ho Kji? 1 fed. fianiAtwv JiYA cukou *nl A m 
1 Cf. Bpvapi, k». oil.* i, $9 eq* 
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standing. By hi a mother Apamo, the daughter of Spitainenes, 
he was half Iranian. Already in his early youth he had probably 
visited the East in the train of his great father, and from the age of 
thirty on he, for about twelve years, held the viceroyalty of all the 
vast loud between Mesopotamia and Afghanistan, between the 
Jajartes and the Persian Gulf. Even after having succeeded to the 
throne he seems to have maintained a firm grip on his eastern 
provinces. During Ids term as viceroy he must have entered into 
relations with his powerful neighbour, the Indian Emperor Bindusiira, 
and sent envoys to liis court. Asoka, the son of Bindusara, dearly 
must have inherited these relations with a friendly and powerful 
neighbour. Thus there can be little doubt, to the present writer at 
least, that Antiochns I and no one else is in reality the Amtivoka, 
king of the Yavanas, of the Rock Edicts. 

The five kings mentioned in Rock Edict XIII would thus most 
probably be the following ones :■— 

Antioch us f Soter, end of 381 or beginning of 280 — October 262 
or April, 26] e.cj. ; 

Ptolemy II Philadelphia, 285-January 240 b.c. ; 

Antigonua Gonatas, 276-230 n.r.; 

Magas of Cyrene, c. 300-c, 250; 

Alexander of Epirus, 272-c. 2yo t 

the two last ones being, for chronological purposes, without any 
decisive value. 1 J 


If I am right in assuming that Antiochns 1 is the Yavana Lin. 

rt? ot ,: * h °- * - -.«< 7 «l :z»z 

doubting this suggestion—this will, of course, have a certain influence 
upon the fixing of the dates of these edicts. Antiochns I must as we 
have already mentioned, have been well known to Bindusam as well 
as to Asoku himself* There is scarcely any reason for doubting that 
fmrly constant diplomatic connections were upheld between the 
court of Antiochia and that of Pa t aliputra. And if that were the casl 

-isr/C Kr; 1 "- *-*■ * * 

***- f*w*S m, t m. <rf ‘: W "r. Btbcb. 

an<3 Of Amipone, wife of Pyrrhui of Kpiru*. Brn-nit i rh . ! PI1 *’ 
f'toVniv I ami Ixworno Uw mother of Ptokmv T[ \t " 1U i IITic<i ! "' r half-brother 
Ihii raW; hv him»cJf numiH Arama iJw, a, ' . 1 1,15 Wl|S 1 h* wmin of 
An I tame , m th 0 T ‘ E ^» J "“ ™» 

* AJfljfe* u Korcmor at Bonut o t ihn ventm . 

lifetime (if kin Utlarr b mny ikln-^ih u , HirfM ^ ■luring tb* 

.*«... p~.w, .«» j x-g* " r " •» A-wtai 
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the death of Autioohus in the current year 262-261 n + t\ could not long 
have been unknown in India, Whether Higa^ of Gyrate or Alexander 
of Epirus, known to Asoka probably only through their relationship 
and other connections with Antiochus* were alive or dead would he 
oi little or no consequence to the ruler o[ India ; and he would 
probably have cared little more about the fate o! Antigomis Gooatas. 
Xuy, it may even have been fairly indifferent to 1dm which One of the 
Ptolemies was occupying the throne of Egypt. But with the Selencid 
king* the greatest prince of the age besides himself, the mm ruler who 
was striving to uphold the traditions of Alexander, it was otherwise. 
No doubt Asoka would be well aware of his movements ; no doubt 
the death of a Sdeucid kin^ would be looked upon m a momentous 
affair even in distant Fatal iputra. 

The late lamented Senart in his admirable work on the Asoka 
inscriptions 1 formulated the theory which seems to have been 
unanimously adopted by later scholars, that all the Hock Edicts 
were incised at one and the same time. Such a theory seems to be 
supported by the fairly uniform style of these edi cts, as well as by the 
lust one which appeam to contain a sort of summing up of the whole 
code of dhanimdipi's. Renart, however, was far from blind to certain 
evidence that seems rather to contradict his own theory, though it 
was only natural that he should try his best to explain it away. As 
hir as l can understand, it must be quite correct to suggest that the 
fourteen edicts were really indeed at {he same time ; but this does 
not at all mean that they were originally composed at the very same 
date. That this is not the case is my own humble but firm opinion, 
of which I shall have to say a few words prraenlly,- 

First of all let us turn to the Rock Edict XIII. in a way the most 
important one of them all, which we continue to quote from the 
ShabliazvarliT version 

( 1 ) a^iruoabbmtam Demnaprutsa Priadmiiw ram Ealtga 
vijUa |; diadhmmtre pmnaiolasaha&e ye Into a par mi he salasahasramatre 
taira hate hihuktmtahe m mute | { 2 ) tala pnai adhttna ladhem KatigefU 
time dkramaiihnu dhramaka>mta dhramanuiasti m Demmipriyasa [| 
m a$ti finusocam Dera an priam vijiniti 1 Katitjani [| 

1 Cf. Ijj* tjUfTipiifyn* 4r. ii, 'Itt eqq, 

E In ihp bibbing ! urn not ranwraed with any iiMptifirti Accept the barton 
Hwk Edicts and th# two one* ItiinuU md Jiqp vj^. OJ the new 

Vcriion, tlw d^iviii'rry of which vm innimnnHl in the itiQ r v, 1 hiw, nn^ 
brtiuulHv, not been able to pithi-r cron lha scant lest information.. 

1 njiNifu Bahkr; but cf. tifkUi 9 flJraWJi {CIL i 4 , p. ictu). 
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(8) tiyi ca mukhnmnla rijtitjr. Devatumtprijfusst tjo dfirotnavijatjo || 
so at punt i kid/io Demmtnpriyatn ihtt at strecsu at amtmt, etc. 


(10) ■ • *.. . samtra Decanampriyttsa dhratmuusasH 

itmtumtainli \ 

(11) - stfUft ea (ithxtfe apt dhrttmadipi rtipista 


liti putra pa point nu mu namm vijayam via vijetavia mamtu 
tnm aj t/a rija 1 imtiafit tja dhmmai-ijayo || 


When the Beloved of the Gods, the King of auspicious 
countenance, hail been eight years anointed, the Kiilifigaa were 
conquered. One hundred and fifty thousand men were deported 
thence, one hundred thousand were slain there, many times that 
mini her died. After that, now the Kulifigas have been taken possession 
of. there is on the side of the Beloved of the Gods /salons study of 
Buddhism, love of Buddhism, instruction in Buddhism. This is the 
repentance of the Beloved of the Gods having conquered the 
Kalin gas.’* 

“ Now this conquest, via. the conquest by (preaching) Buddhism, 
is considered the highest one bv the Beloved of the Gods. And even 
this conquest has been won by the Beloved of the Gods here and in 

all the borderlands-everywhere they follow the instruction in 

Buddhism by the Beloved of the Gods/’ 

“ And for this purpose has this edict concerning Buddhism been 
composed, viz, that those sons and (great) grandsons that tuny be 

bom to me should not deem a new conquest fit to be won . . , butthat 

they should hold the Conquest by Buddhism (to be) the (true! 


Now wl»t do wo loom from tiii, edict! First of oil tbot, hnyin, 

boon anointed for night yon,,, i. 0 . in ft. yon, 8, 0 nf.o. Id, 

T l ™ 1 "•“I"?” 1 ,h " Wibsn country where „ unv l„„„| re ,| 
thousand people d«d, won, .loin, „ worn ,»Hod oS into' „p, iv i lv 
Furtlje,. that ft. Beloved 0 r the (Jed., repenting ftj. 
slnngktor and .11 the mieene. bnngbt npnn the innneent popnlntien 
ol Knlmgn, knd now become . *nloa. B tuldlU.t,* w | lo (0 . 

1 KuLiI tfittvv\\y rijttftnp. ^ 

conversion, which tnm nf ****'• 

innnfilLAt.lv after the Kftjffija rampnim " 1 " VPr " 10, l "'Cured 

»- ton those Virtues fthit-l, Aieta^n... '(.»*],« let ,W 

pra!*i «» the amnl nterUcrfruu ejim are an fit in jciii J'tn havn'l ' ' + K ’ ' te ’* 
areimff the people i.f KUimja. h ■„ . lwn P**«lretl even 

Bo-idhiim «u at tfint tin» wH™„a r | j d tflJ1[ JWrtiflabl* rtmrliwloe ,U, 

Aaoka dill really ftriffinai* from ^ ** * nd th “ * h * ™«voreion <,f 
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Ilia newly adopted faith not only throughout his own realm but also 
within those of his western ami southern neigh I tours. Ho also 
apparently tells us that he had still got no (great] grandsons bora to 
him—it would be rather an unwise conclusion to apply these words 
also to his sons—which seems to be the ease elsewhere {cf, Rock Ivliets 
IV. V, VI, etc.). Finally, it is to bo observed that the usual introductory 
words (Devanampriyah Priyadorii raja from aha) are missing here 
without any risible reason. 

All those circumstances taken together seem to me to prove that 
this is ill reality the oldest of the edicts hitherto known. Ii was, 
according to my humble opinion. made public immediately after the 
conquest of Kftlingu and the con version that followed upon it, i.e. 
it may well belong to the ninth year after the abhiiehi. And this 
year must fall several years licfora the death of Antiochus I for reasons 
to which we shall return presently. That in the filial redaction of the 
Rock Edicts it come to lie counted as the lost one—for the fourteenth 
does not, for obvious reasons, count in the same way ns the other 
ones—seems well explicable as its contents are quite different from 
those of the previous rescripts. 1 

After this earliest of the preserved edicts there can be little doubt 
what follows, vis?, the two separate edicts of Dhauli and Jaugnda. 
At the latter place they both present introductory words of a slightly 
simpler trend than the usual formula, viz. Ikrawiwpiye h*axm aha 
“ time spenketh the Beloved of the Gods " ! ; while at Dhauli even 
this simple introduction has been neglected and substituted by the 
simple /JrrnlMMpipm eoaiiwiwf, etc. Which is really the original 
version cannot now be fully made out, though it stems rather probable 
that the introductory words at Jauj-nda may represent a later addition. 

The separate edicts apparently contain rules and ail vices for the 
peaceful administration of the recently conquered KiHmga country 
and for the pacification of the unconquered border-tribre of that 
province,* From this it- seems pretty clear that they must be ascribed 

> 111* mum Why it IV. lint publl«hed in K-itlifif* in, of claim*. ijulle ennspicTWUn 
and hits bnn painted mn lohjt **«. It »»nM, hnwtcre, be »lill more obvious If the 
^lict «» tenlly published tam«limi«ly afire the ™aq««t nml act several 

mfterwiirdii. t 

* It (M'nu jm-uliar that tin- epithet prifpdiirhn should occur nowhere m the 
twe Maturate edict*, For ihitt wine local Hi®"! unknown In U* nun account. It 
it al*> abuewhat rrmarUld* that in the second wpoiale wlici Oh. h»« everywhere 
Iknimiqiprwth where J. uses lhr wind ntjit (cf, the parallc! conditionn PWTmilinj! in 

Rock Edict VlU. A s cf. t il. 1*, p- “**}■ .. . . lH 

* tV* are »l renjlly reminded of th* existence even to this day of ttneinlizrd hill- 

tritppi within the frontier diilrirt* ol Oriwa, etc:. 
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to the period immediately following upon the conquest, Le, to the ninth 
year after the coronation. The immediate objection to this argument 
will lie that the twMmaltaa mentioned in these edicts as being sent out 
«t fixed tunes must in all probability he identical with those of whom 
we hear in the Rock Edict Ilf, which is dated in the year 12/13 after 
the iMtsrka fcf, also the dhamamahmatta’s of Rock Edict V who 
were* appointed for the first time in the year 12-13 after the vhhiM 
Such an objection, however, seems to mo to be lacking in validity 
The separate edicts simply speak of mahMm's resident in Tosali ‘ 
or Bunapa, of whom one waa sent out every fifth year on a general 
tour of inspection, while at Ujjayini (and Taxila ?) everv third year 
was the date of the inspection-tonra. The Rock Edict III, again 
ftptmks of yxdda, mjufa (m jjiihi), snd prSdihka (whatever they be) 
te be sent out as inspectors every fifth year ^ 

the whole of my empire ” The inference- seems to bo that such to UIS 
of inspection wera at first instituted at Ujjayini and Taala- perhaps 
even iluring the time of Anoka's own viceroyaltv or on account of some 
revolts at those plaeea-and that they were then after the Kilinga 
congest further inshttited „t Tosali and Samipft * finally, under the 
ml.in-ace of Buddhism they were extended over the whole of the 
'■rnpio-. There need thus be no immediate chronological connection 
between the two separate edicts, „ud the Rock Edict III 

A further reason for thinking the two sepamta edicts to have been 
pu , , 5 hrf < ^ mt | J at th , lim( aa M jh( ^ t " 

(Xfn. Xft secuLs to be found in the prescription (I Sep, Ed Dhauli I 
apparently preceded hv ceremonial dmmmino- n, i ' ™ded— 

- T <~" - •«*•' an 

not yet incised on the rocks, but was prcLv d n the I 7 *“* 

proclamation. 1 f 11_ ^ fl pe of n royal 

: :rr„^ iss-t *.sm ** -■ «« 

Ti ^ W«»* Zl £ «J»t , )f lh * 

2ETS^ * n,J hi " h ^ t,irr (Oft til, f*!**‘* rioted 

farther ih F Bpntauporftry tiny T,*« „f ™ Cf ’ Pi * u, t ,v - 3- There U 

mSZTS 7* ** *"* ,ini ^ 

ol (Wmgupu ^ 1 ' ^ ’ ■*+ Slill IqrtW ^ u 

W T" nl,,rv ■■"<* <-I -hlet I ™ ml r,d ‘ «■*-)! *hd Ihr-r, **, 
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As lor the other Rock Edicts, they may well be of the same date 
alt of them—with one possible exception, via. Edict \ III. In thin 
document we are told that .yoka, having been anointed ten years, 
he. in the year 10/11 after the coronation, nnule a pilgrimage to 
Sarpbodki* I am at one with Professor L>. K. Rhamhirkar 1 that this 
word must mean the place where supreme enlightenment was reaches! 
by the Buddha Gotama, u\ Rsdh-Gayu, 1 And it seem* only natural 
that AAoka who, after the bloody conquest of KlliBga, had been 
converted to Buddhism—though most probably a very simple layman's 
Buddhisnt—should m soon as possible set out to visit wlisit must 
perhaps be considered the most sacred spot by the followers of the 
Tathagatu*s doctrine. 

The eighth edict lacks the usual introductory words, and for that 
reason may possibly have been given, before it was included in the 
collection of the fourteen rescripts, in u somewhat different form. But 
of this we T of course, know nothing. All that can be said is that it 
seems quite possible that this edict was really of a somewhat older 
date and was originally published shortly after the (first) pilgrimage 
to B5dh«GayfL In spite of various interpretative efforts 3 it is s 
unfortunately* far from dear what is meant by the words 
Det^anampitfom PriyadadnQ rano hhujf timtie of the last sentence. 

As for the renminmg Rock Edicts ft-YJI, 1X-XI1* JUV)* tw° of 
Them, viz, the third and the fourth, deafly state that they were 
published when Asoku had been anointed for twelve years, he, in 
the year 12/13 after the abhwbt ; and the Sixth Pillar Edict furnishes 
the information that a 11 resc ript on Buddhism pr was composed at this 
very date im dftammaHpi UkhSpi&l Although 

it is not. of course, impossible—or perhaps even rather probable — 
that some of these edicts should have appeared earlier in a somewhat 
different form, it scenia fairly obvious that in their present shape they 
w ere ail issued at one and the same date. 

As concerns their internal arrangement only a few words may be 
added here. The introductory words of Rock Edict 1 (uftm 
dhommatipi DwSmmpri^no Friga&mm mM JeiAdprtff* Oimur) 
recur at the beginning of Edict XIV, and are, of course, a phrase put 


1 Cf. /A alii* 159 iq. , , ™ 

; With tWi ** of the wonl -tmtodhi rl. Jm lu, iv, 236, £': «iw- 

bodklm vi'^-i>»fj cL tmthtTfiir in the Humffljlid^J ^mX NtimIi liidrfip- 

tkinsh «LiIk P■«»*!< 

* cl. e,g. L6dan, Site. h*r. IVmm. AbtA. ti- llw. 9 t&S-t, p 
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have 1>een a rescript not to the subjects in general, but to cemin 
religious sects that were at dagger* drawn between each other. 1 

Now if the Rock Edict II, which mentions Antioch us, was in its 
present form published in the year 12/13 after the abhisirka t which 
no doubt wlis the erase, this won hi give ns the means not for fixing its 
actual date, but for fixing the latest date at which it can possibly 
have been published. The death of Axitiochua I occurred between 
October, 262, and April* 261 b.c. ; and there is little or no doubt that 
it would have been known in India at least in 261/260 B.CL This 
consequently marks the latest date possible for a rescript that speaks 
of Antioch us its being still alive. If the present version of the fourteen 
Rock Edicts were published at such a date—which is, of course* only 
a working hypothesis and intrinsically not very probable—the year 
of the coronation would be calculated by adding 12/13 to 261/260, 
by which means we would arrive at 274/272 B.C. as the latest possible 
date of the aMixdh. And as tradition unanimously asserts that 
Atoka was raised to the throne four years lie fore his coronation the 
date of his real accession would fall between the years 278 and 
276 B.C. 

The length of Blndusara’s reign is given differently in different 
sources ; but perhaps the moat probable one is the calculation of the 
Pnriinas. according to which he reigned for twenty-five years. lf P 
nnw\ we reckon with the accession of Atoka as having taken place 
between 278 and 276 b.c,, this would bring the beginning of Bmditsam’s 
reign to a date .somewhere between 303 and 301 b.-l\ Considering the 
accepted date of Releucus" Indian expedition (305 b.cJ 1 —which is, 
however, nothing but a not incredible hypothesis—and the assertion 
of Arrian that Megan thenes did repeatedly {rroAAd#f(s) visit the 
residence of Candragupta * eudh a date would seem rather early, 

1 It in Hirttinlf ranuirkahta thal tbi* rescript contain* nt ktfM %wq word* which 
tlrangly remind mi of Jain tcrwtflloloKy* vii. [nra-£Fmfi) in D Ahd 

\n J (litis, by ibe wiy, mu*j jm-fca 41 poi^sod of •erjptuira 1 '. not 'pure in. 
doelrido" an"rendered by HultzBch). Of tbr ofiictiU nrliMOT*d hm the dhnrma- 
1 wfcftaiMrw ia in *11 jrafotMily the upcoi*l Mipervinor ot tho BuddhUI (rf. 

1>Ihi.Tflptf VII. %)- r thr ftIQtaJAa certainly h** got nothing to do «jlh tho 
ijiiHibiJhptiMt >4 Kmi|i!ym {liras CIL i* p. 22, □. 4|—ha »J possibly bo atma?- sort 
of dVrrwtr the mim ; tho i™i-&Akw*iI» ia the lupcrtimsr of lino holy wms (and 
probably of tho pmjrfcpot*, cf. fU^fc Eti. If), * purely Brahmin oAftiftl. 

• o. cm* i, 43W, e&s. 

1 it rniut, hourv«r v he observed diet those wonU do not nemiurily involve 
that I'ftndrn^iipta whj still h.|i^e- during all thr visits. though I ho text **ys i*«pa 
EvAphvr* u* rsr *Ir#&v fimmMa, Tho iilttMOr of f’lirtiiraptLpla, he wo know, 
W4U not oven known to the Greek* by hi* real namo. 
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though of that we can form no fined opinion. 1 As Candragupta, 
again, is unanimously told to have reigned for twenty-four years, the 
period of his reign would have to be placed somewhere between 
327-325 b.c. and 303-301 B.c. ; the date* 325-301 b.c. would in that 
csse seem to be the more probable ones. 1 

That the reign of Candmgupta should have begun as early as 327, 
or more probably 325, b.c. will perhaps be considered not very 
probable. But 1 fail to find real arguments that could be raised against 
such an assumption. If the passage in Justin, xv, 4. is to bo considered 
the leading one amongst classical scriptures dealing with Candragupta 
it tell.-' us the following; first of all he by hia insolent behaviour fell 
out with King Nandnis * and fled for his life from him. Then : 
conlnrtia Iftlronibifs Indos ad vavilaton tttjm soUiciiavU ; and Indian 
sources —whatever else may be their value - scarcely contradict the 
statement that it was with the help of a veritable pack of rascals 
(laiTone-t) that Candragupta, did overthrow the throne of the NandosA 
And finally : moltenli dHltde beUum advcrsns Akmtidn pra/edm. etc.; 
the deiide obviously proves that it was after having assured for himself 
the realm of the Praeviis that Candragupta turned upon the Punjab 
and Sindh. Tlie consolidation of the Eastern empire and the recruiting 
of armies capable to combat the soldiers of Macedonia and Greece 
and with the strong men of the North-west will have taken some yearn. 
Thus it is nowise impossible that Candragupta may have begun his 
reign in Fataliputra about 325 n,c. r or even perhaps a little earlier. 6 
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To ^um up: I have tried above to make it probable that 
Antbchus I (281-262/61 B.c.) and not Antiochus II (263/61-246 a.cO 
is the Yayuui king Anvtijoka mentioned in two of the Rock Edicts 
of Asoka, Even if such a suggestion cannot, of course* be drfnitely 
proved, it still seems fairly probable that such is the cose* Certain 
chronological conclusions may be drawn trom this assumption ; they 
are, however, lacking in definiteness and arc only apt still further to 
emphasize the profound uncertainty with which the ancient and in 
general the pre-Mohammsdan chronology of India is beset. 

Let me finally cypress the sincere wish that these modest lines may 
present some interest to my dear and revered friend Professor Rapsom 
Without the splendid work performed by him for the elucidation of 
crucial points within the ancient history of India especially ns an 
editor and author of most important chapters of the Coj/j/jrid^c Hixtorif 
nf /a did —to produce even the above pages would have proved well- 
nigh an impossible task. 








A propos de Poiigine des chitTres urabes 

Par G. C*SDfifl 
(PLATE JV) 

I ’OKIGIXE ties rhiffrm, que nous appdans “ ambea ” part i' qu'ib 
J out ete introduits en Europe par les Ambes* efc de la notation 
arithndftiqiie ba^ee surleur valeur de position avce Pemploi du symbols 
Eero, n donne lieu a des recherche^ qui out a bouts ft des resultats 
opposes : certain.' auteurs out affirm^ I'origine indienne du sysrt' me, 
tiiurlis que fP&utrea ont voulu y volt une invention occidental. 

Furtni ccs demiar-q M. G. K. Kaye s’esfc fait remurqiier par son 
hostility con tre la these dc Forigine hdiemie. II a "ex prime ainsi 
dans mn article tfc Notes on Indian Mathematics: Arithmetical 
Notation ” (JASB.. lH07 t p, 467): tL 0n paleographic grounds wo are 
forced to fix the ninth century a.P. as the earliest period in which 
the modern place-value system of notation may have been in use in 
India. This earliest period depends on one inscription only. If this 
inscription, on further light being thrown upon it, proves unreliable 
(as it possibly will), then we shall have to fix the tenth century as the 
earliest period. Even for the tenth century there is not an excessive 
amount of good evidence, and it is within the bounds of possibility 
that we may have finally to turn to the eleventh century for evidence 
of the use of our modern system in India/' 

Dans son recent memoire intitule 11 Hindu-Arabic Numerals r ' 
et public dans Indian Studies in honor of Charles Rockwell Ism man 
(pp, 217-36), M. W* E. Clark proteste contre Fattitude de 
M. 0. II. Kaye. Labant r&oltuncnt de cottf F£pigraphic indienue 
qui pent justifier dans une certain? mesure le sceptieSame de ee dernier, 
il recherche dans la literature indienne des temoignages ancicna de 
Femploi du symbole rifro et des chi if res avec valcur de position, et il 
cone hit uinsi son euqnete : “It seems to me that the Indian literary 
evidence proves conclusively the presence of a symbol for zero by 
a t d. 600 + Before this could be referred to in el work of general literature 
it must have hud a considerable history behind it. I.t a bo proves the 
knowledge of nine symbols with place value (with either a blank 
colliom on the reckoning board for zero, or a symbol for zero) by the 
end of t he fifth centu ry A *l>. a t least. Beyond that the present evidence 
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does not go, But this carries the Indian knowledge of symbols with 
place value hack at least four hundred years earlier than the date 
assigned by Kaye,” 

II eat a craindre que M. G. R. Kaye ne se latsse pas facilemenf 
convuincre fair ties arguments tires d'une literature dont la chrono¬ 
logic est aumi mat Stablie qne Ja Literature ittdienne et dont 9u tradition 
inLimiricrite eat aussi di.sou table. Sans prendre port! dans un proces 
dont je n’ui pas f-tudie toutes les pii-ces, 1 je voudraiay veraer qudqoes 
documents provenant dun domain® qui m eat familier, en apportant 
all debat |e Mmoiguaga de 1 Epigraphie indochinoise et indonfeienne. 
Ce tlmojgnaga tire one eertaine valour du fait quo les testes que je me 
propose d utiliser, an lieu d’etre pomme clans I'Inde propre des diaries 
sur OUiVre, e’est-i-dire des documents susceptible, scion M. G. R. Kaye 
d’avoir recopiw, ultfrfc et falsifies, S{ >nt des inscriptions sur pkne 
dont tout un ensemble de f a it a gsrantit I’authenticiti?, 

** presence, dans lea inscriptions sanskrites de 1’Indodiine et de 
ntUHulinde, de mots symbolique* pre.supposant t'emploi des rhiffres 
flvec valettr de position n’a pas echapp£ mix auteurs precitos. Le 
fait quo ce mode de numeration eat at teste dans lepigmphie de res 
pays, a vant de l'etre dune fsujon indiscutable dans 1 Epigraph ie indienne, 

• f onJuit i! ; G - R Kft F° 4 “PP 0 ®® < l u ' il * pu etre import de 
I’Extreme-Orient dans I’Inde propre (Joe. cit., p. iSU). C’est en 
partie pour router cettc Strange opinion que M. W. E, Clark a 
recherche dans la literature indiotine des tlmojgnages de J’nsage 
ancien ties mots symbol iques, Main ni I'un ni 1’autre ne so sont 
demands i quelle epoque et dans quellea conditions apparent 
pour la premiere fois, dans I’epigraph ie de I’lndochine et de Hnsulinde, 
ies chi If res (wee valour de position et la symbolc z£ro. C'est sur ce 
pomt particulier que je voudrais apporter queiqu* prfcWona, dont 
importance n'eohap^n, a peraonne; car a moms de prftondn? que 
lea oh i If res a rubes et le zero sont venus d'Extremc-Orient, letir 
emploi dans les colonies mdiennea a haute Ipoque est nettemerit en 
favour Je lenr existence dans llnde k une f-poque pt Us haute encore. 

II unporte. dun, cettc enquete, de distinguer entre lea inscriptions 
en vemaculaire, khmfc, ebam, malai* on javanok. et Jes inscriptions 
sanalcntes, presque toujoura en vera, qui, par ce luit mime, n’ont 
pas I occasion d employer le, chiffres pour exprimer lea dates 


1 Cf. noEAtnmcrtt ; 8ukuiMr It*nja.ri Du 11 thr ■_ . . , t 

pp m . 336 • ; f 

of Bxpmatiiig numUri F IJ iM m p r 1 Jinwent mode 
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Au Carabodge, lea premieres inscriptions sanskrites daties font 
iwago dcs mots symbolizes. En void rexemplu le plus moien: 

Stile tie Bkjkt (K. 13, ligne 1 1 = ISCC„ p. 36)*; mwlnsra- 
(wmif piJtrrjJrtirarfs ** dans l'annce du roi des C»ka (designie) l« 
(cinq) fitches, les (deux) Acvin et lea (six) savours ”, soit 526. 

bus inscriptions counties jiuqu’l present lournissent line quinzame 
d’exemples (If ce systeme pour le VI* siicle fata. 

An CLatnpn, les deux plus anricnnes inscriptions sanslcritcs duties 
expriment le milldiime en toutes lettres, en langue satiskTite : 

Stile de (C 73 A, tigne 4 - BEFEO-, HI. p. 210): . . . yut- 

taresu coinnu vartagatesa “ quatre cents ana wigmentis de . . ”, 


de Mi-son <C % B. tigne 14 - BEFE-O,, IV, P- Ml}: *i«- 
sapatyutlampa flea to TfflpolSrrfdpafcS mmndralti tapn rintamw lVpoque 
dn roi dr-s Qak* etant paasfe depuis cinq cents aiis augmentes de 

soixante-dix-neuf ”, soit 679 taka. 

An slide snivant, done plus tard quau Cnmbodge. appamisseni 
pour In premiere fob dans lea inscriptions sanskritcs du Champa 
les mots symbol iques. seuls ou combines avec les noma domombiea ; 

Stile de Mi-son (C 87 A, ligne B = BEEE-O., IV, p. 926; X\, 2, 
p, 190); Sm^ammramt^taniyamit^kai^Sb&HjSn gate .sailing en 
l'an dcs rois i.Vka ddtertume par six cents, I’sitmosplieie (niro) et les 

(neuf) Xanda ”, soit (309 taka. . 

S'il n’eat pas du unique meat mix nicessites du mitre. 1 emploi 
de cats pour preeber la valour do sat semble trabir une certain* 
inexinVir uec dans le maniement des mots symbnlique* wmpl^nt 
dos chiHrea avec valour de position ; en tout cas, dans unc 
inscription postericure d’un derai sifctfc, to mime nom de nombre 
renriaentant des centaines est donni tout uu: 

Side do Ml-Sdn (C 74 B. ligne 10 - BEES-0„ XI. P . 266 ) : bkuke 
rSmSrtthafMf ^Hfatimmaye “Vim™ TO1 draj^la ^tant 
rovolue depuis six, les (cinq) objets des sens et les (tto.s) Rama , Mit 
653 caka. 

A Java, la plus ancientie iascription sanskritc da tie fait usage 
dea mots symbol iquea: 

* u. *»«. k ct c .airhis a-™ «-*» *■ t T a ^rFO l 7 m i p % 
USt*, V* Barth et ^igne. Paris. 3 IS*. * ««r. dr* MSS. * la bihl. 

2h»!, B toulr XXVII), 
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Stele tie Cafigal (ligne 1 - Kern, VG., VII, P . 118): $abendre ligate 
grufindnytmuair aitgikrte vatsare “ I'ann&j du rot des ( aka cxprimee 
eu dijffres 1 par les (six) saveurs, les (cinq) oigaur* des sens et les 
(q mitre) Veda ", soit 654 qnkn. 


Dans lea inscriptions c-n veraac.datre, l’emploi ties mots symbol iques 
out risque d'etre inintclligible pour le public auquet dies etaient 
destinies, D’autre part, les noms tie uombres indigenes, dun usage 
con runt dans les enumerations d'objeta efforts a un temple, dans 
revaluation des distances ou des mperfidw, etc,, semblent ftsppfe 
d’interfit dans l^nonrf ties dates: e'est la nn fait dout la raison 
n eat pas tres claim, mais dont il faut eependnnt teuir compti. Voiei 
comment les Tndodiinois et les Indoncaiens out resolu In difficult^ 


An Champ;., les dates des inscriptions en iangue cl tame son* 
exprimfes pur des eh iff res avec valour de position, suivant le systeme 
tlont I ongine fait prfcisdment I'objet do la contnurerw. La plus 
auoietine date attestor est 735 eaku (Po Nagar, C 37 = JA 1891 i 
p- 24 i C12S = REFEO-, XV, 2, p. 47) 


Dans I Insulindc, les chi Arcs appam risen t hr mi roup plus tot, 
Trois inscriptions tic grivifaya. deux trourfm a Palembang en Sumatra 
t.lrtu Orieidolia, II, pp. 13 et 19) et ]'autre proven ant de Pile de Banka 
(Kern, VG., MU, p. 207), dunnent les mi tlesimes fitly, 606 et 60S raka. 
M * 0 11 K,1 > c ■» manqqera pas de fa ire etat des reserves formula 
par Kern (loe, rit.) et par Je I> Bosc h (cf, Acta Qrientalia, 11, p. 12) 
touch nut la vnleur du cfcjffre des centaiites, qiti diffcm seiksib lenient 
<lu chiffre 6 tel qu’il est attests dans des inscriptions posterieures. 
Mais le doute a M lev* par la d&ouverte de deux fragments cle [’ins¬ 
cription de Drnaya de 682 taka, la plus ancienne inscription de Jnva qui 
donne une date en chiffres. En effet. la date exprimee dans h partie 
anc.enneme.it comn.e (lignes 12-13) l est eil Sanskrit, do la henn 
suivante: naganamsmwK les (six) flavours, les {hu.t> Vase, et ’les 
(deux) yeux " W 1*1«. p, HI), Dr, dans le fragment 

super.eur de 1 inscription retrouv* en 1925 [ibid,, LXIV, 1924 , i. 227|, 
la rueme date est repetec en eh iff res, et le sign® du chiffre 6 est identkue 
a cclm qui apparait 75 a„s plus tot dans I™ insc riptions de ( Vivijav, 
Les lectures ftfi, (SOOet 60S sent doncsureaetdonblemcnt iut(5ressantes 
ear ei. memo temps qu ell™ opponent on exemple ancien de IWloi 
des chdfres avec lour valeur de position, dies attestent l emploi du 
*ero, clef de voutc de tout le svsteme. 


1 Kern ™rri« B ,outfit cn untitftc. 
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I .W RirTiOV MALAISE HE 

Kota Kafdi (Baska). 
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Le Canibodge presente un eas purlieu lierciuoiit. int&eas&nk I 41 
numeration n'y etuit pus decinmle, ct nujourd'bui encore, malgre 
Femprunt des mim£rmux siamois pour lea multiples tie rli.v a partir de 
trente, et pour cent, mille, etc., die no Feat pas completenient : Im 
noms de nombres do six k neuf so ducat ciuq-un, cinq-deux, cinq-trois, 
cinq-quake, et des noma speeiaux pour designer Je nonibre quatre 
et pluaictira multiples de vingt -^onr encore d“uu usage eoiimnL A 
Fepoque aucieime, lea Klimers ne dfeposaient pour ox primer lea 
nombrcSr do qnelquo grandeur qu'ils fussont, que des noma pour un, 
deux, trois, quatre, cinq, dix, vingt, et qiiclqucs multiples de viugt, 
et uvaseut emprunti an Sanskrit le mot pita pour cent (of* BEFE~Q* t 
XXIV. p. 317), A ebacini de ces nombres correspaadaicnt lies signes 
dont les plui? aiieions exeuiples sont utkstes par lea inscriptions de 
Trrtpan Thorp (K 423 - Corpus* LXIII), Lonvuk (K 137 = Corpus, 
LV), Vat An Khviv [K 560 Corpus* XXII) et Snipbdi* da tee t>05 
eaku (K 127 — Corpus XLVli): Aymonier cn a reproduit quelques-ims, 
tir&s d inscriptirui? im pc-u postorietires, dans scs M Quelques notions sur 
lea inscriptions in vkux kbmir” (JJ +t 1883, i, p. 433). Ce systems 
de notation arithmetique eat reate on vigueur a troy era toutcRpigraphie 
ctmitMxIgieime pour le docompto des esdaves, des auimaux* dm objeta, 
revaluation ties longueurs, etc., mu is n‘a jamais etc appliqutf aux 
dates, Les plus aridenn+ s inscriptions klundrc* dattes doiment le 
milMsime en Sanskrit, par exemple: 

Fruli Kuhn Luoii (K 44, ligne 6 Corpus, IV): mtuiaiutyullam- 
piuaitfiffi pthtpiiritjraJia 11 (Fanned) *;uka comptant cinq cent quatre- 
vingt-seize tT . 

Quclquc incertitude a regnS jusrju'u present sur la date la plus 
am ici me qui ait etc exprimee en chiffrea dans l^pigraphie kfamere, 
V ne i iiHi 1 ri p t ion tle P rasat Nsi k B i ios | K 34 i 8ud) con tSent line 
date do trois dtifircs so terminnnt par 96, dont lea a litres donnees 
se v&rifieraicnt poor Fannie 596 ^aka {ISCC-,* p 380, n. 2)* in a is 
qiFAymonier prefcjremi t rastifcuer 7l' J > {f t *-Can vol. Jl. p, 233): 
on ne pent en fa ire ettit. D’uutre part, Aymonicr (ifrirf., L p. 292) 
proposal! d ? interpreter par 734 fa date d T une inscription de Con Ak 
(K 99) qii’si avftit lue 7314 {sic). Mats ee qne eel auteur a pris pour 
un 7 n p est qu + im signe omemenfcal, et la date reelle est 314 yaka, 
posterieure de plus do trente arts a cette date de SOI qui se lit sur 
plusieiirs inscriptions de Baku (K 315, 318, 320), qui est confirmee 

1 hwnptivn* r i*t public NW l^a n\±* V irt* dn l + 4c*diinip dm 

IrLacription.i et Belk^Litln H, P*ri», GculJillCT U-n eourn dr prablllefttton}. 
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par lea inscriptions suustrites du metne monument et qui est peut-etre 
]n date la rnieux attesfe de r^pigrupkic preaiikoreenae. 

iluis la publication du Corpus a revele une date en chiffres qui 
eat plus aucicrme dc deux sitelcs, et couteriiponiine de la phis aocicone 
inscription de Crfvijaya ; cost une inscription de Sambor (K. 127 = 
Corpus, XLVII) (|ui donnc la date 605 (aka, civet lea ciliffres en 
valei ir tie position et le zero. 

En bsiunie, dans to inscriptions sanskrites, I’naage des mots 
symboliquea cat otteste pour la premiere fois on Cambodge on 526 
(aka ■( a. i>_ 604), au Champa en 609 (a.d. 68TJ et a Java en 654 (a.d. 732). 
Onus 1*s inscriptions en vcxnaculaire, lea chi Urea avec valeur de 
position et le aero appartisssnt sinml tenement en 605 (aka (a.d. 683) 
a ■Sumatra et nit Cambodge, precedes dans ce dernier pays d'rme 
I^riorle pendant laqudle les dates dtment exprintos en" langage 
Sanskrit ; an Champa, ils lie stmt pas at testes avant 735 (a.d. 813). 

Le rcsnltut do cette enquete ne semblc pas favorable Et la theorie 
<pu assign* une origins indochinoto oii imlortoienne A J’empJoi de 
mots symbolii|ues Sanskrits, cur les plus nnriens exempto en sant 
foil mis par le Cambodge on | ft numeration indigene n'etait pus 
decimal c ; et au Champa, ce systime a «tfi pitofdfi par tin autre qui 
fnisnit usage des notns de nombres Sanskrits. An Cambodge, I’emploi 
des cfaiRres est, de atone, priced* par celni des noms tie nombres 
Sanskrits, De tout* furon I’appfirition des chiffnes avec valeur de 
position et du riro dans l ^pigraphie indochmoto et indent tone 
est iiettemeot lice A l’expression des dates de i'ere (aka, dont on ne 
sanrait contester I origins indienne. Qudte qm? soit I'origme ultime 
de ce systeme de notation arithmetique, il n'est pas sans interet de le 
trouver attest en Indochina et dans l'lnsuiinde des le VII* stole a D 
e’esfc-a-dire an mom* deux stoles pl n * tot que dans Hnde propre, 
si 1 on adopt* les vucs pessimist** do M, ft. R. Kaye sur to tfmofenages 
uc i £pigmphie indimin^ 

Quant h la forme "ton* des chiffrea indochinob et indon&iens, 
die est pour pluaieura d’etre cu* tto diftoente de cello des chiffres 
mdietis: il y a la im nouveau problem* dont i’etude contribuerait 
pciifretnj ii r&otidre l origine exact* d^ebifires tr amhea *\ 


Lcs ijrujids roi_s du mornle 

Pur Gabriel Fe brand 

I PAUL FELL10T a ifcanunant public dam le T* ounj-poo 
{t + XXII, mai 1923, pp, 97-125), un article intitule: £4 La 
th£orie des quatre fils du Ciel, 11 oil out et4 rfiunis lea informations de 
source cjiinobe et quelques textcs ura bes stir ee sujel. La prfrsente 
note n R est qu'une addition k son article. 

1} U plus an den texte chinois qui fasse allusion aux grands rois 
du morale est le K*Q 7 i$ the. ini* kouo tchouan, 11 Relation dea pays 
et rangers par M. K’ang.” Ce K’ftttg, plus exacteiuent Kbng Tai + 
Int envoys avec Teboti Ting, on aiuba^adf par la coor de Chine, 
dans rOcean Indieti, vent 245-50 de not re ere. ** D’apr&s la Relation 
th l s pays Hr angers, dit un extrait de ee texte, aujourd’hui perdu, on 
dit dans lea pays etmngers que sons le eiel il y a trob abond anecs: 
I'abondauee dea homines en Chine, Pabondance des joyaox a a Tu-ta’in 
(Orient mediterranccn}, Tabondance dea chevaiix cliez lea Yue-tcha." 1 

2) Le Che eul yeou kimj qui a du etre mis en diinois oil 392 par 
"tin religreux des ^contr&Mocddentaks w appele Kalodaka, rapporte 
cc qui suit: H Dans le Yen-fcoii-t'i (Jambudvjpa), il y a IB grands 
royaumes, avec 84.000 viUes murfes ; il Y a huit rob (JfoiAMrtttig) et 
quatre Fils du Ciel (Cieft-Jtfetf). A I'Est, il y a k Fib du Ckl des Tsin 
(— Chine); la population y prospers. An Sud, il y a le Fils du Ckl 
din royaume de T'icn-tchou (lode) ■ hi terrc y [produitj beancOup 
d "elephants renommes. A TOnest, il y a le Fib du Ciel du royaume de 
Ta-tain (Orient M^diterran^en); la terra y ahonde en or. argent, 
joyaux, jade. 2 An XonPOuest, il y a le Fils du Ciel des Yuc-tche 
(Indoscvthefl); ia terra y fproduit] beaucoup d'excel lents clievaux.* M 

3) Dans 1 introduction de scs Memoirc$ sur tes omtr&s oecidentiki 
nchevea en aofit Bid, Iliimn-tsang park des quatre continents, du 
Jambudvlpa over ses quatre fleuves issus du lac Anavatapta, puis 
continue ainni 

“ I/Agc actud n’ayant pas tie * roi a la roue 1 (mimtartin) qui 
rfpondc a Fordre cotimique, sur le territoire du continent Tchan-pou 
(Jambudvipa) il y a quatre souverains. An Sud-Est [est] 1c 1 seignetlr 
des elephants J ; [son pap] est chnud et h amide, et favorable aux 

i FeUiot, pp, 

1 iVUiot, p. &a + Ei. 2 : 11 Lp a du ir-ndtr- jmr jfvir U 1 aom cTuue pH?n^ 

plufl du m h, i i clkn iSctTiblkblfl au jid?, Rteis dt loute auIto nnlurr. . . “ 
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elephants A rOuestp [oat] lc " seigneur den joyaux *; {son pays] 
cst proche de la mc-r et abonde on joyaux. Au Nord-Esfc [estj ] e 
* ,|es chevaux *; (son pays] est froid cl rude, ct favorable 

“* (bnu A l’Est [est] lc ‘ seigneur des liommes *; (son pars] 
est tempore et agr&ble. et La population est nombreuse. 

‘ Ausai, duns le roynume du * seigneur des elephants lea habitant* 
sont-ils d'unc nature impetueusc. diligent* a letudc et spuria lenient 
adoimes aux sciences oceultes. Comme vetcniont, ils [portent] un 
ill ore es u d’etoffe [enroull] horizontalemcnt et laUsent lepuule droite 
deconverte; comma coiffure, jfe nouent au bant de la tete leurs 
cheveux. qui retonibent de ton* cotfs. Ils hubitent par tribus dans 
rios citfe, ot leurs maisons sont k Stages, 

" Dans lo territoire du 1 seigneur des joyoux* il ny a ni rites ni 
justice, et on fait grand Cas des richessea. [Les vetements] v sont tallies 
courts, et on les y bon tonne a gauche. [Les gens] se ooupent lea cheveux 
et out de longues moustaches. Ils habitant dans des villes inurees, 
ct tirent profit des transactions commercmlca. 

Pour cc qui est des continues chez k ‘seigneur des chcvaux\ 
Lies habitants] y ont un natural cruel et violent; leurs sentiments- 
tolerant le nienrtra. [Ils out] tentos de fe litre et ‘ huttes k coupolc '; 
ns kaascnihlcnt (et se dlsperwmt] coniine des cor beaux en faisant 
pftitre [leurs froup^atix). 

Sur lc so] du 1 seigneur des bomnius *, k-s coutumes ont pour 
iiidcomsrne la sageasc; la bien veil lance et la justice brillent avee 
M. [Li - \ ont [e bonnet et 111 ceinture, et houtonru'iit [le 

pail dc leur vetement] a droite ; les chars et les vetoments V Odt des 
[distinction* suivant les] rungs. La population v est ottacbfe an sol 
et difficile a deplacer ; les professions y soot classfes. 

Duns lea continues de t row des ' seigneurs c*est I’Est qui a la 
prSemtuence Les habitations [de leurs peoples] ouvrent leura parte a 

1 , 1 flU levant - on y ^lue toume vere | T Est. Sur k tamtam 

du seigneur des homn.es \ cVat le cot* Sud qui est honor*. Pour ee 

qu, est des rnceura low,les et lies coutumes diverse*, tel eu est 
I esse till el. . " J 


PolLoi. p P . 10*-a. M.PtoUiot.joal* plus ton i m . T „ , (l4 

>1" Ilidifi-Knnc. IiluLi bj™ p |,.. rf-,-*. , ? * ™ d “ tera ‘ M Vol " lnJ ' do eoua 

h,. Hindoos th. Hon. L'mlgkujjtf TT “ 

;- * si cs^xsr- sistan^rL -ttz *- 

&+ jdTiiii* * tv pond mis Ktra In ^ :L„,- i ^ ? Um-lou) p fo M%Hmr 

i ■ ■ i n ’ " defl r-hoTJMgx . inn Tnrka iTVtrt b-iral 

1^ ^ipn^ipf il™ hdmmeiV i U CLin P (Teho-n*}, . , , - * OU ’“ rlW,i 
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4) Duns son Sin kxio srng tchowm, redige e litre 645 et 667, ou 
le chapitre I V est rnnsacre a lu biographic de ILiKin^tsang, Tno-muan 
dit : s ' Dsns m pays-ll [= dans rinde]* on avait in tradition que le 
aeiil .LinibudvTpa est gouverue par quatre icis* LTEst s T uppello Tehc-na 
(CTnu> Chine) \ son seigneur esfc le roi des homines* L'Ooeat shippelle 
Po-sseu (Perse); son seigneur est Ini roi des joyaui. Le Slid tapped I e 
Yin-tou. (Indu r ]ndc) p son seigneur est le roi des elephants. Le Nord 
s appeile Hien-yiin (^= Hinngnou, ici Tarts, etc.); son seigneur 
est le roi dea ehevmuc. Tons dbent que les quatre rovuumes bc aervent 
de oea [avantages sp&daux a chacun d f eux] pour goiivemer, Aussi 
en parla-t-on de suite [ii Hraan-tsaiig].” 1 

5) Lea testes ambes connab^ent cettc theorie h rektivement haute 
£poque. Le niarchaud Sulayman dont la relation eat de 851, s'exprimo 
ainsi:— 

11 Los gens de Linde et He la Chine sont d'avis tmanime but ee fait 
que lea [grands] rob du mood a sont an nomhre de qua t re. Cel hi qu'ils 
citont eomme le premier des quatre est le roi dos A rubes, [eesfc-fr-dire 
le Khalife de Bagdad], I ad ieus et Chi nob sont d’nccord ii m cgarcJ, 
sana contredit* qtie le roi des A rubes eat le plus grand dcs roi*. le plus 
riche et le plus mfigmfiqufl ; quo e'est le roi de la grande religion 
(l 1 Islam}, au-dessus de luquclle il n'eat rien, Lc roi de la Chine se place 
Lui-mcuie ail second rang, apres le roi des Arubcs. Yiennent ensuite le 
roi do Rum (Byzance) et le Balluhru, le roi de ceux qui out les oreilles 
perches, . * /* 5 

0) La relation pr£c4dente est suivie dans le meme nianuscrit 
dbm commentsire qu T y a ajoute, vers M16 p tm certain Abu Zayd 
Hasan de 3fruf, bcounu par aillenrs. Oelui-ri rapporte qu'm fcomchite 
appel£ Ibn Wthah (ut reyu par Yempereur de la Chine a Si ngam-fcu, 
vers 872/5. Ibn Wshafe raeonta que, an Lours dc l audience, le roi 
lui poAfl certnmes questions et lui dit ensuite; ** Comment dastiez- 
vous les rob [de la terre] ? Ph LWabe repondit: " Je m sab rien a 
ee sujeL 44 Le roi dit a J'interptite: 41 Dis a Ibn Wahab que nous, 
C hi no is, nous comp tons cinq rob. Celui qui possble le royaume le phis 
riche cat le roi de r irak, parce que Tlruk cat uu centre du monde et 
que les a litres roya nines Pentourent* En Chine, on le designs soma le 

1 IVHiot, p . 125, 

* Yapig* mirtMnd SalaymfiH tn Itui* ft r* Ck iw, r&Hgi ™ 

4e ,465 Z*p<t H t«M («« &10) trnrlwitcb k p mrfl.^ i^r br«l Fcmnd. 

Parlft, HI22, in S*,, p. 47, ee tcito ar»b» ol *OU iutODr, ct Ig^QOUBt m** •* N&te§ 

tie g kJgraphio Qn> ivia\o '\ 4nn n J*W mat a*v*tlqur, jmriiMMBM*, 10^3. pp. 21-35. J t 
n^iaodMi ultt!fiotlO'rtw-r»f. PMWMje cl-duilUi A niiliitr 1wlf M P-d]tot. 
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“ ,Je "" d f A P^ H V*at le ™ de Chine qna no, l9 

T^T" SOU3 le 1101,1 de4 TO1 de» homines *, pwoe n «y a **« de 
roi q .n nuenx qne Ini, ait eUWi ks bases de la pai*, qui inaJi^me 
mienx 1 Ordte que nous ne Ie feisons dans not re royai, me et dont 
HqJ< ? 8DI ™ t 1>]US » k«r roi qne les noth*. Cm pour rek 

T IC ‘ ™ *" ’ Vient engirt h mi 

ties hetea feroces : cW le roi de* Turks (d« Toguz-Oguz), qui »nt 

r,.ZT« ^ T* 1? :™ *• IZ 

Unde. On Uppelle nussi en Chine ■ |e ro i de la sage** ’ p lina > 

(S^ZT* ** de Vknt ensuite le mi de Run, 

liriM '° 1Ui ‘ le ™ *■ hommes* (rex vimrum), 

minOr D V !, PIS T ,4TrC Un aUs31 b *™ *■* que cdni des 

i qUl f ^ ^ ^ Tel3 — I« F^F- rois 
71 A l -’I r- 11 * 1 ^ 1018 aC * CUr SOnt en ripn corn parables.” 1 
I) Abu 1-Kasim 8a rf bin Ahmad bin Si 1 id rfWmnl est nfi 

jih rin en 4in 1029 e t mourn t u TuItVle en 462/1070. J] publia de 
D0 “ n!UX 0UlTa ^ I"' ™t aujourd’bui perdus on q„Vm □« pji , 

ej ; ^ r.r 7 ?*?* <*-- - <**«« *. 

t . , r* ' Pirf LouB chetkho (BeyrouH, 1913,io 8®),cc 

t€ito arahe t conti.cn t uni; not if 1 #* cm. nr h j rt * 

n*a P „ H au mprm , t t Ct , flUr lIlld « I*. «Fant quo je snche, 
^ ^ en “" ttt * du,to * * >* ci-dessou* internleLt r- 

La Scirxce dans l’Inde 

de 1'Inde CW tiniTi ^ dont fi est lotion ic-i est cclui 

l* ™ T"* ?»' d'ahoniUiitM ncl,,,^, o, d „ 

Tm r ” ■ , “' 1 “ m P rC " [l »' J la 

lui a dte reconnne; dans toutes 1« t>m n ..k i ■' - . 

w « M !««,„ par ”i ^ “T’. 

pen(i nit ions pas^, P pC,1 P iw * anctelw «* {< * 

“ l4» rois de la Chine * disaient faiel n.,„ i ■ r 

l w J < l Ut> tois du monde sent ait 
• ■ rerrunu, Vnptgt rf w rHcrrhfttui q m iu D u 7 fc . , 

1 r °»H SMqnr, d „ 1*^;' T,!^ J *V B * Cnl dU t"-' M- Elliot. 

|«r JatnAJ *rj.,j; n Abe'|.H BJ . r , n Ai , j.,., J kdeMaiAto 0. J , 1 wt| v n W nl reprodqil, 

-s*ybm fttKifii ^nci « Kift en HfljuUs p flHI1 ! b8fl hi « ^hd nl-Wlfcy 

uo M, tn«m. nt «. 9 Itr *i u OTt ,— *7 li, "‘° ,ro «*» u noti^ 

debate ibrni i - Karl V, !■!„*. , T tt , e " ‘ PI, " K ‘ ^ “ <l“» 

teijiiif, lire*, io 4» ,, ga-j ™ r * U< * ^f k<l,,ba • • ’■ («. j- Lippert, 

I- J, K^i gR r et A M,rr K «. I ! G ^ puWi.V 

Aon&iA 4V0C tea v^ritnlcH KT x- i. “ ' 1 t!< V 125 ^ 

Kn .« nM . b. ^ ^ ** «-* ^ ***»- 

, 10 * It, tit,* ^ ,> 0 ^^., ,^ ns ^ |(ijW 
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nombrc ile cinq et que le rest* des homnira sont lours auje&i. I in- diaent 
quo ces cinq rob sont: le roi de la Chine, b to i de Unde, le roi des 
Turks. Le roi des Pemans et le roi de Rum (Bysance). Lb appellant 
le roi de la Chine s Le roi des homines 1 puree que lea ChinoLs so-nt b* 
plus ob£i&s&ntB u l R autorit£ roynle et le.s mleux dbposib h sc Uisser 
oonduire par le gouvertienient, lb appellant lc roi de ITode ' Le mi 
tie la subcase ’ a cause tie J'extreme application des 1mltens pour lea 
sciences et do lour primaute dans toutes lew oonnaissancea, I la appdlent 
le roi des Turks L le roi ties betes fwives r a cause de la bmvuure dcs 
Turkti et de leur grand courage. Ib appellant Le roi des Persans 1 le 
roi tics rob * a cause de La pubsance et de La grandeur tie non royaume* 
de la superiority de m pubsanee et de I 1 £ndrmit6 tie sa force, car ce 
myaume domine Jea mb au centre de l R fficoum&ne et s’etend sur le 
plus beau des dimats T a ^exclusion des autrea rois. I Is uppellent te roi 
de Byzance 1 le roi ties beaus homines ' pame que les gens de Rum 
out lea plus beaux visages humains, les plus beaux corps 1 ct In con¬ 
stitution la plus vigoureuse. 

<+ Panni tons les peoples, Unde est le pays qui, dans la succession 
des decks. a ete le pays d T origine de La Hag+^sc et la source de la justice 
et de la st iedee du gouvemement; pays des gens de pensees supfrieurtw 
et d'opinions sublimes, des sentences imiveCseUes, dm produitu extra¬ 
ordinaire^ des m£rite& men^eilleux. Quoique leur eouleur les clause 
duns In premiere categoric des Noirs. ila n’en font pas moins partic 
par ]k de TenacmbLe des Negrea ; mab Allah le Tms 1 Lant les a exempts 
des mu uvaises quality des N^gres (p. 12), de la vilenuj de leur enraeterv 
et de la sottise de Leur pens^e ; il a dotine aux Indians In superiority 
sur bien des people* parnii les bmns et Les blniu-s, 

u Certains savants cn astrologie pretendenfc attribiier ceb a urie 
cause : ib prftendent que Saturate et Moreure so part agent riiifluence 
sur Le earact^rc dm Indians. L’infllienee de Sattime sur leur organbme 
a consist^ a noireir leur coulcur; cello de Mere tire a Ipur6 leur 

dw m^|(^tns > tfas AhT UfPybi* 1 qui v6aul de iWO/1203 h 661/1^0 («i- A. M ilLbr, 
t. tl. p. 32), lui EtnL?*crr* lignw boub tn rillariqtJrt! AanM Wjbt^nfplJ 

[Gr.w’Afr.W rf^r ,4^ iurf 1840. p. 5. n. J) * 

imprint 

Aiitant qiHs je na^Kn, K* iiO* i>t v*iinat<* n one M d *Eirun non 

imlien. M= Sylvftin I^L’ri m* k K uyjT iVfi* 1 a trva hjMfca- 3 ^' eipllo*4ioti (Birante - il n y 
turqit qu't tire tCf k U pwwnf h c'wt-^dire &1T = dr, el il 

i 9 A^imil de Gitrg!! qui viviil d*nii pferoiws ffik-le* d^ iioire err, I'Auleur dc la 
Gfirgt aaMita cm 'colWricm gug|f)W M ounteunril uu piisMgfl fflir I histein- 

dt'i inVAffiunfl etmng)tfr# {Vavuilu. Cte+J- 

1 CT. & «3 lujet, PeUiut r pp, IIU-i£ 0 . 
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intelligence. a adonci leur awacttre, mndis que Snturnc oontribua.t 
ik la rfnt£ deleur rai.sonne.ii P nt et a leur floigueunait de I’erreur, Et 
r cgt ainsi qit'ita out a ce point la purefc6 des vertiis et In sureW rtu 
jugemcnt. Its different en cc]» de tons ]e$ autrw Noira, c’rst-Ik dire 
dcs Zan « s <°° 1“ ™tc orientale d'AMque). Nubiens, Abymins 

et autros. (Vest ainsi q tills sont adonnes a In science ties nombres et 
a la formation de In gfiorndtrin. Ik out- acquis In eonrausauc* In plus 
parfaite et la plus grande nuitrise dans la oonnaiasance d«s mouve- 
mente de* Voiles et des secrets de la sphere. et dans lea science* exacts. 
“ outre>co 801,1 los P llls stvnntu des hommes dans l'artdet* medcrine, 

, plus experts dans la conmissauec de la force ties medicament*, 
lea carat teres d« 6]kmmU et Its particularity den chosen erfe-s. Lviirs 
ro.s ont one noble conduite, des principw de couverrement |oli aides, 
une amninistration parfaSte, 


Quant a la science divine, its sont tons d’acconi a ret egnrtf pour 
croirc n 1 unit* divine d’Allah puissant et fort, et a barter de lut tout 
aasocte. Ma, S il* ont plusieurs spaas de monotfeiame: il v a parm. 
eux des llmhnnnea et des Snbeens.* Les Brahimnes sent une cW 
d honunen pen nombreuse; ib out nne Joi de noblesse iferfditnire 
11 y cn n paran eux qui profesumt r impermanence et dautres la 
permanence. Haw its sent ton. dWord ponr declarer lea prophetic* 
mex.stunted mtmdtte lea sacrifices dWau* et d^fendre qo’on fame 
souffrir Us nmmnux Qnnm aux Sabeenn, ok In m*ae dca India* 
et dt constituent la plus grande partfe de la population de Hade. Ha 
profit la permanence du monde qui a pour cause I case nee de la 
anse du monde. luqwlle eat 1c Crfateor pu« et fort, et la prf- 
minenc. des W. Lee Safe™ donnent aux natron dea formes 

en3 rt '** m "L* ils font toutee aorta. AM 

en rapport avec cc quits savent de la nature de chaeun de cea astren 
£ fa,on 1 se read, par » leurs forces Whies Z ZZ^ 

Lwr tr * “*«■' I-™ convenances. 

Ils donnent des noma a chacune dc ces formes. Sur les eponue* de la 
precession des Equinoxes, sur lea circuits et fe rtvolutkn^des astres 

***** ,,n " *■ i *™«***!'?' ** Jl Ba * ,t ioi - 

^ Sr w' 

f[u*-mnn'nl l>SJttM,j 00 ; S.mhL.an,^ x_ rt [Mila cmpldnil fni- 

C’“t divtniaq & tanm.|J ( . rnir -■■-• i ' f"' 111, dWantT Ics Imlk>q«. 

par |« ^ «*'* <* * *»«*- -r-nt ^ 

■ Cf. k « Journal arriMafa,. i930m p . 
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et sur la corruption de toutes Ics druses ciYeea pro vena nt des quutre 
elements an moment de chaque reunion qni so produit pour les asks? 
daws le tote du Bfijicr et sur le lYtahlLssement ties closes crWflfl 11 
cliaquo revolution, ih nut dea opinions nombreuses et de» doctrines 
diverges, ainsi quo nous Pave ns expose da ns noire iiiTe tfiir hv? ifnr/iwjr 
rfe* ffdcpfer rejiffions (p. 13) H d?$ xedes} LYloignfimont de t lode 
de not re pays [rEspagne) et rtaolement du to van me do Unde pur 
rapport a nous rondent rares pour nous les ouvrages qu ? ils ont composes, 
I [ nc nous cst parvenu quo des fragments de lour science ■ nous n T avon* 
quo des bribes de lours doctrines et noufl n avows apprh quo bien pen 
de chose de lours savants* 

“ En ce qui t-onceme les doctrines de Elude *u sujet des sciences 
flstronomiqnes r gls co out trois qui sent bleu counties i la doctrine 
du Sindhind,* cello de 1M rj/wr 3 et cello do 11 no nous est 

parvenu une connaissunce precise quo s de la dextrine du Sindhind. 
Cost la doctrine qu T a sdlvie un groupc do savants musulmans et a 
[■aide de Jaq nolle ils ont compose des zuj (tables listronomiques). Ainsi 
ont redige tic folios tables M ubanimiid bin Ibrahim al-Fazan,® Hu bus - 
bin 'Abdallah nl-Bagdad!," Muhammad bin Musa al-^hw&rtanLl.,* 
Al-Kosayn bin Muhammad [bln Hamid] connu boos le worn do Ibn 
al-Adanu ct d’uutres encore. Ln signification de siftdhmttl esf 


i u lill >1 j *kiC 

fi TnitHriplEon upprOchor ilfl #idrfAiniJ*l ,J tin rciliiie . Cf, H. S^tcr, th*. 

,-trfniiiipBiflii dir Arahar w n 1 p'At>- H tritt* Li ijii: ig, l' Mn, n in !s i I’- **'- 

n, Cj Iji kh_nJifa Al-Mahtur (" 1 - 73 ) fst fniro ft iw fr*h 3 ft tnfcdtieUan de rorigi&il 

indl m fcf, Olfc*r $durmer t Studit* -ur Aitmmmit dir Amber. SitxunQherielU* dir 
ph$rikaii*t&^m*di2i*irtfe* ifflfrthil s* Erttmfen* ^ LVI11. 1026, p r -M3, el. I). 

* Le l\ Cheikh* R WvPmenfc -t^ r ***«* nn * 

tmtiicription nsHT; correct* de Arpabhnfn , le mutfaerruUiC«P qui vimit ft In fin du t* 
liMfl, Cf* I mil- K- 0. Sfifhmi, Lcmdrw, liWO, in S = . I- U, p^SOu- 

1 Ct. AUmfUMt** lndm r t, II. p. 

1 lit an lion dp qut; porlo ki 

* Hart m 16a/777. StUor. UaMcmoliiber, p. 3. 1. et jn^runi 1 .* /^m? p 

tmd. SndiAu, t. U, p. 3 IO t 

T Ijd p T Dwsskho ft edite faiHii-ffiiiMU P-> ur Jl** 

1 l J l«B t-HAr N-mont Alirufld bin A^lftlWi, plus ptiQCul -cum Ee mm tie l\*h*A 
ftbbaaib (k BtlcuUtrtif), U auimii ve, u phw do cent an*. 11 eHt miiemblfthleine nE 
mmt imr* 2^0-40 = 864-T1. Cf. SoIct, i?w IWini^f P- ^ Xc,j “■ 

I CE Sutef, p r 10, N*i. I0 P et C. A Xftllino, ^«ce 

npuf arfrmmmimm' Mikn. LWS, in +°* I. P ®Wr * tA it ditqu H 
mentml J 232 jHl 6 „ 

II Cf. Sator i?w p. No- R 2 . 
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‘ pwpftuitfi abcsolue *.I ff'cst ainsi quo s'exprime Al-Husayn bin 
ul-AdaniT duns sa table fistronomique. 

Lpa partisans du htndkind disent ((tier les sept astnst (planStes), 
letitu atrj 1 ot Ictus gatmdtar a se rcunissent tons dang lu tete du Bclier, 
partiuilicrement toutes les 4320.000.000 annfes whites ot les Indiana 
uppeilent cette durec duEe du Monde *’ ■* j cor list credent quo lots- 
qtitf les ustTcs se rennissont dons la tete du Holier, toutta lea chosw» 
craves se corrompent et quo le tuondc infiSriour rrate h l’etat do rubies 
pendant un long temps, jusqu a ce quo lea attires se dlssem incut dans 
les signes dn Rodiiupie. Qnand il on est ainsi, la vie recommence et le 
monde mffrieur revient a son tot premier. Suivm* lour doctrine, 
il en f*t ainsi ttcmollenient, Bans fin, I Intcim ds ces asties, leurs uipj 
ot lours gamuthar oat lie ccrtainea Evolutions en cette duEe qui eat, 
suivant leur dot trine, 1 la duEe du monde J’ ft i rapportd win dans 
It liv tv t|ue ] al compost sur la cametion dea Tnouvements des etoi]rs_ 
Quant an5 partisans do 1 Arjltor, i|s sont d'accord avco les 
partisans du Sindhind. sauf sur h calcul do In * dtiEc du month 
En effflfc, la duEe upEs Uqoelle, suivant eu* T les ostres, lent® a,cj et 
leurs gamahar so Eunbisent dans la tete du Belter eat un millietno 
scukttient do la duEe [indiqu& dans] le Sindhbd et ils expliquent 
amsi [la tlEoric do] I’Arjfou, 

" Quant mix partisans do YAttend, ils different des deux opinions 


•fl, ^ n f:,! * ul emwiensBiii |e «m du jwinkiii qui xienifl* 

"Jin rftljjfe 

5 £jj. plur. oVjl "»* «C apofwnm Solis, apegrum 

sKSTisr i7sr-: ,l,rc " • • ■* "”* c - a - »■—««—;..». 

‘ ”** .iiN^Anr, * Poftfoo Jau-atfcr Aj £ k^h*: 1, oirctura 

[wrdiptLi'Um (of- p. U JiiSn. 3) Liuinn wq orbitarq lun*F?m ; 2, nodtu orbitu 

* = * node* ort.il™ pUnMoe. 

inTlibri! ZZ'iJt , ’ W \T"? M “™ Wra •pUhetoE Una* 

p , pu jiHant osim Luouiei aejBCn pricni swrvAvojiA ot 

p—1,«... ttaM c F fL aanass 

’ ' l’ r 3G8> 11 Mt dfl: " MaiUtu author, «U tbo 

,/ ] ™ i Dr ,hc ^ of th< wild, turning n,rm 

HrHS; sratarr 

2.*r h T a ' MV " £ 2.t,'.uz 

1 J r, r 1 ' V * > Aba ‘ l ^* lilft t'wuwrit, iUT ( ]* „„ m 

d Aryabbat*, a hr, i iWf BiHini n jT 
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prGcMentes sur lee mouvements des aatrea et sut la dur4e du nionde ; 
maia la forme exact* de kur divergence ne nous eat pas parvenu*. 

{p. 14) '* Farmi cellos des sciences indiennes qui nous sont parvenues, 
il v a, on ce qui concern* la musique un lira appele en bogus indienne 
biyafar, 1 ce qui veut dire 1 lee fruits de la sagesse \* dans fequel il est 
question dee origines dea sons et dee rccueik de compositions 
nklodiques. 

« Panni cellcs des sciences indieraies qui nous sent parvenues, il 
y a . suj- Part de diriger le caraettw et de cornger les amee, le lira de 
KaJUa a Ditnm, Bureuyeb, 9 le sage pertain, l’a apportu de V’lnde a 
AnSSirwan ibn Kobad ibn FirQz, roi des Persons, et Ik traduit pour ce 
souverain de I'indien en persan. Ensuitc, pendant Halim, ‘Abdallah 
bin al-Mukaffa' l’a trad nit du persan en atabe. 4 C’est un lira do grand 
profit, aux fins excellcntcs, dont on tire grand b4n(ffice, 

“ Parmi cellcs des sciences ind tames qui nous sont parvenues, il 
y a encore le e-nlcui des nombres quo Abu Ja far Muhammad bin HQsa 
al-IJuwarizm! a expose complfetoment. Cette science, chvz lui, est 
particulierement condena&j, intelligible, accessible et comprehensible ; 
olio ttimoigne de la finesse de Tesprit des Indians, de la bcaute do leurs 
quality naturelles, do l'excellence de leur faculty d invention, 

“ Panni les fruits, qui sont parvenus jusqu’h nous, de leur 
intelligence solide, partui les products de lour esprit pur et des 
memilies de leure arts exccllents, citons le jeu d’&hecs. Four les 
Indiens, dans les redoubkmenta de norobres qu’ik out combines dans 
les cases de I’echiqukr, il y a des regies secretes qu ik coosjdfeient 
conirne Fintroduction a la connaiasance et des mystferes dont ik 
trouvent Forigine dans les forces qui sortent de la nature. Vreimant 
la belle composition et la merveilleuee ordowiancc qui apparaissent 
dans Fcmplol de ces cases suivant I’ordra de leura parties mamkstent 
un but grandiose et un dessein mngnifique ; ear tout cilu contient un 
avertissement sur le moyen de so garantir con ire ses ennemis et iuie 
exhortation h iequfirir une forme de temperament qui m pu e es 
suniSlures, 11 y a Li un avantoge considerable, un fToht ^inent. 

" Ik nous out encore communique la description qu ont kite leura 


1 M- Syirain Lfvi dM uifwtoe coniine roKitnlion le »fcr. ridg&pblb* quipped® 
tncliK'ifla er*be " frail! de I* **#**>•" 

» £!Fib*«.£* — ««**““ 
Ghellsho (Beyronth, IWW. In 8‘! et In Oilcan citi#! Enftt'kpAJir . , , 

p, “IST. 

' [hid. et KneyffapStli* * fishm, l, H. p- 
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savajitrf de la forme dn nmnde. de Purdon nance des spheres et des 
inouveinentsdes aatres, par exempt KankahPimlicn.* Car Abu Ma*sar 
bin Omar al-Bulhl a mentionne dans son livne intitule Xtj« viiUcj que 
Kuiikak est. Ie premier en date (p. 15) dans r&strdneinio partiii tons 
lea savants dc ITnde de Viuicien temps, et nou s ne connais&oiis pas 
l indication precise de J ipoque on il a v^cu, dJ rien de son Iifetoire en 
dehors de ce que nous en a vom dit/* 

8) A nnc date indotenninee. maia relativement reccnte, 

I histoim des gmndft rois du naon.de est passec dans le folklore pur * 
on la retro live dans ie* tent et une nuilsJ 1 Un vieillard, qui avait 
parcouru Ie mcnde., arrive a la cour dll roi de Perse, Kesra AnulirwilL 
Iutroduit an palois 1 le ehambollan me dit que Ie roi me faisait 
demander si jo connaissais le plus puissant des rok de la term, Je 
repondis qu ] 1 ) cn a cinq : Celui dont les domaines sont Ira plus 
Gtemlus est le roi de 1 'Irak (— toi des Arabes), ear il est an milieu du 
monde et les nut res rois font code auteur de Iiti.—Cefo est vrai, dit 
le c ham be! Ian, c est co (pie nous trou vons dans nos I i vies.—E riduite, 
eontimini-je, vient le roi que voici (le roi de Perse) p et qui est sumoinme 
le roi des gens civilises. Il est suivi du roi des Turks, qui eat suraommG 
le roi des betes feroves + e est-A-dire des lictes f^rotes humaines \ vient 
ensnite le roi de ITnde. sumommS le roi des £l<?phnnis ; puis le roi de 
la sngoasc 3 qui est le souvemin de PEgypte, ear e'eat do ee pavs-Ik 
quo vient la sagesse ; enfin lo roi des Rdim qu'on nomme atiasi le roi 
des homines, puree que les hommes de son empire sent plus beaux et 
de plus arable figure que oeux d'ftimui autre pays,, Tels soat les 
principaux mis ; lea autre* sont au^dessoua d p eux. Pf 4 

Kn ifaumi, les (extra dtinois et ambes fonrnissent les informations 
suivariteft :— 

1) En "240-250, K'mg Fid connait “trail abondances o'est-fc- 
due trois grands pays : la Cliine r le IWin = Orient nriditenvifen 
et les Yue-tehe — ludosnythes. 


1 Vwk «a pm, a. t r p. 33£. 

• Tradnitr. de larabo [daprtu M autre nmcuueriU maghrebin*] par \f Gaudabov. 

Demombyn**, I’arid, j.d, (loll), in S a , J ^ 0*U(M»y. 

* Variant* du nwniLscrjt ; tc toi dWhyiuinio, 

'*’■ Cr - k no |* <}* p. 71 oh , r paanago rat iltmn£ coutmo on vuiprunt 

S*£*Z!j£Li 1 *' 1 ,pZ14 ' ? L 6s " b ™ m m *" Xotc #< * r io £ “i 

Nu la dau. Jourml (Miof >qw, mara^vril. 1011, pp. M!M8. Je p ro fi^ (ie iWewfeft 
pour oorn^r n ,0 -r^ur d* lap. 311 ot ^iu ort IduUifii a Hcn.Lg : e^t Canon 
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2) Au in* on iv* si&cle, le Che cut ymi king meutionno qnatre 
Fils du Ciel: en Chine, Inde, an Ta-ts'in et ehcz lea Yoe-tahe, 

3} En 64*1. Hiiuitt-taang cite qtiatrc souvcmins : en Inde, chess |cs 
Hoii = Iraniens et Tokharicns, chez les Turks et en Chine. 

-I) En 645-67, Tao-siuim cite quatre rois: en Chine, Feme, hide 
et chez les Hionji-nou — Turks. 

5) En 851, ie mnrchand Sulayman coonait quart* rois; celui 
des A robes, do la Chine, de Rom — Bvzance, et de Unde. 

6) Vers 872-5, Ibn Wahab rapports, d’apris I’empereur de 
Chine, qu’il v a cinq rois l le roi de I’Trak = roi des Persons, le roi 
de Chine, des Turks, de ITnde et dc Rum. 

7) An XI® slide <1029-70), Aha 1 1-Kasim commit cinq rois: te 
roi de China, de ITnde, des Turks, des Peruana, et de RQm. 

8) L’anteur tin livro des Cent ft Kile ttwife flunoncn cinq grands 
rois et en nonmie six: Ic roi des Am has, de Perse, des lurks, de 
ITnde, de FEgypte (variants: dc PAbyaswie) et de Hum. 

Qu’il s’agisee de lrois, quatre, einq on six grands rois du monde, 
la parent* de ecs rlcits est indlmable: tons les huit luumlrent dans 
•in oidie different : la Chine, le Ta-U'in - Hou = Rum des Arabes, 
ITnde, les Ync-tchc = Turks = Uiong-nou, ie roi des Arabes, le roi 
de Perec => roi des rois de l"Mk et le roi d’Egypte. Chaeun de ces 
rois est caroetlrisl par la rrchesse on le produit part inilirr <lu pa\s hit 
lequcl il rogue: Pllide par sea Replants, le Ta-ta'ir par ses joyaux. 
le pan <les Yue-tchc par sea chevaux, etc. 

K’ang T’ai et Les autws textes ehiiioLs ne dtent pas lews sources, 
mais il scmble bien qu’ils out wmeilli Thistoire dans 1’Ocean Indien 
on la met do Chine occidentals ; Hiuan-tsang, au dire de Tao-sinan, 
I’aurnit rocueillie dans ITnde (cf. 4}). D’apres le nutrehsnd Sulayman 
(5)), ce rdeit eat couront dans ITnde et en Chine ; lbn Wahab {cf. 6) 
le tient de Petnpereur clunou lui-mSmc et AboT*Kasim en attnbuc 

I’originc “ aux rois de la Chine T (cf- 7)). 

Le disaccord des text* a ect 4g*nl «t Evident, mais nous ne 
sommes pas en mesure de Pexpliqucf. L’lude nous donnero peut i.tn. 
quelque jour le mot de I'lnigmc, 1 

■ Mil. GawWmv-r*innmbvnM et Srlroill Wri m'ortt imomkimrat * id6 P"'* r 
It tHmUoh tie retie hole. Jb W Ml reawfreie tils Whlmtement. 










De Kiipisi a Pushkamvati 


Par A. Fuucheh 

N OUS n’apprendrons a personae que lea cliapitrea XXU-XXffl 
dn tome I de In Cambridge History of India abondent en faits 
nouveaux ct en convaincantea surestions, M. le Prof. E. J. Papuan 
a nutauuuent tire un admirable parti des moruiaies sur lesqnelles il 
a etc le premier a lire lea noma des deux villcs tie Kiipisi et de Tunh- 
karnvati. Non content d'v reconnnit re lea drvatS des deux viojllns 
oil pi tales du Kapiia ct dn Gandlmm, il a su deviner dea allusions locales 
sous lea emblemed qu'eflea portent, S’aidant de* notes de Hiunu tsnng,, 
il a identitio sur lea nionnaie-s de Kapisi 1 Elephant dont- un rocher, 
voisin de la ville, prfeeiitoit Hmage n mu telle — on. comme 1'on disnit 
et dit encore dans Elude, aotfi/ofwMu. Avec non moina de surety il 
a rattach^ le taureau figure sur lea mommies de Pushkaravatf ah dim 
dont le grand temple, ubritnnt une image miratuleuse, sc dressait 
en dehor* de la porte occidental* de la ciW. Du mfime coup i'animal 
Id a denoncG le nom ■ Eu died, que tait lliuan-tsanp, muis qui ne pent 
etre que Siva, et Siva apparalt en cflfet, en meme temps que »ri 
lyiimin, sur lea ronnnuiea substkjuentes dea monarques K iisliiiutis. 
Svmctriquement ccla nous donne a pens.-r que ia diviniti de Kstpltf. 
a en juger par son mhana M^pluuit, devait ctre Indra — auquel ens, 
soil dit en passant, 1‘imaae de Hens lie semit pas si mill elmisie pour 
le rcpr&ertter, pu usque tons deux out comme attriluU le foudrc. 
D&onnau la presence sur une monnaie mdo-gracque OU " mdo- 
H-vthe ” soil de Zeus India un de son elephant, soil de £iva on de son 
tuureau. soit encore tin dieu et de son mhana h In tois, soit enfin (pour 
epuiser tons le* cas qui se pr^seiitont) In figuration stir lasers et le 
rovers lies deux unimntix syrnboliqurs nous foumira de p ref tense* 
indications sur k* capitale* oil legnaient U» smiveraina dont cm 
mommies portent le portrait- ou seu lemon t le nom. Et \oila par 
quel end > nine men t d ’obsor vat ions prtoies et de deductions ing£nietiMa 
quia'etayent et sc renforcent les unes les mitres, M.le Prof. E. J. Rapson 
a pu rehatir I’hLstoire dea inaitson* d’Kutliydemc et d’Eukrmtidfe, 
et ineme de lours bartxares successeurs,’ 

Pmdo minora cam mm: nous ne voudrions retenir kji que le fait, 


• V. nnttmment GW. Hi*'- °J 1«H*, *• <* PP- “■ V * Ut ‘ J ’ ‘ £"£ 
rvitMirqucr q w V o*. dr, dm* vilV, *'e« jum •***“*? -tT^ 

de KapUi repn-snte «. nrw b dien-j-Urcn de L. vUk «« "» “J*? _■*“ 
calltne (<f. JA., Jama-man p. IIS) j oe e '« _ "* 1 4 , * , 

A 1’AVWi I. p*o«nn*|ictbm de la Villr rl revere 1* roAn*, du grand dien keel . 
nuiie eharone k u miuiliM non* fuumit in «miw le meins seniu de renMi#tr nn-nle . 
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eon hr mi* par nombre de lemo ignages, q ue ]« dens villes d-dcssua 
nomm6e8 I« “Pitalea des deux regions natnirflw earn 

lewpidlM re repartit J7 jk£» «tra JMw„. PtnUcuinfi, sitofc au 
confluent dn Suvastu (Swat) etde In Kubha (nu Kubbnni ? = Kflplivn) 
ifitaiL le chef-lieu du Gandhilra, c’rst-i-di* du district actual tie 
Peshawar. Ktipiii, si taw an confluent des rivieres Ghorbond et 
Panjahlr, &ait lo clmf-licu de ce qn'on appelait jndLs b Knpiia c t de 
co qu'on appelle aujonrd’bui le Koh-Damnu < Pied de-la-Montugnei et 
Kobiaton (Pafude-Hontagne) de RsbouL Attenantea sur la carte, 
ccs dens contreea sont adpai&s dans !a i&ditt par une brusque 
dcniyeltatmn de plus de milk mitres. Le GandLara n’esfc quc la 
continuation de la grande plaine indierme, a une t-Icvatbn d’environ 
Job metre, a*dw dn niveau de b mcr; an contraire le Kapisa 
occupe r a une hauteur moyetme de 1600 k 1700 metres. | e premier 
gmdin du plateau mmien. On commit ce qn'unc telle difference 
d altitude entrains auaritdt rlc rbaugment dan, le climat de* deni 
pay s cominc dans 1, temperament de burs habitants. Si ccs deni 
mo,ties dun me me M. Ml ont constamment tendu h s’imporer 
mciproipiement le m6m* rfgime politique, il n’en est pas moiJ vrai 
qu a plus d n™ pModedelenr hbtoim le maJtrade Pune nb pas etc - 
pas plus qu ,1 re Test ^joarfffau - le mnitm de t W tU aide i 

Tr COmm<mt ' * ,lr ce ****** i population claiiremee et 
re ahvement r.^.-rre cut re niindou-Kousb et 1’Indus, il pent v avoir 

place a In foi* pour deux grand*. vilte rivalisant dunportanoe auasi 
uen au pornt de vue politique que commercial: Funo situfe duns 

: , di,: ; d r***** de k —n*. * *w re 

»Tr ! m&De dc l ^de. dost b frontiers 

du mem 1 1 Wr * Ift mi ‘ route par la cote 600. ilais 

dn name coup deu, qt»rt«** se parent, anxqudleu nous vondriona 

upporter tm ogtnmeacemunt de Teonnae c: va *«. a ,■ . 

w Rml _L- „ . . . repo use. Si I&ape m&hane de 

D)«UUhrf, a «p,toJe * I. pUm. 3 ’. ppc t|. pns J£ pj^, 

mmtofa.^diedLfcSr'' 1014 ‘ ll “ scn, “ 1 * “-^ u ' 

Oi, vil I. . r r " ™«•!" ^ninmnidation ! 

* “T" *“ ~ 

Qu«.n naua perm>Ma< n-hTov^r i. [. „ rt , . 

‘UMlitJw i>n!4u' fJ , (j ffts-rtj. 7 U ^ r^prodmUs ,|ona Iri L'Udtt 

Orient, J. p, ^ A fJT** jf ^r^ 
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longue prosperity nous cat copieuaemeOit attests. PJine vent qu’clle air 
deja £ty detrnite une fob prix Cyrus, cs qui cst bicn possible. Paijrai 
Ja mcntionne en cnenie temps que son raisin — prod nit de ces vignobles 
qui font encore I’orguell et la prosperity du Koh-Diman. En eerivant- 
son nom au rovers dc acs nionnaics, Erik rat ides attest* sa primaut& 
Commc die ytflit snrcment tout* voisinc d f Alexnndrie du Cuucase, 
e T est trcs probublenient olle qui so cache sous la 11 Kalasi dans |e district 
d Alasanda quo, par suite d'une faitte de copiste, lea manuscrits 
pfd is nous donncnt commc la patrie do M&iandre. KanisKka on fait 
sft rfeidencc d’&y et cello de ses otages chinois. Enfin, nu VII* siede 
tie uotre ore, Hiuan-tsang la trouve plus fiorissante qne jamais ot 
dc venue la metro pole de tout* la region du Kord-Quest, depuis 
Eamijan jusqua 1 Indus. Main a partir do ce moment tout ebange, 
ot d&orniais il ne sera plus question do Kapisl ni metne du Kapiia, 
encore qu Albomni paraisse ronnaitre cet- ancien nom do ce qui cst 
pour Ini le pays de Kaboul V Kapi^i avait-elle City d^truitc par Ics 
premieres incursions musulmanes de fJ53 et G<W a.d. 7 On »implement 
avait-elle ete jug6e trop on I'air, et la capital* rumenfe par prudence h 
tki kilometres plus au bud, denote un second rernpart de col linos 7 
Ton jours est-il quo o’est a Kaboul —le vieux Kaboul eur le Logar, 
entro lea sillages de Siievaki et de Ka marl — que lea envalnsaenrs 
musulmaas font prisonnier lo dernier roi bouddhiste; e’est a Kaboul — 
le Kaboul actuel, a knit kilometres au Nord-Ouest du premier, sur la 
rm£fe dit* depms le Kaboubroud - qu’ils ytnblisaent Jour capital*, 
nouvdle; e'est Kabou] que Timonr prend pour base de son expedition 
dans I ’Inde ; e’est a Kaboul que Biibour r6gne e t qti’il vent etre 
entoiT4, etc, Et comma si ce n’etait pas nssez devoir totaloment 
deposed Hans le* temps modorncs k vieille capital*, e'est toujoure 
Kalioul qui obsMe I’nprit de nos arctyologu® et, au risque He les 
embrouillor luextncsblcment dans leurs tecbertilica, tuclie d'wlipser 
retrospect ivement 1'anfiquc gloire de Kapiai. 

Le destin de PmhkartvatJ, au fond tout pared, diflSre par lea 
chances et par la date. Sou dfcrfia comment beaucoup plus 
tot et fut apparemment; i’ceuvie d'un caprice royal plutot que d'nn. 
nun ion i.tmngerc. Tons lea bistoriens grass sont d'accord pour fair? 
de Pcukelaotis la capital* de la Gandaritis et la premiere ville qn’ait 
rencontre* Hfiphest.on qnaud, avec le groa de l’aimfe d’Aloxandre, 

v aVfiC otdre d’en preparer le passage. De 

PurusLapura, Srtu4A une vingtaino de kilometres au Sud-Ouest, !] n’est 

’ E ‘ S * ClUlU ’ I**™. I. p. 2130. Of, oi-daMWi, p. 14S, a. t. 
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Mt r ct pour aucum* mention. Son emplacement, h cn croiro 

In c^lebre legctide locale rapportee par Hiuiin-tsang. n*£tait encore, 
quatre sieelca pins tank qu P un terrain de dh&ssc fort mat&ageus. 
C P eat a Pushkaravat! que ripen! les IndcMSflWt, les Scyth^Parth^ 
et lea premiers KusIiimaiL Mats, soit qii il y ait conduit, coimno 
Ton nous raconte, pur une foi superstitieoso eo njie predict son du 
Bouddha qui ebnit censd le oonoem«r» soit qu p il ait ^implement vodu r 
eomme aupris de la Tataha^ila, se batir une villc nen^e, le 

shah-dos shahs Kamskka d&id a da transporter sa capitate h Pumslia- 
pura. Quelle qne soit la vraie raison, le transfer* est diode cert nine : 
et dfcs lonq sembk-t-d, Puahkaravati c&te le pas k sa rival*. C'est 
Fumshapura qui nous eat desormak dodtie com me la capita I e du 
Gandlmra ; ce sent foci bazars et ses pB-godes qui attLrent au&ai him 
lejft paler ins chinois que les march and*. An \ 11* siede, qnand pasde 
Hinan-taanft Ptifihkaravatf nksiste qua tUn tie bourgade aecondulre ; 
et l oa salt qu 5 ati]onrd l htll aa place iTcst plu* inarquck que par de 
grands tumuli aus abords des villages de Charsaclda et de Prang,* 
Oomme il est arrive pour EiipSf, la deviation tie la grandWe lui 
a port£ le coup de grike, 

C’est qu’en efikt It* ** routes rovaks” conitne on disait 

JmiH I’Inde, jmssent pur les capita les et les suivcni pnr conaeqiif nr. 
clans kora d^placements. Un regard jet« sur k croquis tjin aceonpagne 
cet article nbregem benucoup les choaes en raontraiit d un sml coup 
d’asil les deux principals changemenfcs de trac4 qu’iniposa h la vieilk 
route de I'lnde la substitution successive de Peshawar a Push kara vat i, 
puis de Kaboul ii Kiipisi. Le premier se dessine ii partir tie Dakku. 
Au 111* siMe avnnt notre *re, I^phestion * dut cont inner tout droit 
k 1’Rst par U vicille route encore exktante dont le fort de Michm 
surveille act uel kwnt k (kbouche, wactoinent oomme «lsn <c 
Jnmroud monte la garde ii la port* du Kliaibor. Coup tint au rourt a 
tmverss la botiele montagneuse du Kuphen. il lui fa Wt traN>. r. < r une 
second© fois cette riviere; nmis en revanche elU abordait e > w 
au-dessua de son confluent avec b KCphen et se heurtait a 1 Indus 
A Udabliarrda {aujourd’htuUnd}, c’est-Mire a un endreit ou l immense 


qu'Akxutiln, Mlr k riTS ^ aat,hr ‘ 

du kupht-n m AmonK de DjuditUib^i, uu q ■ tlA jr , e t ] 0 

* h£ treat*. a 10 *T "S*' EL *L 

BcmnC-r ili^u'.u t.incM* Aornoa ii bntkmiwent u (UnB Q. 

(nqvrn |e meiOrur risunA d. rettc ffliuipapti ' 4 ' ^ ■ imm 

w I,s Inm*A tumndn <*« k a»i* et <‘W«. n»i m»b 
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lit du fleuve ftait gudable on liivcr et ne rfclamait de barques qoVn 
etc. C cst le besoin de so rendro 4 Eurushapuro qul, a partir dq II* 
sificle apros notre 4te r a fait devier la route veia 3e Sud-Eat. an eortir 
de Dakka, et a comment la fortune de la fameuso passe da Klmlber. 
Les rou rants ftablis soot d'ailleuro lents & so d^tourner, Au VII* siecle, 
at Hiuan-tsong passe tout natureUetnent par Peshawar, il remonte 
eiuHiite au XorrJ-Est pour rejoiadre a Pushkarovatr la vieille route 
traditionnelle ; etau XVI* si&do lMbour, depresses propres Memoires. 
auirait encore le memo itinfcaire k 1‘aller cotnme au rotour de la 
pkpart de ses expeditions dans 1’Inded Cost seulematit a partir du 
7®“* 30n Akbarque les facility exceptionneiles presents 
a At took pur I’extreme retrfclsscmont du Houve pour l’ftabliesentent 
d on pont do ^teaux, on attendant celui de fer, out doNnitiveme.it 

rotenu la grand'route sur la rive droite de In riviftre d.'wormnis dite 
ae Kftboul \ 


U changemont do trocS nfcessiW par ie transfert de KapiS a 
, OU fut des l abord beaucoup plus accuse, a cause de la distance 
plus grondequ! ^paruit lea deux vilW* Load™ route, uinsi quo 
h l^ibf Kiuou-taang, prenait la direction du levant; la nou veils 
pique droit au Sud pour tourner ensuitc k angle droit vers FEst. 
tout qua etre moderne, mien* mut letre jusqu’mi bout, et t’esl 
poimpioi nous avon* indjqu4 em notre croquis io parooora actuel de la 
toute carrossablfl: il no differs d’ail leu r, de I anden cl.,-min mu to tier 
quo par quoiques *nn*$t&, dont la pin* important* a pour but 

fl r h 1>nsse nm] fan1 ^ ^ Lataband. Co que nous pouvons 
afl&^er pat expitienoe ocolaire, Cost quo la denmta do Kaboul h 
Djelalobad a trovers le SiySh-Koh ou Montagne-Noire ne pnsete 
m comma on I cnfcend rtpfitef 4 tort, moins d’obstadcs naturols 
quo celk do Xapiffl 4 Nugaraham 4 trovers le Lampaka on Latngtian, 
ptenve que nous ae sornm® pas seul de cot avis, e'est quo la vieille 


* II d.t on rtTot (tnui. Pa ret He Cnuxtrdllo tin Ojuu . ..n * 

P*3*>J»g«i»loStnd [InrJu S ]aH-rW, ) t P , ni , m . P ‘ , .. n, ‘™ nt 1 hiv,,r <Jn 

l» ririii* do S*vad [Swatjot «|> d„ K It! * dd Kibo,,1 < P»«* 

rilhuloBitan. jo «„ MSTi, d t, 1 ^ * n,W DIp ^ Iti00 * 

mt™ PmtudHfnuA ^ ' + I ' A ^ lenlf Hnuiti-t amp til. Ki^nnlp 

rtunia, tr do la Kubha oi do sZ^ 

riri ft ro- ; on ST™. «■ 

dikiin I'interviillfl ] 0 ljt da U Kuhk* nmi« il <i«t pPQWbiv qae 
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route reste tou jours pr£f£r$e par les tribus nomndes h l’£poquc do 
burs tmnshumances do printemps et d'automne eatre Irs plaines de 
rintlp et Ics hautea pen tea de I'Eindou-Konab. Bn fin de wmpte, 
le seul iiOfijOD rest£ imnmable et commuD an eouts des vingt dcrniers 
sifldea so compose des (58 kilometres de sable ou dc rocaillc qui 
n/parent Djclnlabaii dc Dakka. 

Cc soat lit dew constatations dc fait comma il ait facile d’en re!ever 
sur place et qui nc seat pas pour uurprendre- Hien dc plus banal m 
de miens connu que cette fa^on qu'ont lea villea indiennes dc se 
do pine or on dc ae supplft liter entre dies. Pournepas sortir de U 
region du Nord-Ouest. le mauvab tour dont Kslpisi polimit faire 
roproche a Kaboul et Pushkaravnti h Pe«b*wnr cat csaeteinent cebii 
que Mazar^-Shfrif a jou* an dernier avatar de Baotaa, Attack a L T nd 
et Itawal-Pindi & fa troisiJme — on plutfit. k la quatni; me - Takshafila. 
Petit-ctre ccpcndant la connsiasance de ces simples donn&s de topo¬ 
graphic hiaterique aumit-eUe *pargn4 bien des diflcmdons owW* 
et bien dca assertions crron&* au sujet de I’itmeraire d’Alewmdie 
on de Hiuan tsanfT. Non que nous nous fashions sur re point atieune 
illusion : lea viens prijugfei out la vie tenace : ct Von aura beau letir 
brand ir sous le nez !e teste d'Arrien, les visiteure du Khaiber con- 
tinueront avee la meme aconite a y eherehcr dans la poussiire h trace 
des pas du conqa£r*nt mndklomen. Mai* nous avons voulu flOiimcttre 
an controle dc nos confreres orientalistcs tin cssoi de coon inat.on 
dcs rensehmements que non* poes&lOM *ur les deux villes dont lea 
travailx n umfanuit iqlies de M. h Prof. K. J. Kapson out Relieve de 
nniiB rfvcjer rimportance esceptioniielb. Us nous donnent a penser 
que nousavons peut etre un pen t-rop niglig* jusqu'ici la part «msicK- 
rahlc que PushkaravatircuMnotb, en sa quails do capitole ancicnne 
du Gamlhara, a du prendre it la diffusion de rinfluence Wlferat^que 
et not ammont a 1‘elaboration de cette eoolc greco u r ique 
lea fondations religieiiaes de Purushapum n'ont fait que recumllir 
tardivement les fruits. Surtout ds nous met tent eii_S‘ l ” * c0l j ™ 
propension trop rfpnndue a purler, <lto avant lo M, ’j ' 1 - 

L-des ** rob do Kaboul ", dc la " route de Kaboul ou de a 
“ rivitre do Kaboul ” • car mcme c« cc deiwr cas, c es emore 
ton jours “ Kaptfi rt qu'il fandrait dire. JetoE encore une . _ 

yeux sur la carte : parmi les multiples branches dont b rfun.on f .ro 
I partir de DjelalaS u» riviere enfin navigate, nous 

le droit — mime 4 nous on avion* 1« m*m*- ** 

ou pour des raisons purement physiques de longueur oude dibit, cell* 


we 
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qiie nous coiisidcrerons comnie le cours d'eau principal, dont lea a Litres 
no sont que des affluents. Que la politique nit iei voix au cbupitrc, 
cVst ce que prouve assez le fait qu’an count ties dix derniere sied.'a 
b roud de Kaboul a pen A pea otendu son nom A tout* In vallce jusqu’h 
Attock. Arciennemetit, et pout In enema cause, In preeminence devnit 
appiirtenir nu fours d’eau que cotovait do bout en bout et do plus ou 
moins pea la grand’route et sur lequel etaient sises lea deux capitals, 
cclle du ljaut comnie cede du baa paps, Kap&I sur sa rive droite et 
Puslikamvati sur sa rive gauche. Que ceci non plus ne unit pas line 
supposition purement tbeorique, nous en avons par bonne chance 
conserve la preuve dans un passage d’Albenmi 1 qui, sur la foi de 
sea renseignementa indigenes, fair encore du Gborband, cWa-dire 
de la riviere qui batgne les mines de Kapisn, I’artAre maitreaae tie tout 
le syatbne, depuia sa source dans la moatome jusqu'i sa ports dans 
dm. 


’ ^ ** 1 ' P ■ " Il “* 1* -oat**™, qui bordsnt Is n,^.„ d„ 

E'i?’ I«r'"i u k?’ a<Ut ™° I 1 * 1 Ht Gfeonumd h ttttH 

de “f Elio cl rrjointf par plluisur* afboita. . . . par 

^ In Ghorvaad «t ane *r«d* rMw a ,„i„ U hauler d. Is Vill* * 

or d™ f '1« f«M» h Sind [Indw] . . . « *V*L da VV a ,i la nd 



Conjunct Con son ant s in Diirdic 

By George A- Grierson 

mHF. correct affiliation of tie Datdic languages is a subject l"' 8 
j- which different opinions lev, been rapreoref. *"» «h°|«* 
have described Horn »J Eraninn languages then love borrowed free)} 
from lndo-Aryan. Others (and probably .he « ““£ 

that they arc Indre Aryan language that have borrowed fn^Eraoiat, 
and a thW (of which I am an unworthy ”“ b “''"JJ****^ 
are ncitlier of thee, bnt that they are descended from a groip 
Aryan dialect, intermediate between those that developed mto 
Etonian ami those that developed into Indo-Aryan Unpmgm The 
latest opinion is .hot ^pressed by Ptobwmt 
divide, the Dardic languages into two gmups. One of «"•-«« 
Kafir -has. he consider,, some aihnitie, with Emma,,, w de th 
other-tire “true Dardic "-ia “ ahmlutely and T 

Italian To »t mind, at present only one thing M 11 ’ ^ 

abnnt tlrem-thai they all pueaess feat.,re. .bat remind n. of Enmnm. 
and also feature, that remind » of Indo-Aryan. nd La._ft«fore 
they offer an interesting study ,« those concerned m the h,story 

Indo-European languages. ■ * «„ 

In this paper, I do not propose to djacuffl their L "j 
is merelv to provide a collection of connected facts, the 
of which together with other similar collection, may .n 
mHe «*.£» once for all to decide the true *£***+£ 
present, in spite of Ae labou^ of ^ll^^® have 

together sufficient materials for ■ . ^y c 

been mostly confined to particular KVSmM 

acconnta of sneb single languages a» Ba-'enh- ’ , 

or Ashiind. bnt (evoep. In one work uf "me PubHred a 
century ago 1 ) no comparative stud, o j_, |lt , ilnr ^ Mated 

has hitherto appeared. It is true tha ro ■ ij account of 

languages, »cb as 

but theSt ,inVe eflCh been ,llflde 
1 Th* PiK™ lanffHP^M m-wkEift for Spreader, skap, 

* TA* [4nr^un^ o/ ik* A kt fi * 

II, 1&29, 

* ffcfafrM by th» R.A-fl. i* l02B+ 
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from the point of view of a single Inns'll ape, and not as a general 
bird s-eye view of the whole group. They must, therefore, necessarily 
be imperfect, and sometimes even misleading. 

What I offer here is a list of aueh Cardie conjunct consonant# as 
I have been able to collect in the whole group of Cardie languages. 
I have made no attempt to distinguish between original words and 
those tliat I consider to be borrowed from other forms of speech, 
for the simple reason that, in the present state of our knowledge, it 
id often impossible to decide whether a word is borrowed or not. 
The result is that there must always lie a tendency (which I myself 
have experienced! to look upon any inconvenient word as borrowed, 
if it does not tally with a theory baaed on other grounds. 11 is generally 
impossible to prore that any particular word is borrowed—the fact 
can only be asserted. If I am an advocate of the " Enmian " theory, 

I am tempted to explain any Indian form that I come across as 
borrowed from India, wliilc, if I am an advocate of the “ Indian ” 
theory, I am tempted to quote the very same form as a specimen of 
tree Danlic, while I claim that forms that remind me of Emnka ore 
borrowed. Iu the following pages I therefore avoid the question of 
borrowing altogether, and leave it to my readers to decide in the 
care of any particular word, each according to his idiosyncmey. This 
is not cowardice on my part, or even discretion. It is merely that 
limits of space compel me to stick to one tiling at a time. 

If some other student were to take up Danlic vowel# and non- 
con junct consonants on lines similar to those here followed, we should 
then have the rough materials for a complete account of Daidic 
phonetics, and should he in a position to begin a serious discussion 
of the nifHliftfc ioils of the various langua^i. 

We have no Prakrit * with which we can compare Dardic. as we 
can the modem Iudo-Aryan vernacular*. The onlv languages inter¬ 
mediate between the parent speech and the modem Dardic upon which 
we can call for direct help are that of the Shabbier hi and Manrehra 
mscr.pt.ons and the « North-Western Prakrit - so admirably dealt 

1 Lfffe mf cMini* nrKat I mean liv ,H Prm In-;* « t « . 

*r** “*"«• ®—^ jl , 

Koilftvr 11** tlL-P ttrtn "Xfirth-W^tem Ptnh :rit“ 1.1 ' f 

tnwjptloai. Hew « Fnkrft " ii j n * diff » hi " WOrfe 0n ^ KhjirdKhthr 

I follow him in Hfog the term for thi. portlemUr purJ^T ^,1 ^ 

l«.k upon it 4 . > form o| .pooch »tliM but diffi^'7’ * "* ahmM 

l»im*. Here I offer *„ Htl* r i« v / * " ,m lhpm “ im PwUnt 
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with by Professor Konow in his volume on the Khnrfcshtlu Inscrip¬ 
tions (vol. ii. part i, of the Corpus Inscriptwnum tndicarum). These, 
especially the latter, 1 often throw light on obscure Dnrdic forms, 
and I shall frequently refer to them. Help can also be found from the 
Kekavn Paisad of Vararuci, Hama TarkavScaapati. and Markaotfeya, 
called Culikapaisaeika hy HPmscandra, from Lahnda, SindhT, and 
Western Pahari, the throe fndo-Aryan languages of North-Western 
India, and from their predecessors the \ raca<Ja and Tikki prakrits, 
hut, as a rule, comparison must be made directly between modern 
Dardic and Sanskrit or Avesta, and this, of course, opera out a long 
list of conjunct consonants, that it would be impossible to consider 
here in much detail, t therefore confine myself to typical examples, 
and these will be sufficient to show that in the Dnidic country conjunct 
consonants have not developed on the same lines as in India. 

The following is a list of the Datdie languages, with the con¬ 
tractions used by me for their Minis - 1 
I. Kafir Group. 

BasgalT (BS.) (Protestor Moigenstierne’s Kati}. 

Veron (V.J (Professor Morgenstieme’s Prasun). 

Waigali (WaL). 

A-kund (As.). 

Kaluga (K!.). 

Gawiirhntl (Gut), 

Tirfihi (Tit). 

PaSai (Pas.). 

U. Khflwir (Kh.). 

III. Dan! Group. 1 


^ m- 

KBlktam dialects, including 


Crumi (Grv.}« 
TdrwiU (Tnr.]u 
H&ijI (My,), 
Kusmirl (K-M- 


* Prolprsoe honnw hinoolf (p. W) ^ ^ “ 

irnd 1 food of thr Mlowin* ft** "T-f— n. ^ elontiy wilt 

1 It may br sated llwt SLji and kotuamnl ™“ ,,m ■, in ^ 

I&do. Aryan than do th, olbrr I* Indian frontier, 

of *t to US. ThM is rnrt eridont m hahi-nmi 'in _ P* ufferrnl poaitioc. 

L*bo.ii bain* apokofl hnme4W*T «• ^ *™' h ***? ““ JTnsdlj 

For «ntolf ZImm b™ -l*»t to Indian brrmry .oflororr awd Lt - — * 

a mired laneimp-. Punl.c and Indian forma appearing by ante. 
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Other contractions used are:—Skr. = Sanskrit; Av. = A vesta ; 
Pr. = Prakrit (usually MulnirAetrT unless otherwise stated); X.W.Pr. 
= Professor KonowV Xorth-Western Prakrit; and Prs. = Persian. 

Tlw words quoted from ASknnd have been taken (with necessary 
changes of transcription) from Professor Morgens tienie’a work already 
mentioned. Most of the rest are taken from my own collections. 
When, in the examples a Sanskrit or Avesta word, or kith, precedes 
one or more Dardic Words, l do not suggest that the latter are 
necessarily derived from the former. AH that I intend is to show, 
for comparison with modem Dardic, what l believe to be the most 
ancient form obtainable. This may, or may not, be the origin. 


Conjunct^ consisting of two claas-consonants (excluding nasals), 
n Prakrit, the first member of the conjunct » elided, and the 
second member doubled, the preceding vowel, if long, being shortened. 
Thus. Skr. rakla-, Pr. rattn-, red; Skr. flttfpta-, Pr. avatta-, attained. 
In Dardic. as a rule, the first member is elided as in Prakrit, but the 
second member is not doubled, and the premling vowel, if Iona is 
not shortened. Thus, Skr. takkufa-, Gwr„ A.A luh, r Pas. lukQ r , 

. Mkur, Wai. huhu (with the common insertion of i before «), 

^ o * he rCSUl * ant * VaicCt1 ’ is m these 

two) So Skr. rnkia-, Pr. nrtta-. KS. rat-. Trw. ied (with similar voicing), 

blood ; Skr. aidpt^ Pr. ,«», but K.5, t rata-, arrived ; Skr. vitttt- 
fifE; ™-’ ** (nom * *■*■>. Passed of; Skr. bkaktaka.. 

Jtiven daa °'’ KK dit ' (r ° m Sff lhjun ' Trw - dk > 

g ’ kr wal a -> WM, -> intoxicated; Skr. \tdgale-, Trw. uaSt 

S" oi •«•*» “'m i' r™«b,«d Li 

ttT l < ’ l, 'r i " “ N W - Pratri <- ” -«* .ho nrtlinarv 

Indian rule is followed (hofiow, xcvii). 

Semitatsama words borrowed from Sanskrit or from Indian 
Prakrit sometime* follow the deiya Indian custom of in Jin! 

KST, - "”** Stimp ^ TiDg * ***** Thus, Skr. mj}5, 

£ ZlITZTT K ‘- —*• - at. 

b «*., Ks. >*»**. .tap, apparently tbaagh <*nl m io„ of ,| le 

f^ofth t ' K ' ,h ""- — — 

rniKrit form of which wc ate ignorant, 1 

381 *1 JSLj "» ** Tu ™ r i" I1VJI. 

•ft JtUS. lt*22. 3»1 If. Bloch chew* thst f^''' a * r ?* 

g ^ h of ft munjftirliai aimiUf 
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In a few cases it is apparently the second, not the first, consonant 
of a conjunct that is elided. Examples are, Skr. Ait&jti-, Pr, khnjjtt-, 
but Ks. ii S&-, hunchbacked (of, S, kubfi, L. fotte)‘, Skr., labdka-, 
Ks. Ink- (uom. sg. toft*), received. Neither of these is con¬ 
vincing, The derivations from, and the connections with the Skr. 
kubja- are very obscure, and the Ks. fob* is evidently formed from 
the present base fob-, rather than, as we should expect, from the 
Sanskrit past participle, 

B. Conjunct* of a nasal followed by a stop are generally treated 
as in Prakrit (including that of the S,W *, Konow, civ), i.e, they are 
usually retained, hut are liable to be weakened to a nasal alone 

<cf. Piscbcl, Pr, Gr. §§272 *,). Thus:— 

i 0 . This is usually preserved, but is sometimes weakened to 

n, 'J, or even g, 

Ski, (tiiguri -', B». niwjytfr, Kl, angurya-b, Grw. anjir, Tm, 

Ks. gnguj 9 ; but AS, iihur, Wai. fig (if, V- «?>• S. a 3 m > a 

Av, luu/ititH-, toe. Prs, anguH-ar, ring; BS, angutiu Wai. aguHS, 
Kl. angtiM-ar. Pas. angoc- a k. Kb. jaiNsjidt, Grw. angusir, wdg-iz, 
a finger-ring. 

Skr. aHtpitltfakti- ; AS. flili/riVimui, a finger-ring. Of. the preceding. 
Bkr. shears-, charcoal; Kl. Gwr. Poi, Kh. <t»got, B5. Trw. anga , 
but As. m’rd, Grw. tig fir. My. §. agar, fire. 

The weakening to g has not been noted by me in the modem 


Indo-Aryan vernaculars. 

hc. In the one instance in which this has been noticed. Prakrit 
custom (Pischel, § *273), does not obtain. In Prakrit, when not 
preserved, iie> «« or n« ; Pali. w», «», " Jl - 1° Iridic, this ><c mnv 
> <?, i (of, Kuhn, quoted in Pisclid, l.c.), and is then liable to syncope. 

Skr. Av. pofim.; Gwr. pa»*. KS. fdnts, AS. ftm*. Grw. 
Trw. panj, Kl. Kh. ponj, My. p*, BS. pue, Wai. pfic, S. pw$, pBi, 
pm, V, we. five. 

vt is preserved in Skr. ycanf-, divide ; Ins. * * ,aTC ‘ 

VM-. divid,; but > I inAA. V«*-. divide. V. hd-e,. W ... wf». 
My. bat-Jut, a share, 

nurtretiou la Y«tic time,. In the only F*W» *-* in *£f„3f£2J£ 

I «n the JMMrikWjrt*' ward Itat to 

I.«. kkril *o«ld contain . dnuUs Ms. 

ronuniDt jummInI by wotrln, Tha* the Skr- *"' J ‘ “PI „ aiaM- 

<*»».). Skr. M ippriirx « ****(»« *?*«), "•'»« 

(tint tliV4-), uid «i> huntlreel" of olbcre. Regarding V™ r,we. ren 
in " NotM on Torwnir' in Art* Oritmialia, nil, 2W. 
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nd, in the only examples available, > d, n, a change unknown 

in the Indo-Aryan vemaculnra not of the North-west The change 
to n ia mrc. 

Skr, danda- ; M Wai. don, Bs, don, Tor. dan, a handle. 

Skr. mnda~ f Ks T rtm* t maimed* 

Skr. paMtj(hi- T Ks. prdtt, an onion T 

nt, as in Prakrit (Piscbel, § 275), tends to become nd, Thb n 
e {as in the modern Indian languages) to be further weakened 
to n. Sometimes, however, rt is preserved, and is then (also as in 
India) weakened to ‘f. ti, t, 

Av daman-, Skr. datUa-, Pra. dandan; Grw, Ks. dnttd, PaA. dad, 
dal, KL dard-ona-k, Trw. dan, KL don, S. dm, My, dan, Wai. dSl, 
M. that, Bs. dull, Gwt. dot, V, a tooth. 

Skr. Mala-, a tamed ox; Kl. ddd, Kl. don, <?. dona, Sindh! £«* 
a btOJ. Sec Turner, N epali Dictionary, Add., s.v. dantm, 

’ ^ T ‘ an * ar t Prs andciT ; Ks. andar, Kli. undr-fnl, Trw. 

andarf, Kl. ubn-man, Wai. attar, B§. aier, within; Kl. (?) hdrtu-n, 
a house. 

Skr. mantra -; KL mondr, a word ; KA. nAtr-, a H pcll. 

nth, TI.es has been noted only iq Skr. panthan-, Kl. pon. pan. 
Trw. pan, n path. ^ v ■ 

nd. This may be retained, or may be eercbmlized to nd. which 
* thou weakened to a or >, exactly the reverse of what happened in 
ho ease of,d Th ,s well illustrates the facility with which cerebral. 
£.me^' in ' fllve ° lsirs) and »re interchanged in these 

Pr. lavvnd ; Gwt. htrand. Bs. Lmi, Wai. later, a slave. In Pas. 
^ WC ’“** ** wrcbni I i station, but the change of sonant to 

KS. p/ian, a snare ; c f. Hindi phand 

-tt. Th» b«w . ii> 6to. ,WW. Ki. t™. blind. 
Indi£ " *’ b ° t ” “™P«i'»n Ar.,Ji™c],t« 

- **" .”5" l™» ”f - looming nth 

assistant; Ar»U'S‘ fc ST ,ft * fc ^* : P ”' *"«*.Ks. IMo*. 

lot,,, (cl. r bdo*™” K 5 iT’"T j! Sl T I °‘ 

K$ , T Ks - or bmnb, eyebrow ; Skr. mmoJoA, 

. . ■ ^ Un1 - *> others. Of. PP > ,„ p in S kr 

**•* w '« *— 

in KL arnanm or ambary&h, 8 ^ of g h . a 
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The above are the only oonjuocts of nasal preceding mute that 
I have noted in Danlic. 

G. Conjunets of a nasal following a stop. In Pmtrit, the nasal 
is generally assimilated, but hna>ppa. I»*a > tta or ppa, d»ta > 
mum (Pischel, §| 276-7). Dardic closely follows Prakrit in the 

following examples, _ 

Skr. ai?rt<in- 1 ; As. Wai. ienu, Trw. fo»i7, PaA tuni-k, Grw. fam, 
Kh. ten, 11 v. frf; K&. puna, self. In S, trnno, we have f»n retained 

with anaptyxis. 

Skr. padma-jnt&a-, Ks. J nm-pdt, a lotus {cf. B. above). 

In Prakrit, gn > ffs 5 but in ^ ’ SS£r ’ n0 ? 1 * 0 ^ > “™* 

In standard Prakrit, or nm (nm), but in >Iagadhi 

Prakrit, in Fatfacl Prakrit, and in N.W. Prakrit (Konow, cv), it 
becomes Site. So also, Skr. rajtt, a queen. KA roS* On the other 
hand, Skr. tojjSSiwm is represented in K*. by tayun, to know how. 

D Conjunct^ of o consonant (excluding sibilants) with & semivowel. 
D 1. IE the semivowel is y {cf. Pischel, §§ 27fM36), it is in Prakrit 
usually assimilated, the preceding consonant, if it is a dental, being 
palatalized (so also N.W. Prakrit. Konow, evi), lu Prakrit a preceding 
I u very rarely not pslatidmod. In Dardic, when dentals are pfrtaM 
they usually become (s and 2 {occasionally t and z), not c and j 

respectively* , _ 

Skr. nrtya-tf, PA §■ V. Wai. Kl. Gwr. ^ Orw. * nB- 

Bj AS. v B a-,Ki. Vtwis-, Trw, v *““*■ the rerebialimtion of 
the t and t being flue to the preceding f. Cf. Sindhl mf™ (tittya), 
but Prakrit always; adit' (at iitya ), the sun. 

Skr. a&/a ; Trw. aj, Ks. &■ at, to-day. . 

Skr. wtlya-, a musical instrument \ Kh- singing, Ka. 

' rt Sto US* !«•«• w. w®M *•>«' >»«“ l '“ bre " 1 *""* 

by K». wb,« it become »«»!, in, *Mi “•»*” '< » f 5 " JRAS - 
1922, 381 fl., and p. 352 above). .. 

In standard Prakrit, »ya > «™ but J Pn ^~f 

and in N.W. Prakrit {Konow, evi) it > >"«*• So Skr. Jhanya- hs. 
J«r,? paddy ; Skr. punyo-. Kk jtfa. 0 virtuous act, and nmny others. 

Initial ny generally appears in KS. 

ihM uroid bw»<n* flpjw-s 
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some (n yagofca-)', nyiu, & lintel (•wyn.M-, sec JRAS. 1914, 129}. 
But both these may be Tutsamas. 

In Prakrit, ry > jj. After 1 or «, nj > ta. It sometimes becomes 
f\a, riya (so in N.W. Prakrit, Konow, evii). In Mngadhl Prakrit 
^ W (Pischel, § 284), In Dudie, ry becomes ri, with frequent 
syncope of the t. Thus, Skr. siinja -* KL sun, Gwr. sun, S. sun, 
?*&. sur. My, siefr, Ks, Hr i, Grw, sir, Waj, soi t BS. m, Trw. w, AS. so. 
None of these changes are met with in the languages of India Proper. 

D2. If the semivowel is r (Pischel, §§ 287-95), it ia in Prakrit 
assimilated to the preceding or following consonant, which, if a 
dental, is often cerebmlized, In Shiihbnzg&rhf there was a tendency 
to preserve the r unchanged, as in parakfQniati, agra-, avatmpeyu, 
bmrnana, etc. So also in Apabhraqtga (especially Vnicarla Ap.) and 
Smdlhi and Lahnda. Similarly (except in Sina) the r is generally 
retained in Dardic, which in this respect follows N.W. Prakrit 
(Konow, evi, ff.), Thus 

Skr. kraya -; KI. ktv. purchase. 

Skr. hfxfo -; KI, gro, breast. 

SkT. fftSma -; B3, gram, Ki, gram, AS. ghhn, My. lam, but Trw. 
gam, a village, Trw. is a frontier dialect. 


Av. Skr. pm -f v 'dd -; Bs. Wai. x /pri-, AS. 

VP* j j give ; KI. pratt, Kli. pfai, \ . ttphl?, he gave. 

(?) Skr, prmta-; BS. <Spr£fr, but V. ^/ptz-, go; Wai. prOya, 
sent. 

Av, brCslan, Prs, biradar. Munjam u-eriu, Skr. bhrdtr -; Rs. broh, 
bra, Wai. bra. AS. bra, Kh, brat, Gar. Minin, Pn$, l<7> ; but V, tmu-cJi 
KI, biitpi, KS, bay’ 1 , Trw. bttd. See also below. 

In K*. the use of r after an initial consonant ia often optional, 
as in br&h or both «dtxlraM?(lut-) t before ; grind* or grind \ a log • 
or gdgat, destruction; lob-, purity, trObun, to become pure’ 
(< htddha ); truth or Mth, a sandbank; tram, copper (Sindh! tmmo 
< tamra-, ? metathesis); zriid* or zJd* t a water-bole, and 11WUV 
others. For B$. and others we may quote aa examples B$. tram, 
^ girth; y>rec- (Hindi v ^c), sell; Bi. drtm, AS, dri, 
Kh. drim (< dhmn )d a bow. Tessitori * noted this in Old Western 
Rajasthani, One of the examples he quotes is trdbd, copper Similarly 
in the Western Paharl of the Satlaj District of the Punjab there Is 
a pleonastic termination tau or trail (= Skr. ta -, Ap. </„-), as in Mu 

*** ‘ h “ rfr,M " * rt. Adi** 


* Sola pn the ffrawnwr of Old HWhra, hajauhai, r, f 30, 
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or vtstran, high. So in other Western Pahari dialects we have (Cadi) 
MritiAAiiti {Hindi JAwMa), hungry; (CameajTj bhrddu or bbradd (Skr. 
fc&ifa, or mi™-), a sheep; aggi or bSgre (Skr. ogre), before; 
v iikkhr- (Skr. \/Ws-). All these Indian dialects are, of couree, allied 
to Dardic. We mav compare with these words the striving for distinct 
utterance shown in the English “groom" derived from Anglo- 


Saxon gutnan. , 

With dentals, while the f is often preserved, we also find the 
common Indian change to a cerebral. An interesting (sample of the 
preservation is the Greek which has survived to the present 

day in the Kh. dranun. silver. Other examples of a dental followed 

or preceded by r are_ , 

Skr, pirtra-, Av. pu&m -; Wfti. pittir, Kl- ptdr. Bs, p&tr, iwr. p\i , 
Grw, put. Pa*. putm, My. path, compared with Sindln pntr\ a son. 

Libmla jmtr . See ale* below. * . „+ 

Skr, trnrjah, Av. &rayo; Bs, Kl. K$. 'rfA. W ai. tfe, As.■ ■ 

trot, Gwr. Bti, Pas. Ale, Grw. (ha (compared witli Sindh! frf), Lahnda 
irae f tUree. See also below. 

Skr. tTikQ- t Kl. t™k- 7 the backbone, CL Skr, manXru- t KL mm t. 
a word ; K*. mdlr-, Sindhl ,no«fr“. Uhnda mmttar, a charm. 

SkT, *ilndra- (a»//a-, Kl. ondra-A, an egg. 

In Ka. herald for timratrt, it is the dental that has been preserved. 
As seen nlmve, the change of it to (r also occurs in Sindht. The 

Indian change to U has not been noted. 

\v. Skr. mfla-, dead; BS. Wai. y,nr-, Gwr. ywn-, J y. 

Grw. KL * VK3l yW, die; Trw. r«i dead; AS. 

mam, he died. 

Av. hrM- t Skr. lyta-, done; Bs, two. be did. 

Skr. gardaWta-\ Kl. gnrdU-. Kh. gan fe-y* but Wai. Gwr. Grw. 

gadS, Trw. gadho (for *gadaJiS), an ass, , 

Skr, hfdmja- (for *Ao«fojfo-), Av, zzrxi, Sarikoli zatd ; KS, n a, 

Kh. herdi, Gwr. beta, Pa£. htira. heart. , 

The conjunct rn sometimes becomes r, and sometimes, after the 

Indian fashion, becomes u, Tints:— 

Skr. fan*; B*. ». Wai. Kh. Hr, Pas. Hr, KL Hr* fa. i My. 
kan. S. Hn, Grw. Ki. Trw. H«, the ear. The »-words all belong 

to the Djird Group, . . _* 

SkT. «**«-; Kh. M, V. Kl. s3m (i.e. *uw), BS. 

swt, Wai. Gwr. §. AA Pal. wnd, KL <kJ», gold. 

For the conjunct ft?, see below (D5), 
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D3. A still more peculiar treatment of the letter r in Bardic h 
probably due to non-Aryan Buruiaski influence. 1 This is the frequent 
interchange in writing of r with a palatal letter, especially with c or £ 
or with j or i. This is found not only in Bardie. but also in the Balti 
form of Tibetan spoken close to the Bumsaski country. Thus, the 
standard Tibetan mjrom, Purik Tibetan tjrun, becomes the Balti 
a feast. This change, so far as Dardie languages are concerned, 
is most often to be found in Sinii. spoken immediately south of the 
BuruAaskT country and immediately to the west of Baltistan, but 
traces of it are met with in other Bardic languages also. It is well 
known that the speakers of Bardic formerly extended over au area 
much wider than their present habitat. There are, at the present 
day, isolated Dard colonies in Tibet and in Northern and Eastern 
Afghanistan, and at least one Emniun language—the tlnuuri of 
Wazfristan (LSI, x. P 23 and Grierson, Mmmn ASH. vii (1918), 1 ff.) 

has 1 JCt'ii strongly influenced by an old Bardic language now extinct. 
The Western Pa hart of the Northern Panjab, although in its basis 
lndn-Aryan, also shows many traces of an early Bardie substratum. 
In all these localities we find examples of this exceptional treatment 
of the letter r. The change ia probably in all caws, at least originally, 
to a cerebral c or j, hut these sounds have themselves been identified 
only in Burukaskt, in Sii)u, and (by Morgenstieme) in Tdrwfill, and, as 
there is no character corresponding to them either in the Persian or 
ill the Nagari alphabet, they (or their variants) are represented in 
different ways in different languages. Thus, c is represented by 
Ur, by fr, by #, by #f and so forth, and j (or i, with which, in SiyS, it h 
interchangeable) by jr, dir, I, am! so on. Moreover, in .Si^ui itself, 
c and r. and j and j are sometimes dialectically in t ercliu ngcable. and 
this adds to the uncertainty. Thus, in the standard ^ of Gilgit, 
the word for ** woman ” is off, but in Gupis and Darel it is fdi. 
Taking the letter r standing alone, we find it occasionallv inter* 
changes I with i, or even with e. Tlius, standard §iy£ ro, he, becomes to 
in the Bras dialect (LSI. VIII, ii, 193). Similarly, we may compare 
the Labnds dht, a daughter, with Su?a di. In’the former, the pi 
nom. is dhtr-i, and in the latter, the declensional base is rfij*. So, 


* lj 5 f fr *“■ °PI*' AT ,0 **•» of thI* Tn-iiimerit in N.VV. Prakrit W> 

T °* in “■ *<«*"""«'' < 4K I. nod 4 are efum 

K ™™ •*< 
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Lafcndi \frm-, «F out, m. ram, or Sarr, noise ; Hindi talmir, B3. 
tonraj, a sword ; Skr. madkura-, $. tndro, B4. hm&, sweet. 

Here, however, we are directly concerned with conjunct consonants, 
and in them we observe the same phenomenon. Thus 

Skr. put™-; ?, Trw. pug, Grw. p»«? (probably pug), a son, m 

addition to the forma given above. 

Skr. sM, Wax! sir* ? A 3 . i*tr I, KS. triy, but S. cSi or (*fc, aa above, 

Trw. fi, Orw. tf-jofi', Pas- fw-i'h a woman. 

Skr. trayak, Av. 8my5. Munjial ittren ; S- r®, Trw. ga, My. nt, 
V. dB, Ormim fft, three, in addition to the forms given above. 

Skr. *# 3 m*; S. »F a field. 

Skr. jntmtr-, Av. tdmotor-; jiimago. a son~in-lftw. 

Kb. dfi i, B 3 . dm, iu, A%. dro, \. tui, hair. . 

Skr. dligfta-; %Jigo (through *drlgha ), Trw. ji*. Orman ctj, long. 

Skr. dravga- i 9 - .bP' property, 

Skr. drains ; S, jae, Trw. do?. a gi»F- 
Skr. dnfra-; S. njo, Trw. rH (? of), wet. 

Skr. harvlm, Pr. MAM*, turmeric; S. Aufijo, yellow, 

Skr, MtfW'; 9 - «i u - BuruSaskl uju, an otter. _ 

Skr. Umtf~, Av, bratar- ; ?. j5, My. &, Grw. jo. a brother, 

addition to the forms given above. 

In Sinn and TCrwali these changes, so far as examples have been 
identified, are confined to tr, dr, and hr , but, in Unnap. the corre¬ 
sponding sound, written pr, reprints not only tr and dr. but also 
/, sr, gr, pr, wr, and *r. In that language, it does not seem to 

r ° P lTmlrt be remembered that f and j represent other originals 
besides conjunct, interning r. Thus f also repr'a.-m* an original **, 
as in ^ jbe, above (see E 4 ), and j may also represent un intervocalic 

a as in S. ttmnuja, for Skr. Hidmisrt-, a man. 

■’ ]t will 1» Observed that this change, bo far as observed, » most 

w. in W, S*k » gwglBphieully S it»«rf m tt, mM ; 

neighbourhood 1 burl. MS «d ««*■“•* “ 

sbo found in Wrai.ru l’ahurt. which «li» unmeduiul I 
Met in whirl, D„rdi. U .poke"- Thu,. MTh. <" «■ «”• 

VnmV. «i»m. w («f-“■ • f f*' £* “ 

drink of wntrr); pieiih a pntemul uncle (furrrya ). 


■ 1, i, perh*|i* *«* 

.MfiTj'lifrifi u pffHiiiURCsd life® Kn[l ■■ 

vqi- vi. vxm 3 . 
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a field (*sgf«i-) - tSc, night (rStri) ; v ^c-, plough {Hindi v jot-, d. 
Skr. yaktm-) j caura (1 d. Hind! thorn), a little. 

n T 7„ D r^ C UngUJ « C9 substitute )hl, 81, U, or hi for tr. Thus, 
Gwr, thin ( 8k), Pai, hk (? 8k), three ; Gwt. puli, Big. p U (hli (i mt&tf) 
a son. The exact spelling of these words is, however, doubtful. There 
is a . tnu nr (Image to dhl, etc. in the Bhadrawfdtl and connected 
dlB i“ tS f Puhurf, Here bhr and dr > dhl or dk. gr > dl, 

and tr > d, (hi or (L Bhadmwfih u on the eastern border of the Dard 

rZ ?' "t ^ * ortb *“ t ^ directs of Western 

Tibetan. The following are examples 

hui £“ dT mm ’ 01 ^rtdfihnd, Bhad. dhlukkhd, Pan. dhukhd, 
Bhftd. Mm" oTdhld, a brother, 

Skr. inUnt-, Pan. Mrubldi, Bhad. dtyMd, a red bear 

Skr. bhf,, hhtdrn ; Cur. bhtddu or 6A™rfd, Bha|. ,/Afcfrf, a sheep. 

B h27hiik Bl “ ! ' **■ * '" ,p “ d - 

Skr. pfea- ■ El,ad. #,fi, Bl.d. dfo«, a village. 

f, ; or ttei. Pan. /in, three. 

Skr. ; Bhad. MuVtl, a field 

Skr. ^ ; Bhad. f*/^ the back. 

i kf. <rfri ■ BJiJiiL thti ¥ ji vroman. 

Blmri. krtnl or how many ? 

of w!' i'!n Til ! >,!ir ttU ' / f atld of # r to # parallels in thedialects 

In iTThe d ^ **** * North-East of Pangl). 

n them, the change of br and r to dr anrl thence to d is con Jon 

lit * £ 7 °i W * hat th «“ of «ftr > dhl and 

Pahlrl thro,! ? Boru4ai,te > conveyed to Western 

£SiktoWes^J'^ ThC ft- 

tCre arc n'^her » thcD “ »-* « direct, and 

it re are no other intervening languages, 

(Piii TfTV " /s J n i>rakrit * “ assimilated 

S^ 2 L .£!3 "SSLT T ?*-* «• 

the other consonant, as in St! f V<d J ^ V"* “ s “ Q ^ lt * 

’ ohr. tvedic) ff aAfc., speech . ^ & 

Wwtsm i- 0 | lSrf S^Tbirt i " ld P “* T <*“d- other 
Kulul fCw.. V.i„ Kui.f, iln>n' *,* 0u ll ^ U " nn? Cu ^M. 05df, »nd 

hiia-,! tint in tUmi the letter r is Jr,,,} | t wia t* 

•tovti. ,M,rta| ' " in ° ,bef n»«lic lUflU,,. ntrnti^ed 
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shout. BL a word, speech (with regular change of 1 to j before »). 
Trw qal, abuse, cf. Panjabi and Lnhnda gall, a wort!; Skr. 

K5. M (so Ardhamagadfal Prakrit billa- <* Ac « le MftrmelM: 

prs. Saiyam, Bs. iflfaiSp a turnip. 

D 5. If the semivowel is p, in Prakrit it is generally assimilated, 

but tot I and dm tend to become ppa aud bba, respectively (Puchel, 

§§ 298-300, and J. Bloch, F. L Manlike, 133 ff ). In Bardic we 
occasionally come across, in the Paul group, instances * *M»* 
tkm.as inSkr, affrm-. general, EM. (but Pr. wty ).but Kh.«* 
all; Skr. j*n»-, Ki. P*“- east. But far more often the conjunct 
becomes t> (cf. CulikApuiMcika change of b>p, tht ' U|rortr Pll]l 

a«aJd«r<- > «-» *■*«. «*»■ “>• 

Thus:— 

Skr. pofew-; K&. I»p m < but Ba. JW?T, ripe. Kh. poet is from the 
fib. Vprtc-. 

4v ewraf-. V. «*eft (for *cjptA), what l 

Skr. admrah, Gimar eaipfko- Av. «***, Wax! Osset* 

tsippar; V. dp*, four. Others Uo, M. **'• «*«, etc. 

Skr. dram/a -; S. j«p. property. 

Skr. y'csrp-; Ki, ^ttup-, chew. 

But:— . ,. 

Skr Av taut-, a door; B*. baf, V fe Ai, M W«. ^ ***"> 
etc outside, hut V. tar*kh, a house : K.4. Anr or rfor, Tr«- **. a door. 
In Skr. Ks. mwtbcil, a marsh, rfv has become b, with 

inserted nasal (see above, p. 352). , 

In Prakrit, hv > but in Daidic we have b or p. as in Skr. 

jihm . Kl. M. Tr«. jih, ?• fit- Wb. fir KC •»* **• *» 4 "P tta 

semi-Indian Grw. has the Indian jlM. 

It „tl b. notice! that the chons, to p » tow common in th. 
KJBr mop. Otij rapwinllv in th. cm* of \. So nko. mV. i nm . 
Ldins clone tend to htew r «. Bi,.«, V. i r ;«. on.- «•»'» 
Shabbastgarhi ptidAfiwi (AffldAom). 

E. Conjimcts containing a sibilant, 

E l Sibilant plus tenuis. In Prakrit, the sibilant is gc < ■ , 

assimilated, and l «*»» iff 1 ’ * ^ ££ 

only sometimes in Bardic. * in Skr. in?ta, *#***■ JTm 
Ki Jbtf-A" drv ; but in Kh. we have ™cm, in which ^ c an 
i< ta- Wm. g. A P ot„. in Site. MM **• HA * 

of alumra^ ai > * 
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xp perhaps > .}. not pph as b Prakrit, in Skr. puxpu or (?) puma-, 
a flower; KA jmtf, Bs. plh, Trw. paiu, but AS. puxup.' 

But sph > sm (xii) in Skr. spkatfka-, Ks. Mhqk', crystal, in which 
the aspiration b M been transferred to the t. Generally, however, 
rnttial sph > .S, Ks. ph, ns m v hurst (Skr. V xphut ) 

As regards sibilants with dentals, Enmbu M and Indian a both 
generally follow Km man custom; usually either preserving both 
conjuncts as it or tf, or else (rarely) weakening the conjunct to JtA. 

x ’ ,7 especially m the Darcl, or western, group, the 

Indian change to (l)tj, is observed, but this is rare. Thus;- 

Av, toe ; Pm. flflgtifttr, a finger-ring; Bs. anyuMi. 

^ n,Jidk> ' Ml V. ; but Pas. Grw. (Did ) 

aniJ,, * ir > 11 r-ring. Of. Trw. (Drd.) anguf, thumb. 

- v irtto-, Skr. ; BS, Wai. oft, Kb. nil, As. M, HI. Gwr, ait, 

t,n it t! 'T *' G ™ f " A * Tnv My. K*. M 

(all Dand), eight, 

** C “ ! ° ,W - (Drd,) V»A- ( see; KL iith-, Tnr. dft- 
(both Drd.), seen. 

Av. w«™.; BA. %«r, V. **rr, Gwr. My. Wai. *, a camel. 
cJot kT^, * ^ **> K.K), b, 9 . *, Trw. ^ (all, 
borrowed from iX* * ^ ^ * “ W<?L V '™ My *“ 

Av parity ft* puMt Kurdish p#t, BalCc! phut, Skr. prstha*-, 

Gwr. Ki. jw*, Kl. pifej; B5, jrfT, M, Wai. (yd-)pdf,, 

It wilU P> P VT KL } *‘ ki ' JIy ' P * lt6, 0rw * l* th1 ' Trw > J«f. behind, 
BalcS thC Clmnee ^ the Ereuiun 

f „ * “ il ruIe ° ithGT remflillfi “Ranged or becomes k 

e^fin t n X" dH ?. t ° ia rft ^ «“"* l^«ilv occurs 

weakened to*. b “j eXwiththfX ^ P"***™ 1 ' or b 

thp PnUiri p l V/ preservation of sf we nmy compare 

,1 ,or A. N.W. Prakrit p^-.iion 

of iiitenocfllic ^ (Konow {-jrj) nTti i gi-i i - . 

and * P rt ^ ion 

Av.«H 6WP£. 81); Kh.^ bone. 

doll,hand^ ' 0PR ' V * B -' duk > rf «'V AS. rfo*t, Wai. 


aft hmi been 
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Skr. Jmta-', Gwr. hast, Kh. W, Kl. Ptf. W*, P^- *«*> ** > 
(Datd) S. W, BLi. mAa, My- fifl, Trw. hat, had, hand. 

Ar. a/oora-; K.li. isfor, horse. 

Skr. vistrta -; BS. vHtr, A3, vi*** P^- ™"*'. v * mStat ' &***' 

Skr. naifa-; KA natf, PaS- m#; (Dard) S. Trw. not, My. 

juz/A-ur, nose* r 

Av. «faf.; Kh. irinn; B3. M*S (metaftisui). V. i Iff-** 1 (Dllr,J J 

§. (Srw, K*. tdroi-, Gnr, tat. Trw. fo, & star. fi p 

’ O. Prs. •«* + («*■ “>■ or Skr ‘ "* + V ^T' J' J*‘ 

uUAnfti; AS. V*<-. W«L ^,BS. <✓««-. KI.G^t. V^K b,n ‘- Jy ' 

0. Pis. *adi + y/sta- {OSPE. 84), Skr. «ft» + i '• v ^"’ 

tirw. (Dard) V** - * arisc< „ „ r „ . « 

O. Pra. V**®-- Skr - stJmd; ° Wr ‘ ftinniWl TtW ' 

Bkr. Wrti KL tori, JU. tori, Bi. W«. tor., V. «Jh. !>*.«* 
Pri. sn-ii. Mi-M, Gwr. BUSK, ?. «ii. (*. Tnr. « («e above P- »*>. 

a ”; »* ^3' •» *> 1 *^. «' i,5n ii thc ?' 

.compound wool. mgaUrly become. V. ■ 

(Wtonm-). M4, Skr. pm*to«->W. Mri- 
•prahittte-. 'fh npM -). »g. obi. A'«, «™ 1,wlt - 
E 2. Sibilant plus nasal. 

II the sibilant pn®d» » ■*■*■. * *j“ Ut f “ T“S 

»nd the eibilnut dimppwn, (■*»«.. S ««■ ^ ““ 

in N.W. Prakrit IKonow, exit, and m Uattlio, on a ., 

the sibilant that U preserved. 

Ski. *K*imrite, Ks. KaOr*, Kaslimir. Through *Soii'Tm. With 

this and the nest of Ptolemy s _ 

Waxi, spa, tnir (d. Skr. amOka*, Warn); Kb. ' 

V a«# ( we, a*, our; Ks. as<, we ; ft. osei, our ; My. id our. 

' V. m a*, l MB- Cf. Lahiida M 
In MagadhI Prakrit, the J is also retained (Pischeh ^ h 
So, for a sibilant (ollowing ft nasal. Arabic tn*af, Bs. r-"»V> 1 
E 3. Sibilant plus semivowel, . 

When a sibilant is united with a semivowel, in ra n te ^ 

vowel > mWM (K«M. 8 »*«• “ tta * ^ ?„J r i, konow 
nil > „ or MagtoM Prakrit ii. In Dardw and > AV. P»lr« (Konow. 


im 
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cxj), following the genera! rule of the languages, the sibilant is retained. 
Cl, Sindh! a Vrilya. Thus:— 

Skr. firm -; fi, m, Kl My. SU, Sis, a. head, 

Skr. nah/ati, he is being destroyed ; Kl. y/nB-, die. 

Skr. pafijnti, he secs; Kh. y,/po$., S, My. Trw. KS. ^pai-, see, 
Skr, 5sya-\ K4. 5s 1 , Gwr. Ufi, Wni, oi, Rs. Kl. afi, V, is, Rs. al» 
«li, S. (dnil.) ra;7; but Mv. Grw. ai, Trw, aT. $. tfi, mouth. 

Skr. tmnufya -; Wai, mantti, Gwr. mamfi, V. mttl. $. muSa, Kh. 

” l5# > Mv '■ T ™- Grw - : but m. Blond, AS. wiotr, Kl. mS*, 

a mini. h. win it jo and Ki. woAfmiv* ate from tttdnusa-. 

Skr. asm- (Pr. amsu-) ■ Kh. aim, g. d f0j Ki. <fi*, fifl. ncu, tear. 
Av yW, Prs. ftwuAm, Skr. yW; Kl. V», h V. 
(metathesis), My, v 'sun-, hear. 

Skr. inf*t-; Ks, chyat", white. 

Skr. impada -; K$. •fiipai- > a | war 

Skr. ; BA AS. .So, g. Wat. Owr. Pas. «M, K h. 

Kh. tfn, V. sui, gold. 

A ! L ' 2“"; * kr ‘ * mn ' ; Gwr - *“«"■ KS. Awn*, 0. lif. Wai. btf, 

(VI. Kfe Fete, ny, a <Jog„ 

But. fli in the mm of um&itn, and Ptolemy’s 

above, and also of fa, cv, ft, the « often becomes p (D 5). 
So also ShahbaigarhJ spammm and tpagra- (= mrga-). Thus 

u -f‘ r . Kh Tirah! W Grw. ( >po, Jfl, Trw. M, 

W * L **' "■ ?’ V ’ «“*«• G ^- ««*. P«. mi. ft ,d. a sister, 

ho"^ t9pa "* Skr ‘ <M ™' : B *‘ “** ^ or (*»VJ opi, KL hoi, a 

E 4. The conjunct^ kf, xj. 

. , r ‘"'7 *? Pn,k ' it ' “* Pi " M , SI >17 >. It sometimes 

WbT m - Hm ’" 1 Wiwol that when fa gos. 

7 , ■ i ’ 11 e ""'™ l,Ir »•«! that when i, is 

..iiBinal fa, Av. d, it generally bacon,,, m h t , oJl]litW , h , 

c„“ C ,""" V “TS* ml«- r believe that th- ia .to 

*" 'Ut* 1" all P-akrit aerabtatoma. 

( f ? " P™ 110 ™ 1 irrespective of i ts derivation This is 

iLT n ’" ,l " n In ' l “ A ^" venuKcU,,. 

n Dardic, Av. dix^ not Wome fjtiA'A i m t .1 5 ■ ,, 

contrary to Piadiel* mie.L Ls _ f but cA ; ^ I e - 

^ 1 ^ w f^r 0 ^ 1 hnve Dqtod in 

1 Cf r tiw doubtful tipi far thii . 

Prakrit {Konatt. oi), J ^ of Ihftt far rh t in KAY, 
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DuriUc, it always follows the example of xi. I have met only one 
certain instance of i?>(k)hh, viz. fo. ptikhi, a bird, Thus rests 
solelv on tie authority of Elmalk's vocabulary, and I li*™ nev« 
met it elsewhere. If it is u«d in Kashmir, the long 5 shows that it 
is a word borrowed from India. Two other words are proper names, 

Lakh'vn for Laksmi, and Lqkh'wn lot TLl ^ ^ oCCUI 

in the KMmlri Rarndyona, which was originally written in the Persian 
character, and really represent transliterations of the wot* W 
and Lanmu as they arc there spelt, The words lnkh'»u ant J* ‘ J w 
occur only in Sagan MSS, tninsUteratcd from the original. 

Skr, patym-l & L px*W k ’ G * r - ***** Gtw ‘ ; b 

paJtAT (see above}, a bird. f ... . . 

' Skr. akiir. Av. oft-; 5- o«r (dint) K*. J*. »■ V '“* 

AS. ncT, Kl", Kh.«, Gwr. tM-W, PaS. 0^ My. o»u^ V. vil, Trw. oft, 

Grw. TfA, an eye. 

Skr. fowflo; Ki. chdd t Kh, fAui, hunger. 

Skr, Au&Aufeu; Trw. frul, My, i-ucAa, Grw. M** 
hunger, hungry. 

Ste. ; Kb. ortr, Aft. Bft. i». W»,M W»- 
4v zftmi, Wax!, Jo*. Ski. ,0,-; Kli. rim, i? p», Kft- iah, .. , 

Gwr. Mr. M. Grw. I». Bft. Jo. Wai. «. P* *\* 

Skr.Wto, AV. 1 rfiro- (0-VPK. «ei. ‘ 

wkiK : Trw. milk ; BA M* (with .ooptvxml. wh,to. Tins h* 
is a truly interesting survival of a very old form. 

It will he observed that, in the case of Av. xbvi, Skr. «?. the - v 
Skr. f is represented in Sin* by In all other cases. Skr. 4 
becomes q in Sipa. Other examples 2 are {tf*™-. see a 
p *59 ab.) T a field ; com (A^onrt-), i *■*"« (doifttw-), r '^ 

(hand); flUP (r mktika-). a fiy; ta&n (takpn-), a ^ 

to Lorimer adds tot »- 

with this we may compare Grw, tfA («**»-) ana mono x . , 

^To^V-Tbo following table *— * * rT*** '"™ 
—olt., of the preceding investigation into conjunct consonants m 
Bnrlic Jt show, how widely Daidic differs from the literary roT " 
”tdm Proper in to resjwct. Esjto. notice may be taken of to 

treatment of v (which tends to become p), o r (w nc 

: szzsfz rts*»— < * «*** *** • “• 

JR AS. 1621 , p. )W. 
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preserved or becomes a palutul.), and of sibilants (in which the 
conjunct is preserved), when each is a member of a conjunct. 
Nothing of this sort is observed in Prakrit or in the modem Indo- 
Aryan Vernaculars, 



Skr, or Av. 

Prakrit. 

Dandle. 

kk 

(A) 

kk 

k, (once) g 

h 

(A) 

U 

t 

a 

(A) 

33 

(Ks.) nt 

tt 

(A) 

It 

t 

& 

(A) 

ti 

t 

<kt 

(A) 

m 

9 

bj 

(A) 

33 

b 

bdh (A) 

m 

(once) 6 


0) 

*9 

g. g 

nc 

(B) 

tic, »ifi 

»(t, nj, ‘t, c, $, i 

nt 

(B) 

ni 

■ a- 

tU,t 

fid 

■¥ + 

fB) 

nd 

», (?)'d 

fid 

(arfr) (D 2) 

nd 

ndr 

nt 

(B) 

nt , nd 

ttd, 'd t 't, t, n 

nfk 

(B> 

nth 

(once) » 

™t (H) 
ruth (B) 

nd 

ndh 

tid, 'r, h, », (once) nf 

11 

mb 

(B) 

mb 

wh t m 

m 

(B) 

m 

w, w6 

tm 

<C) 

U, pp 

t, p, (-nt 

dm 

(B, C) 

mm 

fli, mb 

gn 

(C) 

99 

n 

j* (C) 

'if 01) 
dy (Dl) 
dh lt (D 1) 

& 2? 
ct 

Jj 

X, (once)y 

t; (with f) f,f i (K3.) ft 
( K».) s, (Kh. 9 .) i, (Trw.) j 
(KJS.) nz 

mj 

(Dlj 

?m (N.W. p r . a,t) 

ft 

py 

(B) 

PP 

mp 

n J 

(»i> 

jj (N.W, Pr, ri) 

r 

r r t. or elided 

*y 

(D 5) 

m 

n 

hr 

9f 

0 2) 

02) 

tt (N.W. Pr. *r) 

S3 (N.W. Pr. gr) 

r 

kr, (once) gr (initial) 

$r t g, (once) gl, (once) f (all 

i-r 

02) 

— 

initial) 

h-r, h-r, r (all Initial) 
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Skr, or Av. 

Prakrit. 

pr{fr){ D2) 

pp (N.W. Pr. ft) 

hr, bhr (D 2) 

ftft (N.W. Pr. br), 
bhh 

fr (D 2, D 3) 

it, tt (N.W. Pr. fr) 

dr (D3.D5, A) 

dd (N.W. Pr- dr) 

tifr (B, D 2) 

id 

tulr, see wd 

— 

rt (D2) 

«, tt (N.W. Pr. rt) 

iv/ (D2) 

dd.dd (N.W. Pr. rd.i 

rdr (D3) 

u, u 

rtt (D2) 

fa 

lg (04) 

39 

h (D4) 

— 

W (D 4) 

dd 

fo (D4) 

n 

n> (05) 

IT (N.W. Pr. it) 

h> (D n) 

kk 

cn (D 6) 

cc 

f o, ft? (D 5) 

pp (N.W. pr. pp) 

dr (A. D5) 

dd 

do (05) 

ftfr 

At? (0 5) 

ftftft 

s (D3) 

3 

ik, ?k (E l) 

kkh (N-W. Fr. fl:.) 

sit (El) 

ttft 

?P (El) 

ppA {Sf-AV +i?) 

sph (E 1) 

pph 

ft,«(E 1) 

tth 

4T+ 


Daidic. 

pr, (once, initial) p, once, 
(non-initial) phi 
hr, ftf T I, br, ft, (once) ir; ($-) j 

tr, (once) f, fr, 
t, th i c, c, <A, ?r. 

(§.) j } t. s; (K J ) ,fJ ‘ r 

Htr, ndr 

j\ r 

) r*L d Y r 

(8.)j, (Tnr .)l(U) 

», ‘ r , h T 

s 

t 

Ui 

i 

r t (once, Kb.)/ 
p, (once) s 

ps 

P 

(once) tnb 

ft, if, (once) f 

р, ft, «\ (once) hh 

mj 

с, kk. 3 
(Kl.) * 
k 

(initial) ph, (once, Ka.) 

(mw) 

si, jf, it, (once) sf, *#, (S.) *?or ?, 
(once) s, (once) st, (once) e, 
(S. dial,) (both Dnrd 
group) fft, f 


Mr (El) 
stir (E 1) 
rit, r#(El) 
sf (E 1) 


_ If, at, k 

tth ?*> *■ 4 

lift H, H, U ! 

ifft (N.W. Pr. -if*) Sf, *, * i (Dard P 0U P^ th ' 6> *» 

elided 


m 

£>kr. or Av. 
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sir (D3, El) 

(th 

ton (E 2) 

mh 

am <E 2) 

ink (N.W. Pr. k, 
a, m) 

(E3) 

*3 (N.W. Pr. is) 

ay (E 3) 

as (N.W. Pr, as, z) 

to (E3) 

sa [N.W. Pr. s) 

to (D2) 

— - 

ST (E S) 

MS 

to (E;f) 

&* (N.W. Pr. sp) 

(E 3) 

BS 

ns (E2) 

— „ 

« (E 3) 

(N.W. P r . p) 

to (&4) 

kkh, cch 

to, i (E 4) 

kkh, txh 

to, xi (E 4) 

Mh. cch (N,\V. Pr 
Us) 

xto (Skr. js) (E l) 

■- 


Dardic, 

str, itr, st. tr. At, hi, (S„ Trw,) p, 
I, s 
A 

*> *m, (once) z, (Kh,) sp 
A 

z > (?■ dki!,) s, (§, Grw. 
Trw, My.) [firm]) elided 
to, &, (once) e, ($,) ? 
sr or A 

ft 

$, chif, $, o, fy' h, ts , (once) pA 
m>, sit, sin, s, sp, ip, a 
(once) a 

I. m* 

cA ' €, (once) kh, ft, <s.) fi 

(Kohifltanl) ih 

ch ’ c, is, itch, sic, z, (§.) c, {$ 
dial.) ish, (Kfibjetnnl) th 
ch ' (Trw.) ch, (Es.) k-i ‘ 

S, ch, x, (R.) a 


Hindu Salutations 

By E. Wjisbburs Hopkins 


t CCORDING to the description in the land of the lamas, the 
-A. Tibetan salutation consists in sticking out the tongue, pulling 
the right ear, and rubbing the left bip T "while making a slight bow at 
the same time. Nothing quite so picturesque is to be found m India, 
but the etiquette of salutation is nevertheless not without interest. 
Moreover, the subject is treated gravely bv the native law-makers 
and deserves more attention than it has hitherto received. The matter 
too is not unsuitable for a volume dedicated to the salutation of one 
who is hkaprapXjito. and to whom, in common with many, 1 extend 
herewith the greeting : 

hahim (at'a’tfvA ca riratfa vatdhatam. 

But because of the limitation of space [ shall coniine myaalf to 
epic data and give but An outline of approved ceremonial. 

The simplest and oldest form of salutation Between men seems to 
have been that expressing *' reverence ” in its literal sense of fear, 
instinctively exhibited by shrinking and bending, which becomes the 
formal bow, for which there is no general Indo-European wont, 
though this ntimn* is familiar from the earliest Vedic period, and 
fm-tuim in Avestan indicates tlmt the bow w t is still earlier. In the 
epic this bow is united so closely with the later anjnli that they make 
one gesture. The aiijafi, also called vdagranaUia, is formed by placing 
the cupped hands, with fingers up, against the forehead, while the head 
at the same time is bcut, sometime* even to the feet of the revered 
pereom The cupping of the hand is implied not only by the earlier 
use (drinking water with the aHjali, Mann 4*63. etc,) but by the 
phraseology employed in describing the aujalu kftdnjnhpula, Untdhan- 
ja&puta, baddhw htrajndSRjnUm, trim (or Zlhaya) sirasy aiijalim 
(R. 5.33.3 ; 36.32 : 64.5), As an attitude of propitiation it is assumed 
to avert wrath, m ca ftahtanjulir hhutm Urnsa caranau gala (R. T,35, 
39) 5 ■ or in desperate entreaty, as when Dame Death hows to Brahman, 
Awnti w\ayopct5 murdhnu d^rxintikhrm ra (7.3-16; cf, 3*1.63, 
nuaga^afa stJnla, followed by M*«, etc.); or to win a favour 
as when a husband wishes something from ha wife, mkiangahpmbimh 


I Id K {South Indian rwmsio..) 4.18-3 («<* in B). « l » mirdhn„ 

put bia hmntlJi to hi* brow (1*J his *l*ter* K* 1 * 
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Tadmvpatmnibhnk . , . pr^arthum mays tSyam obbrndyato- 

Hja t : f ): 0f mewf f to show respect before speaking to :i 

superior, btnujuhpm *,mi (&bnm 5.9.18). go the 

istressed fowler begs for protection from the tree-spirits, tSRjaliih 

JT? T Thc huRli,it >- of *■ bowl expwT i 

, umi, after meeting ami greeting Indra, “stood before him bent 

SS tfZ/**? ■ ■ ■ P"*** 

ii f . r ” ' r ndiftj in turn T as a sign of approval 

two LnT ” v'TTil’ * ,<Jtlche * [lim ’ Ar j ut,a / on the heat! with bis 
, , In epic descriptions, either bow or anjati 

ZVZTl tho,,lth i»PW lW iM mZ 

(5.178,71 abrumm devJmabhh:5d tr i *mpUh 

tbsuiL c ^i^^ f :; £?;?■ “• ° f s ^ ch 

interchamrimr w ;t i, > i - i mith or without words, thus 

reading 5 K 1 1 luTt™'* ^ 0rCtoionAll . T * » varied 

.* _ , t f podobAmrndaiiaBi as v. 1,) Mamr 

* aim'.a ewi-re padabhitfidanam (3 ->9.t 31 ru,__ n *1 ’, ^ 

abkimttua tasua nsdm, ^ tojI, P flf e the verbal use. 

“ £■?**»>: mm* • ■ • 

I-stjmam,o„ leaving 8ItS, both “I ®£ 

•* mnWn «"««**«. stm™ 

pmnnmurt (R 3 4 Tj am tu; , J - ■ ■ *n<titjmh Kiiydd abht- 

*-» 4S. ( L^L«: *■— 

her to bis lap ( an expression mi f an<1 Jl e lifted 

5,64,27, Bilfo jhirwsta -J , U *f ““^pfcoricrtly, as in 

Raiiui with an obeisance uh)' ' TOnsoIcs her, telling her to go to 

tw „*»„ „ ti , mw ™. "f ws* »»,i 32), 

section. “ (f Bhlsnrn had not u ** it is said in the next 

taken you with his head,*' tvSm ^ lva WOljit] bflve 

Rama’s appearance, Amh 5 - stood Zf" *5^*J“ bri(Je >* 0fl 

with her head and tonchini? tL 1 T' IIDl1 a ^ er revering his feet 

c*ira«o» JtSnmga iita J . h J ‘oHotu S -hnnds ”, tatoUmulya 

sthita (5.177.10 and 24). ! tL^c ™ * ' * I^nibhyam wjmtah 
with the head, murdhnd camn£„ a^ -T* * re sometimes pressed 
with the hand (m^ ^ £ j '"f*** of 

1 k-lwalbut j j , i-mi- 20 , etc.). Instead of “take 
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the* ” the phrase " take thv feet with hi? head ", te canmr ubh«u 
it ram ’grahi&yatii b «*ed in the same meaning, perhaps tadioting 
added respect, as the speaker grimly adds jira mwmw, ** because I tell 

him ” (to do bo ; 5.118,6). , ,, . „ , 

Incidentally, with the unusual respect paid to a girl in th»s ballad 
mav be compared the unusual mark of affection shown a daughter, 
when Mutali on leaving home walks the deasil around _h,s wife and 
" kisses his daughter on the head ”, kanySm Kray upSghmya (0.9. .-1K 
Usually. in law and epic, only a male relation is thus saluted b> ie 

tli.t ,»*» (or. M*. ■« H »■"•» ■ s t 40 ''™‘ 

father and mother kw fao to epeok) their »«« h™<l- ContPem 
R. 7,71.12, where Satrughna is addressed ; upSffhrafya im fc 
rnehasya?* paraph, and (Mbh.) 8,71.32 f. where Arjuim bowa hw 
head, Krasa pmnatah, and takes YudhistbiraV feet m b hands and 
Yud hist him raises him, embracing and sniffing at his head, ami 
I2.rifi.2l f. p where Y .id hist him takes Bhfsniaa feet andBtiiama -nifla 
at the former’s head and says nmda. As 1 have already pub & * a 
paper fJAOS. 28.120) on this form of greeting, these examples may here 
suffice. It is naturally accompanied hv other forms, as when u u- 
at him gives Bhima. his Favourite brother, thia^tmg«dwith it h» 
good wishes, a^rStai «i tathS murdhn, snafu* fti ‘' ' " 

the verb apja-ara t« have lost its original meaning, for even fishes 
“kiss the lips” of half-drowned Cvavana, upqjighrafita tosyoftham 
inW .m, the later word enmb is used in H. 87-iD of a real kissbut 
in Mbh. itself only of heroes “kissing” or touching the conch-shells 
they are blowing : “ the two best of men with their two bestmouths 
touched the two best conch-shells and Idew together (8.94.59). 
pati-ctmb of K. Gorr. 3.79.17 is not in the Bombay edition 

to continue with the silent greeting involving hand and foot, the 
bow alone when offered to Kxsua ensures salvation. Kfjnmpntnami 
m punarbhavSya (12.47,91), Reverence is shown also by a simple 
touch of the baud, as when the jxmVfB? aacctic meets the great seers 
and obhigomy* tfaM nyaytm athamrot. greeted them 

wdh the'hand-touch (13.93.7*2). One is left to imagine whew hand, 
but presumablv the ascetic’s hand touched the seers feet, Min 
niptfya pffddu, but in other cases the hands meet as if in a hand-shake, 
like that of 3.262.25, feirewo ea bttam prhya Aoraasyi muitto bhriam, 
“ great!v delighted he seined Kama's hand with his own, mdira jng 
jov as' again in 3.236.24, toiah praharfitah wm- nyonyazy* M** 
<IM, “ they shook hands in their delight," or in 9.32.44, U’nyonyasy* 
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taldn daduK, all pliook hands in their joy* The same gesture under the 
name of pfiifi-praddm and 'pdnissamgraham ie used in giving a pledge 
or promise, as in friendship, R, 4.5.11 (aijmsSk^inm) or marriage. 
pSnibfittdha, 12.267.36 ; cf. in joy. H. 15741, talSn datfvS pamspamm 
. . . hasfya sama>mth\tah) t The king is told to wail and “seize the 
anna ", plural; but bahtl must be read, “ extend hia two arms.” Hr 
should also " extend an arm ” and rry out ‘ the enemy are beaten ’, 
pragrhyu bahum trasrta IduignS bhagna ’pure iti (12.100,48; 102.38, 
v.l. hantu biwjna). These are royal tricks. Compare the somewhat 
mroherent advice of 12.140,17. aiijalim hipatham «,(», HratS 
paaamndaxam, (Uruprapatanam ctu'm htrlaiyttm hhutim icthoid, with 
the v.l. ofamarjumm and pmnotnya iittua mdet. To touch “hand 
with hand is customary when one comes as a guest, though social 
rank may determine this. When Rama visits Yiidhisthira, " all rose 
and fluted Rama and Y. touched R/« hand with his own hand," 
abhyatadayan , . * (am karepasparsm jtinitui (5.157.22), 

When two courteous wrestlers meet before actually embracing, 
samdMitop, limb to hmb, they *' seize each other's hands and make 
obeisance to each other, kaTwjmhampiirmm til trim pSiSbhim *. 

dana>>> - ^ } 1 ; m ««*« without this preliminary 

courtesy), A voiceless applause, railed “ speaking bv hand ", is the 
equivalent of our hand-dapping, which appears on occasion to have been 
a more or less artificial exhibition by those called pchiivS&kas and 

l« h, l.Ml.W). Hr,„ e ,„ s tho land* i, of co,,™, , , ipi „ f 

to* »«*4. of on niijtrv uoiuon (3.378 41) Ooo 
fom, of pates . noteworthy, >i„on .pertly it i> like k—lp. 

« ‘ r™”" “ J '“ *" d ** *"*** tte pren by 

wS"t ^ bv .f*"™« “ loft their rijtht hnmls " (18.33.28), 

' h “ b “ to*. pweion, ho “ roco™ th. -J j 

°'JT* ?■ i *.. <* M-Sins out (.■!,.v«,i„ B ,) fL. 

tir” *** m * 
« r «, ^ mi- 

The expression pS„i m Mird J ' /" , ‘ 

rule ns that of ] 2.1 S3.20 : " In a ^mnl HtJt ^ a 

rites kriua vithr m T , - P r - nmong cows, i n Bra liman ie 

U.J 1 T. ^ ' m RtuJ yttip, one should extend the right 

™- 111 Wroth "*«■ the left hand, R. 3,57.16. 

D “ ° f ^ # “ B “ ° f 8tcet,R S nnd mm, words are exchanged 
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as well as these unvoiced salutations. But Kigaa's visit- to Prtha is 
pathetic in its simplicity. When he called upon her t his paternal 
aunt, pitrsm ^ £; she began to lament, putting her arm about his neck, 
remembering her children/' binthe gfk'ftrd (5,90.1 f.), even before he 
was krtatithya, that is. had received the rites of hospitality. The parting 
benediction o f 5 + 120,13-16 gives a good picture of the courtesies of 
royal life. It is addressed to one going to see the king : dJ May the 
king receive thee with his two hands ns thou greetest him with thy 
head, abhix^daparndnam tram wirwsfi ; may the righteous (king) put 
around thy shoulder his right arm marked with standard, hook t and 
banner, dmjd n kuwipfihikarfiam T nnrl as t hou sit tes t beside him may 
he stroke thy hack, pratham te parting parimarj^tu t with his hand 
ornamented with rings and dyed red on palm and lingers, and when 
saluted by the king's brothers do thou* kiting their heads, greet them 
with affect ion mtirdhtif fan mmupoghraya yrwtnd'bhimifo. 

When Diiryodhana b exhorted to go and greet \ udhisthira. he 
is told to L " embrace him with both hands after greeting him ; then 
the king. ” out of goodness of heart shall seize thee with both hands 
{parifmjc i; pmttgfhndtv, 5.138,14 f.). Apropos of the embrace p it is 
somewhat remarkable that when a herald is sent to give a belligerent 
but courtly message [5,34X14 and 35 f] t he is told to “ touch with the 
hand the feet” of this and that man. to make kindly inquiries as to the 
welfare of each member of the family visited, to give special message 
to the servants, to salute the old ladies and other ladies, saying iS are 
you blameless in conduct, do you behave properly toward your 
fathers-in-law ? ” and finally to 11 embrace the girls ”, hmydlt stmjtiMh, 
asking after their health and wishing them handsome husbands, 
jewellery, etc. The herald s farewell is hem couched in stereotyped 
form : fimudnujt' ftdm, ntmidewideva, gtitchamy nham Panda va, 
tvastitetrta, to w hich the “ god of the gods of men M replica, amijuafah 
„ „ , mxuii tfaccha, aud, in response to a hint given by the herald that 
the king and hb brother should look with w kindly eye” on the 
message he has been forced to deliver (ri ram sukkvfn vah+ saumycna 
mam paiyala mk&tud nrpah) w the King says no no A srmrastf tipriyam 
jatu, vidmn. An eye that b not kindly; mtnnya. is dangerous, 
for in 3.263,35 we rend ; VSswlwuparagtimh irwSft&J te uirdahyur 
mi tvj&ra&mim htfnahh P and just before (32) + ma'wan adhakxurdtftrfii'- 
va PdndavdJi kruracai^sd. Consuming wrath was believed in literally, 
and it will be remembered that Gandhari s anger burned Yudhigthini's 
toe. A preceding passage also illustrates the politeness of special 
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iiHiuiry as to the health of even- member of the guest's family, after 
the host has stated that he himself is in good health: “ Welcome! 
J am very glad to see you and know you are well, f a m vcrv well too 
as are my brother. And how are all the family ? are they free from 
]<| r an pam (taxirf efe 'py any# (and avyaRkaA, 5,23.6 f„ 145. 
ut More passing on to the conventional verbal salutations, 

/\ thC ** 9at ° m ' ****** t* wjam dorian, 
'' and l 'f a am of t}lPie “““r there are still a few remarks to make 
eoiicemmg the feet. Tlredeephow of respect ends with “ falling with the 
head at the feet of the respected person, in 3.217.7, for example, 
of parents. But to be "at one’s feet” may imply more UtLi 
“ nqu^ted to let Arjnna be "at her feet” that is, be her lover 

Zi^ ^ P Z^- ttSm ’ bQt Ari ' lnn ' iuU to her 

‘ ly \ " n> \ l '™’ 3 PtW** {c A“t» ufwthituh, gaccfia rmtrdhtta 

C'T "" ? *' ‘ !t iS " ,h ' V 8kvt * 1 thee with rev head » 

' 7v ™f T*** < 3 - 4513 and «-20 and 47). A lint will 

L™tW"prie l r T ^ " 188 133 : * ^ r W WmmJf 

rite H3 ! ? 6 3 "I'l °7 S ° Wn ** ^ >* ” as n daily 

To “ ^ the" m - n T !/l1 ViP T dTS ' *"*> ***mmti 

To seethe font is to get audience (ef.^,^ Tl]1|S . 

^ZlZTf *£^°**^ Tell me what belated" 

rephea that he » ■■ not indisposed to i.i™, » . g 

l« dtlriane, ilft 5 ). V u «SM»€<1 by «*j» 

a™«a,, is revealed bv SaLiH. „ r "?*? “ ™' *» “• 

the foot-stool, pSdapitha in tb' |7 T tr^ ^ ** ^ ' lp fr ° m 

•‘Srr 1 ? *” k - ST*"* ” 

ennuiineind » visitor, 5m^ bom “"theb^ t"’ “ 

prostration seems to belong only to tJw '- ™ h ™ m P lptt ’ 

to StunafijEt (12 l ?87 3\ ■ u ' r ■ 1 L< f r e P tc ThilH Nurada says 

-a., b»j, it ±jz ;r «*%<»• w* 

«*•«* difa'l rivet), „ j t t r , ••'•' ' " ' "** *"» Hone) thou 

^“rzt r- a -*.+—- «- 

r»d« .m„', - tit St ° f *“****■■» : 
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*pnutfal hi*yom, “may A. not attain Ills object by putting his foot 
on thy head ” (7.75.15). “ Kicking the head m of a decapitated enemy 
(K. 7,77.21 H padhhyam prama&itn&i Warn) is a varied reading adding 
to Subhadrii s anticipated pleasure ; the B text lias "you shall hear 
that his head has been taken off and east out T, « To touch with the 
left foot aggravates an insult, as Bhima touched Duryodhana tamena 
pmid (9.59.5 ; also R. 5,26,8), Compare, ns to the left, 2*71*12 ■ 
Dmupadifdh preh'xiindfragah mryam arum aditr&ayat, and 16,8.20, 
mrMtenn two miwjiidm tadd mrrjena paniud, 41 indicating disrespect 
by pointing with the left hand*” To be on tiptoe is to be eager; 
mjru pddw<th it a m cvrmm inddhi rdjan mdhujanam f "Know that all 
the women-folk are eager to go n (15.22.17). Finally* foot-washing, 
though performed as worship by a devotee, 1 h ordinarily a sign of 
servitude: na kunjiim pdttodMmnttm, says Daruayanti (3*65.68). 
It is also for that reason a sign of defeat, like eating grass, so that 
Sind tain van grants Virocann Ids life only pn condition that the latter, 
<s in the presence of the girl (who made the trouble) shall wash S/s 
feet/ 1 jmduprrtk^ahinam lartph faimdrydh mmnidkdu mtmu (5,35.33)* 

The whole subject of the .silent salutation given by bowing is 
brusquely disposed of by Duryodhana, when he refuses to bow r to the 
king. He says that for himself lie is willing to bow to Law and to the 
priests f bat m to bowing to a mere man (such as a king), he will not; 
citing in defence of this view an okl warrior-precept: “ One should 
strive upwards and not bend downwards ; manliness b in up-striving 
alone,” Up-striving is exertion and the meaning U merely that one 
should not bow to misfortune but meet it bravely, though the angry 
prince chooses to take it in the sense that a brave man should not how¬ 
to a king (udj/aarhai eua m mmed ttdyanw hj an pdUTUSam, 5.12749). 
There is also an equally futile discussion of the use of the word +l thou TJ S 
which may he mentioned hero before turning to verbal courtesies. 
It seems that the theory of " thou n being an insult h well established, 
as a theory, since it is referrred to more than once, although in practice 
the two methods of addressing a superior (only superiors are involved 
in the discussion] are used interchangeably and even the same sentence 
confuses the two. But on one occasion the cver-fiery Bhinia said he 
would kill his brother the king nnd when he repented immediately 
afterwards he found himself in a dilemma. If he killed Yudhistfhim 

1 Hue wAshing of tfee Uwl (of priest*) ift as religiously fruitful A* i* ibe gift of 
A cow ; “ it grim** tlw Maaei, U tho wool ' welcome h pW> A#aJ* and a **At tor 
ii gufftl pU»sc* lndfSL And mm fwxl giv*n the RWMt pk**** fVAjipali M tU-.2JOO.Oe f.). 
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te would sin and if he broke bis word be would sin. It was then 
suggested to him that by calling his brother “ thou ”, instead of saying 
“ vour honour ”, he would escape from bis dilemma, since “ thou " 
is equivalent, being an insult, to slaying, without its practical dis¬ 
advantage. it is (it, is argued) an Atharvan Sruti that “thou ” is 
c()ua] to hillin g, vodka, when applied to a superior (guru; 8.69.83 and 
7051 This precept t gurunam aramuno hi m&hah, is found again in 
13.163,53, na jatu foam hi briiyad iipanno ’pi mdhattara m, tvamkaro 
“ mtU>0 tc ti ™> vikifyate ; amranam sti wndnam Aisyanam 

“ «m5w*; »nd also in 12.193.25, ftumidra* tiamodh^om ra 
jyetlfmm im panmrjayet, amramm wmananam vtfoi/t-sam na dustjafi, 
a variant which makes the use of the proper name, as well as that of 
thou applied to superiors, a misdemeanour rather than n “deadIv " 
insult. But examples given in this paper wilt show that this was a 
precept rather than an observance, Comoro, for n good example, 

' ' ' 6 ' f™' M °^ nan bham * ta ™ dra-dum iiyatah, Horn 

maMiwda, and ibid. 8.0, bhava* ga&hntu, aqatfavyam tvaya tata punar 

r™'" ma> ' ,lonD,ir do thou return again to 

my asylum (varied readings change t mm i n the first sentence to tan 
and substitute, for tiJfljid tata ... momo, the words «. to . ..prali). 

T- E aWflf BfaT ™ uws the —a (Si 

t t uxwg the word foam) along with bhavot, while Yudhitfhi™ 

{m tw - H "*"*■- a* contrasterl with Bhima'a ki m rajan 
dtMhvsu pardapyate, bhavato’mtodharxna, ■■ wbv Buffered thou t 
because of your honour’s recklessness,” 3.33.5 f, and 34 2) f t*,,* 

5 c " p “ 6S3Sf -- l “» -£SiSU 2 S 

fn L ts "***!-" l-H*; gives hi* master’s greeting 

c^y: «*** prttffe wnb* Th?^ te ya T^ god 

M>» (3.188,135 and 

s Ji:;r r s r^ m t -* 

tuiahpraimm . . . orfwtfuA/iaSl Th^ T"'** “ ? h “ ltl1 * 
ia suMapraiwda (1 2> H6 J) * Vh ‘ rat ? /f*™ 09 mnn tloin & ^ 

—iJ^ iLSssit? “ f hw * tb 

benedictions. Kuntfa farewell to Ivm ’ ft,S ° paT ? iD * 

b 12^^ in ^h^prEtion 
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drop,jam should be addressed to a Slid fa. But Afignda on dying 
(R. 4,55.12 f.) sends this gifting: ablirndaitapUrtam ta raja kurnlam 
cm ca vdegak . . . drcgyapdrmm kuialam vdeya r/tdfd. To women in 
general, ai yi idhavt/dfosak stibhlh, “ hero is hoping you will not become 
a widow," is spoken of as a casual morning greeting (perhaps with 
tragic irony, as SavjtrT, soon widowed, receives it, 3.296.13). To a king, 
special greetings with hopes of long life and victory are of course 
conventional: krtvn japdM.yih (1.146.3); jayaiita k proyitjga (1.149.14), 

(Utirbhtr jayaynktdhhiT Unarms taw (Raniam, ,1,21+1.2); dixti/ii jftijaxi . . . 
iatnt», bhmv nan I mm nKihdrajan rdje'ha iaraddin rntarn (notice fin w, 
13.3S.1I); jkttfw dfarmatma raja, "long live our noble king" (R* 
2.6.21), etc. His uninvited guests greet Jaramndha with smMy astv 
htiahm rajan and he politely welcomes them with stdgataip vo'ttv ... 
dstjutitm (2.21.33-9). More emphatic is smmgatam testa (1.70,31). 
Dronu visit* Rama and touches with his head the feet of Rama t 
bowing to the ground, iwwsn bhumaa pafiht cai'xnjbhyamdagat, as 
well ns giving his own name and lineage, and Kama says sxigalam 
U . . „ ijaJ icchnsi codasva me. without the roundabout approach 
to he expected (both use the second person here, 1.130.56 f.). As 
farewell, *tmfi te'stu appears in 1.183.4, and in 2.1.4 it is associated 
with a phrase which is more conventional than it appears, irtow cm 
tea yd stream, stmlt qaccha, addressed to Maya, on the completion of 
his work; but the identical phrase occurs again when Ha mi mat is 
bidden farewell by Bhima, who accepts an offer to do something for 
him as done: “ I accept it as if done for me; farewell," krtam end 
tiYtya sartxwi mama . . . stash te’stu , . . Avium ye 1 tram (1 beg of >°“) 
prasida me (3.151,13). One thus accosted goes " with a benedict ion ", 
krtasmstyoyanah (3.39,9), as contrasted with tvagatcmrcitwt (taya, 
sukhMuas sukhMnmn sniUapiirvam vaco'brant, 3.45,5), As a slight 
change in form suJJiSgatam interchanges with smgalam a* “ welcome ”, 
ami “ au revoir " is often said to the departing guest, gaerka te'tt* 
sixth jxtnthSh. Hgkram Sgamamm kora (RG. 6.83.62 and 70): punar 
draisyamh {Ubh. 5.U5.15); jrrn^i w’stu meat, panthah, irak/yami 
punaragcttait, “ a pleasant journey t l shall look forward to seeing 
you again” (K. 4.5.86); agadttm vo'stu, bhadntm vo, drasiasmi 
punard</atS» . , - sttwf* prdptuthi . - . dprxto'ai'ha . , . smati 
pmpnvhi (2.78.21 f.; cf. 2.3.1 dprcehe team gamifySmi, pattar rstjdmi 
cd’pij aham, " good-bye, I’m going, hut 1 shall return ") ; tat svasti 

i PwWbly.lUw iprtrht tram (tolow)." lb* Y™* prriatoitpn u> go, to gimciowr 
a cciifODti(mil gcMnl-bra, 
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t'o’.-ffM ygsyami swtfffham (7.74.5). Besides such more or less stereotyped 
formulas, the most frequent of which are cirrim jiea , sukfii bhin-a, 
kuialam piiaram briihi. svafti te'slu, svdgatam lestit, mrdhasva (R, 
7.103,8 as greeting ; cl. distj/a vardhamake, diffyd mrdluisr. 3.202.26). 
stvisfr pfSpnahi ffnmyalSm (“you may go,” 3.149.40); A'nu tedhra 
and avighitam (aritfttm) ; jaa:h<i panthaxam (K. 5.40.24 and 3.8.11), 
there are the occasional 14 good-morning ” and “ good-night " saluta¬ 
tions ; itutJtena vyujaiii vt/usfa , . . I&crij jiianam sarvdni pranattiulni 
hrin, f hope you passed a pleasant night- and vour mind is clear " 
(7.83.2), both clauses being formulaic (12.45.17, mkhtua te mix kacrid 


tj/usfa, hiccij jr>anam t etc.); svajxi ndhaitu or mspytUaM . , , bfiadrnm 
te (7_79.fi): mtramasm twin (tVffagmh stupa a?mam miam sukham, 
“ rest in peace and sleep well this night ” (10.4.12). Ct , R. 2,89.5. 

But ceremonious ben edict ions are in order when estriiordinurv 
events take place; one might almost say, extraordinary benedictions. 
An example or two will illustrate this phase of hyperbole. A traveller 
is going across the Ganges and into the mountains. The Occidental 
“ g 0 ™ 1 tye and good luck ” appears thus expanded (mug te Vttruno 
raja Yatnai ca samHamjayoh, etc., 3.139.14 1.): “May king Varu^a 
ami Yamft, winner of conflicts (m odd epithet), and Ganges and Jumna 
and the mountains give you weal, and the Maruts and Alvina and 
streams and lakes j weal to you on the part of gods aud demons and 
Vasus; 0 Gauges, daughter of the mountains, shepherd him, 
gopdpaue’mm, and give thy protection to this king who is about to 
penetrate into the mountains ” {prmnvikwla'np iailan imail rhaiimute 
nfjxtsya) ; to which is cmmily added to the traveller, « take care of 
yourself,” tptito bhavaim. A benediction for a hero going into battle 
( 7 - 94 . 4 1 f.) begins with invoking protection from Brahman and proceeds 
with a long list of potential aiders in a rather curious medley, namely, 
priests, the beat serpents, sansrpas, royal sages (enumerated bv name, 
\ayati and others, acting as protecting saints), ‘-creatures with one 
foot those wtli many feet and those with no feet,” ajxMaka*, Svaha 
and Svadha andL faff (imtf birmutt, te sada) • Laksmis, Anmdhatf, 
.Wa Devaia Yisvaimtra, Ahgiras, Yaaisthu, Kaiyapa, Dhfitr, Vklh- 
att lokeaa, the Directions and their lords, dujihamh, the six-faced 
Rrirt.keyu, Vivasvat, the four elephants of the quarters, earth, sky 
am paiieth. and finally the grout serpent that supports the earth, 

. ™’ }11 ^ ,J0 ’** a ***“ Mtnyaie «TP« itqsica parwagobqitoh 
Z r " the opening clause, K. Las [buetu 

' ™ ,,MI ‘ Jr,T1 * i * kttrvantn br&hmanfy■ C. 3449, Bfitkma, 
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Brahma capi tMjataynh ; and B-, Brahtna. Brahma (sic) capi dvi- 
jahtipifi (also fora for te after ««uA hirmnUt). 

Such blessings, however, thouch formal arc casual and flexible. 
The ritual connected with the reception of a guest, on the other hand, 
is rigid and of almost religious significance. It was stereotyped at a 
verv early period in a verse that is preserved complete in the epic 
and in mutilated prow (obviously reduced from verse and still half* 
metrical) in the legal Sutmi, thus : trnam bhiimir udakam riik caturUu 
pa mitnfii, in both Manu and epic, with a varied reading, without 
difference of meaning, following, thus, in Manu, ef any up" mfam gehe 
w'ccKidtjrnat fyadacam (3.101}; in the epic, salam ctani gdtesu w'rchB 
dyantekadaamst (5.36,31): in Vas,. with the verse (though not marked 
as such by Bidder) still apparent, trimbhiltny-wjny-\ufokaial eunrta'- 
mtsuifa satam ytke tto'cchidyante katioaum fV as. Db, 13.61) ; in Apast., 
[abhiiw. scil, aniMMja] bhamir vdahtm trnam kalyiini m<j id, rtani tw 
sato'yare jot k&yantt kadocana (Ap. 2.4.14, where Biihler keeps abMuc 
as part of a corrupt vs. and roads irrid); in Gatifc., merely trnodaka- 
bhSmitvdgatam (Gaut. 5.35). with the addition of antatnh, that is, 
the l ' welcome ” should las given, if nothing more. The legal distinction 
of guests according to caste, learning, and virtue, and of foods to be 
given of different quality according to the guest, the generous epic 
ignores, both in tin* verse cited above and in what follows, where the 
same veree is repeated, in 3,2.54, with this addition : “ To the suffering 
should be given a couch ■ to him weary with standing, a seat; to the 
thirsty, water; to the hungry, food ; (to the guest) one should give 
an eye, give his mind, give kind words, rise up and give a seat; this 
is the eternal law; arise and approach the guest and honour him 
according to rule ” {twkmr dady&n manodoihjdt, etc., 3.2.55-6). 

So much for the law and the general epic rule. The epic scenes 
show how strictly the rule is followed, always in spirit and generally 
in detail. An adventurer stumbles on a palace in the northern 
mountains and calls out 11 let the people here know that a guest has 
come", dhVAtm .-ranminprdpkitn abhijSnanlu ye' tut «wi. Out come 
seven fair maidens (“ whichever he looked at, stoic away his mind ”} 
and said li Enter, my lord ”, He went in and found an o]d woman 
there to whom he said starfi and she rose up and said “ Take a seat ", 
afterwards ofiering him more. So w hen Du?va nta cal 19 at t he hermi tnge 
and cries in a loud voice, M Who is here?” Sakuntala, “swretly 
speaking, kindly smiling,” madttrabhcixim cSruhavivJ, appears and says 
smgatamk anti welcomes him with a seat, water for the feet, and the 
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arqhyu (honey-mixtrite), and inquiry after his health, n »a,„m 
***** “ ™d. smiling a little, said him kdryam hvyatam 

‘ what may I do for you ? ” He replies “ I have eomJ to wait upon 
vpantum, Kajjva. Who art thou and whose {daughter) ? ] wish to 

know thee” {1.71.4-13). With iccMmi team akam jflatutn, rf the 
same fcfc, above, os contrasted with Damavand icchami te 

(^ata 5.20) and taim jnaiurn in 3.188.135, 139, H.G_ 3.23.34, 

Instead of water alone, the weary guest may be presented with 
«ater and a so w,th butter for his feet, padodakam and piidaghmm. 
as well fls a light, food, and a resting-place, together with a shampoo 
£m its bterel sense of rubbing), which is, in fact, said to be a more 
accept able attention than the gift of a cow, which was also an early 
form of gift to a guest. No one ever stays a cow for a guest (as goghm), 

" °!.: n "V** th ^ h is not unknown: Bat 

he tradition of giving a cow to a guest has survived and the 
gesture is flt.ll made so that when Bh^na hears that Rama has 
n ered his territory-, he goes to meet him with a retinae 0 f priests 
headed by a cow {p™ pmukftya, 5.178.26), which Rama {Tania- 
chrgnya) accept* « an expression of honour or worship 

® KiTSfcS “ aCOCPted **** •rtW - «d i row ” 

s«5V'!vy om! f “* **** ** H«*. 

jays Welcome, I am pleased to see you ; accept.water for the feed and 

for rinsing the mouth, a cow and the amkuaJ" - - 

“ «'JV» « JWfto 5.17? Ze 2IT7'" 

«- ^r<a in , k „ P „™ 8 ; .Z ** 

»l « gentle rubbing 1L[ „ “ZZ -™ that 

servitude of BevmyinTB rival is manifested bv"tj e °I °“™ plo _* tllB 

she gives her mistress (1 fi] 71 tl. ■ -. ,. ■ ‘ P <l d a * a itiwhana 

thi. .tomb. ton t J ' l*"* C '‘ ,T “™ <i '"“ n ' 1 ' 

-ml. ho* and JZiS !*T - * —SHf «»t 
guest's first appearance, the king m .*t "t alth Ough, on the 

water for Cvavana’e feet » , h j 8 y ' Iwougbt a golden jug of 

M,. MraZ “ 2 ‘ , f ( T>1^™ H» rite - 

... »« 

ruhbed him (13.52.14 and 31). ’ * n **“ k,n ® and ( l Uwn 

Something must always bo offered to a g,,^ - T h„ ■ *c- 

•• * -r . have uotbteg, to to goee a^'Z 1 ^ 
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appointed, haldioh, destroys the family ” (5.115,9). Specially is th» 
true if the guest be a poor man ; it is batter to give to the poor than to 

those who are well-off : 

irolritjaya daridmya grhnsihajfti 'qnihotrim 

yjkf rad&rubhibkitt&y& IsfM htf onupafolnne 

cmm riddhcsti datavyv wfl s&mpMhe##* Bhatala (3.200.27). 

If this passage be compare! with Hit. 1.1®, daridrn* bhnra,Kdunteya, 
ma prayacche’&mre dSamirn . . . datampm iti jpd danwn dlyate 
’nujXubSrine, where Kiunteya done suggests the epic, it will tie seen 
that it is & reflex from the Mbh„ which is probably the d&mnflfarfrfl 
fn.nn which this group of Hit, verses is ostensibly cited. The first of 
these has Panjuruinlnuu whereas KOumvanandaua appears in the 
epic verse advocating the same pity for others (13.1iHi.20): then 
Hit, prana yaibatmanobhisti bhwtatum ajii to tatba is identical with 
5.39.72; and Hit. pratyakhijune «i da nt at .. . almaupanu/eM 
punt sab pramarmw a4huj<UXttti is identical with 13.113.3 9; not 
to speak of Hit. no XH^kiyam anuruhya being identical with 1,140.73, 
in the earlier part of this same Hit. section, and ijyadhyoyanadattSm 
identical with 5.35.66 f. This by the way; but it suggests that the 
expression (inyainidd granthitd akrfiya hkHynte, in the Hit. prelude, 
refers to Mbh, 

References, by way of similes, to the guest-law merely indicate its 
universality, adding nothing new : " like guests delighted getting to 
a hospitable house,” atitbryani grham proppi (7.110.23 f.); " smiling 
he welcomed his foes, as one receives guests with water and a seat 
(7,1111.23 and 24). The ” best food ** is to lie offered a guest after 
the foot-water and rinsing-water, which follow the tmgptarn ttsta 
(the verb is often omitted) •, but probably this is in the case of a very 
respected guest only, as in 3 2Gti.l t. which of course usually means a 
priest, who is colled “the guest ol nil creatures”, mrathbulSnam 
atitirih (13.63,22, an expression used also of Agni, 3.313.66) and 
pmytdgrabhuk. especially in the didactic passages devoted to the 
gift of food to priests, where “ food is (said to he) life, all depends 
on food ”, and the giver of food, as life, to a priest receives eternal life 
as his reward (Amil ibid,). Elsewhere it is said that a priest by 
caste, even if not by occupation, should still be treated “ as a dear 
guest ”, although he may really bo living an evil life, and be unchaste, 
a thief, a cruel man, a drinker, a causer of miscarriage, a seller of the 
Veda, srvth-ikroyiikah, or be by profession an arrow-maker or a 
physician. Moreover a guest of the third estate should bo cared for 
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by one, -to*. !f tbo pM » . «*»„. th. re*terrfthe I,™,* „ ust 
”V ”f" “ "*'■ mmo, bring water, and have Li. guest's feet 

"f ,ht,,1 aik *•»"' guret', welfare, 

nnd having done eo, .peA of Li, own ante of bealth : after whieh 

ZV"rim h T “° J “ t w “* ,h ' *-* m»» 

S.ll ' ? , T •*" - - *« niaitors, 

' that Lb life-breath la liable to leave him if he fail, to rise and 

ata r 

K '" d lo '"- A 'J ,ra * meloeted to rite in the pneeoce „f 

(tiMTold teTm 1 ‘ > '" h ' did «—« ,W " k »' vittinj ” 

on hi, inferior In : t *• «M«i» »l i. tailing 

12 4t t f ,/fe/L 7 ” V ‘ 8U ™ t who «S» “ bdte a aent ” to hi, Lo,t 

«d XT' 7 * T v , rte s "“ t ■*' *• 

>o which in tlii, toe the how r I n ‘ ‘ k *“ 

the upon, W mjh> or tonchbiT of thTfT/V. ff P ““ a *“l 

Mflnu 2.72 ( c f. Gaut. 1 the ™i , iS the «“**“* of 

i-m.m, Rtc., here a gmun, of I ^ ™ W,M 

interchange with pratiarhaa « \ ^ , phW8# 

Where the „„ of th0 fa,” £3” “ * v l “ “* •ceaeof3.21t_H .jn, 

patent, waiting within, ft a tkov'XT'hT T^T** '™ *° tlM 
welcoma ”. reawfare (% .„ w '*?* *7 

compliment, aalu if u || j s w i, n( , ■' Tlie P n ^t returns the 

all are in good health. ZTelX'’"' 1 ' — «• «™-fa ~i * 

hononr had a comfortable journ'ey t •> " (0,*"'“ ’ llM ? our 

{kamt tmm upi ttvujhwmi * " , QMite m, said the priest 

The reading 0 1 K. add* bY^T"" 1 ,Vt ‘> *i). 

ttfw, which ig unnecessary (tf,,, rl „,' 9rh* amtwyam m 

* «* *- ^ m <z!z isx rs th : ubjMt k *-* 

said to tccem consists in rntfurnintul j ^ ' flttetltl0n a P tiest 
of Kcented or sweetened wnter f3 i«a f ?W ’ ^^tcr and a drink 
^Ations am probtihiv oth - 

permit. The fareweJi b rq 4 ja«j : fl fnr M cirqumrtaacM 

A few ejaculationji «. f “ ^dh&Hho gactJ^. 

“ ddirnLT re^TTMlT"'^" 4 ""’™ 1 * 4 - 

^ <wU)i and satiAu, sdttta 
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{“ good [ ") answers to bravo !, a general sin Hit of approval in battle. 
Also there are some universal salutations* which ore found outside of 
India and need only be mentioned here, such as the tiyiiwm abhinan- 
daimti or greet big to those who are ill (expressing the hope of recovery), 
with which are joined “ a blessing in the case of those who have sneezed " 
isute or kfutanSm ahkinandawxm, which the commentator says is in 
the form Istamjiro, “ live a hundred ” (years), and a ” luck-bringing ” 
expression used when one has been shaved, which is quaint if not 
unique, htw&ukarmani (samprSpIs) maiigotyam (13.163*53 and 1*2.193. 
23 t which latter adds ** on battling and eating also one should use the 
ahhitw iidft nam ,” tho “long life to you” formula, which, 
in epic phrase and elsewhere, is dyuymdn hhavti). The same passage in 
Sunti says that priests should he greeted “ evening and morning ”, 
and “one should ask about health even* time one meets another ", 
darkine itariane nitifani tnt&Jiaprusnitrn wUiharet (ibid. 19). As well 
known, Buddha objected to the superstition involved in a blearing 
upon sneezing, which only shows that- it was a common practice in 
India, as it was in Persia (SBIn 24.265, etc.). Compare on this point, 
CuJlavngga, 5,33 (a dcdbita), the CorttemjHHary Jfedctr, May, 1681. 
and Proceed* Am. Or. Soo., May, 1885, 

Note: With b*it& WAm{u) pwt/rht/a. cf. R. 3.61.2, prSkniyn 
‘pTmjfhifd bhujciii ami ibid. 3,18.24. In H. 2,45.27 and 62.12 the 
Commentator understands an tiffaitgapravdiita, but the suppliant 
merely falls or kneels, with the usual sirasd yaoe of R. 4.10.10; 26,20; 
Cl. 5.89.21, etc. An unusual farewell is “ go to hell,” namkam goccha, 
R, 2.74.4. 









SLod nach dem Siokliya-Lehitr PsiritiiLsikha die 
Purusas von Atomgrosse ? 

Yon Hermann Jacoki 

1 M Yogabhiisyft Eli L 36 tin Jet sich ein anonymes Zitat. das nach 
VacBsputimiira von PancaaikliA starnmi : {ijatri .'darn nkfum): 
J? tam anumolrtim aimatiam f emm tdvat santprajanlte * 11 
Garbe bat in sciru-m Beit mg zum Festgrms an Rudolf von R^h 
(Stuttgart, 1393) „ Paneasikka und seine Fragment* " fdgender- 
ni assert iibcractzt : M Wean er dieses atamgroase [aHEc-jnd/jnfl) Selbat 
crkannt hat* so ist er sicfa desscn bewusst, was es h/dsat t let bin V s 
und cr bemerkt dum : „ Aik- Lehrer von kvarakrsna (a. Karika 
10, ll) an erklaren Jen Atman (i.e, puntsti) fiir alUInrcbdritigend, 
allgegenwlrtig, unendlitli gross (riAJati, t ijdpoka, pamim-tmhant), 
und m wild von ihnen gerackzu gegen die Tkeorie, daes die Seek via 
Atom eei, polemisiert. Hierin (Lc. in Punea^ikha's Lchra) ifit ein 
offeiibarer Einflnss der Yedanta-Philosophic Bill das Rankhya zu 
erkemnen.” Der Anaieht Garbe's stimmt A, R, Keith (Tftc Sdijikkya 
System, p, 43} voUkommcn bd. J, H, Woods Im YogadSyvtem of 
Paianjati, p. 74, note, scheint Bedenken gegen Garbed Deiitung dm 
Fragments zu haben* Er sagt: *, might it not however refer to a 
particular state only of the self ? “ Da der purusa koine versehkdeiien 
Zuattinde hftben kann, so eeheint Woods outer f pSelf sl nkht den 
purum, sondem das antahframmin vcnstanden zu habem Er war* 
wie ftieh zeigen wild, der Wahrheit auf der Spur. 

Weun man sieh namlich Panca^LkliiTs Aussprach im Geiste dcs 
Sankhya tberlcgt. so kuehtet ein, A aas er mit seinem dlman nkht 
den puruso gemeint habcji kdniie^ Derm das IchhewiLSSisein lieruht 
auf dem ahamkdra und wux) nicht (lurch die ErkermtnLa dea purnsa 
(dimastthaikdm) odcr ein Nachdenken liber ibn (tumvEtfya. = 
anuriniya p Yacaapati), enccugt, Dutch letzterea konnte allenfalls 
die mtlmpnrii^nyntdfchifdli) die Ursaehe des fauvalyn, zustande 
kommen; jcdoeh wird dadiireb das Icbbewtisst^sein endgiiltig 
aufgehoben.—Wte ansdrucklicht worauf mieb Prof. 0. Schrader 
aufiuerksam mneht T in Kar. t>4 geaagt wird: mm iattvdbhyanan 
4 fid * smi f na me, t«f P ham + i(y aparUefam \ aeipatytlySd visaddham 
kemforn idpadtjtie jnSnam ;|— Die Erortcrung von anumtltra stelle ieh 
vorlinfig zunickr 

1 YAoMpatf prkltft h\*r atmawm mit 
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1C Richfogkert unwrer thwretischen tWiegmig wird dumb 

® rWi g^ g dps ZuB * nmen}lan «8. ia dem FancaaikWa Awm* 
on \ ofjablu^ya etechemt, vol lends bestStigt. Eb sei vonib damn 

.."J” * flaS V m Y T “ nkU drP1 a ”^™™ : aJbmHn 

gibt, send cm mir eins, das emhdtiiche ciitu, wddira die 

KS dpr auafibt - ■»! dann im Hut™ 

Jmne mSrn " ’ bBM ?rnannt ^^4 

kommt im Bat™ mebt vor f zum Wz dknt ««,*«. das im lSSnl£ hva 

aas*, si, 3) mid wild „ kIiirt a]a 

irfrlrZ W* W**W) -4 cflte 

L^fCXft '^ * 'T it5 ' ”• * im *■■“*» Bcfindliche 
; ■ . v ... J™ mit d ™ JW"®: uod HD entsteht in ibm die 
W ™*llimp. d aSH cr eill adbitfindigM Ich sei, Ea handeit a i c h 

v " m ? b T* ZJ V ! - 3C - utn «*te Yogileirc, zu dcrer. s^blich, m 

Sagasaws^sSS 

SKssaasssSSE"^? 

Mond. Stem™ odor Edcbteinen crfflli? if ™ Bom “* 

Kom. je des einen odor anderen nm Werm^ 7 “*? ” dw 

selbigt {s«»iapai«w) mit <!er ■,- , 1 abt?r daa c,Wtf sscb v ^rem- 

im- l cCr'ztnf;*"". irt - ™ * ^ «**• 

VWdh.nu Ton o»»,■«»,*,„ din * Ji, " r 

nun ifcm als Vnrallric |« cil „ j , . ' kh> “ ,rt '"“ 1 “*• ’ rml ”un 
stuck gcW korini der obic.' i ts'nnn entsprerhondes Gcgon- 

*■" ... ZZjfcjtZ****** *^ mW - 

mit Ofntitdmaira dem data if v ' it ? tISK ‘ rfn konntc, «o ketra 

gestelUt waden, Zqr Ftmktion l J] T?eg^lgeii ist, auf dne Linie 
stc|]urgen, Hier } ia d It , , ^ Knan die Vor- 

objektiven Inhalt (wie QUoi* der '*Z ^ rateJ ! Ul * ^ 

Voretellung, die iilwr j,u m :_t i t] . , 11I ' < "‘ c-tc )‘ i J <c aUgememate 

«• ■•■ w. m£ tet?SS^ - ? wht ' “*"»»■■ w. 

«gfflft,fahrt alfoicadein Satze * ^ i^ n ^mdya) r m kunnte man 

deeSnnkhvfl,deni “ findptrlJ rvc° Indlf,8er Kons ^uenz 

TJZT m ' int ^ 

H&p. 567 ra ' m ’ AbM, “ e " 0W dM urtp^Dgii^ Yo8aMyttmil: $pAW 
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Das maims wild namlieh ausdrilekUch im Sankhva Sfltra, in. 14, uls 
tsn^jpisnmarta bezekkoet (anuparimanam tat, kfiUruieh). Zwar 1st 
deni Silnkliya die AtnmLstik frcmJ, aber die Vorstcllung von paramami 
und partnm mufa.il ist SSukhyii- und Yoga-Autorcn gel&u% so 
sprioht Gaiidapadiv zu Ear, 7 uod 22 anstandslos von paramanus, nnd 
im Yogaafltra, i p 40. werden paraimnu und pnrmnntmhni nebeuein&nder 
gcnannt. Allerdings gilt im Sankhya Sutra a tit* (= ftnmmanu) nieht 
ak unteitbar : m nifbhagalmm, ladtjatjdd tjhatdhnii, v„ 7L Anirud- 
ilhii beruft siehj zu dicker Stelle, darauf* dass uuch die A tome aua 
Triltn bratchen : safkeiu i yugppad yoga ! 1 paramdnumlm sabhnga- 
tmsiddhih. Also konst# faneasiklni das mana* mar tuimnfitra Sima 
bezeichnen. Wahischemlich gehraucht or die tkzeictmung amt mat ra 
alma fur das mitmts im Gegensatz ztir buddhi ab dem i nahan Sima. 
Deoil dft-SH der Name A/oAdu, uielsc., a us um/mn Hi tail cntfitiinden oder 
dazu zu organzen ist. ate lit wold fast: die Bftzeichaiing mahan alma 
im Simie dor buddhi de.s Sinkhya 1st mdirfaek belegt ini Mnhahhtlraia f 
xiv p 40 p l f!, 

N a eh unserer Krklarung des fraglickea Ausspmehes Fanrasikha s 
darf riiuii sich »uf ihn nieht tiafiir berufeti, da sa auch im Satikhya die 
Seelen ab uneudticti klein angesehen warden seien* An sick ware das 
nieht inimogl ieh p jedenfulb ware e*§ veratandliehcr ab I jjiviirakr^na s 
Lehie und die a Her folgenden SinkhyflJehrer, daas all# piint&w 
unendlich gross (taMo) seiem So sagt aueh A. Ik Keith an der oben 
genannten St# lie: „ it h clear that with an infinity of spirits the 
doctrine o( their infinite extent is difficult/' Uenn er aberdiese Lchrc 
fiir ein Anzeiehen von Vedauta-Einfliiss ha I ten rnoehtc p so 1st mir dies 
nieht wahrsehemlicb. Bonn im Vedanta ist die Seele zwar unendlich 
gross (niftAii), insolent sie identisth mit brahma bt (Sankara zu BS, t 
ii, S r 29); cs giht aher n ieht unmdtich vide Seekn von unend- 
licher Ausdehnung, die EUgleich danselbett Raum cinmihmen r Dagegen 
atimrnt die Ldire des Silnkliya geitau liberein mit der de^ Vaiscsika h 
wonach der fit man (wie der oHb) unendlich gro.ss bt p well er mit 
alien fnateriellen Dlngen in Yerbhtdung steht (rtiAtrfdl). 1 

Da namlk-h das adrsta {dharma und adhama) eine Eigeuschaft 
des Stnvin kt; so koniite es nieht in iufiseren Dlngen cine Tatigk eit 
her\'oiriifen p s wenn der ditmin nieht mit ilmen in YerbindtUEtg stand#, 

* Di» ToUnmidi^ mk lnutfl param&^ ftifarpjaM, 

An* Vftffub^ini lhu r ii Vhpk^kl, v, |2. SiclK’ .yvayivintikt, p, 

1 17>, b ?ii + I, 22 ; riftAqjTjji fnw. 

* VflLt VlK w m 2 m Fiir di* ErkMnuig vm IVftlurTor^Sligon wird rom 

YALMikia ocf/Jiffi vidf^eh in Ansprueli gt-notfuncii. 
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oder m* andcren Worten bis *u alien Dinger mchte and sin in sich 

qmfasste. Xun lehrte a her da, Vni&sikaJ da*, es vide Sedan .*be, 

Souiit ugah sich durch Systemxwtog die iingebeuerliche Voratdiunz, 

dass die die zahllosen Seekn den ganzen Ratim erfullten iind docli 

gesondert nebendimnder bestanden. Dieselbo Ammbme gait 

jo sdion hui&ichtlkli dAfifo, M, and dis, wo sie oher denkbar i« 

von daa*smag ^ t bertragqng auf die Vklheit dor weniger 

hedenkbeh ««**** sein. Die** Va&sika-Dogma bat, wie kh 

P *!J be ; 1 *™*jw* ubeniomnien, ebei*o wk er die Darstelliiqgs- 
metbodo d,s Va^ika „ ach *&***, imd ^ liafiJiahmt 

dl^ D 1 rt ^ IU ' f d " *■« — men- 

i f 0b . V ”^ Vatak ^ if " ^nthya die Frage naoh der fe- 

^ I T f*** Worden ** * mir weifelhnft. Es 
_ ndien ja mcht al e Problem*, die wfgertellt « er d™ konne.i oder 

”' ’7 fc *' &lt *«■* -I- von An fang an anfg,, 

1 ZC ' t \ im<1 ■ Kau,n " m ‘ren im nreprSagUchen 
Sankl, >a auch nod, mcht noch daa® Pnndpjcn erklart and 

SpJ ‘! ^ Chte n,fll '' (lie - L *&* im System ammifallen .* So „mg 
“<* d “ der Seden ^ Von detx ?££ 

— *- ^ SS- 

;aiUircr;s? 7 *" 







Note sur t'inscription Andhra de China 

Ey 0. Joi'veal-Dlbrbuil 

L ’INSCRIPTION tie Chinn eat d'une importance extreme pour 
rhiatoire dii pays eiea And lima et de la dynastie ties Sstavahanas. 
Cette inscription sc trouve ati Muscc de Madias; ranis d’oii vient-elle ! 
—de China. 

Je cross qne personae n’a cu justpj’fi present la curiosit4 de chercher 
China but tine carte. Ce serait inutile ; China n’existe pas. 

Au Muisfie de Madras, on no possede auctin rcnscignement, ct la 
piene est presentee eomme venant de China. 

Dairn Epigraphs India, voL i, page 95, Bidder, fditunt eettc 
inscription do GotamTputa Siriynna Satak&oi fcrivnit: 

“The subjoined inscription U incised on a stone, which was 
originallv fount! on the sea-shore, south of the Krishna river close to 
the village of China in the Kistna district, and is now deposited in the 
Madras Museum/’ 

Leg inductions ** near the sea** et “ south of the Khitua Tixcf 
sont tr&s vagucs, 

J n ai done fait des recheirobes dmi$ ties publications dotaut tie 
Vepoquc de la decouverto de cette pime-. II tt’ctf pas tioutoux 
d'aprcs cos documents quo le nom dti village ne doive etre ecrit: 
Chinn Gartjam, 

Void ces toxtes: 

List of the Antiquarian Remains in the Presidency of Madras, by 
Robert Sewell, vol, i. Mudras, 1882, pages 82 et 83 ; 

“Chinna Gufutam.—24 miles south-west of Bap&fla. A salt 
station. Part of an inscribed marble from u Buddhist tope was lately 
found here (see KollHippa).” 

“ KolUtippa.—20 miles south-west of Bapntla, a piece of high 
ground between Kadavakuduru and Cbintw Gaiuium, east of the 
Kadavakuduru swamp, and to the west of the old coast road. Hero 
was lately found lialf of an inscribed marble, presumably from the 
Buddhist Tope at Amaravatl, The inscription is in the Amamvatl 
character and is in Pali. The other portion of the inscription was 
found lying near a temple in the village of Chinna Gan/inn, 

A Manuel of the Krishna District, by Gordon Mackenzie, Madras, 
1883, page 200 : 

“ Fragments of stone with Buddhist carvings and Pali inscriptions 
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' ,®““ 4, “r« “ d 1,1 «* Kolliiip,™ ™»a,p. (J „ (lie c „„ st 

.*rV“r,'?f“ “’■» tat a«tifc 4 „ a. 

■ to7) - ** '“™ l “ “ landing place for , tore8 , te 

Fr^m li troojxs at Guntur a hundred years ago * T 

ii e 

188 S’^° .i a °. (Q : 0 - No - ™ 3 - “in. «ta» Jnly. 1888,'page 11) ^ 
ba,l S “f'"™ 1 ™ '“‘pin in Chinn. G.nja,n is llla , which 
been place,] the IMCnption atone fra,„ Kollitippa. The neonle 

ES=£^£mS--S 

nay to Kranjruludinnc. Th«^df nZhl T “ l ” oh ^ in ^ 
Kollitippa. The pUktj* dngnpt " “ S 'T ^ “ 

j. bad been experf ,„ r l„ Dg tillK ,*„d£^f " T « 

bei ‘ n " Ile of tfiosr rdermi to | 3V Mr j hst( , r . ' P u It ™? liavfi 

removed- one ration to Bezviida and the other to V i* °* *' 
been another,” 1 r «»Madras—may have 

Southern India" Dal^Iki Art3b ® ol ^l Purvey of 

a list of the * 24th ‘ 4pril 1 ** «P 

and coped a fragment of an Indh 1 mnjeiu Central Museum 

bad i, K-SeweU 

marble slab, which must J,n v ,. r , * " WTI f >tlM “ engraved on a 

found south of the Kirtna river n™' thl V‘ [ “ ^ *" d "** 

ihitixl i n the 27 th regnal year of th e \ n \ i v V< *™ 1100 U is 

Satafcft^i, who receives htr$ the m >i * ^ lll R Got*mlputa Sirhflrui 
nalkd Sami, he. Svimh, othcyL*^' £ Ari "*’ : •** *• » 
to have recorded a dedication f lv , ' ^ inscription seems 

llnliatarukn), wko( . ™<*» « tfr.lt.- 
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Cette pierre avail (5tS transporter an Musee da Madras avant le 
mob d’aviil 1SSS. 

Coat done trite cerfcainenient eette a tie mo pierre que Sewell a 
imliquee a Hultaseh et donfc I' inscription fnt copiee en Avril 18SS P 
sons le noin inutile de China* le veritable noni etant Chinna Gan jam. 

Dans ces documents on Iais.se supposer que la pierre do Chinna 
Ganjum vonait do Kollitippa. Ce n p eat pas certain : peut-etre a-t-il 
exists mi stupa a Chinna Gaujam, car le pays tftait fort riche en 
tnomimencs bo udd tuques, Mr, Ilea a decouvert les restes tie 3 stupas 
en trob endroits situate k deux on tpob milles seulement de Cm in 21 a 
Ganjam : Bogamlanidibbs, Sakal&danjdibba et Kollitippa. 

Ces monuments dtaient i* peu de distance do la mer et on peat en 
condure qtniu riche port se trouvait sur cet endroit de la cote* h 
1'epoqtie de GotamJputa Siriyuha Satukani 

De nos jours il nV a pins qu'un petit port qui e.st situe a 2 miles 
de Kollitippa et Chinna Gnu jam, c*esfc Motupdte. 

Los norns uiicieus de cette ville sont Mukfila et Veianngara. Une 
important^ inscription (n n 600, de 1909) sc rapporte aux commergants 
ctrangers du port dc Motupallr en $. 1166* 

An XVlII® Slidft e'est a Mdtupalle quo les Fnincab debarquaieat 
pour aller k Kondavidu qni est sur la route d'AmaravutL II eat 
probable qu'au II® sikde de notre ere, 31otupalle eta it le port 
d’AmaravatT, parce que 1'embouchure de la Krbbini est genera lenient 
pleine de sables mouvants. Les bateaux, thins le port do Mont pa Ue 
etaient k Fabri des counmts marine. 

If est inrercssani de trail ver le nom de Siriyafia T i la fob au bord 
du golfe du Bengali et, an Lord de la met d f Arabic, dans le chaitya 
dc Kiuihcri. Ces Sut&vaihanns qni rfegnnieat sur les bords de deux 
mers devasent avoir une ilotte puis&aute qui avail la maltrae de 
Cixean. C f eat ce que iiolh prouveiit les mommies ay ant comme 
emblemes u Ujjnaii symbol on the reverse ™ et “ ship with two masts 
On the obverse ” qui ont etc (Studies par le Pro f case a r E« J, Knpson 
dans son eelebrc ouvrage (CotVw nf the A ndh ra Dj/mst}/? page 22) r 

En resume p rinscription de Siriyafia Satakacu provient de Chinna 
Gan jam. e'est-i-dire des environs de M5tupallc (jui ^tait probablemcnt 
lc plus grand port du pays des Audhras au ID siccle de noire ere. 
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The Doctrine of the Buddha 

By A. Berrledxle Keith 

"IT T HEN we contemplate the extraordinary diversity of doctrine 
V > which developed from the teaching in the sixth century 
n,r. of the Buddha, it is perhaps the most natural conclusion that it 
is really impracticable to discover with any precision the doctrine which 
in fact he expounded. This view, however, is naturally disappointing, 
and it is easy to sympathize with the energetic efforts of Professor 
Stchcrbataky in bis works on Tie Central Conception of Buddhism and 
The Conception of Btuldhixl Nirvatfa to ascribe to the founder of the 
faith a definite system, inspired by an intelligible phifeophy, which 
again can be regarded as arising naturally from the spiritual ferment 
of his time among the non’bmhroanieal 1 classes of India. Incident a !lv 
we may doubt the restriction of the ferment to these classes and 
believe dint the Brahmans played, as they have normally and regularly 
done, a leading part of this activity, though we need not claim that 
their speculations powerfully affected the Buddha, In fact. Professor 
Stcherbateky elsewhere* admits that in the Buddhas time the 
Brahnuuucal community was mentally alert. True the most orthodox 
retained a belief in the performance of sacrifice and in reward in 
heaven, but others had come to favour a monistic view of the universe 
and interpreted the reward of supreme bliss »s the dissolution of the 
personality in an impersonal all-embracing Absolute, while later on 
some Brahmanical circles developed the idea of an eternal individual 
soul which, after having been bound up in many existences, would 
return to its genuine condition as a pure spirit as a reward for aceiiHiu- 
latedL merit. Side by side with these thinkers were others, apparently 
non•hmhmnmcal, who preac hed the doctrine of materialism, denying 
any survival after death and retribution or reward for evil or good 
deeds. We need not doubt the existence of this materialism, but 
there seems no reason to bold that it was necessarily non-bra hm»nical, a 
The Buddha, wc are to believe, was eagerly seeking for a theoretical 
basis on which to establish morality, and he was willing to accept 
from the Eternalists the doctrine of a gradual accumulation of spiritual 
merit through a series ol progressing existences, but he was averse to 

* jVinApflr p. frO. 

* Ibid., 2. 

* Of. L. ds l* VdMe fV)iwain f Ximim* P- 1G* 
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their doctrine of an eternal spiritual principle. He was, it seems, 
deeply impressed by the contradiction of wuming an eternal principle 
which must have been, lor incomprehensible reasons, polluted by all 
the tilth of mundane existence in order later on to revert, to its original 
purity. He was thus led to the denial of any permanent principle 
and to regard matter and mind as split in an infinite process of 
evanescent elements (tihan^u), the only ultimate realities, besides 
space and annihilation. The idea of an impersonal world process was 
probably prepared by the conception in the Up&nisada of an impersonal 
unique substance of the world, and the analysis of the world into its 
elements of matter and mind may be due to Samkhya influence. 
His originality consisted in denying substantiality altogether and 
converting the world process into a concerted appearance of discrete 
evanescent elements* He thus established a system of the most 
radical Pluralism as opposed to the Monism of the Upanigads and the 
Dualism of the S&mkhya* Such a metaphysical construction, however, 
offered serious difficulties, as a basis of a theory of morale, and the 
Buddha could reconcile bis ideas only by the adoption of the view 
that quiescence was the highest bliss, the universe thus appearing 
m an infinite number of sc parate evanescent entities in a state of 
beginningless commotion, but gradually steering to quiescence and 
to an inhibition of all life. This condition of annihilation he styled 
Nirvana, borrowing a term which in the Brahman ica I philosophy 
denoted the dissolution of the individual in the uni versa I whole. 
The idea of the Buddha, therefore, differed from that of the materialist 
in effect only in that the final annihilation, the xurnttium wag 

to be attained only after a long series of efforts in virtue and concen¬ 
trated meditation. It is, therefore, not surprising that even Indian 
minds did not regard the solution as satisfactory, and that Eve hundred 
years later there evolved from the dksatisfaction felt in the faith itself 
a quite new religion, reposing on a quite different philosophic 
foundation. 

It is significant that the theory compels us to believe that the 
Mahiyitm represents a complete change of philosophical outlook, 1 
and a deliberate desertion of the Buddha’s own point of view. That 
is by no means fatal to the theory, but it would be more natural to 
find that the Mahay ami was really less vehemently in opposition to 

s Dp. ciir, p- (SI : eriiphajiMsd p, 3(3, where the very implausible view ip asserted 
that the ah^nce of the Linof the Buddha ii explained u shew inj- thr nmnihilltLoa 
ot Use uiat in ^inarj-n-. Ct. BuLLHii-iii, i/lnd? at/x temp# drj pp. 252 ft. 
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the founder of the faith, and the question inevitably arises whether 
the doctrine ascribed to the Buddha can fairly be extracted from oar 
evidence, and whether in itself it is plausible. It moat be «™>u*ly 
doubted whether the position ascribed to the Buddha is intelligible. 
We arc to believe that he was deeply concerned to find a theoretic 
basis for morality, which was doubtless menaced by the materialism 
which denial retribution, thus miming counter to \he doctrine ot 
Kurin an ; but it Is difficult to imagine u more completely unsatisfactory 
basis than he is held to have devised. The popular religmu offered 
M an incentive to a virtuous life and obedience to the rules of rel.pon 
„ blissful existence in heaven, the Etemnlist doctrine promised 
merger in the Absolute for the individual spirit, both intelligible ends 
The Buddha, however, offend annihilation as a reward of virtue and 

concentrated meditation in a long MOM of cfforte - 11 19 dlfficult t ® 
see what cogency such au offer could have in comparison with 
materialism which assured its adherent of annihilation nt the close 
of life and thus saved them from the tedium of the praetu-e of virtue 
or of meditation. It seems impossible to explain the appeal 
to have been made by a doctrine of this kind. Nor certainly * .t 
easy to suppose that the metaphysical doctrines believed to have 
been held by the Buddha would secure wide appreciation. 1u reduce 
the world into the concerted appearance of discrete evanescent elements 
regarded together with space and annihilation, as the ultimate reaUt.cs 
is ^earlv no great intellect leal. The fact of concerted appearance 
renders the deacriptkm of the elements as discrete and evanescent 
illogical, and the discussions of the Buddhist schools affords abundant 
evidence of the difficulty of attaching any intelligible meaning to such 

a construction. , _ ^ ,,, _ vTT . n 

„ „ the hypothetic philosophy ol the Bttddb. £»e»* 

such tot unattractive incoherence loudly to be thot oc oollv hehl 
l,v him. the impression is strenfthened by comadendton ol the MU. 
Them on two points hero to be distiueiiished. In the Unit pbuo. 
wfant omomntw lotve we thot the Mi Cotton, on whtvh Ptolemoe 
Rtcberbotskv relies lor hie conception ol the views nl the Hntltlh. 
malic presents these view, with my opprooeh ot tteeomcy ! It H 
were'hi. view tb.t the Canon .to, tirttwn np .hortly .Hot the Btuhlho. 
the twee wo,ill be different, but he oppeots 1 to ocqutewe 
the thiol or the second cenlnry n.c. lot the Cnnon, which ullowu mom 
thun .tuple time lot the tacehing ol the Boddhu to huvo been eh.nyed 
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in vital matter*. We need only remember the difficulties presented 
by the Aristotelian view rtf the doctrine of Plato to realize bow 
hopeless it is to expect that oral views of, say. 5tH> b.c. would ho 
faithfully reproduced in 200 b.c., ever if, for the sake of argument, 
we concede that the Pali Canon can claim so much antiquity. We 
may, if we will, overlook this fundamental obstacle to any certain 
knowledge of the doctrines of the Buddha, but it exists. In the 
second place, even when we accept the Pali Canon os authoritative, 
it in not only possible, but probable, that it suggests a very different 
doctrine of the evolution of the Buddhist doctrine, and justifies 
us in ascribing to the Buddha views more simple, more in accord with 
the trend of opinion in Isis day, and more calculated to secure the 
adherence of a large circle of followers. 

The first and most obvious point which arises is the nature of the 
Nirvana which the Buddha offered as the end of human strivings. 
We need not doubt that the term was taken over from older spec illa¬ 
tion, and on Professor iStcherbatskv’s view in Buddhism the dissolution 
of the individual in the Absolute becomes a complete dissolution, 
since there is no absolute reality. The divergence between these 
two points of view from the ethical standpoint is greatly diminished 
by the view of Professor Stcherbatsky that the absolute of the 
Brahma meal view is im personalfor it may not unfairly be held that 
there is not much practical difference between offering a matt annihila¬ 
tion and absorption into what k impersonal. Thus the Xyaya- 
Vmceaika doctrine, which in his view is old, frankly admits that 
its iiirvaga is nothing better than the condition of space, or, as some 
would insist, than that of a stone. But whatever the view reallv held 
by the original school of Nyiva or the Vaipeaikas, 1 it k not seriously 
Possible to regard these schools as representing opinion of a period 
contemporary with the Buddha, and the essential point is the view 
taken of the Absolute in the Upanisfids. There is not the slightest 
ground for describing that aa impersonal as is claimed by the author. 
\\ lintevcr we may think of their consistency in so holding, the fact 
is clear that, the Absolute to the Upanigads was not merely existent 
but was thought and, what is vital, bliss. To describe such a substance 
os impersonal can have no meaning. The dissolution of the individual 
soul in the Absolute m not a destruction of personal existence on 
merger m an impersonal. It was the attaining by a finite individual 

1 Op. dt.p pp. 3, 54. 
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O f a full expansion of personality by the departure of the fetters 
which bound the pure spirit; the* removed, the spirit expands 
into the nature of perpetual thought and bliss and true hemp The 
jjirvana therefore, of the Upanisads was something very much more 
attractive than the negation of the Buddhist doctrine on the theory 
set crat, It was a state of beatitude, and it is most important to 
remember that the Brahmanical schools were rot alone in promising 
beatitude to those who consented to follow their directions and strive 
after virtue and mental concentration. The Jains, whose view* 
though like those of the Buddhists attested long after the death o 
Mahitvira, are clear, insist that the end of the soul when liberated 
h bliss 1 and it is extremely dubious whether we can really suppose 
that the Buddha promises annihilation m lieu of the Ui* which the 
rival schools so generously held out as an incentive. 

Moreover, apart from probability, there »the fact that the Canon 
uses terms freely which promise as the end immortality- Thus wh,„ 
tYikvnimmi becomes enlightened, he declares that he ha., attained 
immortality and opened the gates therefor * and Canputm and 
Maudgalvfivana, dissatisfied with the teaching of StfOT*. 
compact'that he who first discovers the immortal mil declare i 
his Send* This reminds us of the anxiety of the Brahmans m the 
later Brahman* texts and in the Upmirnds to avoid the constant 
repetition of death and to find something abiding We wy e 
believe that it was this desire of the Indian mind that the Buddha 
^Xpt cJLned to meet, Soagam, when the Buddha pronounces 
on the disappearance of Dabba, the sou of Mai a he ^ 
of annihilation 1 ; one knows not whither goes the hre 
dies, nor can one say where go there saints who have won dehs rmux 

and attained abiding bliss. The *rik 

the conception of extinction: the thought of the i pumsads rec K _ 
that the disappearance of flame is not its destruction, but » return 
to an invisible condition. The saint pusses away from all ontact 
with mortality, but that does not mean that he is annihilated acutely. 
On the most important occasion of all. the paasmg .«} of the 
master himself, the texts are silent as to any declaration bj him 

' Keith. Mifie* «** P**"**9 °f *** *?*■ "* 
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that he passes into annihilation ; what we are told is that he passed 
from the sight of gods and men alike, and cense* to be in touch with 
them. 1 Again, just as the aim of the Brahman is to avoid a return to 
earth, the formula on attaining the rank of Arhant is " Birth is 
exhausted for me ; my duties are performed ; I have done what was 
to be done ; there is no return here “ or u There is no further birth 
This carries us absolutely no further than the Brahmanical doctrine, 
and is sufficient evidence to prove that the Buddha, if he taught 
annihilation, was extremely careful to conceal the fact from those 
desiring to become Arhanta. Nirvana again, precisely like the 
Brahmanical Absolute, is happiness (icuidio), though there is absence 
of ideation and sensation (mHjna-iwdiia-nirodha). In the Brahmauical 
Absolute also there disappears all trace of empirical thought, the 
distinction of subject and object, and therewith the possibility of 
ideation and sensation But the Absolute is not on that account 
annihilation. Them is abundant evidence * of the reality of Nirvana ; 
it is the immortal abode of the Flfttimmapadn, the place without age 
or death or suffering, where there is supreme rest and peace, and so 
fort In Whatever the secret thoughts of the Buddha, it is abundantly 
clear that he promised something eternal to his disciples, something 
not bom, not made, not conditioned. But it b also clear that the 
Buddha differed from the Brahmanical conception by regarding 
Nirvana as the end of striving, nnd not as the foundation of existence, 
the Absolute, In hb teaching the conception thus took on a definite 
tinge, which accords with the specialization of the term. 

The refusal of the Buddha to deal with matters of metaphysics 
as not essential to his purpose is sufficiently attested by the famous 
list of issues upon which he is recorded as having refused to give any 
answer to inquiries. 3 Tie issues involved include the question whether 
the world has or has not a beginning in time, whether it is or b not 
infinite in dimension, and above all whether the Tathagutft exists 
after death. Or again is the vital principle [jiva) the same as the 
body or b it not ? Various reasons have been given in the scholastic 
texts and in modern criticism for his attitude of negation. We can¬ 
not, of course, be certain that he actually declared his refusal to deal 
with these points; this assertion may be a product of later speculation. 
One point, however f Ln the traditional enumeration suggests strongly 

1 Ftnula, op* cii, F pp, sft 
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that the list is later than the Buddha himself. The question as to 
survival is posed, not, as one would expect, regarding the monk in 
whom the roots of desire are extirpated, but regarding the Tutbagata 
himself, which suggests that the question was framed after the 
Buddha had passed a wav. and when in the congregation the issue arose 
as to whether he was absolutely extinct, or still remained in existence. 
This need not preclude us from the belief, in itself perfectly probable, 
that the Buddha was not a metaphysician, and that he was content 
with teaching a wav of salvation which would lead to the cessation 
of rebirth with its attendant certainty of misery. 

Professor Stcherbataky’s view 1 of the silence of the Buddha is 
very different* We arc invited to remember that wc ate not dealing 
with a period of thought in which obscure magic alone could exist, 
but one in which was product the grammar of Paumi, one of the 
greatest productions of the human mind. With all respect to laumi, 
and accepting the date implied, for the sake of the argument, it is 
wholly impossible thus to rate his grammar, and still more impossible 
to argue to achievements in philosophy from what was attained m 
grammar. Moreover, even those who value highly the philosophy 
of the rpomrads may point out that the Buddha was not a Brahman, 
and. even discounting the suggestion that be was a Mongol, umv have 
lacked the subtle intelligence of the Bmhmons. among whom the 
great Punini was numbered. One might on this line of reasoning 
suggest that the confused and popular character of the thought of 
the Buddha is reflected in the inferior character of h* language as 
compared with the Brahmatiieal Sanskrit, while from living m t 
eastern lands he failed to come into contact with the best type » 
Brahmankal mind. 1 It is impossible on the strength of the milieu xi 
postulate that the Buddha's silence can only lie explained by the 
fact that he regarded the pith of reality as iiK-ogm^b e s doctrine 
which doubtless is often found later as in the Vmnkki *i Sulm of 
the Mahavana and the Upani^d tradition of the answer of sdenre 
thrice repeated to the inquirer after the na ture of the Absolute, Tho 
difficulty „f thin theory is obvious. It is doubtless impossible to 
express in anv sen.se an Absolute, whether Buddhist or Brahman.ca , 
but on the view accepted the nature of Nirvapa could easily enough 
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In* explained as annihilation. Nor is it at all convincing to find the* 
description of Nirvana ns the ,L immortal place" explained 1 as 
meaning a place where there is neither birth [i,e. rebirth) nor death 
(i.e. repeated death), that is a changeless, lifeless, and deathless 
condition. People, it is ad did, disappear for ever in Nirvana by 
being extinct, ft means a place where there is no death ; it does 
not mean a place where there is eternal life. But there is adduced 
no authority for this version, and it seems dearly illegitimate, The 
Brahmans feared that after death they would again die and he bom 
again ; the immortal place is one in which this fear is ended : in it 
one neither dies nor is bom again. We know that in the time of 
Asotai * the Buddhist teaching of the day impressed on the average 
man the duly of piety for a reward in heaven: the higher doctrine 
of the Buddha seems clearly to have been a discipline which secured 
for the disciple something above the temporary joys of heaven, an 
immortality which did not pass away. 

We cannot doubt that the Buddha held the doctrine of retribution, 
and, this being admitted, it becomes impossible logically* to believe 
that he held the doctrine of the denial of the Atman as it is presented 
in the I ali tests. Ibid he adopted this doctrine lie could not with 
tlso least consistency have remained silent on the fate of the Tuthigntu 
after death, and the history of the schools confirms the view that 
he was not the author of the creed of Nuiratmya. Hud he evolved it. 
he must have at the same time set forth some doctrine, however 
unsatisfactory, for the purpose of reconciling tlie denial of the self 
with the doctrine that the doer of the deed reaps the fruit, a principle 
which the Buddhists doggedly accept, and we should not find in the 
early schools the two very distinct doctrines of the PtadgnLavada * 
find the Santana. The former seems much more probably in the 
line of the thought of the Buddha than the other, though it has been 
evolved under the influence of the doctrine of Nairatmya. It recognizes 
in the Pudgata something, an entity tfrtmja), but the relations between 
it and the Skandhus. which mate up empirical life, is inexpressible. 
It is not other than the Skundhas, for it is not known apart from 
them, but it is nut identic with them, for then it would be subject 
to birth and death. In fact, it accomplishes deeds, transmigrates, 

1 Op. cit., p. 120. 
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eats the fruit of its acts, and enters Nirvana. This suggests to u» very 
strongly that the Buddha simply accepted the doctrine of transmigra¬ 
tion, and that it was only later that the school began to develop the 
view that the self must be negated. The motive Cor such negation 
is not difficult to guess. The Buddha was certainly anxious to check 
human desire as the source of misery, and there can be little doubt 
that it canie to be felt that nothing was so hostile to the extinction 
of desire as the belief in the existence of a permanent self. In » 
famous passage of the Brbmlamynjaka Upanitxid 1 YajnavaDrya instructs 
Maitrevi in the doctrine that the love of wife and child, of Brahmamcal 
honour or warrior state, of wealth, of heaven, of gods, and other 
creatures, is ultimately nothing but sell-love. We may admit that 
the apparent egoistic, character of this pronouncement is to be mitigated 
by remembering that the individual self is ultimately identical with 
the absolute, but it can hardly be said that such a doctrine is well 
adapted to extinguish desire. More simply the Samyuit* H 1 
declares that nothing is dearer to one than one’s own self, and we 
nmy justly suspect that the Buddhists came to feel that the belief 
in a permanent self opposed a grave barrier to the effort to extinguish 
desire, and that accordingly they came to stress the doctrine that 
the self was unreal. More logical than the Furlgalavadim. who 
endeavoured to retain the traditional Pudpala, the PSli Canon adopts 
the doctrine of the series* self, which accords excellently with the 
analysis which it also accomplished of the individual into 
the khandhos. This scholastic doctrine of the Skandhss and the 
Dharmas we have no ground for ascribing to the Buddha himself. 
It is neither naive nor truly philosophical, nor even moderately 
intelligible, and. as noted already, it ignores the essential problem 
of explaining the movement to quiescence of discrete evanescent 
entities which have existed in a beginningless commotion. The 
doctrine of the Santana is an endeavour to rescue from utter ship¬ 
wreck the scheme of retribution, but, if it succeeds at all, it is at the 
cost of the general conception of the Pharmas. That early Buddhism 
could have Ihu-ii built up on such foundations as a living religion is 
clear !jt incirdible. 
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In the sump wav we cannot accept as. representing primitive 
Buddhism the doctrine of an extinct Buddha corteipnndin^ to s 
lifeless Nirvana. Professor Stcherbatsky himself admits 1 that the 
tendency to convert- the Buddha into a superhuman eternally living 
principle manifested itself early among his followers and led to a 
schism. We have, in fact, no reason whatever to hold that the Buddha 
believed that on death he ’nit; extinct or that Nirvana was lifeless. 
W hat we do know is that the Buddha apjxvirs to have given clear 
instructions for the paying of veneration to his relies, and the Pali 
Canon - represents him as claiming for himself more than mere 
humanity, blow far he felt himself to be the embodiment of the 
Mahapnrufft, heir of a long line of Buddhas, we cannot say. It is 
possible that it was later tradition which invested hint with a legmdarv 
divinity, and that he himself claimed to be no more than a teacher 
who had achieved enlightenment on the needs of suffering mortals. 
But in this light he is not revealed even in the Pfili Cation, and it 
^ that the Mahay ana preserves more of the orlirinal doctrine 
than it is usual to believe. 

It may he added that a primitive Buddhism of the kind indicated 
accords well with the character of Jainism ns a doctrine produced in 
the same region and at the same time. Hem 3 we find the defiling 
elements of illusion, desire, aversion, etc., represented as a kind of 
subtle matter which flows into the body through the pores of the 
akin anil fills it up »a does medicine when absorbed, or as sand fills 
a bag. By taking vows, by meditative and ascetic practices, the 
entrance to the body is shut off, the influx reuses, and the individual 
is purified. This primitive doctrine remained long current in Jain 
circles, and the only excuse for its maintenance must be that it was 
believed to represent, and probably did represent, the actual views 
of the master, as its primitive character suggests. It is practically 
incredible to ascribe to a contemporary of Maliavirn the refined, if 
unsatisfactory and complex, doctrine of D harm as ; the two con¬ 
ceptions belong to totally different milieus, and we are without any 
evidence that at this parly date the Siirokhya had evolved a satisfactory 
analysis of elements of body and mind. Indeed to the lust the Samkbya 
treatment of the whole issue of Burusa and Prakrti remains extremely 
obscure and largely unintelligible. There is, therefore, even- reason 
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to hold that the doctrines assigned by Professor Stcherbataky to the 
Buddha are the product of later scholasticism, and that they were in 
large measure far removed from his mode of thought. This view 
receives confirmation when we examine the philosophical doctrines 
which the Pali testa themselves represent as contemporary with the 
Buddha as in the BmhmjSla Suita. They lack entirely the 
metaphysical subtlety which would be expected in the milieu of the 
doctrine of the Dhamias as interpreted by Professor Steherbatsky 
and Rosenberg. 1 On the other Land, there is sufficient evidence in 
the texts of the existent of that system which manifestly permeates 
the practice of Buddhism, the Yoga. 1 When all i* said, it is clear 
that there is in Buddhism the fundamental principle of \oga, the 
practice of ecstasy induced by something in the nature of the hypnotic 
trance, as well as the belief in transmigration. The Buddha’s way 
k a mean course in which the excesses of asceticism arc normally 
checked - but there is dearly no essential difference between 
Brahma nical and Buddhist Yoga ; nor can the latter claim superiority 
of intellectual foundation over the former. 

Professor Stcherbatskv 2 contends that within the plane of 
Hmayina Buddhism them is no place for trivial sorcery, and lie 
objects* to the description of the Buddha ns a magician of a trivial 
and a vulgar kind. Bat his objection is bawd on ignoring the actual 
statement, 5 which is not that the Buddha was of the character 
mentioned but that the intellectual standard of the milieu m which 
the IT)glia Sikwja was composed was indicated by the admission 
into the Canon of the Putika Suttanta in which the Buddha appears 
as a magician of a trivial and vulgar kind” It scema impose 
to negate this judgment of the character of that test, and it is hardly 
satisfactory to treat all forms of mysticism alike ‘; the Tantras 
illustrate this point adequately, and the Pali Canon itself has some 
appreciation of the divergence between higher and lower forms. 
But what is important is that the Nikayas exhibit so slight a develop* 
ment. of philosophical insight as to tender it impossible to accept the 
suggestions of Professors Rosenberg and Steherbatsky as to the 
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significance of the doctrine of Dbiirmns, As Professor Walleser 
pointy out, 1 the treatment of this issue in the Sarvastivadiu school 
is utterly naive; the fifty-seven categories are enunciated without 
any real attempt to discriminate between content of consciousness, 
form of consciousness, and subject, and to explain their interrelation, 
and the KtiihaikiUhu, which post-dates the Buddha by several centuries, a 
shows a complete inability to develop an intelligent dialectical method. 
If we ascribe to the Buddha the doctrine of the trajtsitorv character 
of existence, which serves as an incentive to seek Xirvapa. we cannot 
attempt to hither on him the later efforts to expound a theory of 
momentary being. IIow far we may regard his view of the world 
as pessimistic 3 is uncertain ; the history of the schools Suggests that 
his view was not that pleasures per ,-vr were painful, but that they were 
to be disregarded as temptations to refrain from seeking the abiding 
happiness which consisted In Nirvana. 

The picture we can thus form of the doctrines of the Buddha 
himself must be conjectural! and uncertain, but it hats the merit of licing 
in accord with the probability that his doctrines were fur removed 
from the refinements of the scholastic philosophy as preserved in the 
Piili Canon, which presents the appearance of being the product 
of much discussion by contending schools whose existence tradition 
emphatically asserts. 

1 Dk Fcl’fr.n dEM attrn Buddhittmu*, p, 75. 
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Note on a Kharosthi Aksara 

By Stem Konow 

I K his admirable introduction to the Khareathl Inscription* 
discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan, Professor 
Raptor has analysed the various compound letters of the Klmrosthi 
alphabet in aueh n way that his results will generally be accepted as 
final. It will no doubt in future be possible to throw fresh light on 
eome minor details, hut it is hardly conceivable that any serious 
objection will be raised against his deductions. 

My object in writing these lines is, in the first place, to join those 
fellow students who wish to give expression to their sincere admiration 
of Professor Rapson’s scholarship and work, and then to bring together 
aome additional material which, in ray opinion, will have to be 
considered in connection with one small detail dealt with in the said 
introduction, viz. the interpretation of the sign which has been 

variously transcribri ub mini ^ 

After quoting the opinion oE Biihler, Professor Rapaon, lx., p, 314, 
says i ** It must be admitted that the form of this character, as it 
appears in some of the stone inscriptions, is most naturally explained 
as consisting of f superimposed on iff. But there can be no doubt that 
in the Niva documents the reading tsa is correct, since the Liks&ra 
to* u found in the word ulwk* in the Buddhist Sanskrit verses of 
No. 511, the language of which, although containing a few Prakrit 
forms, is predominantly Sanskritic in its phonology. We may conclude, 
then, that the same sign has the same value when it occurs tn other 
documents in such words as ramnafsare (passim) and aavaiti (mscr. 
No. 1); and we must suppose that the lower portion represents 
written cuisivelv in a manner which effectually disguises its origin, 
as in the very similar aksara »*. which M, Senart has identihed 
in the MS. D, de Rh v 

It will be seen that the words mentioned by Professor Rapson 
are all tatsamaa or pure Sanskrit, and as Sanskrit was certainly to 
some extent known to the Turkestan scribes, it is a priori like y t at 
the sign in question has the same value as in Sanskrit. 

If we abstract from the many names and some nomlndinn terms, 
which cannot, at the present stage of our knowledge be utilized 
for ascertaining the actual sound, it will be seen that t c a ’^ora is 
not often used. In addition to the words quoted above, we have 
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matmritayu in No. 523, jtimtsamana in No, 510. and twmtm, mamtea 
in Nos. £52+ 35S + 5i4 ? 635, and 676. Of these ttialaantaya is Sanskrit, 
standing for piaJtofitayS, and does not prove anything for the Prakrit 
ol the records. Pintimwana occurs in a stanza which, according to 
Professor Llidera, is taken from the Prutimoksasutra. If it stands for 
famtoaifttituiA it must probably be derived from the base pants, to 
hurt, as proposed by Professor Eapson. Afttmtoa, uuintfm t finally, 
stands lor Sanskrit mamm r flesh p meat. 

The two last words accordingly show a peculiar development of 
ms to mts r which may represent a phonetic feature of the north-western 
Prakrit from which the document language is derived. Eut it is hardly 
possible to arrive at any certain results with regard to the actual 
sound from the inscriptions themselves The use of ts in the 
wool utsuia is not conclusive. From fornix such as omka r Skr. 
mitmhjtj. we can infer that the dialect form was u$sua or u^m, and 
it is quite conceivable that ufnuka represents an attempt at noting the 
Sanskrit sound by means of an ukaara which was used with a similar, 
but not necessarily identical, value in writing genuine dialect words. 

Since the document language is a Prakrit it may he of interest to 
recall the fact that is regularly becomes ccft in all other Prakrits, with 
the exception of Magadhi, where the grammarians enjoin the change to 
ic ; cl. thf examples in Pische! + s Grammaiik der Prakritspmchen, 
§ 327. A priori it might be maintained that a similar state of things 
would be likely in the document dialect, and that ii might represent 
a somewhat intermediate stage of development. The dialect, however, 
differs from other Prakrits in so ninny features that we are not justified 
in drawing any such conclusion* 

On the other hnnd ( it is in its base practically identical with 
the north-western Prakrit which we know fro m the Dutrcu ildc Eh ins 
manuscript and from Indian Khamstld inscriptions, and it becomes 
incumbent on us to examine the state of things in that form of 
speech. 

In the MS. Dutreuil de lilting, which I shall henceforth quote 
as Dhp. B retaining M. Senart's numbering of the folios and lines, 
Professor Hopson accepts M. Se Harts reading of a t+ very similar " 
aksarn, which I take to be identical with the letter now under 
discussion, as its. It occurs in the following words ; sati-xira. Skr. 
tamtam, A 2* ; mfmrn, Skr. taff&mm, A 3*; ahihsai, Skr. ahim- 
wtjam, A 4 1 ; hfmraemu, Buddhist Skr. hhmmatfimu t E 34 ; hhciisili, 
Skr. bhetsyati, 3; matetma, Hkr. mdtegamm, 0™ xviii 4 = C w 6. 
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It will be seen that the aksara is used both where the corresponding 
Skr. forms have ms, in which case it would be conceivable that some¬ 
thing like m might have developed, though the document language, 
as we have seen, has mis in similar cases* and also where we have 
Skr, fa. or rather tsg> and here it. seems difficult to understand how 
m could have developed. M. Scnart's comparison ol forms such us 
hhimmna for bhlmm, with the not infrequent " nasalLzation before 
a sibilant”, does not help to elucidate the development, because 
we should then have to make the unwarranted supposition that fa 
might become ss r s r even where t is not final in a prefix, such as is 
the cade in ass ua, Skr. utrnka, 

Now M. Senart himself remarks* in commenting on the form 
bhetmfit that it might be thought proper to read is, and his reason for 
not doing so was that he could not see how the reading is was possible 
in mnmra. Now that such forms have been found in the Kharo^hi 
documents* it seems necessary to transliterate the aksara m fa through¬ 
out in Dhp. K he. to read mfmm. mlsam, oAffatfi, bhametiu, bhdsMi, 1 
mat&iw. 

In Indian Kharosthi inscriptions the same aksara is used in the 
word fflmmtsara* which occurs in various slightly differing forms, and 
perhaps in saptatrc, Skr. sa$fuare r 

In all these sources we accordingly find the same state of things : 
the nksara denotes a sound corresponding to Skr. fa or fsy and also to 
i after old n. But we have not so tar found any indication of the 
nature of the sound, 

The use of the aksara for old teg in bhrtsidi, Skr. bhetogati ; 

Skr. matey*, might a priori be taken as an indication that the s was 
slightly palatalized, and 1 have already mentioned that the aksara 
looks like t superimposed on sa r There is also another detail which 
seems to point in a similar direction. A, d lH and B 21 we find 
pm&ajhadi, i.c. pmicrmjTiomrfi, for Skr r In both places 

jh is written as jci. surmounted by a horizontal stroke* and this same 
sign is elsewhere used were Skr, has tlhyti, c r g, in jAaptt, Bkr. dhgdm, 
B 1 S, The aksara* as well m the ordinary jh, always seems to denote 
n voiced palatal and never a voiced s in Dlip r We have no light to 
assume a different sound in ■ and it seems necessary to 

assume that here wo have to do with a voicing of fa after a nasal, in 


i For ll» diaiiactiod botww t Aod d, ts and ■, m» my raminfk* in FtshcJuifi 
fiir V?indi#h 9 pp. SS 
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the same way as t has become d after a In the final syllable of the word, 
arid tliLa would point to the conclusion that otir aksara was actually 
pronounced tin or a I moat cn. But it is ± of course, possible that jAa 
is used to denote dz . 

There still remains one source which might possibly throw" some 
light on the question about the value of the aksara U w viz, the 
Khot&nl Saka language. It can be shown that the north-western 
Prakrit of the Turkestan documents has exercised considerable 
influence on t his form of speech, and 1 hope to do so in another place. 
Saka is written in Braliim, and the corresponding aks&ia is a distinct 
t& and not is. It k used in loan wards such as «tmwa p Skr. ap 9 ttms t 
and mmtmm, ftkr, samsdra, and in some few indigenous words, viz. 
an unidentified Jfeafrira (Maitreyasamifci); ggamist z, loc. (jg+imcha , 
hole, hollow-; pyamtm, which is used to translate Skr, pmtimnkha ; 
hamtm f together with; t$u t to go; tsdta, rich, and peaceful, 

at rat. 

A priori the Brahirn is seems to decide the question : we have 
actually to do with is and not with Ik After having discussed the matter 
with my Friend Professor Georg MorgenstiernCj who knows much 
more about Iranian languages than I do, I have, however, arrived at 
the conclusion that the matter is not quite so simple as it would appear 
at first sight. 

The etymology of words such as ggamtm 7 hamim, pt/amfm is not 
known to me. Tsu represents an Aryan ciju> Avestan §tfU ; tsdta 
corresponds to Avestan hfSta t and tsdsia is the past participle of the 
inchoative of the same base, cf + Latin quietus. Here we accordingly 
have a regular development of Aryan aj to ts, anti, in order to arrive 
at some result regarding the actual sound r it seems ad visible to start 
from such words, where the etymology is perfectly clear. 

In Saka Aryan c regularly becomes It, just m j becomes jg 3 
and the only question is how these uksaras should be read. 
Professor Morgensticme has pointed out to me that a comparison of 
the state of things in modern Iranian languages related with Saka, 
such as Ihushto and the Pnuiir languages, leads to the conclusion that 
tc stands for Is and js for dz ; ef. Saka tcahaure, Pushtu tuilor, four; 
Saka pamjrn, Pashto pimdza, five, etc. And i\ consideration of the 
aksaros themselves would naturally lead us to think of some com¬ 
bination of a dental and an .s^sound. Moreover, some features point 
to the conclusion that such was actually the case. 

It is a well-known fact that in Saka several consonants are 
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palatalized through the influence of an ensuing y, and. in the case of 
tc and jc the results of this palatalization are c and j, respectively : 
ch Sea, loc. of fitai, water ; pttmjtftm, instr. abl. of pamjsa, five. 
C and j, for which we also find % f gt/, respectively, certainly have the 
same sound as in Sanskrit, and, it is not easy to understand what 
rh►palatalized c and j could be else than fs, d~ T respectively. 

If, now, Aryan e becomes Saka is, we should certainly exjHtct rtj 
to become a palatalized As, i.e. some sound approaching c, and it is 
evident that Saka Is cannot be the affricate Is with a dental s, but 
rather Is. When this sound is further palatalized, as in ggamcha, 
loc. of (jwjfowtfJiM, eh is written, but we have no means of ascertaining 
what is meant with this eh. 

From the viewpoint of Saka it, therefore, seems as if the Brahmi 
As is an adaptation of Khnrosthj In, anil that, this uksara cannot well 
have been a Is, but rather, as the shape of the aksaru would seem to 
bn ply, ti. 

The details drawn attention to above are not conclusive, but I 
have thought it advisable to put them together, because they may 
prove of interest for the question about the value of the Kharostlil 
aksara. 
































A propos du Ciitovisuddhiprakanuja d’Aryadeva 

Par Lout a de La Valle e Poussin 

H \R APR ASAD SHASTltl a public dans le Journal de la Secieti 
Asiatiqw du Bfiijsfe, vol. LX Vll, part i, n° 2, p. 175-64 <189*1 
un petit trait4 attribue a Aryadeva. Quclques lacunes. Le litre 
Cittaviiuddhi cat indique da ns ie dernier vers : indication confirmee 
par le SubliaaitM&iM grata (6d. C- Bendall, Museon, 1904} qm cite 

un long fragment: dUavisvddhiprakarane SryadevafSdak uktam. 
C. Rcndall n’a pas manqii6 de dikouvrir dans le Tnndjour (Rgj'ud, 33, 
Cordier, p. 13(5) le CittAvaraijavifiodhunu, d’iryadeva, trad, par 
JnanakaiB ct Thsui-khrims-rgyal-ba, et de corwtater PidentiW dea 
deux QUVrtge*. Enfin, dans la premiere partie de ses Etudes sur 
Aryadeva et CaivMatala, 1923. P. L. Vatdya a diligcmment 
resume lea doctrines du CittavUuddhi ou CittAvuraf.iavi&dliona, 
Cert du Tantriamc trfei Avdue et trea complet. Thtorie de IVk*- 
kvtfifibhimmbodhi, acquisition instants nee de la Bodhi; identification 
du aperme et do song avec lea cinq RouddW: p,vteabuddhdlm<tkam 
Mbom kmitam odpi tddriam ; identification dc Preil *™ Vidrocana, 
du corps avec Henika, et le reste. Un curieux moreeau de polfmique 
centre lea bains dans le Gauge : si 1’eau purifiait, lea poissons semieitt 

des saints. 

L anteur art habile a ftablir des ponta entre leTwitmme et le 
Bouddhismc autheatique. Lea pratiques les plus osees sent justifies 
par des considerations morales et philoaophiqucs puistfesaux nietlleures 
sources, d4cal(|ue^9 des nicill^urs traitor 

1. D’une part, le Mahay ana croit que la churitA autorise toue lea 
manquements aux rAglcs, Sur ce point, le schema du \inaya des 
Bodhisattvaa qu’dtablit Asafiga dans Rodhisattvnbhuiiii (dcuxieme 
partio du Yogn&stra) apporte tout* la dart* d&irable: lea casuiate* 
du Grand VAhicule pi&Uent les caa oil le lutur saint doit nomine tt re vol. 
psaassinat, nvensonge (Voir Le Vinayti et !o purefi d rnfertion, Ac. de 
Belgique, juin, 1929). On ne pent done wntester I’orthodoiie 
mabivvAnisto d’unc formule comme 1& suiAante< 

bodhidttam satnuipadya sambodhau irtaedaaS | 
ran nasti yom net Jbrfavyam jagtiduddhantndsaydi || 
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“Celui qui a prod n if lo vteu de devenir an Bouddha, dont h 
pensew eat tiiec sur l’lLElimination., il n’cst rien qu*il ne doive faire 
dans 1'intention do sauver le monde.” 

C'cjit rin tent ton tjtii fait la morality de 1’acte: n apattih subha- 
cetasam, " Point de p&die quoad I’intent ion cat bonne/’ Et nieme. 
an nfSpaMiatane dosah, fl Aucun mill a detnitre un Stupa." On salt 
que cc sacrilege eat un dea cinq wpantmtaryas, mi des cinq p&liea 
quaai mortek: e’est d6truire !e corps nienie du Bouddha, 

2. IVautre part, da pn>int de vue du 11 vide " on de la tathata, lea 
distinctions appiirai<«ent fOmrat des creations de I’inwgination 
erron^e. Xofcre mi ten r dit; 

■s'! mm mm cairn tufvamm mantjante 'tattvadariinah \ 
m mnt&mm na mrranam mamjantc tatfimhmnak Ij 
C.^sus qui ne voient paa ]n Verity dlsthguent Ie et 

le Nirvapa; ecus: qui voieut la Verite nW idde ni du Stnusiru ni 
du Nkvfljja/* 

Ila posaMent en effet le tamaWjUdna, le aavojr de I’SgaHU on dc 
J’identitfi, qui eat un des qtmtrasavoirsccmatitutifa de I’lllumination. 

3 * Mftis dc principcs, lea Tfotrika* tirent dca concltiaona 
contestublo, et nklig&a en mauvais style. 

ytithfiii'ii wjul’o esslntn tnafeiininii fit mmm/nin | 

Iwyad vijnas (athahmmm imitnaim tu ntntuilam |[ 
ifatha bfmvati samiuddho mjon ufhrtktdarpunah | 
sevitas (a lathd mjhdir dam dmnvindxanah f , 
kartmj jaltm jaletiniva kanUtivmim kantakam j 
ragmaim tathd ragam uddhfirant, mnumnah Jl 

i j a > " 1 


“ 0n ,™ ttow llu vetement nvec dea chose* sales, un minjir avec de 
Ea ponaaicre ; on enUve une epine avec one £pi*>. . „ . De nieme le 
sage chaase i’nrdure par i’ordure, pmtiq Ue le mal pour detrain k 
mnl, demonic la convoitiss? par la convoitise. . . /■ 


[/intention et le savoir-faire : 


-patrikriam tad emnyam faraget tarnti .tuat/am || 
Indnit pSlflkriam attain prajHopayavidMnatah I 

hhit ij irnin . l. S. 1 


Mnpindojat, ksipio fli ajjaty tva ta kemlam J 



loraque la pena^e est models eu vai: 


en vaisseau par la posseasion de la 


Le texif pane iTf^an, 
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Science et do Ulntention. on peut jnuir du pbisir : on se delirre et 
on delivre les mitres da d&ir.” 

Les nudcmf's utudiftnfs du i'antTisnie n out pus reinsripus que le 
SulToIamMm do Maitreya-Asa hya {XTII, 11-13, 61* S. L£vi, p. 87} 
onst'ifmc If Hdifn ntf I'WittrtssKiiHiw, f est pur le klfss, pussitm 
ou souillnre, qu'ern pent sort it du klefe.'’ Le coiiinientmre (Amiigu) 
cite des Fragments de SQtrs : naham amftttm nujiitl tageaya nihsaramm 
vadBmi, “ Je Je dis : e'est seulement pur le dcsir qu’ou peut sortir 
du ilf-sir," 1 et encore : avidya at bodhti Cfiihim, “ Ignorance (ou 
vae frntsse) ft Bodlii (purfutf intuition), c est la nicnie thw. 

A vrui dire, Muitrcya n’ordonuc pus la pratique du d&ir en vue de 
roipulmon du dwir, en vue de la “ sortie du dfciir Lorsque le 
Bouddha enseigne: “On ne sort du D6air quo pur le Desir,” il vent 
dire : " On sr delivre du desir lorsqu’ou commit In vrui-- nature du 
dfeir; lorsqu’on suit quo le desk u’exiate pas en dehors de b nature 
meme du d&ir : b nature traasceiubnte {dtormald ou lnthntfi) du mat 
(akuiala) est la nature transcend ante du bicn {kuiala)." Celui qui 
commit en verity le d&ir et les autres klrfas, cst dilivrf des kldas ; 
par consequent les klebs, coddw. sont la sortie dcs kbsim : parijSStSf 
tn em texam nihsaramm Mmviftfi. 

CisBt unc vieillc comparison : le poiewn. mang4 suivunt tea fugles, 
devient de I’umbroisie (lw amrldijale ); taudb que le dadhi niangt' 
centre les regies, dovieiit du poison (incite). Je manque, toutefom, 
h la rencontrer dans les sources bouddhiqires. Mu is la compamison 
da la masse do fer ct du vaisweau de for «t bicn cuiinuc. Vasuhandhu 
(Kofia, VI, p- 205} cite une git ha : 

lertvabudho ’Ipant a pi pSpam adJuth prayitli 
Ijivd btullio fiutfiad api prujahitij amirth/m | 

IcJmtp jak 'Ipam npi majjati piiuhrwpam 
patnkrtam mtthad api plagate tad r iyi | 

U but rapprocher Miliuda, sur le carbon qui coule et les grand re 
pfems qui flottent lorequ'elk* sont places sur uii bateau (Demievdle, 
" Version s china ises du Miliuda " BEFEO, 1921. p. 166}: Si un homme 


* Co satre m'rat [1'oiHeurj inwnnU. Voir fat rfferoncc. d» Rhyl , D^rid^SUd. 
». T.H n iwi nrn lyadhiilv ; en ^lo.- V.Jino 111, 10; tew*. 1 1 P -** ■ lII ‘ 

p ifl Yl p. 2391 TO, pp. 3^. 33.3T: fit sarUral VIII, pp. HC^J. Lft dEKtnne o*t 
Hft Jo* Ltepo, |»r i,„ Arflpva*; .[□ »« no HTt Ju bk*va ,,.,f I. 

Xo.<™ toutefui. ,uo. -I’.vre- U>» ^ P; (™.r l«. 

KoSa. HI. p. I Cl), o il i uppuio -W to ^ eipulwr I* niiiw, »ur L* 1r *no 

pour oipulxor la trinft ’■ le BKion pout ftTO ton (IiiAiJp)' 
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fouciferement mauvaia pensc wne scale few an Bouddha, it n’entrero 
paa dans I'enfer, il naitra en haut dans le del. Le petit caillou qui 
coule eat pared a tin horome faisant le mal et ne connaissant pas lea 
Sutras du Bouddha : apres sa mort, il cntreni en enfer. 

Pour Vagabondhu, il n’est pas question du grave p6chd que com- 
mettrait un sage, budkt, un horome qui est entra dans le chemin et 
qui est incapable de grave pech<5 r il est question du grave pech6 que 
le sage u coin mis avant de devcnir un sage; son ume est devotiuc 
r£(nu-tainc k la fructification du p£ch6. 

Unhs le memo entire d idees, tin morce&u de sel sale un vero dVan 
rad is ne sale pas le Gauge (AngWam, I, p. 280). 

4. La difference de style est grande entre les diverts parties de ce 
petit ouvrage, Des stances bien frapp^es a c 6t6 de Slokas que sou- 
tiennent mal ties chevilles cntasscca. L’auteur a pris son bien dans des 
Tantraa et dans des fkatrao, Ln close, du inoins, est certaine pour 
le vers S3: 


yatbii prSkfiabi Ho yogQohma txllhynfr \ 
badhyantr dhitiicxena yogino 'j»j uttarotUifoih || 


qui Vient de Bodhicaryavatara, chap. XI, tar. 3-1. J’ai rencontre 
dans la version de la Vijnaj^tfmtusiJdhi rfc Uimm-tmng, p. 048, 
et nuiv„ cettc declaration de fandrukirti et la doctrine de la multiplied 
dn mnrnfti^ya, v^rite d apparedee, vlrite du monde des causes et 
dcs effete, vfritd de I'ordre contingent. 

Ilya une faunae samvrfi : ce que voit riouune atteint d'ophtlialmie 
unc vnue mmvfti: ce que voit rhomme an* bona yen* \ IVau du 
uurage s'oppose iVau veritable. La vraie mmvrti eat la Jed 
e hkwnmpisrtya j ce qui est admia pour vrai dans le monde, ce que 
E experience (ip-oMra) ne cmitredit (bOdJui fe) pas. 

Cette ventf commune ou des homines vulgairea (pfSlrtaka) eat 
contreditc par la vlritf d*s Yqgins - cello-el cat multiple. Certain 
' reconnf “ t <l a * la femme est impure; certain Yogin reconnaft 
quela fetnme n existe pas comma femme, mais n'est qu un assemblage 
do Ahonna* (Petit V^hicule) ; certain Yogin recommit 1' 'iron,bstantialitd 
des dkoma,, qui no sonfc que desfan tome* irrdcls, qui n'existent pas en 
dehors de la fwiisee qm les imagine, qui no sont quo des aspects tem- 
poraircs et iietifs d'uiie ironiuable et ineffable r&tlitt. (Test ainsi que 
les 1 ogma se contredLsent lea una et lea autrea. 

Toute bMi. toute penafe intelligible, eat‘par definition fauns*: 
mais, pour sortie de la buddhi etarriver a I’ineffable j| (ant M 
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wrvif de Ulluekm, de la Mdhi. Lea 4col«s ortiodoxes enseignent 
un long chemin do I'illumination par Fasciae morale (Mwwfiyn) et 
I'effort micllectuel {sSmkhya, dimit la Gita). Le " tantricisant ” 
Arvadeva de notre texte vent que le \ agin, le vrai Yogin, dedaigno 
la contemplation do la tathalS. misprise les vieilles regies d ustetisnift, 
Sa ponsoe ost bien exprimee dans one ligne dee Tantras : 

sindma chi mayanam ttrinwyaiva mhsyate 
“ La medicare dra illusions oat ^illusion qui s'appcllc femme.” 

LUpanlaad. on s’en sonvknt, compare rhomme identify a 
1 ! Atman a I’Homme qtii, embresse par line femme, ne salt pin® rien ni 
du dedans ni du dehors. L'antiquite dos ritc-s taDtriques no fait pas 
de doiite : sur ce point, un recent article de Chintaparnn Chakravarti, 
Indian Historical Quarterly, VI, p. 1U, ost * rcmarquer. Main nous 
sommes mal renseignfe sur la date on rites et speculations do la main 
gauche furent organises en Yajrayana. 

On sail quo le Sutralamkara d'Asahga condanme la doctrine du 
"Bonddha sans commencement”, plusieurs sik-lea a van* toute 
reference positive k cettc doctrine. Faut-il penaer que la tti&ric du 
raga “ 4chappatoire du raga ”, cortinie Asofiga la fortnnle, vise a 
corriger, dans le sons dc ! orthodoxc asc£tisnie f line theoric tantrique, 
la th&rie du f * lavnge dans 1’eau sale " qne premise not re Aryadeva » 








Un nouveau document sur !e bouddbismc de bussc 
epoque lidns 1'Inde 

Pur Sylvaik Levi 

L OR*S de mod court passage au Nepal duns Y4&& de 1928, General 
Kuisor Shum Shore, un dcs fils du maharaja Chandra Shura 
Shore, m'avait invite a examiner la belle collection de manuscrits 
qu*il a form£e avec autant de go it que de zele. C’cst la quo j ai eu 
J’occasion de trouver lea fragments quo je public* ici. Le succcsaeur 
de Chandra Shum Shore, le maharaja Bhira Shura Shore, qui porte atjx 
reelierelies seiontifiquefl Ic meme int^ret quo son Wre nine, a bieti 
voulu m’envoyer la eopie de res feuslleta. L’original, autant qu il me 
souvient, est trued sur des feuilles de palmier de petit format, en 
belle Venture du moyen age i^palais; la langue en est getitfralement 
oases correct*. Je tt’ai eorrige que les erreurs frideotes; raws j’at 
rcspccte les irregularit^s qui pen vent etre dues a I auteur lui-mcnie, 
ct laiss6 tela quels les passages de sens obsctir ou donteux. 

L’ensemble sc rapporte au culte tautrique de \ ajrayogim, line 
divinity encore populaire an X£pal; le village do Sanku. a 1 amorce 
du la rout* qui mene au Tibet—route qui rest* fermte aux Enrop&tW 
depuis pri'S de deux sieeles—possible un temple fnmeux consacre a 
cette dtesse. L’ouvrage dont nous avons ici un fragment donnait 
I’fiistorique, naturellenient l^gendaire, de ce culte, la transmission 
de maitrcs a disciples, et le rituel. C’est un sp&imcn ctirieux des docu¬ 
ments qui ont du servir de base an lama Taruniitha pour ses precieuses 
compilations co tibetain. Il ne sera pas inutile, en vue des recherche* 
ulterieures, de dresser ici les tables de succession spirituelle foumies par 
CO toxte. (Voir otf verso, poj je 418.} 

Ces diverges listes se diflercncient des deux listos de succession 
spirit nolle reproduites par I'Miteur de la Sadhanamata {Gackttads 
Oriental Series, n° XLI). p. xli. Tune d’apris le Catalogue du Tandjour 
{Cordier, II, p. 211 ; RgJ'ud, XLVl, n° 1-8), 1’autre d'aprta I’tkhteur 
du C'akrasa mki ri (antra. Touted contiennent pour taut un certain 
nombre dWueats commune Les nouis nouveaux, autant que je 
sache, scmt; DhyayT, Amoghairl, Vijayaghosa, Biso, li inayagupta, 
Vagisvara. SiidhanaM. Vimvi peut etre Viriipa, qui est i’autour 

(entre autres asuvres) d’un UddiyunairiyogiyoginTsvayambhiisambho- 

ga^moMnakalpa Bgyud, XXVI, 83. Dihgara peut etre Ic peisonnage 
connu par ail lours sons !e nom de Denki (.84 Siddhas) on T^uggi (Tara- 
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I. Siddkahkaya 


A 

B 

Niignrjuna 

Snvftranatbs 

j 

Sftvanimitlia 

f 

Advayav*jra I 

p 

Indrubhriti 

1 

. i 

\‘a]rupaiji 

(UcIidJ Yajmyoginl ?]) 

Paigdapitika 

Tilo-pa 

| 

A bfaay a karagupta (pai^lita) 

Advavavajra II 

Nfiro-pa 

Advayuvajm 

Dhyilyl-pu 

Amoghairl (mahlpaj>iita) 

II. \’A ,1HA YOG | xicrRUPARA M PA kA 

A 

B 

Savaraniiha 

J 

f^avarauitha 
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Oatha}* Ton* lea a litres figurent d£jk dan* d f n litres testes ; ce n'eat 
p&a ici k lieu d'cntrer dans le detail de kur biographic; jc me content* 
dlndiqucr brievetnent les principals references k: 1° Sddhanamdld, 
&L Benoytosh Bhattacbarya, Introd. an voi. II (8 + ); 2 P Qriinwedel, 
TdmndthtTs Edehtemmim , . , ana dem Tibetisehen ubersefczL 
Bib). Buddhica, XVH L 1914 {G r ); 3" Tamndthas Gesrhichte des 
BuddJiismw, trad r Schiefner (T.); 1 D Bttuddha gdn o dohd T 6d, 
Haraprasad Sastri, BangnTisihityaparisad grant hi valf, n® 55 (B.); 
5* Sbatiiiiullnhj Le$ chant* mystiques dc Kdnha et Samha t 1923 
(Sh.); 6° Griinwedel, Die Geschichtm der V fcnindaehlzig Zttuherer 
[Mahdsiddhas}, dans Baesskr Arehiv, V d 1910, 137 $qq> (Z*)« 
Abhayatamgiipta : 3. xe* a® 1 ; CK J09 ; T. 250-2. 

Advayavajra : V. inf r h la suite de cette Iiste T 
Aiiangnvajra: G. 44 ; of. Two Vajmydna Works, Gaekwad’a 
Or. Series, XLlV* Intr. p. li. 

IndrabhOti: S, xli et xcviii, 12; G. 40 et pass.; of. 2Vo 
Vajraydm Works, Intr. p, xii; Z. 185. 

Kuktiri : 3. cii P n e IS; G. ll)4; B. 32* 23 ; Z. 179. 

JEunuirimitrn : G. 104; T. 241 {son prakara^a mentionng ici eat 
probabkment k YajrayaniJitad va va vivyt i , Tcnrdjour Iigyud LX X [ I T 
n* I0) + 

Lakaiufkarii : S. lii; G. 51 ; Z_ 219 . 

Lalitavnjra: G. 104 et 73 ; T< 1S9. 

LflAvnjm i G. 104 ; T. 214^5, 

Lilyi-pk; G. 20; B. 21, n* i ; 8k 18-19 ; ZL 143. 

Maitrigvpta ou Maitrlpadah : G + 23 ; T. 248 ; Sh. 30-1. 

Karn-pi : G 74-5 t 79 * T. 239 ; Z. 168, 

Kfitnalaratenti: 3. cxi s n° 32 ; G. 105; T. 235; Z. 150. 
fiavaranatha (SavarT): 3, xlvi et cxiv n° 3fi ( lL be seems to have 
been the originator of the VajrayoginT cult" ; cf. lb. p. 456, n* 235 ( 
colop bon : evam nandyavarterui Siddbn ^barapadiyamata Vajra- 
yoginyararlbana vidbib); G r 19 sqq, [ T. S8 ; Z, 148* 

Sagnra (datta) ; G. 24. 

Tilo-pi: G. 20; T. 220 et n° 5 ; Z. 170, 

Yajrapiyi: G. 27 (on dee qnatne grands disciples de Maitrlfgupta), 
Le nom d'Advayavajra cst trop banal pour qu’on puisse identifier 
avec certitude 3es deux per^onnages tie nos listen (et de plus un 
troLskme qui paraltetre Maitrlgnptsk iiu-mcme). MaLs Tun d’entn cnx 
e^t bien ceftftinementk me me qne TauteurdnYajmyoginrsiikhottam- 
sarnvaraniri.iayasvartkika mayd a l^ daiki k Tandjour Rgyud XI V + 
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11* 65, et attssi I’auteur des opuscule publics pur Henoytoah Blmtta- 
churva sous le tit re Je Ji (rot/n ».w jr<mi myrafta , ((.Jack wad's Orient. 
Scr., XL). Le dernier teh 1 tie ce recneil a precisflment pour objet 
rcumnasikiita atitjuel sc mttaeheut nos tcxtes (ama wuUcaramnaya 
et (ommsikani yathasrmharna). L'Ainanasikuradbare d'Advaya- 
vajm est une iliisi’itation gr.immnt icule qni tend 4 preciser Irs divers 
sens possibles tie ce tome technique, snr lcquel on discuta it beaucoup 
{haham ripratipatuiafi), .Wvsyavajra ['analyse cn deux termes: 
la lettre fi [prise coniine |e symbols de 1 uim ilpada des dl.anuas, ou du 
naimtmija, ou du prahhatmmpoda] 4- mnnasikara “ nctivite mentale ” 
ou encore = s mdhtftfuttiafyttla ; cVsf le sjuibole dc la doctrine de la 
iuntfatakamna exposes dans Jos testes du menie recneil (cf. Introd. 
de I'&liteur p, xxxv-vi). Ce n’eat pas non plus ici le lieu d’entrer 
dans k discussion des probletnes chrerWogiques poses par cos list os. 
Les synchronism es founds par Tamruitha pour pliisieura de cos noms 
suggereiit la periotic des FaJas, entre le IX* et Jo \i* aj&Ie. Pour 
6,ivarnnatlni et rndrnbliifti, Ip* indices portent A rein outer plus hunt 
jusqu'au Yii*-vm* slide, 

Lerfclt,sonventobscur, par k fauteon par la volont6de luuteur. 
s’eclniicit snr qnelqncs prints par uue comparaison avec lo BU’ ha,bs 
bdun Idan trnduit par Grim wed cl sons le titre tie : Edehleimninc ; 
p. ex. I episode tie Riitiimnnti inontre (dans un luiroir) " ib., p. 19. 
Mtiis dans ce* cas k meme, Taranatha secarte notablement de notre 
texte. Ainsi Savaranat.hu cat ici le Ills d'un danseur (nafa) iwmirnp 
Lokti ct do ca femme appelSe Gaura; dies Taranatlia LogE et Ounisont 
lea noma des deux mours de Savarl, dont le pert- eat bien un “ Tanz 
meistcr '. Taraniithu ne noiunie par mi les gurus de Maitrigupta 
quo IktmLkars&nti, rnais il commit *» visits a Vikramalilu, oft il 
cat, scion notre texts, leleve do JfianiiMmitni. Le voyage de 
Akitriguptu on compagnie de Sagan, a (a recherche de Savuranntlm, 
fie Tctrouve de part ctdWtrc: mais Tamnathn a ici un recit bcaucoup 
plus d£tftil]4 

U detnil b plus important (btuml par notre texte semble etro 
[ indication du boroeau de X;ig«rjima. Tandis que le plupart des 
sources se cent on tent do designer con. me son origins I’lnde du sud 
on le pays dc Vidarbha, id e'est la vitledc Knrchutaka qui est nnmm4- 
inent d&ignee comme sa pntrie. Karuh**aka cst eonmi par d autrcs 
testes; son nom r a peine alterc, survit sous la forme Karhiid officid- 
lement Knmd ; la vOle est situfe dons Je district de Katara, an sud de 
Bombay, par 17“ T N. et 74“ 11’ E. EUe a donnA son nom a uue 
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subdivision de la caste brahmuniquo. A 3 milks S.O, de hi Title 
ae trouvc tin groupe de grottes bouddhiques “ d + un type simple et 
tra primitif Si Rarhad eat h berceau de Nagarjuna + il pourrait 
etre int^ressanl de rcprendre F£tude dess grotty de ce point de vue. 

A proposde Nigarjima, je cmis utile de signaler ici une indication 
fournie par In Rasopanisad ; le teste est &3ite dans !n Trivundrum 
Sanskrit Series, n° XC1I, par K. Sambasiva Sastri, qui a recadlli 
3"heritage lounl a porter da glorteux Gauapati Saairi et qui a rtfussi a 
maintcnir le niveau de cette belle collection; il a commence eette 
aunee la publication du pr^cieux commentaire de SkatKksvannn mt 
le Rgveda et rend par la uu service capital aux Etudes vMiques. 
La Rusopanifad qui risque de passer inaper^ue contient notnbre 
d'informations predeuaca. J Vxtrab du W udhyaya les vers suivants 
(10 sqq.) sur fa transmutation A h manure de Nagarj unu, 

Ndgdrpmamunih srlman dj^fay^m idam pa ram 
dakshic Kcrahndmstfu rdgtre mmmmdkuk 
niitidure mmugmsjfa gramc Prltimmahvaye 

tat ah pippalisamsthdnah paMna hemadhdUimh 

/dn ddSya pwqatmtui + *«♦** 

« 

u Le muni Xagarjuua a vu ce proc-tkld: dans le royuume meridional 
du prince de Kerala (1<? .Malabar} oh il y a beaucoup de fori to, non 
loin de I'Ocean dans le village qui ports 3e notn, de Frltl + il y a ties 
pierrcs en forme de pippali quicontleiiueiit de I'or ; on les prentl et* „ * ** 
Suit le detail du proo&le que je sigmile a ratten lion dcs alefiimL-stea 
de bonne volontiS, mats qui n'entre pas dans ie plan de ce iuernoin? ; 
je sais que mon confrere et ami R&pson, h qui je suis heureuc de le 
d6dier, me pardonnera de m'arreter la. 

Namo MaSjlvajraya 

M&njuvajram praqamyadau N&thapadam anantaram 
jLiiiiintLsil-LiruriinLiyuiii vaksyate sumahodayam (I) 

Sambuddho Bodhisntvnj cnaiddhaa t&ir nnniusituh 
abhiaiktas tathcty esam amnayakrama ssyntc (2) 
ta t rada u dliarinacakne T smin sravakaih parivnritah 
upatasthe aa Ehaguvan disan pnramitudikam (3) 
tfit&s taiii siintparityajya gatavfiii daJc^napafche 
mrmaya dliamiadkatvakbyani mai^ijnlain sumacioraiuam (4) 
Xiv.iki.i svayam evatra BodhisatvAl ca soda^a 
n acubhavatm mum tatkiffav upanayakali (5} 
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namatas te nigadyauta kraiitatti maij^alastbita^ 
niacin] arii tu gtiriidcliflfam otad atmuiyaaa ugata (m) (6) 
ilnitreyuh Ksitigarbbail ca Vajrapa^Ui Kfmgarbhskah 
I»keuvarai ca MaSjidr!^ Sarvani viragos tat ha (7) 
SainantabJiftdrai Candrabhah SQrydbho (') nialakirtiua 
\ imalaprabhas tatha Diiamtodgiita Rat Lama tia tathi 
YyomagaBjai ca Sudbatio maodalastki yatbfiknunan (8) 
abbiHokaiti tfltas tcsam datva paramitadikani 
SMnarpyn Siikyjisimhe&a vyakrtah aiisane 'imuia (9) 
arya Xagarjuiia jtj bliaviayatj nuihlmatih 


pravartavyam anunapi dharmacalcmpnivartanam ( 10 ) 

]Jaksi ruipa thadeie ’smm pattane KarahStake 

brahmariasya kule janmti pita casya Trivikramab (II) 

mata Savittanaml si vyakrtad apamm matam 

Damodareti vikhyato bhiksutvo Sikyatiiitrakam 

natiiiipararii Rat Lama ter anmgrnkavidhaii atbitab 

aik( ()advayavajreti Vajrayoginvudhiathitah 

saruhiihsiddhibhak ten* tsdanugraiak© ’blinvat 

asya canugrahat pQrddha tenakari ca nirna tat 

tatjih snitarii JTayagrlvam paLciduriana in 

Ratnauiatma ca siidhaib Varendryam prasthitah ptmak 

lekhayitva pmtiohandam (’himbnm ?) BodhUatvasva dbimata(j 

pnjam pmtidmath tasya krtva Nagarjuno Vosat 

grama dcie purikbya ta ekintah susanmbitab 

Lako Lama na(as taeya Gaunl ca sahaeiripl 

tsyob putraa Triiarana arynuiadbyc sa tau pa ram 

Katnamatiiii darAiyafi sa tarn aba m padyaai 

jraLabaucm viksdah katbnm tarn paiyasi ksaoat 

tam pratyaba Trifataw ta[to] me* 'nogmharii kuru 

l a 3 f r pa ^ ami *** ^ thaih jnattacafcjar ntlmlrivah 
uy^igirjimanujfiam prapya siddhas tadibhavat 
Bodhtsatvcuo ca tato ’migrhlto yatharthatah 
Manobbaftga CitbmJrimui taryistliinatn vivedtam 
akrtim savarasyasaii dadhan uivnaati sum sal, 

Imlrlhh-t ® * !l j^ tv ^^^^itm Sya n i ni a mTily ab sama ptah 

ZS^ZSSSSZ r "°»- “"*■ — 

k * n " > ” j.1, <any»ti. \yv' 4* 
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bdkya vatltil trikira rvkaruvarjitah. hefcvantipabfadhi kikuro virihT 
vajmpilrvjketL pammarthnviiuddhib. kayavakcittavi&iddbya triko- 
j] a m. hetuphabyor abhedatvat fcrikoQurii tttJyaia dbanaodaycti. 

Nam am srT Yajrayoginyal 

pratbamam bahyaplija amdfirena. asambhavamantrcga. svalirdi 
sfiiynaQiahumhiruniiiiiibhir fikr^ya pravejya piispidibhih aamprnva + 
tadanantararh jncacchuriviikTtva, tiQnyv tk mmtamm jhutitL atnulmmi 
Bhag&vatfrn bhavaypL parvata^iropari iiunapu^popet;im + aiirya- 
sfhikhijiiikAruraaniirii Bamspbarya sviaavlta yathudar&iviid vo^ah, 
anirtaavaiiftnarii Yaflikaraiie parvatadikam pfkdarasadi&iiii bjinvayan 
vanmnaaaputena pibet. trikabm balibhavana kartavya, yatha- 
dityo balatam^Ady^impebfam svakirmjaih parvatam akruiuati. 
tat ba Bbagavatlm ptrvatakrantilm bMvayet. aiuriam isvadayfit. 
aiddhyariugrahe jihvayam matitnun abhilikhya. yvahrdmiiu in zkl.im 
pravelja ayc&wet. 

Vsj rayogiDlgurdparampara. Sava m nltha r Sag&radatta r Vi jay a- 
gkosa, Anangarajra. Biso. Pumikpatikji, Pa^ita Yinayagupta. 
Mahipandita Yagiivara. Avadhiitu 8adharuu*rl. Lilavajra. La li Ja¬ 
va jm T KoviJiampjipditapadiiti + 

Namah SarvajSaya, 


STaha^ Sri Savaresvabaya 

i ha kb alu Mad hjudeie Pad ma K apila 1 vast uraa hanaga rasa mips 
JhiLtakarapI nk ma palliko sti. tasrnin ethane bmhma^ajdtir Niimikl 
nima brabmaijl ca Sidhv i ti nfima prativtisati Hina, tads ca Icalan- 
t-iirt b DJi Dilmodaro nfmui tatputro hahhuva, sa caikadaAavar^adc^iYa b 
kumarah sTmianldhavedakn grhin niskraniva martabodho idituui- 
kada^icjo F bhnt r tatah paused] Hkattx siitina PaoinivyakaninairL Irutvf 
syipta varsapn ryanUna ^irva£astram ad bigamy a viib^fttivarsaparyan- 
tam NafopSdafi&mlpe pramtUiaiii arlbyatmikapariiinitanayTiidisastram 
inttam. tadaini maiitroJiayaiaAtnijfiena Ragavajirna ijuihava^thitali 
pafica var?apanTmtain. padeiin ma ha papd itaKatnakamsant igara- 
t flirt t [ urn ka padiiml i ei parS ve iiLmkaruvj'a vast bam dfutva varsaoi ekam 
yuvat. pniriid Vikmmji»j]am gatva mabikpairld i ta Jnans £r[mitmpada- 
nam pnrftve tatprakampam srutam varsadvayam vavat. tato Vikninia- 
puram gatva SiimmatTyarukaya Maitrlguptanama hhlksuf babhuva. 
afi trwbhid harniavina yam ra ^rutva cattiatayam yavat Pancakrama 

VOL, vir vaht 2 . sa 
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Tafimnayenu mantrajapara krtvit kotitn ekam catannadrartliaau- 
hiteiia Bhattarak* svapoe gaditam. pace ha tvam Kltasarpaijara. 
tatra vihiiram parityajja Khasarpena gatvii varsani ekam vavan 
uiaidsti. ptitiar api avapne gaditam. gaccha tvam kulaputm Dakai- 
rtapatbe ManobhaugaCittoviMmau jnnutsu tatra Sn&xedvuras 
tisthati. sji ca tatruiiugrahaki} bhavi^yatlti tatra ca marge Ragma- 
tiskrao sa ca Rafade&ivasi njajmtns tenapi Sard ham gaccha. 

pascild gate sati :%are(ta ntilffam. uttaiadfifepaiyantena Mano- 
bhangjiCi tta v i£rii mayor vilrtarii nu sriitavsin. srlDhanvam gatva 
varsani okarii sthitah paMd vayavya uttarade&i ho dh^hanaTaradi 
sadkayitim arabdhavin. maaaikcoa svapno ’bhiit. gacch* tvam 
kulaputra vayavyadese parvataii tisthantini. panend aiadinena 

prapyate. Bhattarikaya vakyeha viyavyam disam samghntnih 
sardham gacchnti pmptipaxyante p u ruarija ikehokta h. parame dine 
ManobbaftgaCittaviiramaii prapuyeto lognati. tatra smkheoa vasta- 
iti irut' ii pun^itiipklo hist# ’bhflt. aparadiimm praptah. tatra 
parvatc dine dine daiia dasa fiiandalini krtavan kandaniulaphaln- 
hararii krUa dinada^aparyantam ui La ta I a paryank&m aruhya ckngra- 
cittcna npavasazb kart i in i arabdJiah. sup tame diviute svapnadarsanatn 
bbavati. da&mc divase grlvaiii idiettum arabdhab. tatkyine 
aaksaddarian&ni hkavatj. sevam dacLiti. Advavavajra no ’bhiit. 
Pa hea kraniacntii mi tidradi vy akhyanam krtnih ' dvkdasadinapa- 

ryantwn. pnnar apy upadc^eria paneadinarii yiivat. Sfirvadhamia- 
dr?tfintena vinaih vadayati. tatra padmavali. jnAnavab'. Snva- 
resvarera ijEam datva, pnlnatijiatadiniuvam dar&iva tram. Tndan- 
tarom Sagarah kayavyQfiarh vn raayate pand i ta p&denokta h. bhagavan 
kirn ayye ( Jham kflyavyflhfliii nirmapitum a&tkyah. $avme4varu 
aha. vikalpasambhatatvat. pandita aha. tarhi kiiii kart* warn 
nnamajfiopeyantti pidfilj. Savaradhip* aha. tavcha janmani 
xiddhir natrini darsanaprakasanaiii kuru. Advayavajre ftlia, agakto 
ham Bhagavan kartuni Irathatb kurisyumy ahani. aha. ilia Vajrayo- 
ginytipadaiat karisyasi tvam. phalam ™ phaliayatlti. ibopada&un 
itv uktvii BhuttamkapadiViitardhano 'bhiit. 

ncriaih vanja&jya ca mrgo na varibapotah 

Hampfirgaciindravaduml vanaaundarTyam. 

i l i n n ;i ijui) i n n itatavarthij anasya heto!) 

sariitiatbate giritale J^varadiiirajah, 
amanasikiim yatba^mtaknimaii samaptali. 
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pfirVavad aka lidica kraiii Bampftjya vihitiiBhagaintryogak 
pmpavapithikt agataviidanat kiiru 1 :l p:k111 buhir gatva krtapatk'a- 
lEiEiihjiilo duttadakflinah pmriavapLt;lHi^(itJivadaiia upayaeakruth 
likhitva tiLt&h pravcjyn Natbahkitiiiiraske svahrdi uakram smi- 
Mpharya vjiktrepa ktrarii datvi tad[dh]pdi dhyanam mukham apurya 
vajrabhrto + stot ta naiatamaatraiH tam krtvA muhe mu ham dalmala 
tat&h upayacakram atibhramantath vjcLntya mant ritapuspe ffnjanarii 
tbimanirn gbaptatn vn sathvadvai sdifopamantram iiccnrayet. dhQpam 
dfldyad yadi tosva prakampadinimittam upaj&yata t&daiva katha- 
zuyam anyatha naiva. tnd&nu c&krad uddhrtya mantmdfinagiim- 
panimparukathnnarii k&rtavyam if i »ampradiiyavidliih. etad abhisan- 
dhaya g umparyakramanmaya^ampira<iayaikagocaram jti. tatkatha 
Oft ka I hi tftvvfi SnntdhoT f siidfl na( r) (ha cii s E&yi i j 3a risikrst it u b h id bly&te. 
iba jannumi yadi na sdddhyatL rad.fi mftrapasamaye caknih tanmukhe 
KVamukhe praviiya avaattarm cva Iinatn. hi Luyfpadadeiat Sam- 
hararpavn tantrum anetam ftrjiyan&m gutau. tatrs Yogiuiparavp 
dmamtuffayaib yivat sihttau* carayena tantrum nnitsim, mdipare 
taya drsta etat sadhimiiin sarvam api vayuna nitam Vajrafiganasakaie. 
K ij bu ri pudai h A rut uni I nil rub h Ti ti pudnir J ji kamlka rfi V i r u ^ipadai h 
Paittflupatika pifigara Paind^patika{i}h. 

XAilAM £kJ Y AJB A VQCI] NY At 

pmthiinia(m) ynt I taiwim bh□ va(m) pujopakaraparh kuryat. agre 
baliiii sthupya vftmc mudyapiitrnm paneaplyfL$a{m] sninvuktam T 
vamakarc candnifa dakpigak&xt nuryaly hnir&Sminadrna iiLlsapufena 
ni^arva kare villya kativsodbanaiii tatkare mtidya pa t rain. pidhaya 
mu n trail LaiiJim pujudravyatii i:a proksayet. imindidrkaranaib ca 
trikopuknrepa mad by® V&tfr npa ri yathav id h lux] hitad i vyodaka- 
Kjin lay j kf asind lim pii jfi. abhavi? puapadibb ir hijapfij a. tadananfara irs 
trivi^uddhins annnniarut. fitmfinatil traidhatuknvi^uddhikutagiira m 
vjcintayet, jbatiti nfibbimapdale Bhagavatlm.bbiivuyut. nnjdra Jvaya- 
yogajo vagjapab, tadanantaram agre niicarya piija atistir amrta- 
s vudaiiam . sam bhiiu ti kaiii dikpa le bhyah fcfilHitadliA nkam r 

Bbagavfitirii samliaryalphyomnaya , T T 

Hommane A MaKj rVAJftA 

A Manjuvajm d T abon:l liomnuipe. ut enanlte k (Lrjka)iiatba 1 On 
va ononcer la tradition de PAmanaaikiira rjiai a uni 1 hi gTnude oriyanu. 

Lu Bouddha. Ic^ Bodhbattvas! lea Siddhas qu'ib ont inst ruiti$ ct 
consacrE!fi par l k ooiifion. votla 1‘onJru de succesaion de la doc trine. 
Ati dtfbnt. le Trfoi Saint, eotauf^dea Aaditeurn. ne tenait «ur IVmplare- 
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nient (dr la predication) de la It one He lii Jjji. enscignant- in Puramitii 
etc. Puis il quitta ce lieu et s’eu alia duui k Dekkhun, upendant 
magiipiement an Cerele ravissunt appele le Plan de la Loi, 1! s’y 
trouvait le t lief Ini-memc. i t aussi seize Budhisuttviia, et hint Chefs 
et huit t'ous-Llif'ffi. On va dire dans leur urdrv Itansoms, tela qu’its 
etaient places dans. k Celtic ; re Cerele. enseigur pur Its Msitres, est 
d accord flvec la tradition, C eta it Mai trey a. et Ksitignrbha, Viijra- 
Khagarbha, et Ldodvua, AlanjuSri, et aural Sarvaiuvarapa, 
Samantabhadm, Gaudrshha, Suiyabh*, AmaktMi. Vimalaprabha, 
auasi Dfmimodgata r anflsi Rutnanuti. et Vyomaganja, Sudhana; tel 
etait kur cadre duns !e Cerele. Puis quand il leur cut domk i Wtion, 


qu’il kur rut remis la PAmmita etc., Sakijisimha fit one prophetic sur 
lu religion : U y aura, dit rL I*- saint Xii":irjiinu, de grande intelligence, 
qui, lui ausst, mettra en bronk la Roue de la Loi. Dana ce pays-d 
flu Mkhan, duns k ville de Kanihataku, le bmhunuie Tnvi lemma 
sem son pere,et sa mere akppelkm Savitta (1). Ce qui suit n’est pas 
ili l.i jiriiplii'hi', l n certain fhitnodara, entre eii religion sous le noin 
de bakvamifam, s'appiiquait A gsgner In favour de Ratrnmmti 
(BodluaattvH}. Et lui certain Advnyavajm, quo Vajnyogiat avaB 
pris sons soil patronage, jouissait en secret pour Cette raison des 
po.ivoirs magiques; aural [Rntnamafci] k prit en favour, ct A cause 
de cette faveur, nn Ini donna ausai ce no® (de Hatnamati). Puis 
VUlt ]v l ' rml de Hfljugriva aux cinq visions (?) . . , Et alora en 
compagnie de Hatnamati (II) il (Dimodaro) part it pour Vamtidri 
(- k itarh, «I1 Jkngak), Nigarjuna y demeurait; i] avail trace 
unc (image ?) du sage Bodhisattva et il lui rendait un culte 
qiiohdirn. Or, dans un village du nom de (Da&i ?}puru viva it a 
1'eej.rt, dans !e recueillement, un acteur nonim* Ixifca et sa femme 
nominee Gaum. U m His est Trifet*** It (Xfisarjuna) kur montre a 

T ‘S" f{fttllU,mUi {Ic ^hiflattva) an milieu des saints. 11 

flit ail (fils): Til nc le vmspas ? Comment pourniMti k voir a 1’mstant, 
pmsqii ]] te iianque (’instant de wmnairaanco {n&esaaim} ? Trisururta 
liu rtiphqua : th ken, favorise-moi que je puissc voir ce Protec tour 
avee I coil de la Wnuairaawe, depasaant lea sens. Awe Cauterisation 
du saint Nagarjuna ,1 devint ajom un Siddha; d*s km U ^ut ks 
favours dn Bodhisattva a rhaque occasion. II se rotim pour *, 
pratiques au ManobhaUga e, an Cittavisruma, et la, p™nt 
I aspect d nn Savara, il s’jnstalla en rtkidehee 

Telle cat la Tradition des Booddh**. dm Bodbisatt vas. des Sid, I has 
m In Imdition des nofne. 
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lndrabhQt i-pu. Vajzayogim (d ’ Urjd iyina t), Ti lo-pil Niro-pa. 

Advaya vajm DhyiyT-pii. Le grand ducteiir AmoghiiirL 

Ou hiun encore ; &avamnutha. Adnynvujm. Vajmpapi, Paipda- 
put i tax. Ls doctcnr AbhavSkmragupta. Et encore u n Advsyavajra. 

Va t t"est la compassion. Jn r o r eat la vacuitu. Ra f c + eat Pun dus 
deux: morphines du dehors ou du pu&rf qui n’nnt pas [a lettre r*t. 
Lu son h7 t c^est la non-perception dca causes (h-utvamipaLiibdlid). 
Ainsi Yarfihl prta£d£u du Vajra (Vajra Yfirahib e’ust la purification 
uu Suns Ultime. Le triangle, cVst la purification du corps*, du la 
parole, tie la peiLsee. Comma k cause et Peffet aunt mdiviHibles. Ic 
triangle (exprime) l\Wdite dhnrmodnya* 

(Suit la description d'un rite pour evoquur VajrayoginL) 

La succession dcs gurus de YajrayOgini, vest: Sa vamuatlia. 
Sagaradat ta - Yijayaghosa + A imOg avaj ra, B sso r Paiudapat i ka, 
Le doeteur Vinaya^upta. grand doeteur Yaglsvara. L'avadhuta 
Sudk&nadkL Lilavajm, Lalitavajrs, Le reverend doctuur du 
Kovihanr 

HOMXAfIE A l^AVARESVARA 

Hr iei-bas r dans la Contrue du Milieu, il y a title grande villa 
appd£e “ Kapilavaatu tics Lotus +t ; tout pnV, il y a tine bourgsde 
du nom de JhatakaroiiL En cut endmit reside un bralimane norruai 
Manuka et sa femme de caste brulimamqtie aomnuSe Sidhvr, Dana le 
eours dii temps ils curunt un fil- appele Darned am, Qua rid le gallon 
cut environ on m ans H et qu*il conntif la tnoitiu du SAmavedsi, il quitta 
sa famiLLc et devint aacetu ekadaeda sous lc nom du Markbodha (!)* 
Erismtu il apprit la gramma ire de Papini: ati bout de -ept alls il 
poAsedait tout saainx, Pendant vLngt tins il apprit cliez le venerable 
Naro lea traits de logiquu, de philosophic Madhyamika (?) ? du Para- 
mitanava etc, En suite il duinuura cinq ans uvee Riga vajra qui 
conoakaait lea tuxtes du Mantranaya. Apr us cek il nktt&uhn pendant 
un an au vGntfmble et saint maltrc RstniikaraMnfri pour apprendre 
P&tat d T esprit du sans-Morpheme. Puis il .se rendit a Yikramasila 
pr&a du grand savant Jnanasrimitru pour ftwtier mn traite pendant 
denx ans. De ia il part it a Yikraniapura on il devint moinc mm le 
noin du Maitrlgiipta danis Tucolu Sammatiya, II utudia les Trois 
Corbeilles du Sfitra h de IMbbidharm*, du Yinaya pendant quatre 
(nm ); il pratiqua k rk-itntion murmurtfe des FormnleH selon la 
tradition de pHneakrama-Tara^ et oela dix millions de fok, avec k 
sens des quatre sceaux (mahfi' 3 , samaya"', dliEinna 0 , karma 0 ). La 


m 
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Haintf' (I) lui dit en songs: Va*t*ett n Kliitsnrpntiii. H quittn son 
convent, alia & KJmsarpaga, y resta un an, Et tic nouveau la voix 
lui dit en songe : Va-t-eu. fils dc la Famille, dans le Dekkhan, on 
sont lea deux montane* Mu robbings et CSttavisrama, c’e&t )l\ quo 
demeure Ic prince des fkvaraa. II te traiteru uvec favour. Et la le 
nommo Sajgura te reneontrerii sur ts route, <Je prince dc sang roval 
habite maintenant le pays do Rata (Rijha = Rarh); iuarcbe 
on compngiiic nvec lui. 11 part it, ren contra Sngara, et taut qu’il 
fut duns le Pays du Sotd, j| ne put ricn savoir du Jlanohliaiiga et du 
Cittaviiracoa. II alia a Sri Dhanyafkataka), y rest* un an ; ensuito 
dans la region Xord du Xord-Ouest it se tint a £voquer la Tara du 
lien < ?>. An bout d un moi« il out un aonge : Va-t-en, fils de la Famille; 
dans le pays an Xord-Quest il y a les deux montajgncs oecolfo; on y 
arrive en quince jours, Sur I indication de la Saintc il (tart vers Je pays 
du Xord-Ouest avec des . . .; an bout dc la route lls rencontrent un 
honnne qui lenr dit: Domain vous atteindrex le Munobhaitga et le 
Cittaviirama ; vousy aurez un heureuxsSjour. A 1’entendre, le docteur 
fut tres content, <rt le lendemuin il £t«it arrive. Sur la montagne il 
faisait tons lea jours diz dizainw de Circles; il comment pax so 
nourrir de bu]bes f de radioes, de fruits; an bout de diz joins, i! 
s installa sur le plat d*un rochcr et I'esprit unifie il sc mit 1 observer 
le jeurie. Le aeptfcne jour il a une vision en songe. Le dixieme 
jour, il sc met tint a sc trancher le cou quund il cut madam la vision 
direct**; d tin nenrl lion image, Advavavajni . . , pendant douse 
jours fit le comments ire niervoilleu* den quatm Sceauxdu Paficakrama, 
et puis encore pendant cinq jours I 1 Instruction. 11 jouu de la vlna en 
preuant pour mod«e tous lea Dlmmias. PadmSvull. ,. JMnavalT , . . 
sur i brdre du prince des Savaras, inontm I'tllnsion de ] attentat a la 
vie etc. A ce moment Sagara fait voir I’Arrangement du corps. Le 
docteur lui dit: Trie Saint, comment ae faitdl que je ne puisse paa, mta, 
agencer magiquemmt 1’Arrangement du corps? Le prince des 
ia \arm in it, t est a cause de J Imagination diII6reori6e. I# 
docteur tu, dtt: Alois que dois-je faire ? Que voire R4v^euce me 
domic oca ordres I Le strain des *W*a | ui dit: Tu v rfussifl* 

£ e l‘: T" : f,lIS U d ° k ™ non,. Advavuvajni 
dit . Tres .Samt je s.us incapable de le faire ; comment le femi-jc ? 

1 [Savant vara J u, d,t: Tu le few. ioi memo grace a IT us t met ion dc 
ajrajogmi. et le fruit en fructifies. Ayant enonc£ 1'Inst met ion, 

Cc nW pas on animal des bois ni un petit dc simglier : e’eat uno 
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belle ties bois (jui eat la avec soti visage do plebe lane, Grace aux 
agentreincuts magiques agenefe pour reudre service 4 celui qui en a 
bewin. (elle) sc tient stir le roc her (on prenant la forme d’un) pri nce 
ties Sa var&s. 

Tel cat, dans I’Amanasikdru, Pordrc de succession tel qu’il a 
cuteadu. 

(Suit I*indication des rites a accomplir; a k fin d it rite, il cat 
prescrit de reciter comment la Forma le fat donate et comment 
sc sent auccMd lea Maitrts et auaai lout hlstoire ■ cette recitation a 
poor objjet de provoquer la foi et d’attiitr lea disciples vers 1’^tude,} 

Sur I’indication du v&ifmble Lflyl, ila aUirent tous les deux en 
Odiyana pour en rapporter le Sambarur(iava tantra. Ha y restdrent 
quatre jours aupres d'uae YoginI, dfrobirent le tantra et L empor- 
tdrent par deli le fleuve . . . (Le tantra 1) a ftd entendu par Ku- 
kuri f par ladrabhuti, par Uk?mikafa (et Virupa ?) Paiodapitika, 
Din guru I’aiudhpiktika. 

(Suit le rituel du culte de Yajrayogml, dont le d£but seul est 
consent dans le m&nimcrit.J 
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Gricchische Milildrische Worter Im Indischen 

Von B. Liebich 

I K dcr Streitberg-Fest^abe Il v(if®flfentlicht^ Srh eineu kurzen 
Artiket mit der (Jberschrift : tr Latoinisch tfiwrputf ala Lthnwort 
im Inti ini.'hen ? 11 Es hnndeUe sich nm das inditt-hc W ort ktimpaua 
J5 Hcer^, daa in Kalha^a^ Chronik von Kaimir haufig (uber 
zwanzigmid} vofkommt. Die einhfdmischen Oram mat iker nnd 
Lexikographe n kennen oder nenxien d&a Wort nieht, wiedcmm mit 
Austiahme des Ka&nirers Ksemendra, tier in seLnem Wdrterbnch 
Lobaprakii&i den den Anfiihrer des FddhMm t ' n 

der Lists tier hdchsieii Staatsbcamten auffiihrt. 

Wer die Sorgfnft k£nnt h mit der alb irgendwie bemerkotuawerten 
Worter der mdiscben Sprache von den cinheunucben Worterbiieliern 
registriert warden. darunter vielfach seiche, die in der sonstigen 
Literatim nieht einmnf helepit sind, wild daw Fehlen dieses fortes z,B. 
iinter den elf Synonymeri von H Heer l . die der Amatafeofe im 
Ksatriya-Knpitel (ii, 8) nnfzahlt, cbenso in der Vaijayuntf nnd den 
ftUiricheu flonstigen Worterbiieheni merkinirdig gcnug linden, nnd 
es iat in der Tat eigentlich nur m zu verst ebon, das* e* sich bier unt 
ein Wort handelt, das nur besohiinktc Verbreitung* eb m im Nord- 
weaten, besass. im llbrificn Indien dagegen unbekunnt gerblieben tat 
Dus orworkt wieder den Vertbiebt auf Entlchnung, nnd da firr ein 
Wort in dieser Bcdeutuiig die kulturloflen Ahorigittcr nieht in Fmge 
komnien, auf Entkhaimg aus der Spracbe etner MilitSnuofiht, mit dcr 
der Nordwcsten in der fnigUdun Zeit in Berfihmng knm. 

Die Form de* indischcn Wortea wilrdc 3 wenn die obcn verniutete 
Entlehnung aua fat. tampan zutrifft, auf Durehgang durrks Oriechiache 
weisen, da fins n des indbehen W ortca den griechiscben Akkusativ 
tfipiroy (JMtrtjxm) nls immittclkire Quelle crkennen Ifiast Es wurde 
gezeigt, class hnmjw ids Lehnwort im Grieoluiichen seit etwa 101) n,Chr, 
jn der Literatnr nnd in Pnpvrusflinden bezengt ist. 

Auob der Bedcutungsw. andel des Wortes mmpu* aus der iirspriing- 
lichen Bedentnng offenes, Ereic* Fold zn , r I^ngerplatz einea Hecrcs " 
imd von dieaor zn Pl Meet 11 setbst wmde ans melirfuchen ^‘upiissen 
erwiesen nnd dumb Farallelen von entspreihendcn Wortem in andem 
Spmehen geatutzt. 

Warm atieh emo Kntkhmmg dureh KUistellung dcr lautlichen nnd 
Bedentungsverhiiltiiisse oId mdgfich enviesen ist, so gelangt man zur 
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Uberzeugung von Hirer Riebtigkeit doch gewdbnlich erat dann. 
vrenn sic nicht ganz veiekzdt bleibt, sondem wenn sicti henmsstelltj 
daaa cine Gruppe von mehreren Wortem der gleichen Begrifcaphare 
m dor gleichvr Epoche dense I ben Weg gcnommen hat. Man donke 
Z-R. an die Entlehnungen dos Indisehen a us Her griechischen 
Astronomic, wobei jeder Zweifel aosgeschhwaen ist. Da mir 1924 
noeh kein ahnlich gelogertcr Fall bckannt war, hiolt ich a fiir angezeigt 
aid diesen eehwachen Fimkt dumb das Hem Titel belgefiigtc 
Fr*gezeicheD limraweberL 

Schon mi folgenden Jahra kani ein zweiter Fall hitizu, indein 
° ‘^ ln 111 ,lpr Zntsckrijt/Hr Indokyie itnd tranistih Bd, 111 in dncm 
auafiihilichen Aufsatz nachwies, dam das indische Wort sunned 

Mine, nnterirdisehcr Gang- an! das griecfdsdie Wort *W 
(sfartx} zuriickgefuhrt werden miisse, das neben seiner Hmrpt- 
Wentung „Wto« die gleiebe obertmgene Be&mteng entwrckeit 
hat. Seme gelehrten und sebarfemnigen Anrfiihnmgan baben, soviel 
teb st'he, sllgcmeme Zustimmnng gefunden.* 

Seitber bin Ich noch an* eln drittes Wort auimerksam geworden, 
das fdlcm Anscliein naeh hierher gdiort. Schon Lassen bat Im ereten 
Bai.de Berner Inditchen Alltrtumskttnde <S. 299, N. 3) da raid hinge- 

1|JUB das ***** Wort kmmaa. Wfcfa, ..Kamel - der 
Entk’hnung verdiehtig Mi, dock dachte er an direktc Entldmang 
T den, Benutisehen ga y n ul Jones Wort «t in Indien welter vo rZ 
drungen o* findet aich im Amamkofe und nuch im 

ban (es Henmcandra, der cs (richer ana eincm filteren TJpadi-Werk 
u jfTnonij] 11 t) Kit in der Liberator erackeint es nnr g&nz vereinzelt, 
IT SQtm ^ mi,clirdriia humet elakah, d.h. er Jeitet das 

T r". n kTam dUICl1 eiB nlJr aU3 **610 Wort selbat 

-Urtmbertes Snffiz -rlofa ab. KaimsvAmm in ™, Amara-Kom- 

mentnr und erklart das Wort dumb j inmdn tiayali „ 

Whleun ( gt seme Schritte - Dime Erklirung hilft urn, welter, denn 

“ <it,s f (lefl llld ^ :iien Wortaa dutch Vblkaetymologic In 

das Fremdwort (idme/w) hineingekommen ist, mid Ham 

man dreses !t|1 die W W (t Hchreiten » angelehnt hat, mu ea *icb 
vefgtAiwI] icher 211 macben + 

»* die VjdwwbkH, .lUrt* tab. Namca (fit 

H«iist.ere gewohntieh ,o 2, 1M . mrnfl , hanE mit nrac „ Bra , n ^ 

Erscheinuaf!. end „ c- off™b„ ,„d, hie, B! w wn . w.nn , K bcn 
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die imdte. achon a us indo-tranbeher &it stammende lienenmiiiL' 
ustTa fiir Camelus biietrbinus* das gtosse rweihockrige 1 Kamel, dessen 
Heimat Zentmiaskii ht r um den Beginn unserer Zeit redlining der 
Name kratneh Erin, so bezieht sieb diescr judenfuH* uuf das kleinerc 
mid tliiikere einhodcrigc Kanid, rait deni die liuler znerat durch die 
vortlenLaiatiscbon Kamel rdterkorps der grieelnschen Hecrc in der 
Diadochrnzdt belcaiint warden, tin nur dieses sicli ziir Verwendung 
im Kriege eignet. Und wit* fur die*e Art oder Abart* die Oriechen 
etwas apfiter die Namen dpOjttd? wci/iij.W {droirt'ix SpapeSapia? 

[drmtt*‘iiAri*js) einfijhrten, die, von Spdpo^ (drowns) M Laaf LE nbgeleitet, 
a tif die wichtigate Elgensdiaft der runlets Tierfnrm hinwiesen, ebenso 
verfiilireii unbewn&st die Indor, wenn aie das fiir sie nichtssagentle 
Frenidwort kdmelos mil direr \\ , krtvn F .sdireiten'■ in \erb indung 
braehtcn, aodsms ea nun fiir ale (lie von Kslraavunun angegebene 
Bodeutung gewatm* 

Da aber die Kamelreitertmppe sich im iridisehen Heero nicht 
einburgerle, wie ibre Verwendimg sick a neb bent aiif Vonleras ten mid 
Nordafriko beschrankt 4 so blieb aueh doa alte Wort u&tra zngleicli 
mit der alten Kweihockrigen Form in I adieu bemetiend and wnrtie 
nicht, wie wif das in sedebett Fallen oft sehen t 3 zusa iumcn mit der 
a! ten Basse venirtingt. 

Cber den Weg, wie stfriui in der Bedentung „ untarirdisdwi 
Gang" naeli Indien gckommcn seta mug p Stiasert O* Stein n r a,(V 
(S, SIT) folgende Yerniutung: „ Durcb den Zug ALcx&ndem nacb 
Indien und durch die Besiiehungen der tteleukiden sowie der iibrigen 
Hellenist bib t k ii Reichc zu Indien wuide der Klefant zu einer stchenden 
Ekmchtung im Hcerwescn: mit dem Elefantcn warden aber auch 
inder in die LellenistLschen Heere ilbcmommen warden vein, wemgstena 
in der ersten Zeit K inn der t^hnlsdien Ftihruzig untl tier Frnahrung 

1 Vjtt. *.»- Mmhmbhirrntrt lit, ITT, ll!: MipfaptffWj* hmbftr prjyt m mlvitarau 
mama +1 wie dip Widen Hticker dr# U*fm li&ngen hrnmtrj 1 huuhc Hpbon Slk-r^* B . 
Dtr Vera in nl;l r deiin it wlnJ echon in dtf KwilSti (i. !„ lb iieWtlle* Jb) litiert, 
Ki nU>ht In fat Gwebicfat* *lc* arm*n Muiiki. dpr fur letzic^ Geld *wej jsmg* 
Htierp Kcknufl hmlte, A E- -u-li dii^lben •'Ihul ntuiimtiieageknrj^lt fluf ck-rri Felde 
t^f&hd^n. atOrtl-en file slih utif pin ilivrt Jieij^ruic'- Kn-lin'L, -’•iwia.^s atr« lipjilfin Swilpn 
von dtttflSl Hnlar worpn. Das Kartir] efbob i*ieb nnd nmnte mil den Rindcm da von, 
dicr in der Luff biurndnd kr?]»ieTtf , n. 

* Dm dae Dn-medar irn flmtpryonmlcn ZudUnd meh rwei HfitVer be#hnt. mm deren 
ZuimmineEhWAelkiHri] rTht ^fJtun.dir diT -iMlti-rfi r?ine B^kci bprvuryphl. so 

difi Mfii^lirhkeU, Cnm&luJ liromedllHltt niphl ali* ei^ene Art. nodlTti aL*i ein* 
dtirch den Uanieb«ri tfrmebi*le Kaburnbmrt tod C. bmetrUmwi mutzufameen kit. 

J Man denke 7.B. den oJlpii™*mii«bf-n Kiffirn dtsi Fffrdof, gotlieb tnkva * 

riliHiArlL^EM-elk mngpl HHriw ineb **ih r veriFalidl ntii l»t. r^fiitM imw. 
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d “ Tiores willeu, Dtirch die® Inder. die die weehsdrcichen Karapfe 
i ler Diadochen mrtgemacht ha hen mogen, kann dor vielleiclit der 
BHngerimgstwhnik entnommene Ausdmck *grinr nach Indien 
gckommen scin.“ Audi fur kmm&tu bezengt das e, Hass die Entleh- 
uung m dcr glrichen Zeit erfolgt sein muss ; cinige Jabrhunderte 
uptitcr hatte Has Wort die uleicfae Entwicklung wie laf, denarius 
•jenomnieii, das, im An fa rig del Kaisersscit ins Griecliische iiberge- 
jrangen, 1 i o rt den V> scLwl von e zii 7 niitmuchte tind da her ini Indischen 
al * **"*«* enwteint [w» noch bent sis Dinar i m Siidslawischen). 
Wir wiirden in diesem Falle *r«miin, Xom. kramlhs zii erwarten 
haben. 

Sullte nicht fluch die Ehteilung des Tages und der Xacht, nameni- 
lich der letzteren, m vier yfuna oder pmhtra zu je drei Stunden, die 
etwa um dieselbe Zeit in der indischen Llteratur auftritt und mit der 
altindisclien Grateilung des Tages in dreisaig muhOrta (= 48 ilinuten) 
in keinem organischen Zimmmenhang steht, Ictzten Endes aid die 
vier tifflH* des romisehen Heeres zu je drei Stunden zuriickgehen ? 
Auch Juer diirftc das griechische Hcerwesen wohl am wabrechein* 
licbsten die Vcmuttlerrolle gcspielt haben. 

In dieaem Zusaninien hang ware sdiliesslieh, als an das militarise he 
Gebiet streifend. die in der indiscfien Literatur oft erwShnte Ldbgarde 
der mdtseben Fiirsten aiis griechischen Skkiirmen (Fanmt) zu 
erwaliiicn, die iiber Wegen iW aonstigen kulturhistorLschen 
Beziehungen eine gesoncierte Beta* lifting erbeischt. 








Sur le genitif Sanskrit w mima 

Par A, Meillet 


L E g^oitil du pronom personnel Sanskrit de premiere person ne 
mdmu est isole en indo-europtal ; niieime autre langue n'en 
uflre le eorresrpondautv Au contra! re, la forme initiiemie mimi a un 
correspondent exact dams men? du vieux slave, dont ('antiquity est 
confirm £c par les formes des la agues balliquet, 11 eat nature! de conclure 
de la que m&uui est line forme alter&n et riuuui La forme ancienne de 
Pindodronien, 

Dans k volume III de La belle AUindUcke Gmmimtik qu'il vieiit 
de publier en collaboration avee M. Debrunner, SI. Waekemigel* 
| 228(1, p, 461, maintient eependant une opinion coatmire: fikr, tndma 
continuum it l'andenne forme mdo-iranienne ; Iran, mana et & 1 . wiene 
en seraient dea former altenks par dissimilation : Pindo-inudea rtHitna 
mpr&ienteraii un anden amn reposant sur one que supposcraient lea 
formes greeqties et armenknncR; et m- y sera it. r^tabli d’a pres d P autres 
formes du pronoun Hypotheses eompliqufes; nmis les tkveloppements 
linguistiques ne soul pas toujour* simples. II en faut examiner le 
detail pour fain 1 la critique de lexplication ; k problenie eat menu 
en a p pa re race 5 nia is il touche a des questions capita lea pour IVtude 
dcs 1 ungues indo-europeennes. 

Void qudqucs-noes des objections qui se prAscntcnt contre 
1 'explication admisc comme possible pur M. Wackernagel. 

D'abord la dissimilation de *meme en *mrnr qu'il faudrait admettre 
pour l 1 ironic u, k slave et le halt [quo rat inaolite: faute de trouver 
des mots comparable^ on ne snLimit prouver que i«*«i . - , a subsists ; 
inn is on n’obsm^ pas de dissimilation pa mile dans ks kngura 
co(isid£r£es. Tant quIL n'aura pas injliqu^ de eaa comparables. 
Hi y pot-hose est gmtuite. 11. Wackernagel cnsetgne, il eat vrai, que 
A du skr r tmhyam eti face de hibhyam msultcrait aussi d qnc dissimila¬ 
tion ; ninis !es formes rtaLiqura, lat. jnihi m etc., moot rent que la 
gnttumk de rndhymn cat ancienne ; le datif armenien inj en four nil 
In preuve decisive, aver son j qui ne pout sortir que de 

Lliypothese n, d autre part. I 1 inconvenient de rompre dcs con¬ 
cordances dUkctalra ren&arquftbles. Pour le protiom de seconde 
pereonne. L*indcMranicn a nne forme t&m (skr, t&m t inn. (am), qui 
eoneordc avec la forme *tnte du slave et du halt iqne; au contra ire, 
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l T anrw^nLfii a r &ceorde avec lo greC a offrir (lea formes reposant aur 
gr* trf ami* i^O {hum do done dc.s former k vocaliame 

radical zero. 

La structure de Iran. Cam eat tout* parcille i cell© de mano, et ee 
paml lelimi le cat sigruFkat I f. 

11 raste a interpreter les formes comm enfant par *em- sur lesquelles 
reposent gr, €)rf P erm, A eu juger par le g£mtdf *tim do 2 th 
personae, on attend id dea forme? u vocalisme zero *mo. (Test 
ce qn’mdique FadjectLf posscssif ou gr. a6? ot ami, im, to 

comrordent avec Iran. mo-^APa-. La voydlc in it sale de gr. £p,4 et 
arm, irn n’a pas de valour orgamquo : le gree et ranufoien, entre 
nitres particularity communes, off re lit dea voyolios prorh£tiques 
rcpilierement ilevant r- ¥ sporadiquement devant m- t n- f Et* on 
effet, tandbque le vedique accent tie Mva, sur la premike syllabi 
Tuttique a e^p cOiume err. oou. Le hittitc ammug s ' me ± 
mi hi ” ne prouve paa que la voydlc initial e de gr. ipi f arm. im soil 
organique ; le timbre lie Concorde pas avec cehii des formes grecqucs 
et armeniennos ; ! hypothese d line pruthose nVst (Tall fours pus exchie 
en hittitc ; SI faut en rfaerver la possibility 

1*13 n a done pas le droit d'udliriHcr qiie I radodftmien ait pa heritor 
de hi forme *whwt snr kiqusllc eat construitc l P hvpothfec do 
SI. WackernageL 

1 instant que ^kr. mama eat reeorinu pour line forme second a tre. 
on isst nmene h poser line opposition dialects le de imJodranien •ifldna, 
tdva, baltiqac et slave *mcm r *tew€ et de grcc *iw£ (erf), 

arnienien *(e}r;jo + *lwo {hifltoriqngyfien t i^Y 

L ffi interictirc de skr. rtnhtui r&nlte d un effort pour dormer un 
scn.^ dtynkoLogjque a la forme *Bfdna qui n Via it pus onnly sable. Le 
proiiom de 2 r person no off re imo kino vat ion de type different, male 
qui aboutit ansd h rapproeher den aufcrcs formes ime forme aberrant* : 
an datif la forme gathique (aibf/d o.&t ancienne, h en juger par 
v al. JWx- p \ „ ptiifiH. omibr. U>Jg (lflt + fiii) j dupres d^utres formes 
qiii H toutes, uvaient fu- on (v- t le Sanskrit a change *fiibhipi{rti) en 
iMyalm}. U innovation d'ofi t&m ||e mama ct colic don finite 
tiibhyam provienn^nt d'que memo tendance a nomaliser les formes 
du prononi personnel, a les rendre intelligibks ; le Sanskrit opera 
cn effet avee des formes qui sou vent »ont ainni anolyauhles; or. m mdna t 
*tdhhyti(m) entmient nul diii^ le systedie* Si le Sanskrit a* mienix 
que 1 imnien, garde la OOKkSonne interienre dana t mhya(m) v 
en purtie dn mofcta, parae que T apr^ le passage de *idbkya{m) a 
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la resemblance de structure avec le pmnom de 2® pcrsotme 
etait dimmuec; en imnien* il a iti facile de faire *m&byu d'aprea 

Tnus lea fails s'accordent done pour etabtir le caract^re second aire 
de skr. mdma M 

Lea concordances dialectales qiFon a amenc a poser eotre 
Findo-iranien, le slave et le baltique, d'une part, le prec etTaimfinien, 
de Fautrc, sont remarquables et concordat avee bmneoup d + a Litres. 
11 y a tm troisieme type de concordances,, qui eljcaauswi nc sont pas 
Isoldes, e litre le latin et le germanique qui, Fun et Fautre, emploient 
pour le gonitif du pronom personnel des formes de 1'adjectif pooseasif. 











The Name Afunjan and Some Other Names of 
Places and Peoples in the Hindu Kush 

By 0* Mohuenstierne 

i T present Muujlirj is the name of the upper part of the Kokcha 
valley, above the place whoa 1 ! the A nj liman-Karan stream 
jo his the mn in river, According to Yule 1 the district formerly extended 
towards the Hurtle west* right up to the neighbourhood of Khanabact 
and Tali tarn, However this may be, some pi are-names seem to indicate 
that Munjl wfta once spoken further north than is the case at present. 1 

The in lurid ra in s call the JLstrhrt Muh ^ jYfn, themselves M vn jT(y) 
fplur. Mvtiji'yi), nod their Ir* language Jfvrt/T l rm. The name Mimjiin 
is used also by mdst of their neighbours, such as the Persian-speaking 
Tcijik_s T the Kali and the Kalaska Kafirs with slightly varying 
pronunciation, 

Muujan m apparently on arnbized Prs. form of Mungan * Jliiun 
Tsang^ (aoe. to Knrlgren’s restitution) (= ^i/inu^on)* 

Accordingly the present form of the name cannot fa? considered ns 
being of genuine MonjJ origin. 

MurtjiJart 4 merit ions from YahplbT the form and from 

BeriLnfs Canon ,jL—W (faulty for .jW-jC*), which he identifies 
with Huun, TsaagV Jlfong*kien This word *Mafid{a)}an, 

*Mtwd{*i)jfirh used by the Arab geographers, is nearly identical with 
Mamie'zah ¥ the name fur Munjan its the Ir, dialect or Sanglech. 

Evidently this won I is connected with Murtjon ; but I 

am not in a position to explain the origin of the pronunciation ~dj- r 
■r/cs-, . At any rnl<-. the SangL word must have been borrowed from 
Peak, as in BangL m Ir. -an- results in -un, In loanwords Sangl. 
sometimes substitutes : for /- 

Of greater interest ts the name for Munjan used in Yuigliu, an Ir, 


1 Quoted ty lUfu'JA rt. jt filiiak; pp, 22fi p !!3l + 

1 V- An Etpmntngiwl tVflftvbrp </ /'drAlo, *,v. v«ryMntai. 

1 KrAnltihr, p. Bvikliui-^MJ Pi^ khut-i Kurliktkl, tLoPaqam i 

tHfekead, lm p, 134. 

* Loc, dt T 

1 *.g r p'j'tun " thLch " < At. pr&Jldjfcd-. zHt*f '* kfito \ Ct, nleo the tfOfttnunt 
al n in a local name, inch ah /^I'rul ■ Pn, Z/.hit m with thnl in iho word Ca'inlj 
"Chtlral\ 

TtJL. VI, CAST i 
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dialect spoken in the Lutkoh valley of Chitral, and very closely related 
to Mnnji. Here -Miinjan is tailed Bft'ytjfO (B/d 'ytyo, a 

won! which Las the Apjicarancc of being native to Yidglin, and very 
possibly once used by the MunjTs themselves. 

Ytl. br- cannot represent an ancient hr-, which regularly results in 
iv*. 1 The only other ^ d. wonl with br- known to me is 'hnlyika, 
Mj. 'brayiko “ a sparrow , The corresponding Sangl. word is w.*r'yikj < 
*mfgdka . and similar words are found in many Ir. dialects. 

If wp assume that *mnja- in Jlj.-Yd. in the first instance resulted 
in mrjg *, the further development into *)#4r* bt- would be quite 
regular; cf. e,g, (thriio " pear Prs, o wired, 4 and the general transition 
of mi > b. 

J here seems to me to be no doubt that this derivation of 'brUyiko 
must be correct, (regarding Brr'ytyo v. lie low), although I am not able 
to adduce any other certain instances of u similar treatment of r. 1 
f>u tile other hand, there is no word known to me which disproves 
this treatment of in Yd. mlry(ikp “ meadow ”, Mj. muryO, 

mirya, SangL mery are probably derived from *vmr{pjU-. Av. tmrrya-, 
cf. Kurd, toerg. —Yd. mufyo , Mj. imrtpko, etc., “ ant ” < *»idr i <j d < 
*marmhl -; Yd. m*r, Mj, mPr “ man ” < *martya-. We find *mr- in 
Yd. mu'ro. Mj. mu'w “ dead ", and in Yd. milyo, etc., “ clay " < 
*mrd,fc»- (?). In these words, however, the r was followed by a dental 
witli which the r may have come into close contact and have been 
partly assimilated Indore the group *mtg- developed into 
1 he initial part of Brt 'ytyo must likewise be derived from 
Theoretically *Mri- might be possible, as *jr- and -k- both result in 


a limiiwanl. Yd. vrUi being 


1 C M? iJ Wh«", Mj. trill '■ mmutaata M Cf 

Efh the |.Pn>riflLftl HVMCr-tn of tht' I.lirtll'tl, 

., 1 V’’ ; Qul i ht rr > ’ U “ "*"* i^nword from Khdwar. Khow. brm b 

rmadow . KsUAa *""«*). IWIL ftntr, Paid* brhQnz v , K.*i Ptmud 

’Z*i? *" •* ****<? **•">« < *'«<"><■; . TW* look, like »n Ir. won !; 

but If*. border. P„M with lalsed bmha • tes not iI|i( tllB Im , ll|iin 

_S*"** r r * ? ,j Yd ir whwi W l«bkl a m the r being 

V w,,h *>P™ * following <spnnQnnnt».—Before group* o* 

hhflV r '• “J- 'to «*teh^ JU. 

f 'f' vT< j’7-i" h 4 ^srivnlion from •*rn|. woidil not ncenunt 

1 T fc * TT‘ ' "7^ th '” l} * nJ ‘ sour ■' *re diffieutt word,,» hLet, rur m l 

«-t2ST£^.rr Sts ~^7-in 
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-y in Yd, and part* of .Mimjan - bqt I think *Mfg- is the more 
probable fumu 

With the ending -tyo, -ago we may compare the Yd, place-names 
Ci'tT'eyo, -Jfya t,r Chitro] *\ and Mo'y^-oyo kl Shoghor, n. of a village in 
Lutkok, in Khowar territory #T . 

So’yoga corresponds to Khow% Su'yor, Tajik-Prs. and Sangl. So'yot, 
The Ytl r and Prs, words have been borrowed from an earlier Kliow. 
form In Tajiki -ri (> */ p cf. to kt was TT ) was substituted for 

the Sangl. word was taken over from Pis, 

In a similar wav the name of Chi tail has been borrowed into Yd. 
at an early dote, Indore the loss of intervocalic dentals?. 

The indigenous K ho war name of this country and its capital is 
Ce'trdr (or GheHrdr ?J, while the northern Knlashn form is Che'lrm, 
gen + Che*irdlas. Khow; -r> N, Kal. -u (-/-) point to ancient *-&- < *4- t 
The forms in -I which appear in most neighbouring dialects have either 
been borrowed from Kal. or are due to dissimilation, 1 Knell forms are 
e.g, S. Kalasha Cd'tral, Darnell {WimI, Pa Id a Central, flashkarik 
(VAtita, Shiua Cdedl f, r Kati 'Stmt - In SangL we find the recently 
borrowed form tVtml, and the more ancient designation of the whole 
country Anm-CatmB* 

Sangl, CaUrdd is probably borrowed from an archaic KIlow. 
*C(h)etm& t rather than from a still older form *Chdmf-. In Hint case 
we should expect d to have developed into o. ti, and possibly also 
c into c ((*)* 

Yd. Ci'tftyo may have been borrowed from an ancient form in /, 
intervocalic -f- resulting in Yd, But on its way towards ~tj- the 


1 An m Khow. dril " inflated *k\n ir < *-Jrfr < 

1 The unginal Kati name in Bi'Ipft. possibly connect**! wills Knl. ifofafiiv the 
name of a people inhabiting Chit ml before the arrival of Khon and Mala-J im. Thi* 
people is called Jctff in KatL 

1 Itl SabftE. the country a soften «mplv calkd. K&'st&n 11 Kohiatan" 1 .— -Si m probab]y 
originally demur* Upper Chitml, cf- K&fir “ Chiind ", 

arid Chines Samg+mi {Afie. pSjn-A-TPjplI* The Sang). nntrie for Shr Kho I rite is p A7n h 
ef L Yd. \K an h ChineHe A'o-uv i T and EJ phin slone KM *' the distinct ive name of the 
people Kii.(likjir or Chit ml 11 (r. £>j n.^j k r, p. 244).—The Kiiksh&fi l-iJJ ihr Khos 
/ J dffl + n nnme which Knight fihoneth ally be derived from */Vi/r(A^.j 3 -, and taken a* 
referring in a Parthian group of invaders In whom is jwMii% duo thfi intraladion 
of a certain number of middle Ir, word a into Khowna In a similar way the 
Cnwar-bati name of Chit™!, Jfore^nA ii *aid l& Tvftr to the Moghul desceM of 
the presrnl reiguifig family,—Among the Pilot & speaking Unngaiikfi of Southern 
Chitral the Khoa are called £V£An, n name related la (!$%, the Bashkarik dc-luna¬ 
tion for the cou ntry of Chit rah 
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original passed through the stage -S- (ancient -S- having already 
become -f), and it is more likely that the word was adopted into Yd. 
at a time when this language as well as Khow. had both reached the 
stage -5- < 

The -e- in Ci'/Pyo is of doubtful origin. Usually an ancient a 
results in Yd. u, 7, e.g. win (some Mj. diall. my) “ wind ", f|- *■ gave ”, 
etc. e < ,7 is found in Mj. a***, “ supper Yd. Mj. «*W 14 brother s 
sou wuleyo " span ” c f. Sangl. ir«£7/, Shgh. triBof). In 

these cases the l is due to cpcnthcsis, and from a strictly phonological 
point of view we should expect that the Yd. form bad been Iwrrowed 
from •CMS* < *A>e/mf7- (cf. the fern, gender in Shina). But it 
nuist Ire admitted that such a form appears strange, and, besides, 
we should perhaps expect the epcntliesb to have affected the Khow. 

form too. Cf. kimm “ woman ” < kutndrikSr. The fern, -o has been 
abided in Mj.-Yd. 


lu any case it is probable that Bre'yqo, too, contains an original 
Lind I lie original form would be something like +MfgaiS t 
Kow the genuine Kati name of Mnnjun b M^gul* md means 
valley, ton n try ", and with W (or wruw), cf. mrtia “female 
mnrkhor (Waigeli mhw, etc.) < */nrgafT 1 and mbxvc “sparrow” < 
mrga ci (.), Kcganljag the secondary nasal after initial nasal v. 
An Myrntd. J oc, of Pmhlo, u.v. wdr, and cf. e.g. Naivmr " Kayar ” 
a village in Cbitral. 

Thus the Kati name, too, appears to be derived from a stem 
\ t m ' f IcH to the possibility of explaining the name 

5“^** 111 * *™ a * r ™r- I" several Ir. dialects of the 
Hindu-Lush and Pamir m results in ». and a development *Mry-> 
Mump > Muuy- does not seem impossible.* 

7rS“* tW 0rigiftal m ™ ,,in S of it is worth noticing 

•at the f rasim Kafirs call Mrmjan A*|, a word which seems to be 
connecter] with bkr. iadvala- * “grass, grassy Spo t ", 

wTlv* *?! tha oni >' E «“»P«Ul who has visited 

.lun Juliet his valley ls practically treeless, but is noted for its good 

gracing . And it seems probable that the name of the valley is either 


-1/irnjan On the map in 


***■ U JMuiliT*. but not proUblrv 

„ . In <UMl **"«*• Kimtr h umsl, if. 

Itnhprtaon . Tht Kafir* of Mr lti«4», Kv A t 

rr.% ^ str < _ niara 

1 l K nkiH.^- < .Jp- ; <■ ... r j .f i II gl __ 

' ° P C,t * P 1M4 Vnvilov Z'u g h SJSjj < 
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originally connected with the group of words represented by Av. 
muro^a- 44 meadow ”, or hag secondarily been interpreted as meaning 
" meadow 1P + It is not probable that this name has anything to do 
with Merw, Auc. Prs. Marffu&» 

The Yidgha language, a comparatively recent offshoot of Munj], 
is called in Mj, and Yd. IWyt? p Mj, also YttFydnj rdL A man from 
Lutkoh Is called Yd. 7*i*y P plur Idye, Mj. Ykfg, pi or. Ytd'gl. The 
Yidgha-speaking part of Lutkoh is called Yd, lfoy> also used in the 
obi. pi. /d J y*/, Mj. Yfd'tjurt, Prs. and Khow P Injigan. 

All these forms are derived from a base *{i}ind*jjsa- f or possibly 
It is not probable that the word has anything to do with 
* + Hind *\ etc., and originally denoted the part of the MunjT tribe 
settling on the Indian aide of the passes, Chitral has not n till quite 
recently, been considered as a ptirt of India. 

A number of other natrn?* of places anti peoples current among the 
tribes of the Hindu-Kush appear to he ancient, and may perhaps one 
day he traced in literary sources. [ shall mention a few instances only. 

The Kalashas call themselves AVlderf, but the Kati name is Kas'tto^ 
Prasun 4 ifonoa, -*r# p -jra being n usual adjective suffix. 

Kafiristan is called Ctitntma-dif in Kalusha, while Pa'my in SangL 
means, a Kafir. Waigel, iYfti'tjhdu. gen. Wfii'gkBtfl# in Kal. p is called 
Ate *wtf {< *Knfrnmu- ?) by the Pramms. This curious and 
iaol a tel Kafir t ri Ij-l*- use the name Warn {< *Pasfin) for themselves. 
This word is certainly connected wit It Kati Pra$tf t P&ilmd (< 
fful) + and possibly also with Pm. Fttrui^ Rang], Po'ritn. The original 
form may have been something like *Fmr€n. Of. also Ashkiin Pod, 
Waig T Pif\ A different name for Prasurc is Yd. 1H 1 run, Pte. M I 1 ran 
{-r- possibly < cL Kd. Wt'lr and M e*d§& (<! *Wdr-AeA). 

The imposing mountain, visible from .'ifar T which dominates 
Chztral and the surrounding district*, is known by a number of name*. 
In Khow + it Ls called 2Vri£ Mer, a name which I, following a suggestion 
of Profes&or Kon©wX have ventured to derive from Skr. *firicti-* 
and if,:ru -A Sang], T&ai AfTr and Kal. Ttirtts Mir an- simply borrow ed 
from Khow, But other Kah forms, Tfiriz nud Tftmi Mlu would seem 
to indicate a derivation from *Mti- r *AfJ$r w not *J Ier-* z It is, however, 
possible that Kal. -u, -1- has been substituted for Khow, -r P according 
to the usual scheme of phonetical correspondences between the two 
languages. 

1 Rtpnrt i?Pi ri Linguistic Mi+tkm tu Af$Kan**l&n t p. 60. 

a CL Khnw. JfiinV, K*J. /LWu, loc. fftri'Jfr, natae of * HlUge in ChilmL 
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Odp Kiiti mnif is M^r„htu t another, used in TJrteun, f fl Mezin 
'!*' ; cf. Um&ur Mw>. which, according to the .Military Ke™rt or 
Chitral, is said to be the Kafir name of Terich Mer. Another Kati 

r, i. ik rT “ nose ” : Kats ^*•* «■* The 

~g“* 7t “ “ ^ de3i ^ iatbn : X6Sa WmJhJ 

Additional Nqtts.-Itl his posthumous work, Bak erat* KapM 

f P' 42 ** »1- P«fc«fcw« s mf M m 

Ar« Wr pp. *>. 137 *qq.), H«W 0 tatt Juort J for historical and 

C"*? 1 !“ Identifial with the country of the 

tfl C0 “ l P» re >t Ir - W"w>.«y-with *3%- 

iliXi in 4J| f B ,t a i t,l0Ugl1 an illitial (*>»■ "*** to have been 
ehded Mp m a few wools, uo instance is known of a long vowel or 

Sh s™ 1 Th v? f tOWeVCr ’ GlMk **>«. *nd other forms 

win , suggest the possibility of an early ahortenkg of the initial part 

Mi tr ^ tsss 

T ’" V " (Tl P - 44!) b "* 1 — 

the infiuence of such names as Ci'triya, So'-yoyo, 

Btrimtia, i, p. si. f5 * r< *“i r . K»1, Mty, Sate, OB AfyhamMtnn, p. IH# ; Stein, 


A Klmrosthi Inscription from Endere 

By Peter S r Noble 

4 MONO the numerous KJmro^hT documents recovered from 
A Chinese Turkestan and transcribed and edited by A, ML Boyer, 
E. J. Kupsrm. and E. Senart, b one which is in many ways unique. 
Thb Is the oblong wooden tablet which is numbered CGI in the second 
volume of these scholar 1 Khara^tM Inscription^ where there k given 
on plate xli a photographic reproduction of the document in question. 
It is one of the few documents discovered at End ere, which seems in 
ancient times to have been a sort of military fort situated about half¬ 
way between Oharehan (Calmadana of the inscriptions) and Nina or 
Niva [liid'ota). Not only does it show some marked peculiarities of 
alphabet, dialect, and general style of composition, but as can be seen 
from the reproduction the form of writing also i> quite unusual It 
is written in a very stiff and archaic form of script, but the ink is 
fresh and the writing is very well preserves 1 and clear and Konow is 
probably right w hen lie says in his paper on “ The Names of the Kings 
in the Niva documents”, publisher! in Ad& Oritmialia, that “ it does 
not seem possible to ascribe a late date to E. vi, ii, k which is probably 
not an original but a copv from an old tablet . \ arsons indications 
support sisg this view of a very early date for the original of this 
document will be noticed in the course of the following commentary* 
For the sake of convenience of reference, l repeat the text of the 
inscription here. 

somvatsare 10 urns* e 3 dhivnjha ]0 l 4 ij'a ch'unumi khotana 
rnaharaya rnyattrayn hiuajhaaya nvifidasirphasya ta kali asti nuvnus'a 
nag'urag'a khva manse nama tfitlui mad rads asli mavi u(ah tanuvag ah 
so utah a phi nan u haradi dhabi aghita drij u \ AS O ta idani so Oto 
vikrinami mufyana matsa saJiaara a^ti 4 4 100U sulig a vug iti 
Yadhag'asyn suguji tasya utasyu kid a vagit i vadhug rt nimios iso 
mulyo masd dhitu khvamarsasyn grahidu s'udhi uvag adu aji 
uvadavi so Utah vag'iti vndhag^asya tamivogah sanivritnh yatha 
g'unia g'aranmvh sarva kica karamyah yo pace mu kali tasya ususyu 
kida cudiyodi vidiyadi vivadu uthaviyadi tana tatha dhadu dhinadi 
yatha rnjadhainii syadi mays dhavalog'u bahndhivji Ukhidu 
khvamarsasya aj iso navi puradii SPA S'A NA T 

nani vadhag'a sach'i, s'as'ivoka sach'i, sparuyakn ^ach i. 
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Though I am unable to offer, even tentatively, a complete trans¬ 
lation of this inscription, yet, inasmuch ;L s it is more f r( * f rum con mion 
Vi-ortls which ore clearly of non-Indian origin than practically all the 
other inscriptions in the collection, leaving aside the four words 

dhaht aghita dri/m VAS'O, one may translate the remainder as 
follows ;—- 

" 0n the eighteenth day of the third month of the tenth year of 
this regnal period of the great king of Kkotnn, the supreme lord 
Hinujhu Avijitasiniljo, at this time there is a man of the city who is 
called Khvamaree. He makes the following statement. I possess a 
eamel which is my own property. This camel Apb'lEmm carries off 

* ' *"**“ 1 ll0w *JI this camel at the price of one thousand 

and eight 1008 miisn to the Tibetan Va^iti Vadhag'a. In repaid to 
thts camel VagT* Vadhag'a has paid the full price in mfo* and 
KhvEirnaisn has received it and a quittance has been reached. From 
tliLs time henceforth the camel hus become the property of Vag'iti 
V utlling a to do With it as he pleases atid to use it for all purposes If 
anyone at n later time regarding this camel shall enter any objection 
or make any report or a dispute arises, by so doing he shall pay 
such hue as the law of the realm shall decree. 

"This was written by me Khava logo Bahndhiva for the instruction 

of Khvaroane in the presence of SPA S'A NA (that is the initials of 
toe witnesses)* 

■' The witnesses were Nani VtuUmg'n, SWivaka Spaniyaka” 




at the’flit nr, 1 * 1,1 rc P rodlwtio a on pl«te xii. there is 

riiiht and th ' M5", * ** & SWw P iji H curve from left to 

Sfl “f* t0 ?« fcr this curve the editor, have 
Z d i J J f ’ Km ° W m ULs vmbn transcribes this sign as 
;lr mUSt *? ** * the adjectival form used in 

"f th< ‘ ^ r ' lIar «**" “* * found in the inscription on the 

TdlZTZ:V r * - the inscription as 

r " ^ iS /^i to&ya, ulamja . and h is dearly nuitc different 

*r *• ”«* «»1 in It will he hS.iZ£ 
-■ “«—i ... b, 

Wu,*r iM V i» ,h A “ "““"'J' »■ .ip. which » 

J “ “* ° ,h " It MB. highly ptolwbte. 
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moreover, from what is known of the* development of the KliiimsthJ 
alphabet and of the phonetic history of the Niva dialect that the sound 
represented by the sign written $ and therefore the sign itself developed 
late, and if. as Konow has suggested, the document as wo have it now 
is merely a copy of a much older original, the latter may then belong 
to a time prior to the development of the sound which is represented 
by if. It may be that the later scribe when he began to copy this 
ancient document with its archaic script, accustomed as he would be 
to the form maze, which we regularly find elsewhere in the date- 
formula of these irkseriptions T was forgetful that the * sound had not 
then developed, and wrote mase when he should really have Written 
mast with simple *. After examining the photograph I cannot hut think 
that the curve under consideration is nothing more than an ornamental 
form of what in other documents m simply a more or less straight line. 

The form maze, however, assuming that it is right here + brings us 
face to face with the problem of the sound represented by this new sign 
a. The problem has been very fully discussed on pp. 31 (M3 of 
Professor Rupson’s edition, where it is held that the origin of tlua s f 
which b so characteristic of the documents from Niva, is probably 
to be found in the sign rend sm on a copper coin of Kujula Kadphises. 
If most commonly represents original &j Y as in the termination of the 
genitive singular, e.g. ma ha rayon r, but it also represents what cannot 
be other than single & f as in di'nw, map. It may be that in auch 
instances it is carelessly used by the scribes without any original 
phonetic justification, and when its origin and true value were 
forgotten, but at the aatne time such instances are strongly in favour 
of Professor Turner's theory that z represents u Middle had ttin # inter¬ 
vocalic single s ”, which probably tended to become a z sound, just 
as the intervocalic surds became sonant* and then spirants. Additional 
support for this view may he found perhaps in the sign for ^ the lower 
part of which shows the same base-line from left to right which is 
so characteristic of signs such as g.j\ d\ where it marks the change 
from surd to sonant spirant pronunciation. 

In connection with this sign f some of the proper names found in 
the Niya documents are interesting. That intervocalic s was written 
with the sign z while otherwise ordinary s is retained, can be seen in 
such names as tmdhmtna by the side of it a rsrrut t bmUem (for 

hudhsena, though this, of course, is probably due to convenience in 
writing). Dr, Thomas in his paper on “ Names of Places and Persons 
m Ancient Khotan ht hins suggested that the shorter forms were the 
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original names, and the longer forms art 1 attempts to Indianizc 1 them, 
" Buddhaghosa/’ he says, J * is unimpeachable m a Buddhist name; 
bat its popularity may have been due partly to the unmistakably 
native Bogota, the Anglos becoming an An grins. 3 ' There is no evidence, 
however, ns far as I am aware, that Buddhaghosa has anv connection 
whatsoever with Bugosa for they may very well be quite independent 
of each other. It is more probable, in my opinion r that the Angelas 
became the Anglu.s, as it wc-re, and that the original forms of the names 
were budho^etUi and fftsemi —the latter has a verv good Indian 
appearance as a name, even though it may not give very good sense 
as a compound—while buf$ma and tfattena are merely popular 
abbreviated forms or what in German are called Kosenamen, If the 
shorter forms, as Dr, Thomas suggests, were the original forms, remem¬ 
bering the connection between intervocalic s, j Y or jh (cf. dhmtjha ill 
this uuscription}* so common in Khnrosthl inscriptions* I do not see 
how one can explain forms like bujhmoyika and nmmf ajtima T beside 
which we also find hmtnogifoi and tmndrafma* But the key to the 
mystery is given at once when we find btijhimogiisa^ although one 
would expect to hnd the full s form in Xo. 011 budmogika, and not 
as we do find bmirnoyila. As lias been said above, however, the scribes 
are not consistent and that the tendency was to make the s a sonant is 
supported by the form bujhimogika. Just as hujhimoyika r hurnmmjika r 
have lost a vowel, to become bujhmotfika t bii&mojfifai, so s'arsem, 
hut/irnui hv a similar loss of a syllable must be derived from s'arQ&£fta t 
bwi&it$ena y while for namarojhma we must likewise assume an original 
form narmmjhima t though it does not occur hi the existing documents. 
A similar loss of a syllable in such pairs of names is very common* as + lor 
example, (note the/), md hudhaxra 

by the side of tamamnka, t&ugqik, hfotgdutfn, ft pacha, and Imdhuxira, 
f^nc name shows two reduced forms, and is otherwise interesting, 
a* showing the interchange between j>A and j> namely f ireph'am 
(No, 5S2), which appears as dirpara (584) and dhpira (637) The 
ip which we find at the beginning of so many names in these 
documents* such m ip'ipey® (of, lipe) tpipabgX Ip'ipita (of. Ip'vptu) 
Ip imsu (cf. the feminine name Ip'imisoat). probably originates in the 
same way. Some vowel, perhaps an a or i has probably fallen out 
between the f and p\ In one proper name, jka^amoga, jhatfimmfa 
side by side with mg’amo f omega, we find unexpectedly the sonant 
form initial ly, 11 is poss i hie t hat th is and a very few more instances, 
^g jheni^a, if it means 11 soldier” and is connected with Skt. $em 
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are due to mistakes on the part of rite scribes, but it is more likely, 
especially in the case of the proper names* that the initial sound was 
pronounced with voice just as we find, for instance, in the name 
written by I aiders ym m nf ilea , where the y$ definitely represents a 
sonant sibilant, 

Ahimjha : for the usual with omission of the usual case 

termination. The jh, like the &, in fmte, shows the tendency to 
sonantbie intervocalic x and like it. too, is confined in this inscription 
to the date formula* Tin- initial r/A, instead of d, may indicate 
the same tendency that has been noticed already for intervocalic 
surds to become sonant spirants, wrongly used here initially, or it 
may simply be carelessness on the part of the scribe. Aspiration seems 
to be in a very chaotic condition in these inscriptions, and prartically 
everv single stop is found where we would expect the corresponding 
aspirate or vice versa. Thus santghalidag r a < yksl-* bhich’iUQtnga — 
bhiksusanigha, paribhuchnmnac < ybhnj, daridavo — causative of 
ydhr, and in tide inscription dhwiu =- dam) am and dhinaii < \ da. 

if a ; corresponds: to the iVu fcf. Icofalya — fcm'ahja J, which we find 
elsewhere in the Xiya documents and in many Kharosthi inscriptions 
from India. 

rh'unami : elsewhere this word shows the superscript line over the 
first letter but this omission cannot be regarded as accidental for it 
is omitted three times also in the word saeJi'i. Perhaps the «se of the 
superscript lino denoting a compound almrn, in this case had not 
yet been developed. There are two other instances of ck* in this word 
mcJi'i in these inscriptions, namely in Nos. 186 and 358. but as all the 
other instances show rh\ these two are doubtless merely slips in the 
writing, ch’unavri itself is probably m Konow has suggested, ' + the 
same word which occurs ns foAmw in certain Sako documents from the 
K hot an country, and as k&huw in Tocharian documents from Kuci T 
where it means " rule \ + term * ”, That the kingdom of Kuci or Kucha 
was known to the writers of the Xiya documents can be seen in the 
frequent references to hm rajammi in Nos. 621,629, 632* 

hhatam maiaraya : Thin tablet (661) is the only place in the Xiya 
documents where we find mentioned the name of u the peat king of 
Khotam” In No. 214 one of thesuboHinate 1:1 kings M „ or, as we should 
perhaps m\\ 11 rulers of a district ", Informs his officers tliat he is 
sending a horse as a present to the great king of Khotan, but no name 
h given. The name of this king in No, 661 seems to be Hinajha 
Avijita&imha, who docs not seem to be elsewhere known, for though in 
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bis list in Anmmi Khatan. pp. 582-3 1 Dr. Thomas mentions three 
kings of Khotan, called Vijayaaimha, which cun. of course, have much 
the same meaning as Avijitasupha, he gives none who has this actual 
name. The name Hinajha is probably a native Central Asian word 
for the nearest Sanskrit form, himja (low bom} T could obviously 
not be applied to a rajadhinijn, The first part, however, recalls 
Khotani hlna (army), which is connected with Iranian haetm and so 
Skt. send, If the second part could then he connected with i/ji* 
giving the meaning “ conqueror of armies PJ or with aja f so ns to mean 
“ leader of armies *\ the name might then be a title having much 
the same meaning as A 

ta kali — tat-kale. It is characteristic of this inscription that there 
is a marked tendency towards confusion in the use of a, i } e 7 the last 
being sometimes retained as in aaftnugjof&j muse, pactma, though wc 
more commonly find jiacima in the other documents, sometimes 
replaced by t as twice in kali, sayafi, mmvaa f im f but moat frequently 
represented by a modified by a single dot above the sign. This modified 
a derived in some instances from e seems to represent an e sound 
tending towards an a sound rather than i . It may be represented 
perhaps by a just as in German. Tbia sign is found in 
nay aTag'd, madrddi, nudydna. miyti, tana, and so on. 

nog'&raga : The y* doubtless signifies a guttural sonant spirant 
sound h just as the j in ^ aj f i (= suklftpresoibi a palatal 
spirant. 

khmmarse : The same suffix -ar$a b seen in other proper names 
such as mmarsa, labormamlurta, otdiyaarw> and s&oji. How far 
this type of name is connected with the type which we have seen to 
end in -sewfi is not yet clean In his jmper on the a,! Names of Persons 
and Places in Ancient Khotan ” Dr. Thomas has suggested that very 
few of these names are really Sanskrit compounds, and that the 
majority have been made from place-names by the addition of suffixes, 
such as «r h na t and such like, meaning “ belonging to f * or 11 coming 
from ", Thus from Bhima (Phye-nu) he thinks is formed first Bhinuwa 
aurl then Bhima$enti r bat we must wait until we know more definitely 
what Bhima and others such as Cikra r Yipiga, and so on really mean. 

w&rA (antn'ag uA ^ There can be no doubt now that uta means 
H camel ", representing 8kt. mfra. 

tanuvatfah is the same word as we find in the Taxi I a Silver Scroll 
M tanmm and tanumJmmmi in the Kurmnt Casket. A comparison 
fd the passages in which it occurs Ln the documents establishes its 
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mining to be M own + \ ** belonging to ff or, as it sometimes seems to be 
used as a noun, iS property *\ Konow says* it is evidently the same 
word T which became the common genitive suffix in Gujarati and 
Uarwiri, ami is doubtless ultimately derived from some Prakrit 
form of Ski. i if maw, e,p, attuno (Pischel, p, 281) {but Professor Tamer 
informs me that this suffix is ■ no T whereas Skt. -h- always becomes 
ii in these languages. It would seem better then to derive tammtfa 
from Skt tanu-}. The camel m the case was first the property ‘ of 
the citizen Khvamuraa, who sold it to be the 4 ' property " of Yag'iti 
Vadhag' a, 

madradi: Corresponding to the usual mairati , mnmtrrti, and 
witii the same meaning as the very common nutim or tnamlra deli. 
The corresponding Sanskrit form is mantrayate, and as is usual in 
Prakrit, the middle termination is replaced by the active and the 
denominative suffix by e, In this peculiar dialect ol Eudeie the 
regular Niya f is here replaced by the modified a. while in the similar 
forms tudhjadi f wditpdi (unless they are passive^}, the same 
original sound appears as i just as original e appears as i in kali, 
sag'afi, jt iraiw*iso t dkinadi. 

so tdah : If aph'ifiamt is a proper name and subject of the verb 
haradi, as would seem to be confirmed by the order of the words, 
then we have a clear nominat ive form so ulolj els the object of a verb. 
As a rule, in the Niya documents the bare stem is used both for the 
nominative and the accusative eases, but this is the only example I 
know of a nominative in place of an accusative, A single example of 
this kind is probably to be ascribed to carelessness. 

The declension of nouns in the dialect of these inscriptions reminds 
one strongly of Prakrit and Puli. The case system is very much 
broken down, and there is a great deal of confusion in the use of the 
cases. In the more formal documents the cases are kept fairly distinct, 
but in the ordinary language of every-day business the most, frequently 
used case is that which is in form a genitive singular, but which may 
also be used indifferently as a dative or an instrumental. Thus, 
beside the genitive mahamyasa wo find mayt i mahara^tisa, where it 
clearly has the force of an instrumental and mayi owi hamifasa, w here 
it must be a dative. Indeed^ the dialect is fast approaching the stage 
where the noun shows only two forms, one which serves for nominative 
and accusative,, and is usually the bare stem, and the other which serves 
for genitive, dative, and instrumental, and b in form the old genitive. 
The locative remains, but is chiefly used for purpose of dating, and 
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t he tv 4K occasional examples nf the ublotiv^H which has however been 

usually replaced by a suffix -t/e, e.g. nittade = “ from Niva ", 

Apart from the peculiar use of the dative, as, for instance, in 

■'° p ^ vtfhulnf hufilif meaning 11 part of the price is kept 

back ” or ,j is to 1« kept back ", a dative which recalls the final dative 

of Latin, the moat striking instance of the transference of case value 

is that whereby the instrumental cose can take the place of the 

nominative as the subject of the sentence, a use which is found in 

Av (Staa p sD(l, I believe, in modem Nepali and some other Modem Indo- 

Aryan languages, Tims in So, 283 we Hud tthnm ntohamyetm... hademi 

and in No. 622 mahamyaputra hda pumnyabtdma Wait, an com pared 

with No. 636, hihi pumflaMs muhimaJumyain ttSni’iea, The explanation 

may be as fellows. The commonest part of the verb in actual use is 

the post participle passive. In transitive verbs the jiast participle 

“ ton3triieJ with instrumental of the agent, but in a neuter verb 

such as vgnm, the past participle is used actively, and ahn gate 

means I have gone Transitive verbs were then model led on this 

use. and gif* from meaning “ ha* been received ” came to mean 

has received ”, From agate is formed u first person singular indicative 

agittam. and modelled on the same pattern we find gid'emi (f hnve 

rweiVfld) - and the instrumental which bad properly accompanied 

Jidrt was St,11 retained wittpitfW, having changed from the ease of 

the agent to that of the subject. This proc*» was further helped by 

the fact that in groups of wools forming one syntactical whole onlv 

the final member was inflected. Thus, in No, 575 we find Ip'ihuia 

TT mja divira s’rmnamna dhatoapriyena, where the proper name 

- m the instrumental ca.se, while divira and immmmrn remain un- 

inflected. It may lie. too, that the so-called genitive which can. so 

far as meaning u concerned, replay both dative and instrumental. 

sometimes act* the part of the nominative. Thus, in this inscription 

rmn .ndere. No 661. after the camel has been sold to Vag’itt Vodlmg'a, 

we real! that*' Vag'iti Vadhag'a has paid the full prfj in masn and 

Khvamnrse has accepted it If dAitu. then, stands for d<Uto, and is 

used actively, so also < Jf ah<h, = < jr hitn (usually in the Niva documents 

pda, and so either a definite Smmkritkm or a further' proof of the 

antiquity of the angjj.1 document), may ho used actively, in which 

ease A would be a genitive-instrumental used nominative I v. 

“ f"(« VASO: I am unable to deal with these four 

, . ? “ ° V, IKb 18 wntt6n rniJ( ' h than the remainder of 

the inscription, and is enclosed within a ring. 
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dhahi may represent what usually appears as fa Art ( = ttithu), 
even although Mha does occur above. The dh instead of t is no more 
uncommon then the t instead of tlh in wyatiTaya, while the final i 
instead of a is parallel to the i in aji umdayi. aghitu may be the same 
as the usual form a§*ek i 5 which seems to be some kind of official title, 
while so far as form goes drift* may lie the same as Skt. triudvi. It 
U possible that aghita may he connected with Skt, argha price” 
and so = SJ paid 

tdani is Skt idamm, while ma$ti is doubtless Skt fvwpa, and 
sulu/a is perhaps os Dr, Thomas lias suggested, 44 a native of Kashgar/" 
from Tibetan S*u-lig m oaf*, observe, retains its original ai T whereas 
elsewhere in these 1 inscriptions we find ala, a tin, but the a has changed 
to i 

xrufaj i is T of course, the Skt. anb5se t literally “ in the presence of ” p 
used post-positive!}* in these inscriptions to signify the recipient. The 
commonest word used with the same meaning and in the same way 
in the documents from Niya b wtmti, which represents the Skt. 
itpclntr, e g. Xo, 3 h tmja striae vantU. 

/udlri umgtuht m 1 ™ a quittance of the debt was reached "" just 
as we find in Sanskrit fuddhim \ Y. and so on. 

aji umdru/i : Show the same i for fi that is so common in this 
inscription* The usual Niva form is aja uvadae or aju i teadae, ajMvadae, 
ajuvadaya, and a blond of the last two ajumdayc. It corresponds to 
the Sanskrit 0%w upadaya, where upddaya is used its the same sense 
as arabhya, that is 4S beginning from to-day rT t “ from this day 
henceforth.” Of, idovadae, iio uvadae, idamdaya ifc from that time 
forward 

ytiiha gatmi rfamnlyah : It is strange to find immediately after 
this phrase the same word g*ammyah appearing as lamnlyah, The 
explanation may be that yatha g'amQ, corresponding to the Skt 
ya4hiikd*m{m) m is a compound word, and so the intervocalic medial 
Jt changes to the sonant spirant In the next phrase,, which seems to 
correspond to Skt. $arm kfiya karainr/ih, and may he rendered 4< to 
be used for all purposes r % the words are evidently looked upon as 
separate units. 

paeema : As has been noted above, we have here e instead of the 
usual i f but we have also c without the usual superscript line, just as 
we saw in ch'unamL This superscript line denotes a compound letter, 
as in riga (= vighnu), nich'atra (= nakfatra), trisaya (= kraqaka) p 
dhafna (= dhaima), and so c represents s*c f as in pam pas'cat) p 
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alee (= nis'caya), kaci (— kWeit), and naci in Xo. 675, which neetns 
to represent na km'cti. The omission of the superscript line in jMirrma, 
together with the same omission in, eh* u mini r and three times in saci'i 
may be further proof of the very early date of the original document. 

Icidd = Skt T krte “ on account of ” r " in respect of/ P The 
modified d represents Skt, e p as h m been already noted, but more 
striking m the d instead of d\ as is most common in this worn! in the 
Niya documents. Thus we frequently find hitar o f htd'nvD (= kartavya) 
and kiln, ktd'u, kid T (U f, kid'tuju, kitfaii, all representing some form of 
Skt. hia. The development seems to have been first from kri- 
to hit- and then to bid*-, where if represents a Ungual spirant. So 
we find Skt. grhtto > gif a > gid*u r Skt. prnhhita prahu^a- Ski 
ghat i > gad*i t Skt. marbtld > mabifjVa r Skt. kuikuta > ktihid'u, 
Skt. ratc&m > mdaii, Pkt. podhmw fHJtfatiUi, and from the present 
stem icch- of the verb \ is we find a past participle jm id'icJiifa corre¬ 
sponding to Skt. pmtlsta. Perhaps the retention of the d instead of 
the iisualff, which does not occur in the inscription, b further evidence 
that the document h an early one. 

cuditpidi : Thts and the following words are part of the genera! 
formula clinching a sale of property, which appears in many ol the 
documents relating to auch transactions. A# a typical example may 
be taken part of inscription No. 47*7. Co v.-tablet, h 2 : “ sjuvadaye 
taya kudlyae praoe ma^dhig'eyasa ea varya ssyati yathi kuma 
karomm aiyati aarva karaipnena pnibhaveyAfi yo ca koci pacima 
kalammi taya kud'iyfle kridena caipkura knpg'eya ni bhratare hhratu 
putro va pmputro va Mtiyo arjina kilmeci v'asu ag'etana sa ca bjtivara 
mamtni nikkdeyamti amhathu icheyaipti taha ruyatl varum mi muho 
codonma apramamna ca bhaveyati tapvja pruptam ca deynipti * , ” 
which may be tentatively translated : ** And from this time hence¬ 
forth Ihisdhigeya is to have full authority in regard to this woman 
to do with her w hatsoever he pleases and to be niaater of her in even- 
way, And with regard to this woman whosoever at any later time 
whether the brothers o! Cnmkum of Kapg'eya or a brother's son or 
grandson or other kinsman belonging to Kilme shall on a second 
occasion seek to cancel this decision ol the V'asii Ag etas or shall desire 
to alter it, then at the royal court any oral demurrer filiali be without 
effect and they shall pay the fine incurred . * /’ 

The only part included in No, 661 and omitted in the otherwise 
comprehensive formula from Xo, 437 are the words vimdu utkaviyadt, 
which clearly represent Skt, vivoda uitMpyate “a dispute is stlmed up" 
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cudiyadi and vidigadi with the change of s to i, which is so characteristic 
of this document represent Skt* codayaie and \*dmjute 7 while dhadu 
is Bkt, dandatn with dh for d t ns in dhhiajha, and also in dhinadi r 
if it is the same as the more usual Niva form dewUi < \ da. Professor 
Tumor, to whose kindness I owe several valuable corrections mid 
suggestions, thinks that ihitmdi does not represent the usual dem(i T hut 
is a denominative verb formed from the past parti c. rfuma- {with * from 
*dita- in Hi. de$/& < *dM- : or possibly from gin- "take 18 < gritn - 
since the verbs ^ take 11 and ^give ++ mutually affect each other 
everywhere in Indo-Aryan). 

The remainder of the inscription is clear, mjadhainu represents 
rajyadharfm{tn ) T with Skt, ilhnnm changed over to the neuter class ; 
dfmmfoifu btdaidhuo ia the scribed name, where the final d may recall 
the co mm on f or j termination of proper names as Khmmanit' or 
Vag*Ui ; Ukkidti rctaming the original kh w us might lie expected in an 
early document, instead of the more usual h anil representing Bkt. 
likhitam ; rijigamgi twice shows i where in the second syllable we 
regularly find e and in the last usually ti d sometimes e f and represents 
Bkt. adkgefttmga — "for the instruction of"; while ynnida repre¬ 
sents Bkt. purttfah, with the firm I -nh replaced by and so appearing 
as -ii and meaning 11 in the presence of *' followed by the initials of 
the witnesses (s&di'i =; saksin) t Spaniyaka, SWivakA, and Nani 
V ad hagai, all showing in their final the mollified ft sound. 
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Deux Noms Indiens du Dieu Soldi 

Par Jeait Frxylusxi 

L Aja KKArAD 

I E8 textcs v£diqut?3 ne nops renseignent gufere snr k nature du 
"Bouc monopede” (Aja efoipdd), Dans la plus ancienne 

littoral lire, Li est genera lenient cn relation avec le Serpent du fond ” 
^-lAi budhnifa) et cette association skffiitae jusque dans ie ritual 
domestique. 1 Athiriti-tvda, xii, l t 7, nous apprend quo Rohita f le 
l * Rouge ", npres avoir orduimc 1 4 uni vers et £tabli la voiite celeste 
(ndfei), erigeji un support pour Stayer le cieL An vers prudent, eet 
etui gigantesque est appek Aja ckapdd* V, Henry s sum par 
Bloomfield, admettait qua ect animal mythique Mail uiie entity solaiw 
(Les Hymnes Rvhihtz, p. 25; SBE., xlii, p. 664)* H. Olden berg 
n'en voulut rien cruire [Rdujwit du Vffla, trud. Henry, p, GO, n, 2)* 
A. Hillcbrandt rcstc indecis (Fnf, iii, p* 340). Moodotiell f 

approuvS pur Keith, identific le "Bono mouop&de** avec Feclair 
11W. Myth., p, 74 ; Rot* ami PhU . of the Veda and Upanishaddy 
p. 137). 

Lkpinion de V* Henry too chant la nature solaire de ce monstre 
est conform e A la tradition indsciiiie (Dmga, aur Sir., xii, 29) et 
akeqorde avec un passage du Tuiitiruju-i>rdhmana , iii r 1, 2. 8 r suivant 
lequol Aja ekapud iifllt h Vest. 

Suivant 1 Epopee, le Soleil est forme de deux parties: Rune 
hmiwcusc qui nous eels ire , et Ikutre obscure qu’on appclle son ++ pied” 
{pad®}. Ad moyen de ce 41 pied *\ il pomps Fean pendant huit mois 
et k fait etmiite retomber en pltiie pendant qua tie rook {Mhhhdr., 
viii, 70, 78 r et xii, 363 , 5 et sum ; cf H Hopkins, Epic Mythology, 
p. m- 

Ce dernier my the a pu etre auggerv anx populations de FAsie 
des cnouaaons par le spectacle des trombes. Pour expliquer ce 
ph£nomene p aimu que les averse® continues do k saisoii pluvieuse,, 
on diaait que les euux d T en has £taient tspirfes vers le ciel, par 
1'animal sola ire, pendant les rnois do la saison sfrche, et cette croyance 

* A. n. Keith, n* Hdipiim and PkihmfAy of tht Ytdn and ffjMwalarfi, p. 157- 

1 l#r memo vofi rtrp«nSL eku T£. »V‘9C de vihinlvi; ef, AJP* m xib 

A4&+ cfc A (Ahj piu- i.'ir-j'ij - Aim h iiit, trad. WUtoey et Unni«i F p, "ll + 
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tronvnit d'uilleurs continuation dans un fait periodiqoement observe: 
£*e$t dans le temp* oh le solid 1 brille avee Je plus d’4ckt que n5*er?oitfl* 
fitsEga, courts d + eau decroiasent et tsrLssent com me si lustre pompajt 
I "element hum id e. 

Que le boui 1 , animal ehaleurcux, et ses conpeneres (gazelle, cerf, 
nntilope) 1 aient de bonne hen re identifies avee le Soldi, c r est ce 
que V. Henry n’avait pas manque ^observer (tf, “ Physique 
v&ditjue , JA. t 1905, ii, p. 404), J’si, (Taiifcre part, amore£ Tetude 
d une aerie de recite indie ns ou tin animal couleur d + or (ciseau ou uerf 
volant) ? qui Ti est autre que le Soleil, prend chaque jour son essor 
pour attemdre la eime d till grand arbre* O s est ainsi quo, dans un 
route tirf dll \ i nay a d&s Mtthu^dtpcfh dvi, un chasseur volt le roi des 
eerfs qui mat a t ravers 1 espace se poser mat un nyttyrodha. Ai Son 
rorps rfpamlair um dart* qui: illuminait les gorges de la montage” * 

tbi avait done. t| une part, le mythe du Boleil qui aspire lea eaojc 
et ? dkntre part, celui de Fanimal solaire plae^ k la ei me de Parbre 
qui *mve nu centre du motide, Le monstre vtidiqm Ajti eknpad 
paniit du k la Buperpodtion de ces deux images. Pd&i m jymifiant 
pied " et " support " con vena it bien pour feigner le perched? de 
runimal sokire et le pedoncuk par oil le soleil aspire leseaux tomstres. 
f) a lit res circonstaneK* ant du con.tr ib tier an choix du mot 
L arbre est appclc en Sanskrit jwldapa M qui hoit par le pied ,p pnree 
que ce vegetal absorb* tVau de la terru et h Mt monter dans son 
trone. C’cst prfci^ment *n petit la function de Parbre coemW 
support oii pi<nl du Sokil. 

En aonunc, di rma representations relies ou mythiquea 
s’ticcordaicnt & sugg£rer I'iinage monstrueuae d’Aja tkapai i trombe, 
d&nic pendant la wiiflon *^ohe r bouc solaire, arbre coamique. Sans 
k Wmoignago des contes ct de IVpop^c, on n'umvcrait pas k 
eodiprendre quo k soleil blatant a un long support obscur parce q„e 
I animal solaire eat l«rcU mr 1'arbre du nioiide. Lea toxtes v^iques 
he sufHscnt pus a distinguer los elements de ectte combinaiwn; ik 
permetteut du moina d affimior qu elle est andenne. 3 


ct. -c 'xz t or* ln 

* 'Lei ibid., p. 338 , 

* lt»QB le myth* cbiacii* de I* Irnmbe, |>en Mt — tm ,_. t . 

t k ^ *>!** «t *n ceUciiin IZ le 

! .™ m ; * mit 1 ” AA ' ‘■"“I- Ml 1^1'Ji' .lent, I* double miirin de r Jh»I 
"‘l* lre - mJ ‘ 1 ' 1 de w.(t* (melon nr peat tmueer pU,r i*i. 
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IL Pajjuxna 

Pa rj an y a eat le dieu vedique de La pi uie, On l p a dqpuis longtemps 
rattiicU an dieu litHuani^n Perktinas efc in erne a Lu dee^ mEidlrmvc 
Fyorgyim (Hirt. Indog, Forschmg&h i P 481 ; Oldenbevg, Religion du 
Vida* trad, Henry, ISO, note; von Schroder. ArUch* Religion, ii ? 
602 et stiiv*}. 

Rfociument, MeiUet rappelait “ quo le nom slave de la ‘ food re\ 
qui est celui du grand dieu Rerun iJ, est iDS^pamble de lit. pert&nas, 
v* pruss. percunk, L']iii eat niissi le nom de hi 1 foudra * et a un emploi 
religieux, et du dieu vedique P&rjdnyah qui perflonnififl la 1 ptuie 
d'orage f ,p (Bfevus de* Andes siaves, vi t 171). 

En pall, Pa rj any a eat remplac^ par Pajjutma oil W_ Geiger a 
tent£ d'expliquer Pa de hi eeconde sylUbe par une fc£ modification 
qualitative (reduction) de la voyclle +± due an fait que Paccent est 
reports sur la premiere syllabe (Gram* de* Pali f § 23). Cette explication 
eat sans valeur. Le nom pali Pajjimnn nc recou vne pas skr. Parjanya, 
mats correspond phonAtiquement ii Pradvummi. 

Comment Par] any a sfefftril identify avec Pradymiina dans la 
mythologie bouddhique 7 On vient de voir que lu Sole! I est k 
dktrihuteur des oaux qu'il pompe pendant la saison afche et rdpaud 
en pluie pendant la rnousson pluvieuae, Pradvumna Pajjumm, dfrivd 
de la rueine dgu, est un nom qui lui con vient bien T Grfice k I'analogic 
entre Parjanya et Pajjunna, Eft forme moyennedadieune de Pmdyumna 
u pu remplftcer le nom vMique Parjanya et le dieu Soldi aVafc conlondu 
avec Pancien dieu de lu pi me. 

Duns le tres ancien Nahdxnfuaya-sultaitfa {Dighs „ ii f p. 260®*], 
Pajjiinnn est encore un dieu qui tonne et fait pleuvoir* 

Thnmgnm &ga Pajjumu* yo dim ahhivasmti. 

Ek mime, dans la 1" stance du Jo taka n<\ 75 + il Ifiit retentir 
le tonnerre. Dans VApaddna tardif (ii+ 468 h st. 4)i il est ton jours le 
dieu de la pluie : 

Pdjjuttno pi m bhutani dharnmnmeghena vassal* t 

En siiivnnt la transformation du nom de ce dieu T on ne pent 
manquer de dbcerner, dans les speculations qui le convenient, Torigine 
iVun wniHuit d’idtos qui conflue de bonne hen re dans k krishnAlsmc* 
A une epoque qui no doit pas etra tres posterieure au ir siccle avant 
le Christ, on distinguait quatre manifestations (vjfilAa) de 1‘fitrc 
supreme: Vasudeva^ Samkarsana, Pradyunina et Aniruddha (cf- 
iihandarkur. V<ii$hnai y ixm r Lji ValUe Poussin, L'Inde on lemps des 
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Uauryas, pp, 160-90). C*tte thGoIogie „ probablemcnt synthetic 
J“ anfeneilrB V armi celui de Pradvuairia/Paijunna. 

Sirr I tV*!** «• ^tkuxnam, Tft^ Adoit - 

ymbok du, Soleil qui renait p&iodiquemeafe, 

■ .," * nn '^> 1o mjrtbe du Soled, agent et regulateur dea pluies- 

*"***. " I ! 8i ° ns . de rindc - Profonddmeut enclave 
l 1 rroxancea populates, il affieure aucc^ivem^nt Jans Us 
iij mn« redraw, dans le bouddhiame et (Jans l’epop&. 












Professor Cowell and his Pupils 

By C. 51. Ridding 

I T is now more than a hundred years since the birth, in 1826, of 
1 Edward Byles Cowell, the guru of perhaps the greater number 
of English Sanskrit scholars. His story is well known. The soil of 
an Ipswich merchant, he was called at 16, by his father’s death, to 
[cave school and carry on his father’s business. His heart was set on 
learning. He was already widely read in classics. Statius, Lucian, and 
Wreck romances being added to his school reading, and he was destined, 
while yet in his 'teens, to publish articles on Rabelais, Longus, and 
the Persian poets. 

In 1841, at the age of 15, he had been introduced to Sir W. Jones' 
works, and in the early morning (called, it was said, by the milkman 
pulling a string attached to his foot) he had studied in them the 
Asiaticae Poeseos Commentarti (on Persian and Arabic poetry) and 
the Persian grammar, working by himself at the extracts from Hafiz 
and the Bhahnamah. -Soon, however, help wrap to him from an old 
Bombay officer. Major Hockley, whom Professor Cowell cited in 1898, 
when receiving the gold medal of the Royal Asiatic Society, as a proof 
of the power which “ enthusiasm and sympathy can always exercise 
on others, wherever we may be placed ". 

This work bore fruit in translations of Ha fix published in the 
Asiatic Journal, beginning in January, 1842 (before his sixteenth 
birthday). He had also, in 1841. read Jones’ translation of Sakimtalrt. 
and bought with his pocket money Wilson’s Samhil Grammar, but 
found it too difficult, and laid it aside to be '* an incitement and a 
hope ”, 

It might seem his hope was crushed ; but he went often to 5[ark 
Lane on his business, and he went to see Professor Wilson at the 
India Office. He was not, however, a regular pupil of Wilson’s till 
his Oxford days, when his first lesson from Wilson preceded their 
both going to hear Max Muller's first lecture on philology. .Meanwhile, 
his Sanskrit grammar had come out again, and his first Sanskrit pupil 
was soon to follow. 

Edward Fitzgerald, who between 1842 and 184a, had become a 
friend, exchanging translations of Lucretius and other classical 
authors, thought the combination of the counting house bv day 
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ami Sanskrit by night ail excellent one* But Professor Cowell was to 
have a better guide. In 18-13 he met Miss Chari esworth, whose 
gracious nature and great gifts of mind and soul left a tender memory 
in all who knew her. In spite of her greater age which made her 
esitate, they married in 1847. and began an ideal life. Till her death 
“ im ahe wa * hijs P orfect companion, upholder, and inspire. During 
their engagement he shared with her the delights of his first studies 
in Sanskrit, The alphabet and declensions and verbs were doled out 
in each letter in due conree, till the Rmndt/ant r was reached. “ We 
have all our lives to learn Sanskrit, let us therefore ground ourselves 

*i k lM ^ filtlC> ’ ou ™ W ™ twa Hindoos of the olden days under 

_ ic “J™ ,,r pa I ms. before Alexander invaded India” ‘‘The 

and Kaluga ought not to be read by evervbody-only 

■ ' | 0> llH ' to life in a quiet, silent, unknown 

, } Vr ]i ;\° Ver ^ ain the siI «* J**» of the once so husv and 

, I T. ; ^* htt Z’ tO0 ‘ the - V J “ rnt to 8^ ber » and read till mar the 
end of .Mrs. Cowell's life. 

Bv J8-J7 Professor Cowell's next brother was fitted to take the 
uauir.ss, and Mm. Cowell saw her husband’s great gifts and " the 
.inkiiown po,n f the discipline [of a University] may elicit " * and, in 
spite of opposition (especially FitzGerald’s 1) she carried him to 

taJ^r T" ClnSaT to work ™ til P^fessor Wilson, and to 

* *** H " *** ^re fruit in the 
t - 7r t ™ in 1S51, and in the Hit ion ami transla- 

_ > \amrucis Prol rt(i . p ralm n in 1854. He then felt that India 

"Z 1 7 ;™ ry fot hls progress, an d in 1866 he was 

\ ^ °! ! riHt0 ' 7 RtMi If Presidency 

~ , Cu cutta and later became President of the Sanskrit College 

maki^ of r' V^r t!,e ^ * -fcowa the 

22L°w T * Stre,1Rtl ' an<i *>** enthusiasm; never 

luingi[i|f p but filwav^ unfolfijhu ■ « ru i it : i 

different w m » n H i ,' ntl n ® tb,tt character which in 

T >S aml da 8 w “ bp “*P™»d on all his pupils 

C-TK -test** - -—* ** »• 

>*/Z ur " ToIm Ct His Km s -» w * w“ '■»» «■« 

**”= b -‘ , “ d 
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first, the one always associated with his name, Edward FitzGerald, 
who T leaving the classics of earlier days, began to read Spanish and 
Persian under his guidance, and looked on him through life as his 
master in all the work that brought him fame. The second was 
Alfred Tennyson, who was stirred to begin Persian with him, but 
quickly fell back, though he was always a friend. 

His Indian pupils loved him for his serenity h Ilia kindnens, his 
gracious respect lor their old pandits ; his power of entering into 
their thoughts; his delight in their philosophy, their poetry, their 
literature ; and his realisation of their past. He gave freely of his 
time and money - and though not well-off, gave scholarships and 
published books at his own expense. “ This is not the time to save ; 
we must manifest our interest/* He helped many privately, and 
especially those who from the sight of him wanted to leam about 
Christianity, and whom in his unofficial moments of leisure he was 
allowed to teach, Many called him “ Father ” and Mrs- Cowell 
E£ Mother *\ Though I speak of pupils, I most be allowed to mention 
his special friend and guide in Sanskrit, Mahcsh Cluindra Xyayaratna, 
as well ilh Prenichund Tnrkavtigfia and Javmiarayana Tarkapanca- 
nana. whose portraits he kept in his room. 1 excuse myself that it 
would have been impossible for anyone to touch him without learning 
from him. Among names of his pupils taken at random are BEiagavan 
C. Chatter]! fa life-long correspondent), Guru Das Banerji (Judge of 
the High Court of Calcutta), Pundit S. X. Sastri, who tells a charming 
story of hifl college days, and had in Cambridge in l£t@@ LL that blessed 
half-hour ill the company of a saint I shall ever remember r . Babu 
Xilmani Mukerji, Principal of the Sanskrit College In lS9fr> whose 
career was determined by CowtU + 9 telling him he would never make 
a good pleader; and many others—did space allow—-whose memory 
is still honoured, 1 hope,, in their own country ; and who* in their 
different spheres, formed part of a band making lor righteousness. 
Professor Cowell^ appointment as Sanskrit Professor at Cambridge 
in 1867 was the fulfilment of hi* dream of being a Sanskrit Professor 
in an English unirortity, and he rejoiced at being at Cambridge, like 
his master, Professor Wilson, at Oxford, the first holder of the Chair. 
Throughout life many of his dreams came true, not from direct effort* 
but from always doing his very best, and leasing the issues. 

At Cambridge he won the hearts and enriched the minds of genera¬ 
tions of students till bis death in 1903, His Professorship, which was 
of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology* brought Mm at first many 
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of the older classical scholars for the latter subject. Dr, Feile, of 
Christ's, whose genial simplicity and kindness ate still remembered, 
and Dr. Fennell, the editor of Pindar, were his pupils ; aad he 
had a succession of men who learned enough for their present 
needs, greater or less, and then passed on to their own work. Among 
these were Or. fr, T, Jynkinsoo, the late University Librarian, who 
left a gracious memory; Professor T. P. Postgate, whose eager 
brilliant mind and varying moods recalled to his pupils Professor 
Paul of ViUdtt ; Mr. Darbislure, greatly loved by his friends; Dr. 
Strong, whose driving power turned in another direction ; Professor 
Straehan and Sir Martin Conway, who need no praise. Philology 
led also to Zend, which attracted Professor Cowell increasingly in his 
later years. In it his chief pupil was Professor James Hope Moulton, 
and another distinguished one was Professor Chadwick, whose 
experience of the? three Sanskrit Professors of Cambridge enables him 
to say that " kindness is the special quality of Sanskrit Professors A 
His old love of Persian was revived in contact with scholar* like 
Professor Erowne, Sir Thomas Arnold, and Professor Nicholson, 
though Persian was not an official duty ; Mr. Charles Monk. speaking 
of Italian and Spanish, said ; “I was not his pupil, yet always his 
pupil." 


In his new capacity his fust Sanskrit pupil at Cambridge and for 
some time his only one. Sir Frederick Pollock, became twenty-five years 
later his pupil in Persian, and his last letter on Persian reachesl Professor 
Cowell on his death-bed. Dearest to him of all his pupils was Mr, K. A. 
Ned, of Pembroke, like-minded in quiet strength, keen enthusiasm, 
and unfailing kindness, and a line scholar. He later took the elementarv 
Sanskrit work for Professor Cowell. They were co-editora of the 
Dim/avadSm, and formed with Lord Chalmers, Mr. Francis, and 
Dr. House, the Guild of Translators, who, with Professor Cowell 
as their editor, rendered the Jiitaka into English; the Cambridge 
resident members meeting regularly to go through the translation. 
The work needs no commendation from me, but Professor Cowell took 
spccial pleasure in the spirit with which Mr, Francis translated his 
Pah veraes showing a gift unsuspected before, unless by his friends 
at Cams where be was a loved senior fellow. Dr, Houses PiJi WOrk 
on the Ah* developed into Sanskrit work in the translation of the 

**** * *» VP«i that his newly gained leisure 

mil he given to the East, The versatile gifts of Sir E. Denison Ro<« 

d bftTe ' s on many sides between him and ProLor 
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Cowell, but Ilia special contact with him was in Pension. We must 
always regret that Dr, Peter Giles turned from philology and Sanskrit 
to the care of a college. Professor E. V. Arnold, of Bangor, worked 
at the direst parts of metrical statistics, and hid under a quiet 
and precise maimer a keen enthusiasm. Dr* L. D. Barnett also 
rend in the 'nineties at some of the same lectures as myself, and has 
since combined the austere but invaluable work of the bibliographer 
with editions and translations that throw light on the history, the 
literature, and the thought of India. Professor Cowell was greatly 
pleased at the coining of a few foreign students. He only wished it 
had been in the time of his full vigour, for he considered it a work 
specially worth doing. Chief of these was M. A, Four her, a charming 
and sympathetic pupil, whose work on Indian art takes a high place, 
and who then joined in the reading of Kadamhan. Another was 
the son of M, Barth, the great writer on comparative religion, who was 
equipping himself to study the religions of India. 

Indian students also came, perhaps many, but of them I only saw 
a few. and did not hear their names or know their careers. 

Professor Cowell had few women pupils. He and Mrs. Cowell 
were afraid of a less sheltered life than the very noble women of 
their own youth had had, and Professor Cowell ha-1 promised her to 
take no women pupils. But their large heart conquered prejudice 
when they came to know Alias Constance Maynard, late E rincipal of 
Westfield College, and Miss Burgess (Mrs. Arnold Walla}, and they 
welcomed from time to time Girtonians to their house. I was one of 
those happy mortals, and T wjsh I could tell the charming story of 
my first introduction. I did not, however, venture to ask Professor 
Cowell to teach me Sanskrit, and my elementary work was done 
with Mr. Neil. But in 1892, when I came back to do a short piece 
of work at Girton, I asked leave to go to the public lectures, and 
received a charming letter from Mrs. Cowell saying > Me have not 
the heart to keep you from anything." Thenceforth I worked with 
him steadily till just before his death, coming most of the time once 
a week from London (part of the later years with Professor Beudall, 
sometimes with Professor Thomas) to receive a three hours' lecture 
and spend delightful hours with Mis. Cowell, in a happv friendship 
with them both for nearly nineteen years. 

I was sorry not to meet his next pupil, Mias Purtliu of New nham, 
nor to know her career. Another, Miss Lucy Peacock, of Girton, now 
Mrs. Boyce Gibson, was the first to take the Sanskrit part of the 
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Oriental Tripos, Her marriage soon afterwards led her to u different, 
but not less strenuous, mental life. A much older woman, Miaa 
Aru inkle came to deepen what she had learned in theosophy by a 
serious study of Sanskrit philosophy ; she worked with, thoroughness 
and her high character and thoughtful mind must have made their 
mark when she became head of the Theostophic College at Benares. 

I have kept the Sanskrit Professors till last. The first, in 1903, 
was E rofessor Cecil Bendall, an affectionate and loyal pupil, inheriting 
the gift of kindness with a special gift of setting people to work, even 
to the point of aggrieved surprise when lie did not find them willing 
to follow Ills advice. His brain teemed with good suggestions, which 
burst forth almost simultaneously from his lips* 

The present owner of the Chair, Professor Rnpson. urn) Professor 
F. W. Thomas, Roden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, are like the 
two sons of a fairy story between whom their father divides his 
property. Roth have a large share of the common inheritance of what 
Professor Cowdl was to his pupils. All value their kindness, their 
scholarship, their unwearying willingness to help other scholars. 
But the former has taken for his special sphere that which Professor 
Cowell in hia address to the International Congress of Orientalists, 
m London, in 1892. spoke of as among the greatest achievements of 
Western Onentali^-the making a firm foundation of knowledge 
by the study of history and inscriptions ‘ the latter inherits those 
interests which turn more on philosophy and literature. But m making 
these distinctions we find each has also a sham of the other’s special 
gifts, tte honour the par mobile f mi rum who Ktnvsnnf mip ammiV 
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interest was kindled by the vivid pictures his knowledge suggested, 
when he used kbits from a word or phrase that revealed a hidden 
life, or brought treasures from the stores nf proverbial wisdom or deep 
philosophy learned from the pandits. Hi* wide knowledge of poetry 
found parallels in Spanish or W elsh or late (ireek, And he could 
compare Sanskrit philosophy with Aristotle and Plato. Sometimes 
the parallels were not quite absolute, but the Eastern and Western 
thoughts thus brought together were like two friends of his own that 
he delighted to introduce to each other. He did not spend time on 
verbal criticism unless it was obviously necessary or ahkkgly true. 
When he s;iw the rightness of an emendation he delighted in it, though 
he dill not go out to seek it. In the same way he did not lay stress 
on style. Beginning in childhood with writing a magazine called The 
Radical r he wrote without effort and clearly, not aiming at anything 
beyond. But if a sudden image or phrase struck him as appropriate 
and beautiful, he would repeat it several times over with delight, 
' Yes, that's exactly it! J * FitzGerald unwittingly gave a wrong 
impression oi him as shy and inarticulate. He shrank indeed from 
strangers who needed small talk, and would rather listen if others 
were willing to talk; but to his pupils and all lie felt would receive 
with simplicity what he had to give, he would pour forth, almost 
at first flight, a rich store of knowledge and interest; and he both 
spoke and wrote with perfect ease and freedom from hesitation either 
in wends or in matter. 

His method with older students was to do the reading and transla¬ 
tion himself, adding his own comments and references, and willing 
to hear and discuss any suggestions offered. His pupils took such 
notes as they wished, hut he never tested their knowledge He only 
gave them his own, and left them to absorb it and be educated by it. 
Sir F. Pollock thinks his only defect was that he did not realize the 
ignorance of a pupil ; but perhaps that mattered little for those 
stimulated by him to increase their knowledge, and perhaps also he 
realized more than some pupils would think. No trouble was too 
great to hunt up a difficult allusion, or a hard piece of commentary 
or of Panini, and Ills hearere would afterwards receive postentda to 
clear up a difficulty that could not be solved in class. 

In India the reverence felt for him made the discipline of the 
College easy ; but he was never wanting in quiet firmness, and the 
power to rebuke wilful carelessness. “ He was something sacred, 7 
says one of his Indian pupils, and that was, though it might here be 
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differently oxjnrased, at the bottom of the feeling all his pupils* 
however different in character, had for him. 

It is good to have had the friendship and the teaching of such a 
man ; and we are happy to have in our midst those who can still 
catty on hia work in the same spirit of self-sacrifice and disinterested 
devotion, 1 


1 If by inidvertenef l hiv? left out some flume* with Etpefitl cUi\m 10 mention F 
[ hope tbftir owners will forgive me, *,i memory is no! h tale yuLili*. — C. M- R. 


Vis varii pn 

By Hasten REnnow 

\TISVARUPA TYA9TRA, the son of Tvaster, is the name of a 
* certain demon oF whom we hear in the Rig-Veda and elsewhere, 
Indra* the demon-hunter ]wr prifirttwe T fought with him and killed 
him; but his chief adversary no doubt was originalJy Trita Aptya, 
an old Aryan water-god p whose deeds and fame have slowly been 
usurped by the all-ovmsfaado wing Indra, 1 Reasons which cannot 
here be dwelt- upon, as I have already explained them elsewhere,* 
make it probable tliat Visvarupa was originally a serpent deity of 
the class which was later on generally styled nagm* We shall here try 
to find out something more definite concerning his original 
surroundings and sphere of activity. 

It seems obvious that Virivarupa has many characteristics in 
common with other demons of the Vedas ; but he differs from them 
in Thus he la more closely connected with the 

gods, which is expressed by his surname “ Son uf Tvn^far p , a 
name met with already in the Kig-Veda + The Vajus-texts tell 11 s that 
he was the domestic chaplain (ptmJiita) of the god& ? but this detail is 
unknown to the composers of the hymns. Rrhasputip the famous 
purokifa of the gods, is also called a son of Tvagt&f d p 23+ 17}, 

hut we hear very little concerning their mutual relations; the 
Yajus-texts, on the other hand, tell us that Tvastar flew into a mighty 
rage over the murder of VHvarfipft fet e.g. &Br* t i* 6 t 3 t fi), Anyhow, 
he had well deserved his Fate, for in secrecy he Favoured his own 
relatives, the Asuras, 3 

As for Tvaafar, he is rather a suspicious member of the Vedic 
pantheon. He has heen connected with Indra, he has got his proper 
share ol the sacrifices; still already in the RigAeda he is at times an 
open adversary of Indra. Such conditions are still more prevalent Lu 
the Yajur-Vedns; and this is only natural, as they are no doubt 
based on conflicts connected witK the ritual. Tvaatar is clearly 
described as a of Soma, and to this dignity be has an older 


1 Cf* my tlir*th frifti i (1. pc>&iii r lG£7h 

1 CL Itw. *it. T pp- It *q. # 17 frq,, 41. 75 

1 Hf ia cflI3ed /i.fwnr prtjpi 7«V + u k 5. I , I i K8* lik, 10, Tva^*r hjwl 

ihu» imurtf-U a tfftiHjfcfe Afui-». 
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ckim than even Indra.* Probably he belongs to another set of gods, 
v«, the Asoras, just like Yarupa, with whom he shares the quality 
of being a cosmogonic deity, a creator god. We do not hear that 
Indra killed Tvasfar a ; but he violently robbed him of his Soma 

( r *- .* *> et*.), being the stronger of the two. It is at this 

point that Tvastar procreates India’s mortal enemy Yrtra. 

According to my opinion, the Devos very probably took over 
the Soma sacrifice from the Was. The strife between these two seta 
of deities is easily mbelligible—but how can we then explain the 
relationship between YifvarSpa and Tvastar ? The solution might 
possibly be found in VlrfyarOpa’s puroAilaship, for, Just aa Agni and 
ri r haspati, the two great, pnrohiia’s of the gods, were sons of Tvas t *r 
VtWfipa also came to be looked upon as such. However, in'the 
Kig-Vedn FiAvarupa Tvatfia is not a purobUu. though he U once 
mentioned as an authority on sacrifice {x, 76, 3 c -d, d. JB 2 153 1) 
The Rig-Veda, always intent upon justifying the deeds of Indra, lees 
in \ livampa chiefly the demon doomed to destruction. And the 
for he* being killed is the uatial one : like other demons he is 
the possessor of cows coveted by India, who appropriates them after 
havxng slam his foe. To admit that Ytfvnrupa was a purohUa would 
also be to admit of h.s being a Brahmin. Thus his murder would in 
reality be the murder of a Brahmin ; and the Yujur-Vcdns which are 
1^ partial to Indra, actually accuse him of this gru^me crime. 

ar »s I can see -and I shall give some reason* for my opinion 

preoen%-\jAvan.p-i was originally u serpent deity closely connected 
wilt, a pre- \ edic saerdace. The nature of this connection seems to 

Hive been that the cult of which he was himself the centre became 
sacrifice ' * * thu * h(> ■» authority upon 

7^lr t T ° f tbe **• > though ;J Of 

Tuistar-with whom ho may even previously have had some 
conation -and a -orvant of the Vedic gods, he was still suspect 
rii . t"fu Un 0b i“i 0 “ <im ' s Pnniit T* The Whole ended in a 

rr- tru ui n&t **** & 

:z j m ■■ ^ ■***• *-*«. « 

Various observations may present themselv™ concerning VMvarQpa. 


sAjwu 


J Lf, tt I * itp 4fif, 10* wlinry Indra u&vg ■ dj,,™.., f * - ,, 

■ ' l8 - “■ " hm - >» «« ■>«» 1. 
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As for iiia name, it seems far too abstract ami colourless to be that 
of a real demon. Like other names, ns e r g. Vrtra t Vala. or *Su$na 9 
it was probably only an appellative meaning <l possessed of all forms ” ; 
and the same was probably the case with his other name. Triiimtn 
iL the three-headed one ” a One might easily suggest that his name was 
altered when introduced into the Vedic hymns* The heavenly 
Gandharvas: Svaua. Bhmja, etc., had to take up other names aa 
\ ibhu, etc^ in order to be allowed into the sacrificial enclosures, 
TS., l f 2 t 7 f h ; VS, r 4, 27 ; 3, 6 + 2 h 24. A similar instance seems 

to be that of the Ftbhu’s (cf. MV,, i, tftl, 5-6)* 

Under these circumstances, there can bo little doubt concerning 
the origin of the name Viivarupa. It undoubtedly seems unsuitable 
lor a serpent deity ; however, it excellently suited who is 

the creator of all (animal} forms. Thus, in SV^ in, oft, 1%, we find the 
following line : dem& tw$fd smrita riivariipuh pujxtaa pmjdh jmnidha 
jajanety and in the Yam a-Yarn!-hymn (x, 10, 5} tit is jtmita devc is 
ftwf#a miifa vUmrupak has, according to the opinion of YaniI P created 
the twins as dampali already in the womb. With i» 13, 10ri-A; iha 
tmsplram agriyam ri&mmpam upa cf. be* 5, 9 : tmMmrn 

wjmjftm gnpam pHmyammm a h\m\ l From such purges it is quite 
obvious that Tvnstar is a cosmogonic deity ; thonee the identification 
with Savitar and the epithets tigriijn and titimja. Aiid we mav further 
remember that he has brought forth the ^ two great twin enpa ”, 
be, l leaven and Earth, and filler] them with tvmt. 

However, ere [ go further into this matter, I should like to point 
out that Tvasfar, who within ritual appears nminlv as a god of 
fertility s -= whether of crops or of living beings—has really gone through 
a long development. We are aware, in Ancient India, of two main 
phases of cosmogonic speculation. The later one Only becomes visible 
in the later parts of the Rig-Veda and in the Athnrva-Veda and ends 
in the well-known hrahman-dtma ft-speculation. The earlier one, 
again, which is found in the older parts of the Rig-Veda, attaches 
itself to the highest conceptions of that religion, the greatest deity 
of which is Vanina ; it has already developed the conception of one 
single primal God (cf. RV~, i, I64 r S. 10; iii + 56 t 2), who represents the 

1 /*lf t no doubt cofrrDl ly rentiers agri^t by"first-boni M t whifc ftoyn^r Inialftltii 
it a4 th* first one- M , Cf* at&o A V * xi, 0, A: tvaf&ram. fijritpim kr$mru ,B we itrldrraft 
TTA$i,Af mi the hwul fcl < Whiia^y-Lmiimmrv). 

1 In this conn^iion l cmnnni enter further u\mn ihnw ind otfeers of bii 
ebmictfriftiitf* And mvliiR (on uiich of. HiUcbrandt, | , «J + J/^rW^jri'c, i, 013 gq.$ 
Oldenburg, RtL d, F4&, 1 IS" *q, s MaedmBll, VtdU tfyttotagf, ilfl yq.y 
vol vi. past 1 31 
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mahad toumtmm d him of ItV.,ui,m, and w only faintly to 

he observed. This religion, which for the sake of shortness wc may 
call the Amman, has, through high moral conceptions and -through its 
unlimited faculty of cosmogonic speculation, reached a height 
comparable to that of the great religious of Babylonia and Egypt— 

and that at a time when the Devas still devoted all their time to 
lighting and revelries in Sonia, 

To come back to Tvastar, he scarcely developed into a majestic 
moral censor like \ anujia. He is, however, undoubtedly an old god of 
procreation and fertility-witness even Iris name-*',id he slowlv 
developed into a sort of demiurge, a Visvakarmnn of the Asuras, 
Thm he was an Asura is obvious from RV tJ i, 1 J 0 , 3 rd (of- 5): team 

Z "T ™ tr<1 * V,t hh< ^ tni ™' '*«'» «”<(«>» <‘krnm caturmyam. 
Those addressed here are the It bin,.,, who, amongst other tricks 

during there nvalr j with Tvastar knew how to make one drinking- 
cup into fourA That (Uumspa i„ this verse really means Tvastm 

f i, 20 . 6 ; «te _ 

! 1 ata7t<l II W- b 1M. 4. 5; 

33, 5). He Again meet with this Asura a divine tigum in a 

Zn n 7T Ti.*^ * appcttK as * "*<* Aphrodite, 

represent, H (7r * ' ^ part ^‘ V 18 activc «* » creator, partly 

represents the fmihmng power of the heavenly waters. The latter 

££ o;,n b ::^: t h r,::r mm " n *•*“» «*• - *■» 

If, now, we tun, to the verse RV., iij, 3 g_ 4 

nd r,,.„ rih „ fSpo iMrlSu . [( 

” tod thu A»nn in lie shape ot a ball rtyl«| Th 

“* t r- ». a* k»«» wn „ttL 2 ; 

tbe r. ,r MO, i“ *• *—«-» toM k y a. ^ZZi 

situation amp J; |“ ^^ L " ’'*"•‘"“>8. Tl,.n th. 

, n . 1 nuBe ' cr t remember that the sun itself is 

a young bull surrounded by cows i u , 

M t(« *k . , , - cuns ' l e ’ *be heavenly waters, cf, v 45 
• Thus the second half would mean • : a V 1 

an ■ ia the great nurnc of 


1 Cf,frl\ + ih 20* fl ; H(J + fi + g ; I*. . ^ „ , it 
A,’.. Vi, 47, 3; ocMnw, y?y. iv -». *; 3s, - 2 -. W 4 -. 

S4i*»o* According tq which the Asurn’i, iwi,’ * h " <l "' of 

* Cf. verve So, where Z slvitZ ^ ^ * 1jW C *"® tv **' ar »“ Atniro. 

* CWdaev Uwte* «***, by , -i . (dto Wwfc) 
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tlie Asur*-bull; m Yisvariipa be baa ascended to the immortals (be. 
the heavenly waters}/' 1 The creative activity of the primeval bull 3 
h mentioned in verse 5 (ei 7), Ilia creation is administered by the 
“two grandsons of Heaven” (dim nnpdtd), probably Vanina and 
Mitra n Also both RodasT are administrators if we be allowed to refer 
the ijuwm in verse 9a [ipimm pmituwja mlhisio maho ] 3 to them. 

An adequate expression of this creative power of the primeval 
bull is found in his fertilizing the waters from which the universe 
springs. As is well known, they first of atl brought forth Agni in the 
shape of H trap yaga rbha ; and this may well be connected with the 
myth of Agui being procreated by Tvasfnr and the waters, 4 We 
meet with the ball in the Asrnnt hymn. Hi. 55 (17), where it is aaid of 
his making the cows fertile : yad anymu vmabho romrili so (mya*mift 
yulhe m dadhSti retake As far as I can see. his name was mentioned 
in the verse 19, quoted above (dews tva$f& tamta m£varujxih)+ with the 
characteristic addition that he ''hat den Nachwuoha vermeil rt und 
in grosser Zahl erzengt und alle dim sind seine Qcschopfe" 
(GeHner), RV^ r iii* JSfi too, iso Visvetievfih-liynmof tlie same character 
as the preceding one T and especially remarkable for its numerous 
triads, of. verse 3 :•— 

tripSjQBgo Vf§abho vmorujxs uta Iryudhd purudha projdmu 

tryarnkah patyatc mdhindvdnf &a reiodhd ttrsabkab ta&vaiimm || 

The bull Yisvariipa possesses three bellies, three udders T and three 
faces—features resembling those found in the Farjanya livmn F R F. P 
vii, 101 ; and d is 6a there. That the word guvdm must form a 
supplement to Msmfindm, and that this expression denotes the 
heavenly waters is quite obvious from the following lines. Terse 4o* 
c-ef F describes, according to my humble opinion, the meeting of the 
bull with the cows : ahfufoi tisdm padavir abodhi . . , . | dpa& rid 
mwkl uram&nta i&?lk frihay wb tjanfih pari pm avrnjan ]|,* What is 

1 SkymijM explain it quite well: tw r h manA art fftim t juitini. GeEcIncr tiKtulfltp*: 
11 Ah VLh v a riipa (nUgestaltei) hat cr un h ti=rt»l l»-Jj+- (Nunu'ij} iDgeDoznm t*n t " and Add* 
in a footnote : M l>lr uiiidcrblirhi-n Nu»n *\m\ dir Kain^n, d Ji. Euuchrr^n <|pr 
t'n^tertklichen, die Hindum libtter, rpl. J + OS* 4," 

1 On tliin ba'mg cf. HY^ Uh 3 : iv* 3, 10; x T 5.7 ; 129,5 ; ,1 J\ + ri. 4,3 ; si, 
1. 54 ; fialdnrr, t T htr*eit#n$, i F 342; note. 

* Ct* iv, m r 7, whore even the s&crihe* i# the venire of ilicir activity. 

4 Cl /fl r . + x F 7 i 40, 9; and furtlier, i*9i\ 2; iii F 29, IJ {A^ni 4i 
and 14 (Agni born *i»ir r?,i*yAt jiitharAl). 

1 Cl. vii, 101, 1 c^rf. Gnldner jutggenta tlmi the hu]l i* P«j*ny*. 

1 I tni unnble huro lo folJcw (SrldiHf, who Ondi in tliin t«to u piqp RvmmiApen* 
en db (j«ohichte inm PurchmAnch doreh die FTlj&h " iii, 33), cf- H V. 

l 7 f*rKt£UH$ i, 3fk3, hole- 
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meant by Mtika at$m is better understood by a comparison with 
Jiy j ( 71 ^ 8; total sue* reio mjifeuM dyuur abhlke, where abfiika 
undoubtedly refers to the act of cohabitation, padam again means 
“ guide, tender ”. 1 Consequently, I translate iii T 56, 4a thus: “At 
the meeting (colmbitotion) with them (the cows) he appeared as the 
leader.” * In o-d the description is continued thus : " The divine 
waiters were in love with him, going separate ways they slipped away 
from him," 1 To the female beings mentioned here belong the three 
11 mermaids ” in verse He ■ dstoifr ttsro apyuh, cf< also 

verse 2c. These are perhaps the triad I|a, Sarasvati, and Bharat!, 
with whom we frequently meet; and it seems highly probable that 
they should he identical with the three dhimmh in KV* t v, 09, to 
whom correspond the three prolific bulls, ch verso 2 : — 

irdmdr dktnavo tnni modAtifiiad frindhm'o duh/e | 

tratjax tosthuT ijMibhams fitpulw dhiwinfuutm rrtodM p i dyumuntnh ]| 
When praising a real bull one calls him TvugtThe hymn 
A V \, ix ? 4, is an firpMfi, and a difficult and mythologically very 
important one. 4 What mainly interests na here is this. The un¬ 
intelligible parts of the first ten lines arc chiefly a result of the complete 
intermixture of the ooamologic primeval bull, a bisexual being 
at once fertilizing and procreating, with Tvastar as well as with 
the earthly hull. The individual features of these three are mixed 
together in a bewildering woy t rf. c.g. verse 3 : pumdn antarmn 
stfmriruh jmyatvBn tnmh hibandfuim rmblto bibharii \ ium iwdrdtfa . . . 
fodam agnir vahttiu jafcvedah || where in c-ri we hear of the bull 
sacrificed to India, while a-b speak of the primeval bull as identified 
with Tvostar. For the expression vuxoh leabandha reminds us altogether 
too much of Tvaflars Soma-vessel not to alltide to that. We 
again find this vessel in verse 6ri^6 i— 

smwtuM parijowi JtulaAam bi&ktrd tmstd rvpfimm janitd pasunam || 

" Thou earnest a brimful cup of Soma, Tva^ar, creator of forma, 
of cattle. 13 From what bus been said above it seems obvious that 
toasts is here a proper name, and not a substantive meaning “ creator ” 
( Whittlev-Laiiman). And what creator in bull-shape would carry a 
Soma-cup except Tva^tar, conceived as the primeval bull ? 

J Cf- ftiroprnd 4 

1 GrlUner tnniftktca : " fni ml setui. Irinka Augraihfick Wunle jhr Pfadfindpr 

crwfrkL.” The iffaM W to iii + 15-3-, 5 wj,, jiukS \U m A3,0, afforda els no toim^rrablt help. 

■ OF Gelduer, JSF. UUrMtzu^ i ( 303. 

* Cf, NiUobr*ndl ± Fed. HftAoIiVrf, Ut fid., J* 330, 
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It exactly fits the cosmogonic aspect of Tvustur (or the primeval 
bull) that during the period of creation lie was active ill the primeval 
waters; he is even called their father, ef. verse 46: pita mahatam 
gargardtiani “ the father of the great ocean depths In this quality 
and prominently in that of a cos in to creator—he became, of course, 
connected with other deities whom the philosophers nf a later Vedic 
age honoured with the attributes of world-creators. Especially the 
Sun (Aditya or Savitar), when identified with the Agni of the sacrifice, 
is raised to that place of honour; and amongst other names we are 
reminded of those of Viivsfcarman, Punisa, and Prajapati, with whom 
Tvastar shams the character of a sexual procmator. In the 
speculative Yajns-texts TviLstur simply is the Sun viewed as a creative 
power. The KauUka Sutm identifies him with Savitnr and with 
Prajnpati. 1 Consequently, one might feel inclined to bring the line 
AT., be, 4, '2a : apam yo ayre pratkm babhum into connection with 
TS„ xiii, 4]<i-6: adityam gatbham paywa mmandhi sakcurasya 
pratiihfiin viivarujXt)>i, This passage refers to that part of the 
Aynicnyaita when the human bead is deposited in the vkha, the fire-pot 
which, amongst other things, also contains milk. Pnttitm obviously 
means “ coincidence with, equivalent of something 1 and sitorosja 
signifies .vimmpi. ns is shown by the preceding verses and $Br.. vn. 
ft, 2, 13; viii, 7, 4, 9. The bull is the “ equivalent ” of the primeval 
waters, i.e. of the universe (ef. qjfls), just as is the aditya garbha. 
The correspondence perhaps is a little bit unclear, but it in still there. 

Thus it is not in the least astonishing thut the speculation busying 
itself with Tvastar should have formula ted the thesis : tm^tedam 
viivam bkamimm jttjiina, while at the same time it emphasizes that the 
t»7ro (lei'id'uwttfi is ft creation of his. T*S., 29, fk*; 5, 1, 11. 4. 

The whole universe thus is his rftpa. And, when he is combined 
with that other form of the Primeval Being, viz,, Parana, he is an id to 
have given him his ru pa. This seems to be the meaning of 14., xxxi, 
17, a verso following upon the purusn-hymn (w, M6) f— 

adbhyah sanMrtvh pf&ivyai ratfa on vi&tnkarmana* samamrtntdyn j 
(asya tmsta n tdadJuid rupam rti tan ti>nrttjax<ja dtvatvam Sjdmm ogre || 

The subject is jmtu$a. With 6 cf. verse 18, and HI ., s, 121, 1 ■ 
hiramjayuThhah samavartatogre. In c we leam that ‘ Tvastar moves 


1 Cfr Weber, ■md' /'arunfci. 3* 1 ! *7- 

» Hie /'It., to mlit thiH pasm-tfe uid l’S„ it, AS, h»» introduced a special meaning 
of pralimS, viz. “ creator This i», no doubt, wholly unnecMMry. 
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on, creating his form *\ According to AY, r xi, 8, 18, the gods then 
entered into purum. 

Tvastnr's Activity generally consists in providing Heaven and 
Earth with rupa't. In RV. W x t 110, % the Mar mto yajiyfin, 
s.e r Agni p is asked to convey to the sacrificial enclosure: the one 
fi e. Tvsisfat) who fW dy&vdpriMm jamtrl riipair apimlad bhumnani 
x m. Heaven and Earth, or both Rodam n are here described as 
two prolific women {vi£m*ya jarngitrypu). and the nT pa's are their 
offspring. Tvagfcar's special activity consists in creating them Inside 
the womb ; and ffF,, x, 184 ? describes, from a cosmic point of view, 
his activity amongst men and animals. The act of procreating has 
called into existence certain ** Sondergcitter ” cf, x. 18*1 p 1 1 

rixnur fjomjn katpayatu Ivastd rupani piiH&Uu [ 

d sihCGfu prajapatir dhald gnrbham dadhatu te |j 

and Tvastar is one of these gods, While, however, the activities of 
these other deities are quite obvious, his field of action is not quite 
clearly defined. Say ana's explanation may be correct: Ivaffd tanu- 
hiriaifaimmjmico d&wi m tupani nimpahlni strlhytpumshiibhi- 
vgafijakani ahnani pim&utu | amyavikarotti fj Sayana consequently 
suggests that Tvastnr provides the embryo with the characteristic 
marks of sex, and further develops them. In this connection the 
translation “ form ” is rather colourless, just as in AY*, % 25, 
10 sqq n : dhatxk 2 AreMh&w tupendsyd wajyd gavtmjoh \ pumdmmm 
putTam a dhehi, etc. The expression irmtJicna rupentt is. rendered by 
W hitney-Ijniman, "with best forms." However, it rather means: 
* L with the best sex characteristics,” he, a child of male sex. 3 For 
the “best” of these characteristics are even those which denote a 
male chili The birth of a daughter is a method thtltkham. 

In literature Tvosfar is known as the creator of cattle m well as 
of rupa's. And it is quite interesting to observe how these two aspects 
of his activity are often united in a remarkable way. Such is the case 
already in RY., i, IBS, D: lva#a rupani hi pmbktih jw.dun vihmM 
samdnajt % 3 Cf, further AY. r ii, "26, 1 ; da yantu pa&am + e # tmsfa 
ijrxam nlpadhajani itfeZtf, where Whitney-Lanman translate nTpfi- 
dAcyum by <J form-givings while in a note they remark that it might 

* €t* A r. v v* sa fc 5. 

1 En V«r*e« 11—13. insult) of t hi* irtj^mh r wn'toA. and prtijfipate. 

1 For rap *«n Hignifymns*'*04. ri. J. J. Mfr.ver, m Am^rn m 

' I f. I vi p i p 8* 5; S, ft, 2 |ef. i[ ¥ l b 8* 3); jS fl#-,., ii p 4+ 3 fc 17; jcitJ, l p 8, 7; 
TBr .* i p 4, 2, I ; PBr. t ii p 10, 3 r * 
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as well be a synonym of rupaiii “ forms ", -4F., be, 4, fi, has already 
been quoted above. 1 The suggestion thnt in these passages there 
exists a direct connection between pahi and rXjxi is further corroborated 
by the expression : twsta mi paifntam tnilhuitanSm rupakrtr Kggding 
translates these words (in &Br., xiii, 1, 8, 7) thus: " Tvustar. doubt- 
less, is the fashioner of the couples of animals '; Professor Keith 
again renders TS„ vi, 1, 8,5, thus: “ Tvast fir is the maker of the forms 
of offspring, of pairings ”, and TS„ vi, 3, 6. 2, thus: “ Tvastar is the 
form-maker of the pairings of cattle.’ Such translations, however, do 
not meet the real sense of these passages. Rftpa, according to my view, 
here has a more realistic sense, closely related to the one we thought 
probable in Iff'., x, 184. I. In &Br. t xiii, 1,8,7, the words in question 
are made clear with the help of the preceding motifra : feast re tafvpdya 
imihS tmdre puturSfydya svSheti “ to Tvastar rich in semen smhd, to 
Tvastar possessed of mnny ru/xi’s weAo / ” We find the same thing 
in TS., vi, ], 8, 5, where the i yujttmthta says to his wife ; tmsfmafi k 
napctftt whereupon follows tvazta mi, etc. (cf. above). In both passages 
Tvastar is the god of sexual life. 

However, the most important passage for defining the sense of 
rupatrt is PBr., ix, 10, 2, zq. (with which cf, the shorter version in 
TBr., i, 4, 7, 1), which deals with the prdyaicitta to be imposed upon 
the socrificer whose sacrificial stake (yitpu) has brought forth saplings: 
(Wiryam rai etasmdd mnatm (rrhn tfja iwlritpim rTryttm anmdyam 
prajSh paMvo ’pakrawavii ytaytt y8pa rirohati za ’team pufnyBn 
hharUvh j| 2 || tmMram jxizum bakarfipam ahibheta tmzta mi paiunSqi 
rdpCimim vibirtd tarn etw tad upadhSmti so ennui tejaemdritjana 
ruwNsnswfytia pmjaya pasabhih pitittth sauuird/mipiti soiivi tazya 
pratfaidUih || 3 j). According to the opinion of the commentary the 
sacrificial animal which is called baftumpa is in reality a mm (r%n). 
This is meant to symbolise the words of the TBr .: tntyfd mi rupandm 
tie “ Tvastar rules over the ropi’t The commentary on the PBr. 
explains this in the following way: mnarupasijn tvatfvi c a 
mmbandhayoyyatdm Sfut \ tWftd khtjht pc/iffiwni garndbidiii ifdm 
ptimsparatp vibhinndni fiipayi tezdiii vihtrtS nvidhan i (carta, fa (Jut 
co taittirliffikam ySvoo chm tffi tttaxah Siktazya lirwfd rrtjwiii nhiroti 
(mac chvo mi prajiiijatr iti tat lentt bahurvpt&a paiuna torn tvaftarom 
upadfidmli, etc. From this * it is suffidently dear that Tvastar develops 

* Cf. p, 474. 

« Cl. JtP., », 143, 10 i iii, 4, *; vii. 3, J>{ I’S.. JMtii. 20; 5, 4, 4, 

1 The quotation from the Saiphiti of the Taittirfy*'s (s TS., i, S, 9, 1. 
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the semen poured into the womb 1 ; without his working on it 
(aioArfriU)), the rcto-s would not prove fruitful. So many rupa'.s will 
be born, as he produces (tn-iaroh) out of it. In this connection, thus, 
the word rflps simply means * + embryos (of men or animals) No 
doubt Tvastur was originally a deity of agricultural tribes, to whom 
was attributed the important function of super Id tending the creative 
activities of the herds. The expression pajufinm mithnndnam rupakrt 
1 would consequently translate by 14 creator of the embryos of animal 
couples " or—if mithuna were a synonym of nmithmm —“ creator of 
the embryos at the pairing!* of animals." Because Tvastar’s rUpa's 
denoted above all the embryos of cattle* the word nwpo also came 
to moan simply " cattle, domestic animat H * This is the case in &Br. t 
ii r 2 r 3. - (cf. TS.p i p 5, l). We are told here that the gods onoe (the 
TS; .says at n battle with the Asurus) deposited their valuables 3 
with Agni. And these pprecioua things consisted in stirvdni rftpdni 
yd n * &t if fit u • 'ft u i yan i edmnydui. Eggelmg translates this by “nil 
forms, both domestic and wild ft ; it is, however, more correct to render 
it by “all their car tie, domesticated as well as undomesticated *\ 
Agni* however, disappeared together with all these rupa\ Thanhs to 
the circumstance that Tvaafar behold the punarfidhtya, he succeeded 
in finding Agni K who handed them over to him : twtnad dhw hastram 
i*ri nrpanlli tmatur htj mi tarvam mpam upa ha tvevdnyah praja 
ydml so ydvtii m iva tisthante. 

Having thus tried to ascertain the true nature of the rum's of 
Tvaster, we shall proceed to explain why his sou, the demon 
Vtimrupa, was known just by that name. This name, robbed of its 
cosmogonic majesty, exactly tits a god of the herds such as was 
originally Tvastan It is also to be observed that in H¥. t m t 55, 19, 
the tmsfa savitd rihnrtipah is a person of whom It is said ■ puposa 
prajtih purudha jajdm. And it need not be especially emphasised 
that in Rl\< x r 10, 5* the act of procreation forms the main topic. 

Concerning the demon Vi4var&pa t wo have to observe that he* like 
Tvo^or, is a possessor of cow-herds, c:L RV. r x p 8* 8-9 ; 76, 3, 3 One 
can scarcely avoid associating him with the crowd of demons in the 
It igA eda r \ rtra above all, but also Susna* Kuyava, Naanuci* etc,, who 
Eire often said to be possessors of cattle-herds. Moreover* he appears to 

1 Cf. iSijBr +i l* % 2, 10: Irn-fM mi *thkjtri rvbt ritu rtrfi - 4 y 4 f [15. g* 

124, 133. 136. * ‘ S ‘ 

* TS. ]i*?i ntmj-tpfl tMHM. 

* We art rtlBintkd ol th* drt#on Pi-thon u 4 pOMcasof of eo wt c J Sir J G Fruryr 

an IVuifUMriw, x* 6. 6. + ' 
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Vitf identical with the throe?-headed dragon *-f£i Bakdla in the Avista, 
whom Uraetaona killed just as Trita killed Yiivtrupa. If this suggestion 
be correct, he is a native local deity of the type of the Nfigos. As 
ancrh he was above all a deity of fertility of procreation to whom one 
turned to obtain human as well as animal offspring. As is well 
known, this b still done. Childly women in India still with confidence 
approach the Nagas t believing them to be able to satisfy their ardent 
desire for children. Such an idea is closely connected with the 
superatition, common all over the world, according to which serpents 
are mystically related to sexual life. Perhaps we need only remember 
the snakes coiling around the liJlfja of .Siva. As for North-western 
India in special, we are reminded of the following words concerning 
the Singhs, or serpent deities of the Punjab ; 11 They have a great 
power over milch cattle, The milk of the eleventh day after calving 
is sacred to them, and libations of milk are always acceptableA 11 
In the mountainous tracts it is common custom that after calving the 
milk is for a shorter or longer time (a couple of days up to a whole 
month) taboo to human beings; during that period it is sacred to the 
dtoid, who os a rule is a Nag. No doubt the Nag cult is a sort of 
original religion of these parts ; in many places, however, it has been 
more or less overshadowed by the worship of Hindu gods, above all 
and his spouse Devi. The milk Is collected and made into butter 
and ghee, which on certain days is sacrificed to the deity. At the end 
of the stipulated period a festival with animal sacrifices is celebrated, 
and after that the milk is no more tabooed.* We further know that 
in the valley of the Ravi a goat is sacrificed when a cow calves for the 
first time. After that it is considered sufficient to smear the face of 
the de&td with milk, butter, etc* 5 This seems to prove that: the sacrifice 
is simply one of gratitude for the successful calving. Generally, the 
Nnga m the guardian of cattle and of water-springs. People think 
that if he is not propitiated, the calves will die and the cows dry up; 4 

s Sir JJeii/i! JhlfeLnun. Cirtunu* titport for iht Punjab, ISS3. j til; LI. G. Row, 
A rtf of the Trrf»* and Ctule* o/ the Ftmjalh cjnwi tftrfMIVjf Frontier Fn>rinet r 

U 143 

1 Of- Rpbp, !oc. ell.* i + 

* Cf. JicMe, Lnc. ait, p i. i33, ft in starkly possible to hj:tvf with ihn fdBowjng 
WDCdn oE hint " I Jim inclined lo- ajjnw with flat —mi to he the iemujhI belief at 
the ppojilo nruLLEirj n« that Clwi cPUim in poictljcd for Unr prolUonly." Fdf p thie problem 
niiiiruiL In* aoIwU with a sifiapfa rCih-rT-tH-t? to “ the tnulu priietiptfl ill the** hilhWe 
nut not furjjvE how deep in tbe ncnll or tb« pf^ple iiti the belief in thi- power of the 
Nit^ ; and tlii* mikca it ln|ihEy improbable' that tbi- ifil^ on the Kirj flbna|i:l— 
even in nur Uav.«i-— prrhirm Jiurh rites for economic purpose only, 

* OJdhfkitW *" Native F&iLlui in thfr HimalfcVttV* (TAf Contemporary Bering, March, 
IflSSjh 407, 41*. 
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In summing up let us return to Vedie conditions. From what lias 
been said above it appears to me obvious that the name Yikvarupa, 
an appellative of Tvnatar and of certain serpent demons alike, must 
allude to their power over the cattle and its procreative activities. 
For there is not the slightest reason for suggesting that Vihxirupa 
bad originally a somewhat hazy abstract sense; nor does it 
seem credible that the serpent demon was thought of as ** possessing 
all forms Viiixinljxi. according to my humble opinion, can mean 
nothing but ' L presiding over, procreating the whole animal creation, 
all animal shapes ”, 



A Curious Case of Idiomatic Sanskrit 

By F. Otto Schkadek 

| X the Introduction to his translation of the Vaikhdnasa* 
smdrtamtra (p. xiii fit) Professor Cahnd has called attention to 
certain Tamiliscis in the said work, such as anijdm vimfmm ktiryal 
{= V4.ru pentmi vivdt&m reptu-kollfr-irntu jw) t veddv * , . adhtfayamim 
k&rati, etc* In a work like the Yail'hdm&i-sitirQ, which is obviously 
not written in the best Sanskrit, this is not very surprising, nor can 
it be said that these irregularities render the text unintelligible 
anywhere* But there seem to be, even in the works of well-known 
Sanskrit authors, cases of Sanskrit influenced by the vernacular which 
actually embarrass the reader. One such case is the following one 
which I came across recently in ^anknriknnnda T s Bhutpi mdgXid-vpukhgu. 

Bhag. Gild xvi, 19-20 is the passage from which Madhva, though 
lie docs not comment upon it or refer to it elsewhere so far as I know, 1 
must have derived his dogma of the etemalitv of the two lowest hells 
{tdmiifm and amlhu4dmisra) r All the remaining commentators. 
Smartta or not, do not understand the passage as the Mndhvos do, 
but think of some sort of lowest existence, not in hell but in some of 
the lower kingdoms of nature, continued for ever. he., presumably, 
until the end of the Kalpu P s ^niikaranandu flunks of quickly repeated 
existences,, without intervals* in the form of plants, stones, or 
Piidcas, and he says of those who have earned for themselves this 
unfortunate lot: feyom pn uah pit mr-jti mmnmra ne rim m iadddi 
api mat-prdptir ftrfi {introduction to sloka 20), and again {summing 
up his comment): adh&dftafi -putanam mtm knddeid api irgyah- 
prdplir gasman ndsti tasmdd huddhimdn sudd T T . tfoteia. 

Now. what docs this mean 1 Reading the avatarapa only and 
unaware yet of what follows, the reader is bound to understand the 
first sentence about as follows: “ Not without having been bom 
and died again and again is there any hope for them ever to reach 
me/" and he will wonder what need there was for emphasizing that 
those worst of villains sunk down (according to the comment on the 
preceding sloka) into the animal kingdom want many rebirths for 
attaining Liberation. But, coming to the second sentence, he will 
hardly be able to believe that this goal can be reached by “ falling 
down lower and lower I ” He may then try to understand this 

* Hi* fplbwvn d& explain and quote it. 

* tfnthniA-Punirui (e«3iv* 10® 111.) dfifltare* th* torture* of Maha-tAfflirtr* to last 
M w long sfv the earth Hiat*", and aitailarlj sotno other Fuiiriaa »pe&k of samo 
particular!v terrible bell. 
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expression ns a mere inconsiderate variation of tie corresponding 
compound in the first sentence, but own so will find it very strange 
that should even twice hold out a hope to the arch-sinner to which 
there is no hint whatever in the sloka concerned. 

The solution of the riddle is simply this that &, while writing 
Sanskrit, has been thinking in Kamrcse. The first sentence must 
have been present to his mind in about the following form: amri^e 
im-tirigi junauamaranamgat allude trndigv mat-prapti illaiv Hid, 
i.e.; To-them again-and-aguin birtlis-and-deaths not-hemg-true 
ever obtnining-me oertainly-is-not (will-not-be).” The crux is altade, 
the so-called negative verbal participle of the defective verb at “ to 
be true, right, proper, valid It is declared to be rindrtham in the 
£sihd;inusasana and translated accordingly by &, as we have seen. 
Ah n matter of fact, however, it has developed a variety of meanings 
most of which cannot bo correctly rendered by vinS, This is evident 
from Kittels many examples of the employment of nttade in his 
Grammar oj the Kannada Language fp. 360 fib). E.g., in mnn allude 
matte ketacaru bandarn “ besides him some others came ” (K.) allude 
means, indeed, “without counting," but in the sense of “in 
addition to , while niio is merely exclusive. Only in certain negative 
statements (or rhetorical questions) aUatle approaches the meaning of 
vino, as, e.g., in jinan allude deoar 0^1 r’e, which K, renders by “ are 
[there Bin] gods except Jins! As against this, however, compare the 
following sentences composed of the affirmation of a fact and 
negation of its opposite: ijdiiiva-bhil't/j>'nge niadmvtptn ddaradino 
mdlpen alladt duhiteyam bhavige kodeth “ AdiSiva-dcvotee-to marriage 
reverently f shall-give not-being-truc daughter worldling-to shall* 
not-give ” (K. : “except 1 reverently marry [her] to a devotee of 
Adriiva. I do not give this [any] daughter to a worldling ”); Min 
mmaT ’ dfpmid' aUade tnosam A«T ddit'? “ .Milk curds becoming not¬ 
hing-true curds milk may-become V ■ (K.: “Except that milk 
becomes curds, could curds become milk ? •'). Here Me is 
“ inversely” or “as against", and, in Sanskrit, perhaps amjatM 
or pmfyuta, but certainly not vinS* 

There can be no doubt, then, that mud is nothing but a wrong 
translation, while he really meant to say; te*7m pmahpitmr-jamm- 
tnarane etn [viAifc], no- in kadacid api matprapiir a$ti. Whether bis 
mother-tongue was Kan&rese or Tamil I am not quite sure. I took 
it to be Kanare.se, because be was a teacher of Vidv&rayya’s. !r it 
was Tamil, his vtnS is a translation of aUdmal which is used in the 
very same way as Kanarese nlladr. 



Lda navai^a-Uebersctzungen in „ Kucischer Sprache * 4 

&m den Sammlungen des India Qjpct in London 
Yon E. Sieg uiiti W + Bteouso 



IE im britiseben Besitz befiiKl lichen HaiidsthrLftfiischatze in 


Tochariseher Spniche gehbren bb auf gan z vcrscliwindende 
Rest* 1 tier Mundart B an, die In England nach dem Yorgang von 
Prof, S viva in J/ L vi * nh rr Kuchean Language ” bezeicbnet zti vrcrdcn 
pflegt. Den Gnmdstock bildet die „ Hoe rule Collection *% die nach 
Prof. Hocmle's Tod dem India Office ubenFiesen wurde, Ibr hatte 
mupriinglich aueh die 42 Blatter umfasaende HainEekrift mediziniselien 
In Ini Lis angehort T die u liter dem Kamen jy Weber MS9. Part lx and 
Macartney MSS, Set I +t gehfc, von der Hoernlc bereits 1901 im JdSB* 
T0 t Part ii P Extra-Nr. J f Appendix fp. 1-31) einen Tninsliterationn- 
Voraueh gem adit und die er auch in .. FaeaLmile'Reproduction u , 
Calcutta, 1002, vcroffcntlicht hat. Aber von dieacn Slattern liogt jetzt 
die eine Halfte (BL 1-12 and 30-42) in der Bodleyana in Oxford, 
die andere (BL 13^—29) im British Museum m London. In der India 
Office Librarj* befinden ddl mdessen Kroner der Hoemte Collection 
anch noch die allerding* wensgen Blatter in Kucbcher Sprache, die 
a us den spate ren Fiinden Sir Aurel Stein k ata inmen. Es sei Jedoch bei 
dieacr Gelegenheit dnrauf hingewiesen, dass auch rlas British Museum 
in winem biaher nirht ab M Kudsch 11 erkannten MS. Or. 8212 (163) 
[Or T f)2] cin Blntt fragment- besitzt, das der gleiehen Handsrhrift 
angehort wie die Blatter St. 42. 2 N T r r l und 2 der Stein Collection im 
India Office. 

Sp L6vi hat berate in semen xroammen mit A h Meiliet verfasstea 
it Remarque* sur lea formes grammaticaks de quelques textea en 

1 Ea fcotnmt Gigentllch nur ein Binitgfi FrmgrraeiU dcfl India Oflfocn. nAmlich 
AS. r<S3p Ml *iii. iKH*. in RoLneht, ia ilm t'tnipe Eu^iimntnkAi 

Wortffl in TucE. A cfhnltcfi ftiad ; 


a. (i) in # ht m 

(2) 1 [*JrF tmnhiA Mdm\ ||| 

(3) | krJ Htiutti.i Mil ft 4td + m 

fr. (I) I *1 rw.'l n irlf HIE n>Al(ll> fokya |jj 
{2) | fttft k*ai H a rii-«Ir f +a3 i -aj [} 
HmL j^rnUirl, 


a Sylrtin liri, , K Le 1 TokhnHm B J dr Kgntdu,' H /. %I W 

t. II (PaKa, mi3) F fip. ail-SO (v$L aw.'h Sir Aanl Stein, Strindm* vol. ii. p. 015), 
b<^chto jcdiifh F. W. K. Mailer nnd K r uh 4 u fodktn'*rA, M 

&RA 1010, p. 3ttS f. 
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Tokbaricn B ", Mim, Soc, Liwj ,, 18 (1913-13), pp. 1-33, 381-433 1 
Aiuaiige avis dinfleii HandschriftenschfitMn in Transskription und 
Uberaeteung mitgctcUt. F,r hat fcmer in Hoemle's Manuscript 
R,,wiM of Buddhist Literature found in £. Turkestan, i (Oxford, 1916), 
pp, 357-86. drei volkstandige Blatter tier Hoemle Collection 8 in 
Tranaskription, Ubcrsetzung und mit PnroUelen aus dem Chuiesischen 
und Pali bcransgegobeii und hut a noli die Kticiscben 3hpt.-(f88te 
aurt den Stcin’schen Fundcn in Sir Aural Stein's Serindia, ii (Oxford, 
1931), p, 915, a und Innermost Asia, ii [Oxford, 1928), p. 1029 f. 4 nach 
ihrem Inhalt bestimmt box, tiansalnibicrt. Ei hat sohliesalsch auch 
dor biaber nieht verfiffentlichtcn List© der India Office Library 
gelegentUeh Bemerkutipu fiber den Juki It der von ihm eingosehenen 
Kuriscbcn Dlanuskripte beigeffigt, 

l)a die Listc tier India Office Library wait fiber 200 Numment 
Kuciseben Schriftontnins auffiihrt, ist also bisber nur ein recht klerncr 
T«il davon beknnnt gc worden. Abcr es handelt aieh bei diesen 
Nununem fast auswhliettlieh mu tnekr odor minder zmtortc Blattmstc 
aus Einzclb mulsd i riften, dcron Ilemusgabe bei dem bisherigen Stand 
xuuerea Wisscna grosstcntoils noth niclit opportun ware. Fiir die 
FeststclUing des Wortschatxcs und seiner Bcdcutung, aowic fiir 
die Orainmatik kann aber auch das kteinste Stuck von Wichtigkeit 
warden, und wir sixid duller dom India Office, insbesondere dero 
Librarian Mr. Storey und scinem Assistant Librarian Mr. It audio zii 
grossem Dank verpflichtct, daaa nna diene Fragment* auf liitigere 
Zoit zur Dureliaieht und Kollutioniernng nacli Berlin entlkhen wurden. 

Bci dieser Gdcgenheit haben wir u. a. auch zwolf kleincre Bruek- 
stutke als (Jbcraetzimgcn a us Dhannatrata’s Udana varga identiliziert, 
umi wlr freuen mu, cine Auswahl dcn&lbuti zu Ehren Prt)(, Bapson’s, 
der den zentralnsiatischen Funden sein beftonderoa Interesae zuge- 
wendet hat. hier vorlegen zu konnen,—Prof. Lfideis, der uns seine 
Udanavarga-Absohri ften bereitwilligst zur Verffigung slellte, hat uns 
daduixh die Mcntifizirrnng toils wesentlkli erleichtcrt, toils erst 
cnnoglieht; ihm sei auch unscr herzliehcr Dank dnfiir nusgesproehon, 
duss er uns die VtTWcrfcimg seines Textcs fiir diese Publikation 
gestattet bat. 

1 ,S, mich .. Ijt* num*.!* twmKfoi m Tnkhnricri tJ". 17 (1912). pp. £S!-C4 ; 

und r , Sotfii mir in Kfidkbctn", MSL^ 10 (11)10}, p. 103 ff, 

* ilip a.i.l), VL Xl r Nr, L 2 r umj XIX, Xt, H und 3 (vgl, nuch difl 

Note p, l\h 

* Facijniilofl Senudwt, iv, PI. CLTI. 

* Fk»imLk« /ptwfffMl _-l nifi* LLi + PL CXX1M. 


UBANAVABR A-UEllKRSETZITfGEN IN „ KCtTIfiCHER SPRACHE “ 485 

Vorweg sei nochmafa bemcrkt, dais die von una fratgestell ten 
BruchstUcke sJimtlirli vorsriiiedenen Handsdiziftan angohoren und 
dan lit sdion ausserlieh die Beliebtheit des Udumvarga im Gebkt von 
Kuca bezeugcn.—In tmserer Transcription bahen wir ztir Etkkh- 
toning des Urnekes die lp Fremdbudihrtaben« nicht besondors 
bezeiclinetp sondern den ihnen itifiuriercnrkn Vokal durch & 
wiedargegebea. 

I- H. 149. 1Ti 2. Ein an alien Seiten b-eschadigt*s h etwa 7| x 8 cm, 
grosses Brackstuck. Auf der einen Seite iat die Schrift fast vdllfg 
zerstort-, dfiige noch erketmhare Sanskrit wort er zeigen aber, class der 
Text dieser Seite nicht zom Udanavarga geborte- Auf der andcreo 
Seite dagegen finden wir die Anfaiigsstruplicn des Udanavargn wkdor. 
Krhulfen ist da von (von Z. 1 fluid nur noch Spuren vorbanden] ; 

Z. 2 HI i ay hi® * po aiiintm ||[ 

3 fll anitya hata mmskarah • ||| 

4 III [tfca]«fnS ' tesdm vyupai&mah ||| 

5 ||| * andhakamm pm ||| 

6 HI ni (d)fjifr>] dimm * IvjjlauO]’ jj| 

"111 [jtfjnwflw HI 

Die Rente ] asset) erkeuncti, dnss jcdesmal eifium Sanskrit-Full 
die Ubertragtmg in den B-Dialekt folgte. A. 2 vntbiilt den zweiten 
Padu von Id. i, 2, der volbturulig mmihhijrwua td if inti iautet. po 
aiHntta ist also die Ubersetzung von mniVikijnena : po = sarvo ist 
sc:hon wit den ersten franzusiwbcn Veroffcntlioh ungen iiber Tochoriwh 
B bekannt fs. z, B. ./. Ax., x , IB, p, 129 [132]) und aisintm ist der 
Instr, sg. ernes Adjt'ktivs aUi „ wissend ", das von dor haufig belogtcn 
Wurzel aft ati „ wisaen " abgeleitet ist, In der ziisammetigezogencn 
Form patj&i „ der Allwissende '* bilden diew beiden Waiter die ganz 
gcwijknliche Wledergflbe filr das Epithuton Buddhas bhagamnt 
(vgl. sehon Ltfvi-Meiltct, M8L., xviii, p. 3), — . ,[^vi]u/rd Z, 4 ist 
der Rest einor 3. Phir. pries, cued., die Skt. ninidhyante (Ud. i, 3) 
wiedergibt. Die&e Redcutnng bat die in A vie B hiiuiij; benagte 
Wurzel j sod ass wir an dieser S tv lie die Vczbaliorm mit 
ziemlicber Sicherhoit xu prutkanlrd erganzen konnen.—Ebenso sir her 
oredieint die Ergaitzung xu rtetaimnene Z. 5, dom Skt, tali (Ud. i, 4) 
genau entsprechenden Loc. sg. des PraesenspartizipiLms vom Verbtun 
aubat. ite#, — In A. fi entsprieht dem leider verstiimmdten Ataitnufir] • 
im Sanskrit ntoijttdni (Ud, i, 5}. kti#f:an ist das Partic. pmet. des 
mehrfach belegten VcTbnIstnmm.es task, dessen Bede titling 
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it zenstreuen “ uns dutch die&e Stclle gesiehert wLrd ■ die dem 
neutralen Plum I des Sanskrit ehtaprerhtmde Form ist naeli sonstigeci 
Panillelen als Idskauwa nnzusetzem — Die Vorte [jMaJrtWf.se 
2. 7 endlicli iibersetsen Skt. fTafhttnxam rat rim aus dem ersten Padfl 
von Strophe 6. Bei.de Worter sind bekaout : flir pQrwex&c vgl r L&vi 
in J. -4 s,, xi h 2 d p. 315, und unsen? Toelinrbchen Sprachreste Nr. 25l» ■ 
fur yoxi Llvi-Meillet in M5L., xviii T p. 395 Anm, 

2. H. 149, 329 iat das Anfangsstilck nines uh Nr, 4 geziihhen 
Blattea einer vierzeiligen Handachtift* Da^ Fragment- ist etwa 
X 6 cm, gross. Wie vrir feststdlen kounfcen, hildet der Text file 
tlbersetzimg des Udanavarga, diesm&l ohne Beifiigung des Sanskrii- 
Origmfllflp und xwnr cnthftlt noser Bni^hstflck Reate der Stmphcn 
19-25 des i. [ftnityn-Jvargn : 


VarderBeite 

1 jxifkarija wo 5km§e 111 

2 m3 aihemaneJse [ 10] 1 ||| 

3 ntfuiml&e mti nesuif i * A* [j| 

4 eA'afiiucHfri Axi^bnaif] ||j 


Riiekseite 

1 file JAt Japr*iime[w/fl] |]| 

2 srukalnt oke $pA \\\ 

3 la yatnorm * tjmno [|| 

4 mheeci 24 ma nta \ \ 


Die eraten beiden Zellers haben die Anfangs- und Sddussworte 
der Obersetmng von Ud, j, 19 bewahrfe. In den Berliner Hand- 
echriften ist diese Strophe nur unvollntiitidig erhatten, dock lEast 
flicli der Text, da sie identiseh ist mit Bhp, GO, Ifiicht wiederhcrstelleii. 
Der crate Fadu muss ini Skt. gelautet liabon : dtrgha hi jagmto mink . 
und dannch die Ubereetzung Z. 1 j&rkarya no akm^itotte; tjasi }. 
parhtrya ist daa Fcnvbtnum des Adjektivs parkare fiirLrv WT kmg c p 
bezeugt also filr ya$i Naeli t wdbliches G^chlecht, Die Partikel 
m fiaden wit in unseren B-Texteii baufig zur Wiedergabc von Skt ta, 
vni und hi gebfaucht, Dem md, jagruto wlirde genau B Sisaxatfiroise 
(in unucrem Text init emem a geschrieben) entapreehen; Gen. (auf 
-tse) dost aktiven Partizips vom s- Praesena einer Wtmel aks ¥w waclien “ f 
die uns durch dicac Stelle sieher beaeugt. wild, also von der haufigeren 
Wz, ate d ks „ verklinden, lehrcn 14 (vgl Nr. 7, V. 2) zu adieiden ist,— 
Z. 2 ma aftemanttee „ des nicht wjaseaden ++ entapricht Skt. arijanotah ; 
atkmmt ist das Ptc. pm, med, der schon obt?n genatmten Wz + ait 
aii tt wisaen 

Der 3, Zcile cntapricht aus der zweiten Verszeiie van Strojdie 20 
Skt, aimano nasti, es ist demuach (a)Hnmmtse zu crganj*n T Gen. sg. 
vom Norn. anmo f QbL inm — Skt. dhnart. ma mMm ist gleich Skt. 


1 Erginas m 10, 
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jhi d sti. Das folgetidc abgebrochoiie As.. lasat sich nur zu fe^() oder 
Art^(fc), dem Gua. dea Fragupronomens, erganzen, .setzt aliio fine Lusutig 
kasya des Sanskritoriginals vorans, In den Berliner Udunavarga- 
Hundsckrifteh iiegt zwar nur die Losart kuto (in tlben'instiinniung 
mit Puli Dhp. 62) vor, aber auch die tibetischc Oberaetzung (vgL 
Beckh, !. tlaiutmnjn. i, IS) hat in JU-yi den Gcnetivdes Intcrrogjitivums. 

Die Z. 4 entsprwhenden Saiiskritwnrtc aus Ud. i, 3t heissen 
bhogan mi tamujiniya. rhtiline (fijr -fine), auch dblififie (vgL L£vi- 
Mutllet, MSL., sviii, pp. 4 and 390) „ Geld, Besitz '* = Sfet. bhoya. 
ist cine Weitorbildung auu tkaiii, ?hu t das wolbat sehon die gleiche 
Bodeutung hat, denn es gibt nuf dem unter Nr, 3 ah behandelndeq 
Stiiek dieaer Hoerale-Summlong Skt, vitta wieder. Aus dem gleit hen 
Siam me scheint das entsprachemde Wort in A ; ntomtsune gobildot 
r.u sein. — Dem Abwlutivum mnuidanlya muss cm B-Abaohitiviim 
kdkfdupitrtHHfm ifgcnubetslehea, das wir wehl bier zu ergiinzen Jiaben 
warden, von der bekannten YVurzel kraup .. sammcln 

Z. I der Riickseite ist gleteb Skt, patomutah mmucckrayiVi Ud. i, 
22. Skt. j»dnm ist dutch tin Verbahubstantiv auf -lot iibenwtzt, 
der Verbnlstamm Sflbst ist leidor nkht erlmlten. Die Gloiehung 
«** = i» den B-Texten oftera belcgt. Mit taprmtBmta „ die 

Hiihen L1 iriixi Skt, mtnweehmifth ganz wortlkh wiedergegebea. 
top™tide ist das Abstraktum vom Adj. tOpre, toprr *, bocli ", wie wir 
aus den gen an entaprechenden A-Fonnen tp&r ; hlprone wisaen, 
uru fail fa tike sp/l Z, 2 ist gleich Skt, mantnUittam hi aus Ud, i, 33. 
arukaUe ist dus Vcrhalsubstuntiv der Wurzel mtk „ sterbeq ea 
dient andetwirts auch zur Obwsetmuig von Skt. mrtyti [vgl, z.B. 
J. As., A. 17, p. 441), Die Purtike! */h 7 und " tst bier fiir Skt. hi 
grbrauoht, wofiir wir oben die Purtikel no fanden. 

In Z. 3 halien wir (yo)!o t/mnorcci m leseu Kir Skt, pSjstkartnaiink 
Ud. i, 24, Das Adjektiv yola „ bijse, schlecht " ist bekannt, also ohne 
Vfei teres zu ergiiiusen, yamormi, besser ist wobl fjamorcci m lesen, ist 
Nom. pi. muse, auf -i einess aus yotitor „ Tut “ (von Wz. yaw 
„ mac hen “) wcitergobildeten posseasjvcn Adjdrtivuma ySiaorAstse 
(odcr 'iAt), in it Erweichimg des tstx zu «r, die fiir den Old, and Gen, 
sg, m. und den maskuliueii Plural dieser Adjektivu die Kegel ist.— 
Das folgende nbgebrochene yama ,. (viellcieht zu ijiimos = Xorq. pi. 
des Partic, praet. yihtut zu ergiuzan) gibt htn- aus wieder. 

I>er Scbluss der Strophe 21 heisst im Sanskrit »(>5framA. Da 
die Gletchung t.snamnenia = d/trauSh in unscrcn B*Texten vorliegt, 
kotmen wir bier in Z. 4 luit Sicherhcit das A equivalent snai 
vol. vl Fjiar a, its 
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tannmuccci einsetzen. tJber die Kin lung -eei ist cben gesprochen.— 
Die Worte Mia nta eodiich tiber.setzen Skt. nauvt des Anfanga von 
Ud. i, 25. 

3. H. 149 Add. 105. Rruchsttick ciner litikeii Blattseite von 13 cm. 
Hohe und 6-10 cm. Breite. Du rah die starken Bcschadigungcn 1st 
such die Schrift sekwer mitgenommeu worden und bereitet der sieheren 
Entzifieruiig mehrfneh Sehwierlgketten, Der Text ist wieder 
zweispmchig und bietet die Reate von Udanavurgu ji (Kama varga), 
12—20, Wir lesen : 

Vordenseit* 

1 (s*r)[m]i» ]|| 

2 saraw (*} J»[no] ||| 

3 [t >]mem [.f aid]£. jjj 

4 yast prajm-[trp ■ ■ ] J]| 

5 yd pn[rua]am tr[p]la(m) : [aiiamfa J|| 

6 ddha hi Hl>iM?] u j|[ 

7 ipipin ■ m * ]« arUamy ■ |jj 

8 HI hunti bhoga : yahe [ai] ||| 

9 HI i |j| 

Rfickseite 

1 HI [rf-Jm-i-rj* ||] 

2 |j| [wi- t] yaklc maraifte fa-] ||J 

3 spek ra[w] nakeyenne ||| 

4 tin [iirtfstej/ro * buddh[al ||| 

5 «o ysfff/j-] (*) [snmo] Aitaojr > ] j|| 

6 t'jttfm ?effl£fpt] * [eta] f|j 

7 lakle no ir.se ftrJrj-] j!| 

8 tytiTii iti |]| 

9 fganz zeratort). 


Dem M«] ; . (Oder kata. T) a„r Z. 2 der Vorier«il« entepricht 

Skt *?”* der -^ far ‘" ™ Ud -13- Ober dieaen Wortrat und seme 
mogliche \ enrol Island igung vermfigen wir nicLt^ atiszimgen _ 
D,c in Z 3 zu lesende Bnohstobenfolgc dfirfte ausden Widen Wdrtern 

TT ^■ bfatflheU - dk SkL ,fJ/0 dcrselben Strophe 13 

gWcWtrcn Bind, f««™ ist der Ablntiv des neutron Demon- 
a mtivpmnomene tu, ibutbalne das VaULmWten*- der Wurzci 
" <*• 2 B - * * ■ *. IT, p. 434, 
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durch das reduplizicrte Partizipinm kaktau(tkau) libersetzt ist). _ 

In Z, 5 ist der Instrumental a Is Entsprechung liir Skt. 

prajnayii aus Str, 14 aiLzuaotzen. 

Z. 7 dor Yorder- imd Z . 4 der Rftekseite, die da&selbe Sanskritwort 
iibersetzen, erganzeii sich gcgenseitig: an der zweiteu Stelle ist 
«'7«« yawn = mtuh Ud, ii r 18 tier Singular zuni Horn, p|. vTtna 

ydmos = mtoft Ud. ii, IS. VgL die Parallole in J. As., x, 17, p. 443,_ 

Auch dio Zeilen 8 und 9 der Vorderaeite entlialton Reste dor Ober- 
setznng des gleiehen Sanskritwortcs durmedhas, mil deni die beiden 
Verszeikb von Ud. ii, 16 beginncn. yaku be*. ydktc, nebcn do non an 
einer under on Stelle noth die drittc Sckreibnrt yekts (s. Nr. 8, li. 6) 
bezeugt ist, dirnen bier zur Wiedergabe von Skt, dur-; yoke kehrt 
Riiekseite Z. 2 wieder a Is Entspreohung von Skt. ulpa, Es bedeutet 
also „ wenig, goring Dor z waits Toil dea indischeu Kompoaitums 
wird dutch das nuoli Z. & zu organ zemle possessive Adjektiv aisttmFtdse 
„ Wisson I inborn! " ubersetzt. 

Auf der Riiekseite ist yaktc mrdmlde Z. 2 gleieh Skt. alpdst'dda 
der Strophe ii, 17, midmint ist wieder Vorbalsubatsntiv von der cin 
panr Mai bezeugten Wunsel near „ gEaiesscn — Der Sanskrittext 
zu Z. 3 la u tot opt diryesu iidmesit Ud. ii, Id. Skt. a pi win! bier 
nnschdncnd durch zwei Worte, sjwJt ratio, wiedflrgogeben. rano nllein 
konnnt in nnscren Teuton gar nil-fit selteu fiir Skt, api „ atich “ vor, 
vielleidit Widen boide Worte hior eiiien Bcgriff fiir api „ aognr“ l Die 
gehaue Bedeiitong von tpek bonne n wir nieht, das Wort konnte nua 
spe mit dor vetstorkenden odor hervorhebendeti Partikel -i zimm- 
mengesetzt soin. Fiir cin als Postposition gobrauchtes spe hat Levi, 
J. As., x, 18. p. 125, dio Redontung „ iinhe boi “ bestinimt, uber 
dieiie kann wohl in ufisorem Zusammenhange nicht in Betracht 
konutien. Da as in Mhyatwt ylvlm&me wider don Spradigcbraiicli 
nuch daa attributive Adjektiv Mkcye die voile Keniizciclinnng des 
Lot-, pi. trngt, ist nur ouf das Restrebcn des Obersetzers nach 
tnoglichst gonauor Wiedergabe des Originals zuriickzufuhren. Die 
VV ortc sclbst, Ftdkri/c = dirifn und y&etnn' — kdnm, si ml liekannt. — 
Z. 4 {irTpra yiimtt — ratah ist schon oben bcsproctiea ; mdsketrd 
entspriL-ht S5kt. bhamti in Ud. ir, 18. 

Den Worteu api tuwnasya bus Ud. ii, 19 oiitaprodiond won I on 
wir Z, 5 zu muo yxdise zu ergunzon haben, denn ysdlsc ist der Ocn. 
von ym „ Gold ", das auch in dor Form yam orsdidnt. — Obor ekfiiii = 
villam vgl. oben, Nr. 2, srmepi in derselben Zoile 6 ist das Acquivalent 
liir Skt. rkasyti, Daa Zahlwort ,, oina “ flektiert in B : Sg, niasc. 
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Kom. Obi. seme, Gen. scmepi, Instr, setNesa nsw.; PI. Nom. semi, 
ObL femem, Gen. sememts. 

Z. 7 bietet die Cbersetznng des Anfnngs der Strophe ii, 20: 
duhkhnm hi ya tieda, mit sebon bekaimten Worteo. k^ae (Obi, jQ®, 
Gen. ket und icete) vertritt im B-Diulekt imvcrandert das Intcr- 
rogativ- wie das Relativproiiomeii. Welch e Form der Wurzel kiirs 
„ wiason " hier zu ergarusen iat, muss odea bid ben. Das dem Skt. 
veda entsprechendo Praeteritum Iieisst in dicscm Paradigms mrsa, 
konimt ai an hier nitkt In Fmjo ; solltc die Wiedt'rj;obe durch ein 
Praesens erlolgt aeln, so batten wir den erbalteneii Rest zu ktirstumoi 
oder medial kti tstt until r zn vervolktandigen. 

+. H. 150. 106, ein (doilies Blntt fragment mit uur vier edialtenen 
Zcilon. hilt auf diesen Route von Text und (Iboreotzung von 
Udana varga ii, 18-20 bewahrt. 

Vorderscite RikWite 


1 HI yohu HI 


1 ill h: of*™ to « III 


2 |[| pudiiUkli’fLifi |j| 

3 ||| sn/iiHj hi>hm'<i\t -] || 
! j|| In inti t’ka jj| 


2 IJI (ra) m (f}r« * y[iyi M s t , n y i. |j| 
8 HI [w]o iaisfene ||| 

1 III *flW nyc III 


Z. 1 Iind 2 dor Vordciseitc eiithielten die Strophe ii, 18: yokai 
ist gleioh Skt, tffna~ t ch ist der Obliqnus znm Nom, ynb> ,, Durst **, 
neben dem unsere Tate noch cine zwdto Bildung yolty, yo%e 
belegcn. Bu Nomen hat in 15 feminines Geschlecht, Der stttgulanBche 
Genetiv pUdMktcttte Jasst ale Vorlage dea Oberactzera auF em SkL 
bwldhusyu schliessen. wiihrend die Sanskrit handsel mften den Plural 
buddktinSm leseh, Hessen A equivalent imr pndufiktvmts lauten feann. — 
Z. 4 gibt. diesolbe Stellu vittuin tun ntilum rfaixya uus Ud. ii. 19 wieder. 
wie sc hon Nr, 3, R, 6. I n der Cbenefczung eracheinan die Worte in 
anderer Sieilienfolge: u = Aid, mS = llfl> = viittm. 

All® vier Zeilen der Ruekseite umfusst die Strophe «, 20, Auf 
Z. 2 iat yidmenne = kamc^u vine schon in Nr. 3, R. 3 dagewosone 
Porallolo. Im Sanskrit folgt jatUtth, was das allein iibrig gnbliobetie 
i zu mono, dem RAVortc fiir ,, Lebcsw&sen, Mcnscb “ (Obi. jawnom 
Plnr. samna) zu ergamwn erlaubt. ksiffene Z. 3 stebt fill Skt 
Ai hke, und dem Wortreate auf Z. 4 entspriebt Skt, dAiroA, woiiach 
er zu ai&mmye mit Sicherheit ergamst werden kann. 

l». H. H9, 815, Rest der linken Scite ernes Blattes, das aU das 
23. der Handschrift gozahlt ist. Die Biattbobe betriigt 7 cm,, die 
orhaltene Lunge des Bmebstuckea schwunkt zwiseben 4 und 9 cm. 
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Ohwolil der Text nur in der Spmche B abgefaast ist r konnten wir ihn 
ab Enm Udilna varga gefaorig fesMellen. Unser Blatt enthiilfc die 
tHiersetzung der Verse i t 6-11, woven folgendea crhaEten ist; 

Vorderaeite 

1 Me \m e [|«] ||j 

2 pawdMarne tfip sn[ai mi-] ||l 

3 m h'h'Mt rilytiriffs? if&i [|| 

4 $E&m taiar&kann {iisaiune p ||j 

5 pi pdaiknernttm kltjaumhjHetie |]| 

Ruckseite 

1 j/nrjm hjhtmttvi ohjapotskte i mhm-t ||| 

2 t&tsv katiem mfamntfi i tihJmn semi 

'i Strdfsinr : mfi su ih&avm ku || 

4 k hirnor z m lA^ijoinriJU 

5 mm mir j|| 

Das zelmte Kapite] das Udanavurga ist tier imddhdvartja r Das 
B-W ort fiir xruddhd lieisst iaharskne^ tahtr$k&hHe t was wit auf unserern 
Fragment, Z. 4 Jer Vorderseite, lie&tatjgt linden. Dancbcn krmien 
wir das Wort aueb axis mehreren Belegen tmserer S&mmltrag aJs 
Wiedergabe von Skt, prtwaio. Zu Gm ride Hegt dieser Abtmklr 
b[idling auf -tie (*&fiiie) ein adjektivisclies ftiknrxkr. fiir das auf eincm 
Fragment dieser Hoernle^murluiig das Ae<jmva]ent pm&tmna 
ph glaubig 4 * gegeben wild. Aus dem Abstraktum ht undererscibs 
wieder ein Adjrktivum kikarskfiefye WeEtergebildet worden + this eiiimul 
dj iiELsiTen Texten Sbt. kfdddha iibcraetEt. — Dieses fuix/r^da/ir haben 
wir nun aueh g!eieh auf Z T 1 tier Yorderseite utiscres Bruchstiickea 
zu ergiinzen, die dem Anfange der Strophe x, 6 iroddha dvin pa 
purusnsya entspricht, d. i. in der Spnu be B tnknixk&nTu' wale mamoniw. 
wale heisat. wie hskaumt, „ der tweite *\ mid iaumo batten wir sell on 
im vorigen Stuc k, Nr, 4 n dem eynonymeu Skt + jimi/ii gleiehgesetzt.— 
Z. 2 cnfapricht den Worten am UcL x p T sTlnm mimhimm. Das hier 
mil ie fiir p geschriebeiie papa* form stellt ein in it der End nog -rile 
gebildetes Alintraktiim axis dem Partbsipium jwpdmt (von W* + jd$k 
luiten,iiben “)dar, si?in Gebmneh fiirSkt, ^Tfa ist aueh sonst t>ezeugt. 
sdp [apd) ist die bekannte Part ike I M und Fiir Skt_ ahimsd habeti 
wir mjrh Pant Mel in R stun mitpb&filw aimiaetzea, das dureh siuii 
„ oh nr M iiegierte Verbalsuhstantiv der tocharisuhen Wurael mi 
(F'mos. m ttpixsiim) — Skt. him$ r — Fiir Z, 3 komiuen die Sanskritworte 
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mis Ud* x, 8 , . . sar&pnnnas tyttgavcim vUa~(matsanth) in Betrncht, 
kt'knut ist das Part, print. der Wz. bln, ken zn Standc binmcn ", 
Skt. satn-pad ; rilrjfiehfsc = ttffitjnmn ein possess! ves Adjektivum, 
nut d™i srhon a us Nr. 2 bokannten Suffix -Istse (-f») a ns dem 
Verbulabstmktum rflyfle (Wz. ri „ anfgeben. verlaasen “) gcbildet. 
Das folgende, Skt. niu entfrpreohende Wort war ohne Zwetfel yaitu, 
denn wir Imben dieses zur Wz. t n't Tr Bchwindon, vergehcn " gehomnde 
Prteteritalpartizip anderwarfs fiir Skt ipwa geftmden. — Die Wort* 
Itibbtft baddham prnjTmm m, Ud. x, 9, Liegen der Z. 4 jnt Grande, 
ho wir dem hbhnte entsprrcliondes Mpa*t6m am Anfunge crganzen 
kbniion. Die Verseliiuelziint; der beiden folgenden Worter unter 
Ausfall d"s ftiislnutenden e von tabtefkMUe erwebt, duss die Uber- 
setzung trotz ihrer wortlichen Treue metrisch nbgefnHst ist.— Z. 5 
lat zu iibersetzen „ beim HBnen dea (guten) Cesetzes “ und gibt das 
Komposrtmn vxddharmaivmme mis Ud. x, 10 winder, 
hebst Nom. sg. karUte, ttfrtw, Obi. Irent ; den mehrfach bewugten 
Gen, hrS&pi heben wir am Anfnnge der Znile z,j e r&jWOL 

Der Jsweito PQdn der Strophe x, 21 lantet im Sanskrit punyam 
ct>rmh suJuThnmm. Au! Z. 1 der Ruckseite entsprechen yarm = puma 
(vgl. Ix'reits lAri-MeUlet, MSI., xvw, p, 395), hjbtmtm = coruik, 
olyapotstK ^ su und i«jmje(*)e - dur. hjhimttm 1st der Instr. pi. 
von lyal- „ Dieb vgl. MSI., xviii, p, 392, dessen Plural aher nicht 
w,e dort ungegehen iyha Jnutet. sondern nncli sieberen Relegen in 
unseren Textnn im Nom. lyK, i m Obi. iyjbljl In dor von Uv\ wieder- 
holt angefuhrton Vcrbindnng hjka urWm mpa konnte lykn — falls 
nioht vieltnehr der am ehfesten zn erwartende OU pi. hjkam gemeint 
If* n , llr 1,cwndtre KoB^oaRioEsfonn von l,jab atrfgefassfc weiden. 

' d '° ei 8 et *tlicko Bedentnng von olyapatkse IT sehr. iiberaua “ 
iHt, ergilit sicli nelwn dieser ails nnderen Rtdlen, h-o 8kt. bhriarn und 
«h- da nut wedergegeben s ind. Dus dn panr Mai bezeugte Wort 

WiF in Hdn ^ r -.Mhwnr, schwterig ** bier 

ken non. — Dm auf Z. 2 crlmltenen Worte entsprerben dem Scliluss 
der f tropic II und dem Anfango von 12 des Sanskrit, Die hinter 

‘ST iV m P !' ] ' *****% m Zn 1,1 11 feb It indeswn. 

bur . kt athnandanti lesen wir ..Ms* hVkrm. VialLefeht hat wieder 

iwr d “ Prte P<^ M wiodergegebon. bSthm ist die 
3M I prnes. uct. des oft belegten Verbums iSlk (Mro) „ sich freuen “ 
Der Anfang von Strophe 12 ist in den Berliner Snnskrithandsehriften 

j'V Al * " orte a{9ke * ? emi CTgebon riickiibersetzt da fur 

tU. d„„ „„i,™ itl di„ j. P |. , i[8PnMtra der 
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We. ai ±p gebou“ wad jewi dor Nom. pi. von se M eins " p dessen 
Flexion wir bereita zu Xr, 3 P R fc G besproelien habcn. — Zur sdbcn 
Strophe 12 gehort auch noeh Z. 3, wo Jittifrt'fl* Skt. frAojVrm? entspricbt 
und fiir Skt T msan dim ca rdlrau m (tie UbetSetnmg in B ma m 
xhkaum iOstwer zu vervolbtrindigeEL iat. Die Verbtndung ittkaum 
kaslirer tJ hoi Tuge (und) bei Naclit Bl kommfc in museren Text on 
bfter vor; das erste Wort ist zusainmen gesetzt aug kaum t , Tag H 
nnd der Preposition in- (t- 5 such y-} ( vgL z.E. die liaufigen 
yidmm , ymikfcm „ hoi den Menscheri, fed don Gortem s \ Das Wort 
M bei Naeht** vermSgen wir nicht zu analysieren, Im 
Tochurisrlien eutspriciii dieser Yorbindung ein ykom osem, worm 
oseni richer —alkrdingsuudi tn singulArer Weise — von w$c TP Nacht " 
(= B yosi) abgekitet ist. — m thkmm I fiir Skt. sa (mi) dim aus 
Ud. x, 13 kehreii wiedcr auf Z. 4. Deis duvorgteliendc Wort knmttT 
ist seiner Form naeh ein Verba lnomen an! -or (wio z.B. ymnor = 
karmtrn, dyor — dona) oilier WunSol karn. Von dieser iflt ims wenpg- 
stena nooh das aktive Prae^napartizip karunfissetlca (vidkidit 
Cansativ t) an oilier SteJle bezeugt* an der ea Skt. it pa til pin fibers e tat* 
Hicr gibt karnor das Partizipium hala „ nbgesnhlagon “ wilder, 
fiber walinwheinlich, wic im folgendeo Stack {Nr, 6) d&rzulcgen sein 
wird s nicht die von unsemi ftiriskrithamLsehriften gelesone Plural* 
form hatnh, sondern vielmohr eiti aubsiantivigch uufgcfasatefl Singular* 
neutruui hakim. Zu den auf Z 5 allein noch erhaltencn Worten 
*mr tf ohno Wasser" fehlt das San^kritnequivalent in der aur 
unvolbtandig tiberlieferten Strophe x B 14. Die tibctische 0ber* 
Hctziing biotet an dieser Btelle einfaeh shim-po i? trocken *\ 

G. H. 149. 112, ein bilingues Bmchattick mit den Strophen Ud, x t 
13^I+S. Die urspningliclie Zeilenzabl und die Bbithohe see cl nkht 
ruelir zu bcstimmen ; sind nur je drei Zeileti* und auf der Rikrkseite 
EOCh Spitren einer vicrten p erlinlten. Die Linge des aneh vorn uud 
hint on abgerissenen Frogmen tes betragt 12 cm. 

Vorderseite 

1 HI itfe no ie r * Id \\\ 

2 |J! (m}mudkim fidhigtuxhttfi m ompfdfkoilde yUnmasadm f| 

3 HI mfli( 5tifri im(f) * oaed I ham! (la)bhft fatra ' hrj rdpo ||| 

Rfickseite 

1 HI my ■ n no ld[r~y * hr — yaivaj jaldnhi ||j 

2 ||| * iroice imr smi m&rharoce 15 n* \\\ 

3 HI onotmi * &pmmnntim || 
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Bereits Levi-Meillet h alien ilitseft Fragment rich tig identifiziert. 
wit* alls clem Zitat der eraten Zeile in MSL. t .wiii, p. 12, eratcl) tilth ist, 
Doch iat ihrn Lesiuig zn verbessem. Mit voller Sicherheit mod uber 
dem AliSara ■ norh bdiriftrtstr zu rrkcMcn, W if I ism cias nla t 
imd vcmiiden daruber nodi das abgeritiac-iie o-Zetchen. So erknltcn 
wir aU Entaprechung deft orator Pads von Ud. s, 13 ytxyn tv tie 
mmvwhtmun die TMVor+o left mo ir kar*1{n)r. liter ist irte der Gen. 
del. Rdativproiwmens (vgL dazu Nr. 2, V. 3) und m = Skt. fti (vgt. 
ebendn Z. I). Koine IWeinsti miming bcatdit tiber zwischen Skt. 
rk und B te, denn letzttres ist ein neut rules Demount re tivpmnomen 
urni kcNinte but Skt, tut dbersetoen, wfihrend der Skt. etc entsprechende 
niiiakuliia- Nom. pi. dieses Pronomeua mi Inutet. Die Ungewisabert, 
ob nit (it uiifler Obereetzer eine andere Leant in seiner Vorlage butte, 
wini mwh verstfirki dunjfa die form Llrftor, die wie das scbon in dern 
ftongoi) Stuck (Nr, 5, II, 4) an get ro Hone katnor jtden fulls keineti 
Pliimlnauunativ voraussetzcn (Bart. Die Lcsorl ties eutspreclicnden 
Piili verses, Dhp, 250 : ‘/mm c'ctam samucchiitmnn, *teht unserer 
Ubersetzimg zwcifetkw niiber. Ffir die Wurzel hirst karst 
” zerschncLden ", diet dieses Verbalnomen entliiilt, mid die ciem Skt. 
ctmt getiflii entaprfcht, haben wir zablmehc Belsgstellen ; nie luutet 
gleidi (k<lr ? t) mich im Tocharbchen. — Aqf Z. 2 list der Sthlues dor 
Strophe 13 in beidon Spracken nrhalten. Die Bedeutuno™ ^ 



die VeroffentUnhungen von Mvi uiul MeiHet bekarmt, nur j st dertn 




Die verstumrpdte UbersetziLng dea emten Pida von 
{iraddftam) prajmm t\i teoeta iat uqf Z, j fJer Ri 
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tpmltra iat genau wie Skt. seveta 3. Sg. Opt tned r -Vdktandig erhnlten 
biit Z. "2 die \\ iedergabe den let Eton Pad a dersdben Strophe fttat&yam 
nmvifam. Der Wortstnnjin des Adjektivums M kali iS latitat in B 
kraut-, mit Erwdchung krone* imd krrds- (kmvte ). fovtcf war Iieisst 
« kaltes Wa^ser " utid entbehrt der Eernizeidmung als adjektiviaelies 
Kompoaitum. Diese erseheirat erst am Ernie des Pada in rlem Suffix 
-m? (OH] B von -Mst\ vgl. Nr. 2, E. 3), welches also die be alert Aiisdrudce 
hros€e war und mai mtirkar zu finer Gmppe zn^aminenfasst. Das 
W ort markar T fiir lias wir sonst mir noth emen Be] eg haben, bedemtet 
nadi unaerer Stelle unawrifdhaft Triibung i+ entapmbend dem 
Ski, firth. — Dem Nom, des Plumb* onviwi tt die LebewOaen p 
Menaclien i+ Z, 3 stclit ini Sanakrit-text der Strophe s s 16 der Singular 
janah gegenOber, 

7. H, 149. 331, Bin nur 5 >; 6 cm, grasses, an alien Seiten 
beschadigtes Fragment, auf dem noeli vier Zeitenrasie erhultun sind. 
An den Sivnskritworten erknnnten wir die Zugehorigkeit zu Udunavnrga 
xii, 8-13. Der Test hiutct: 


Yordaraeite 

1 ||| nirvUhfiitr j|| 

2 HI m yemn Tmm ytfi jff 

3 III Mfilh * akhyfihmi ||[ 

4 HI §[n]SS(iIipimtkrndann ||[ 


Kfickseite 

1 j|f * [* ■ ] etnjfr* Isa se sjxl [|J 

2 ||] yfic eMkyamuniA sa ||[ 

3 J|[ nm 12 [c] f|l 

4 I)) [rji wessfim sr |ff 


Auf Z. 2 der \ ordenseite knnncrt w ir die WiedoFgabe des ersten 
Pada der Strophe xii. 9 akhyfito <v? nmyfi margah voIlstAodig ak 
nisM* yttirijr hers tel len. ytfirye „ Weg “ (Obi ytfiri, 
vgl. E r 4} ist Feminimm und bedinpt die Feminitiendpng -m dea 
Partmpiumfl ilkfu i1f verkiindet. gelehrt +i ' (anderwarts in unseren 
Texten fiir Sfet, {pm)de$ka belegt), Dieses Verbum (vgl aueli Nr. 2, 
V. 2) regiert im Toebarischen den Genetiv yv&h n euer “ des 
Pronomcns der 2. Person, fm&a 1st wje Skt B tnayfi der Instr. sg. dea 
Pronomeaa der L Person nti (Nom. und Obi), — Z, 3 lasst sieh nach 
Skt. kriramyam das entspreebende yama&s&ffc einsetEen. 

In Z r 1 der Rilekseite wtspredren die unyollkommen erhaltenen 
BA\orte dem Anfange von Ud + xii F 12 9 hjam by tm m r Das Skt, 
tinjn&a fibaisetiende Wort 1st emprrmtm zu lesefi. Die feminmische 
Form dieses Adjektivuma (™ Mask, auf -Ck) be rah t darauf, Ams 
das dazu zn deiikende Bezugawort |T Weg kL = yhrye in B Feminimim 
ist T wie wir oln^n sahen. Zu Gninde Itegt. dieser Ableitung dn 
bekanntes emprm i „ gemde p wuhr f1 , aueh substantiviseh tt Walxrheit 
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welche Bede lit iingen durcb die in unseren Texten crhaltenen 
Sanakritnequivalcnte samyalc imd satya geaidicrt werdau Danaeh 
miiasen wir niitbrlicli auch ftir das dem creteu eta entspreehende 
Deinonstmtivimi die femininiacha Form m am Anfange der Zdie 
ergiinzen, Daa zweite e?a gibt der CJhersetzer (lurch das mask, st 
wiedcr, mdem er es offonbar auf daa folgendc Skt. parokfamn beziebt, 
ah dcaseu B-Aequivalent wir etwa ein innfikulinca spelk e vermuten 
dUrfcn, — Das letztc Wort tier Strophe xii, 12, abhU^th, findm 
wir auf 2. 3 "lurch wk seltfl „ immer und limner wiednr '* siungemiiss 
tibaBetzt,—2,4 eodlich haben *irfyU)ri tvefs&m te genau erttfsprechend 
den Sanakritwortcn maryam vadaty eta ftiis Ud. jcii, 13 ssn lesen. 

K. IJ. US. 236. Bin nicht miran den Rlndon, somiern auch auf 
der gun sen Fliiche st ark beschiidigte* Blattstiicb, 10 cm, liock Lei 
etwa 8 cm. Breite. Die Handachrift war uraprUngUch wokl siebenzdlig, 
woven noch locate von G Zeilen auf jeder Seite zu lesen sind, die 
Udunavarga xxii, 2-9 zugebaren. 

Vorderscite 

Mil *■»»«* * ||| 

^ ill &»rajrT • at. HI 

3 Ilf sphutnm • tfatfrormeitt orkami\[ai] ||| 

4 ff| binelxlse no m 3 IkdtfStn 3 la ||| 

5 III W tf * abvta& [«a] ||| 

6 in ^rpo]^ * [p}j in 

7 («nst6rt) 


Hueksoite 

1 (zerstdrt) 

2 J11 [*» ■ ] m) [^.] HI 

3 III fwrf?o]{f}n(e)*itan(e) no afieJEa ||| 

4 JJ| ketibjamar * 7 ntpaint ||| 

n III fwjtane tinaiiai wawtawau * Hla[i ■ ] ||| 

6 III * * bhmvli • jfdcfrjc ke ||| 

t ||| -e nahnitra • jta f|| 


l>ie auf 2 J und 2 der Vorderscite noch vnrhandenen B-Wortreute 
S ir -rr f r d d " SanskritwOrter der Strophe 

ti^n" Ltn or' PniCa - md - dcr WufteI ^ 

Dif Be dent,n am< ^ Ue “ ^ Stm JZ ganz Skher erganzen. 

D Bedeutung von « fa?Wo hat echon M i^olh, 

Blifamvnpt Rma tnt of Bvddkt* literature, ed. iLmle, 

p ,'m a,v. mehstycke der OWtzmig von Strophe 3 enthalten 
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die heiden Zeilen 3 und 4. Auf 3 entsprcehen sich yttipormem und 
8kt, pravUya, orkamfi{ai] . . und Skt. farmisa. Das Absolutiviim 
yaiportnem gchdrt zu dfT beta mi ton Wnizel yap yap „ eintrefcen ", 
,, Dunkelhdt, Finstcrnis “ lieisst in R or him He, was uns ein Stiick 
nua der Hoomle-Stinimlung als Pamllela fiir Skt. timira bezeugt. 
Dicaea Abstraktum 1st a us dem Adjektivum orbm (ra., f. orkawStt) 
»> dnnkel “ abgddttt; aem hier zu erwartender Instrumental katin 
nach iinserom Wisssn niclit andeira ids wiaNiwjs angesetzt weixlen, 
Vielleicht ist dag von uns iinsictier geleseno at nur cine durch die 
Zersturung dor Handechrift an dieser Stelle bedingte Tauschnng,—. 
Skt, tvr(Im-swCT« no l ) na jxnfyati finden wir Z, 4 durch (r)fo>Mfeta’ no 
ma Ihatsdm wiedejgegebon. A us deni Dual eiam „ die Augen “ 
(8ing. ek) 1st mi Hals des soli on wioderholt aiigptmffenen possess) veil 
Suffixes -tstue oin deni tyikpmmn gleichcs Adjoktivuin gebildet, 
VgL das Zitat bei L4vi-]tfcillet, MSL, xviii, p, 24, wo rttma- fiir 
eiane- verdruckt ist, fiber die Partikel no a, oben. Nr. 2, V, 1~ 
Auf Z. 5 haben wir als fibersetzimg der "Worte apt yo tiharel nua 
Ud. xxii, 4 wolil ratio k u se I ahoy zu lesen, denn die Gleichung ratio = 
api ist ban fig gen rig in unseran Textrn belegt. Der Optativ tfikoy 
gebort ziim Paradigma des Verbum substantivum, das in be idea 
Miindarten dea Toebarischen ana den beiden Rtummcn ties (A nos) 
fiir das Pntcsetia und (alt fiir Prnetoritum, Conjunetiv, Optativ sieli 
ziisammcnsetzt. Ala dr it ter Stamm tritt binzq jut* ?*T/ (in A se) fiir 
dag Imperfect, Fnjgende Fornicnzusamrnniistel lung mag emeu fiher- 
blick fiber den Atifbau dieses Paradignins gpwahren, wozu bemcrkt 
aei, dass die Bridling dcs Infinitive und des Verbal substantive ana dem 
Pracscngstamnie einc mir m dicsem Paradigm a aufttetende Unregcl- 
masmgkcit darstellt. 

Praes. aet, 3, Sg. nesflnt; Part, (medial!) iie.wtwnwe; Inf, « erf si, 
nesst i VerbaWj. nrmlyc, titattUci Verbalsuhst. nesalne. 

Imperfect 8g, form (soym), mit, mi (my); PI. sty an, seyor (miter). 
*eye»i (scm). 

Pmet, 3. Sg, taka (mit enklitisrJieu Prenomina to&dn, takSi, 
taJcSne). 

Co. 3. Sg, ttibtm (gleieblautend aucb die 3. PL). 

Opt. 3, Sg. talcoy, 

Imperativ Sg. pitika, PL jttabw. 

Part, pmet, tafalau ; Abac], tatakannem. 

* S(ii»t dor unmOatSmUg flh<rrljeft‘rlr Trisl Tfln t4drn ergtiut. Dio tihrtiMJir 
t'hn^tzunp t)iet*t mij-titan (= rsbrcij-mdn) tfls.Ju ,, tiiou^h hohaseyf*” (RorkfaiU). 
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A Ilf dcr Riicbseite lesen wir in Z. 2 die 3, Sg. Pnu-s. yanmafxelm 
fiir Skt. prapnoli mis Ld. xxit r <5. Diesel be Form begegoete uili schon 
fiir mihvjacchati in Nr. 6, V, 2, wo wir ihre Bildung dnigdegt haben. 
Diiliinfer sbd nur hath detitllch noth die Buchstaben jb ■ tu crkeiinen, 
die mis uber erltmhen, ein dem kurWapondierenden Skt. mriTfint 
eutsprechendcs Miie „ Erl Aachen. Vergehen ", die gew5h n liche 
U iedergabe von ninSifa, ckruu* zu vetVOlLstindigcn. — Z, 3 enthiilt 
die am Anfang nnd Knde etwas msttnunelte Obersetzung den 
zweiten Pfida der Strophe 7 Mksu tv asatnahiiah, die wir ala papax- 
ioriimtane no aivtauWte wicderberzustaUen kein Bedenkcn trsgen. 
pvpafamie = tUa Irani ehenso Units in Nr. 5, V. 2 vor, hier tritt das 
W ort ilia Lob. (nuf -?«?) des Fturals (atrf -nta) auf. Unsere Ergiinzimg 
m a«7dtfi3We griindet sieh, waa den Verba Istamm sngeht, auf die in 
Z. 5 erbattene (Jberastznjsg hhoi'mi irw?m«iw d« Skt. m.^m<7AiW. 
der Strophe 8. Hier stinimen Original nnd Ubersctzung oueb in der 
Form ii herein. dean vavUmm ist das Part, praet. der Wurzei M foV 
" Slch bokerrschen. ^ somiiudn die tins auch ala Wiedcrgabe 
von Skt. som-pim fcegegmst nnd sonst After bezeugt ist. Die Form ' 
aKldvWc rrachlieasen wir aus zahlreichen Parallel™, von denen wir 
hier nur auf die von Levi-Meillot in MSL., xviii, p. 20 beigebraehten 
anoWte -- Skt, ammhta, anayVte — adatta and amplukMe „ liner- 
laubt, ohne Erfcubnis Li hinweisen wolien. Dass das Suffix dieser 
adjckt ivbehen Hi Id ungen -tie und nicht -nit! geieuen weiden muss, 
erweiat die in der Flexion eintretende ErwriebuiJg von It zucc: mask. 

* ~ cee > ^ on1 ’ F 1 - <» 5 fan. Nom. sg. -ocb, Obi. -ceni. Den 
Orteingang bildet in alien Fallen eine dem a privativnm vniglddibare 
Negation, die in der Gestalt von a- (»»-, am-), e -, biaweileii aueh o- 
!'gl. tmtsoylUf Haifa = Skt, nsucanahtdariam) varliert. Aue den 
angefuhrten Beiapielen geht woltl mit Sicberheit hervor, daas wir als 
W hslergabe von Skt. osoinakito nichts anderes als (fuioatUU emarten 

nurfeiL 

Der Schlu,^ von Ud. xxii, 7 heiast im Sanskrit mmpad^ 
smum Dem sabatantmsch gebranehten irulam entspriebt in Z 4 
genau da» ^ ^bila^traktiim Mh/aufor der Wurze) khjaut „ ho^en •* 

? B ; fhzU i ? mor ™ d ***** “ Nf - 5 utid 6J. wahrend sich aur 
Erganzung der veratiimmelton Wierlergabe von nmpalyal* nur daa 

darbS 11 J ■° mtSn J*** U S t * Verbum ^ ^ unsorem Wortachatze 
rel^ ^ lc ”. tUris "* u kdrnma,- wir a «a dieser 

1 r " U efSChUe ® enae 3 - 8 ^- «IM 
ollkommcn zu dcr anderwarta lielegtcn 3. Pi. yokmtra. - Von der 
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schon ohon. Z. 3. nugezoffeneii 7„ 5 ist nur norfi auf das Iodeellmbilo 
a»a!M bijizuwfiwn, (Ins hier Skt. su wiedergibt, an anderan Stdlen 
dag^gen zur t^borsetzung der iiiidisvhen Pracpositional pari und amt 
vcnvondet wild. Im Toehariscben (in dcr A-Mundart lauter das Wort 
ant-tie i — woffix l ine Hondschrift such mrmSi schreibt —) miisscn wit 
<*s wobj cher ats Adverb ansehen, — Uber yeJct* Z. 6 <i] a Wicdergabe 
von Skt. aljxt nus Ud. nnSL 9 iat hereits in Nr. 3 gehanddt. — Die 
beknnnte Form rnksentrH Z. 1 (Praes. med, der Wnrzd wtk nah 
„ tadeln “J, die hier far Skt. viyarhattii (ebenfttlis aus Strophe 9) steht, 
bedarf keiner weitoren Eriiintorting. 









On the Ephedra, the Hum Plant, and the Soma 

By Aurkl Szeih 

I N choosing the subject for this short paper 1 am guided not solely 
by the fact that the archaeological observations which first. drew 
my attention to it were gathered in that field of my Central-As ion 
explorations with which I have fortunately been able to associate my 
old friend Professor Kupsou as one of the earliest and most helpful of 
my collaborators* What invests certain curious finds among modest 
burial remains of the Lop desert with a special quasi-personal interest 
for nie is the distant and puzzling relation they bear to a much discussed 
question of Vedic and Avestic research, that of the sacred Soma and 
Haoma. 

It is a quest Eon which was often touched upon in his lectures by 
that great .scholar and teacher* Professor Rudolf von Roth, during the 
years 1861-4, when I had the good fortune, figuratively, to ait at hb 
feet os an eager devoted pupil. The question as to the identity of the 
original Soma plant and its home which he had discussed just at that 
time in two short papers of masterly clearness/ was not to be solved 
then* and still remains undecided/ But Roth's main contention still 
holds good that a solution for if could be hoped for only by the study 
of relevant physical facts, if possible, on the ground of early Aryan 
occupation* 

The archeological “finds” to which 1 have alluded above were 
curiously enough made in a moat desolate part of Central Asia, on 
ground which is far from likely ever to have served as the habitat of 
an early population speaking the Aryan, Le + common Indo-Iranian, 
tongue, and practising that cult of the Soma : Haoma as the hymns 
of the Rigveda or Avestic texts represent it. In Innermost Aria, the 

1 S« Ruth, " liber den Som* r \ ZD MG. \m\, pp. ««l-W; rad J Wo Hcbit 
def SoEUa ? SI T ZDJIG. I SSI. pp. 131—G* EireUenl Eugjtiili Iran sklidfiB of both papers 
wozd furnished hy Mr, C. J. (enbsequenily 3ir dwta) LtjII, I.€,3*. with & letter 
daunt ejnd July T LSSl, to Lira Ikn.Sir Stwart Bay toy,theft Mtftubfcf vf the Governor. 
General's GcwmnJL Toother with notes of Dr, G. Wait tbey were supplied m prim 
to officer* employ^] on the Afghan DHimiuiion DommifflKHV, I own n type¬ 
written ropy ot thora t ranabuioni to tbo co’jrtcs¥ oE Ibe officer in chat^o, iS-ovocninfF* t 
of India Recordl, 

* Cf, ^facdarralE-Keith, IVifc [n k’jr, ii P pp. 475, under the head Soma, for a succinct 
■ftfVFT of the numonjiu widely different opinions rerended by Indologist* and others 
about the identity of the plant figuring in Yedifl by inn 6 and later ttiU, 
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ilctnilcd report on my third Central-Asian cipeditbo, I have given 
n full account how in February, 1914, in the course of my search for 
tlie ancient Chiuc.se route once leading during the centuries i mm odiatcJ _v 
before and after the commencement of our era through the now utterly 
waterless Lop desert. I came upon the remains of a ruined watch- 
post, L.F., and just outside it of a .small cemetery* 1 

Their position on a steep “ Mesa M or eroded ridge of clay, rising 
over a hundred feet above the bare plain around, had, together with 
the utter aridity of the climate, helped to protect the remains from 
damage both by moisture and by wind-erosion, a most destructive 
force in this forbidding region. The finds brought to light by clearing 
the rooms of the little stronghold definitely proved t hat it had been 
occupied as a station to keep watch over the route once 1<-ailing across 
the absolute desert beyond towards Tun-huang, on the westernmost 
bonier of China proper. This route, as proved by plentiful documentary 
evidence from the rains of the fortified Chinese station of Loo-kn 
farther to the south west, had finally beet, abandoned early in the 
fourth century a.j>. 


Tlw question as to the occupants of the watch-post was answered 
with full dearness by tfio exploration of the little cemetery outside. 
Several of the graves opened proved to contain bodies in a surprising 
state of preservation, as seen from tlm photographs reproduced in 
Innermost Aat&* Looking down on figures which, but for the parched 
m Anil the cli'cp stunk eye-cavities seemed Jike those of my a asleep, 
1 could not doubt that the dead belonged to the autochthon* sernt- 
nomadic people whom the Chinese Annals describe as the inhabitants 
of this territory of ancient Lotilan. 

The appearance of heads and faces clearly suggested the Homo 

dljn T tyi *' ^ n ' >,r - T ' A analysis of the anthro¬ 

pometric matenala collected by me has shown,* is best represented 
nowaday among the Iranian-speaking hillmen of the valleys adjoining 
c Farnirs. It forme a very conspicuous element also in the racial 
composition o thepresent population of the Tarim basin. The look 

t°W 1 ” T, T 1 *"** dearly indicated that 

thev and their people had lived the semi-nomadic life o| herfraen, 

foherawn, and hunters just « the Lopliks, now to lie found on the 
lower Tarim nver, d,d down to our times. That these modern 


1 frfrd Immm Mom Ari u, 
1 £fra ibitj,, %n. I7| s 


k pp. l!B3 
I72 + 


» Cl. Ilia AppetuliDu*, iu&riaute,, iij. p[l , J36 j 


«<1,; VflMnmMr A a in. ii, pp.yiMS 
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successors of the ancient. Lou-Ian people are of Turkish speech and 
unmistakably Mongolian stock need not concern ns here. 

The bodies were enveloped in a shroud of coarse canvas. The 
shroud in the ease of the two best preserved burials, both of middle- 
aged tued, had its edge near the head or where it lay across the breast 
tied up into two little bunches. One of these proved to con rain grain* 
of wheat, ami the other a quantity of small broken twigs. 1 There 
could bo little doubt about the content# being meant to represent 
provisions for the dead in another life. 

Similar little packet# of broken twigs placed in an exactly corre¬ 
sponding fashion were found also m four more graves, including that 
of a female, at other small burin! grounds of the same type but less well 
preserved, which were subsequently discovered by us in two widely 
distant localities (h.Q. and L.S.) of the Lop desert * In most of the 
other graves at these cemeteries the bodies and their belongings were 
found in a badly decayed state not permitting of close examination 
of details. But it may be safely assumed that the provision of such 
small packets of twigs formed part of the regular funeral practice 
among the indigenous people who in a more or less nomadic fashion 
inhabited the Lop tract during the first few' centimes of our era before 
it became a wholly waterless desert. 

Specimens of this particular burial-deposit from all the mx graves 
mentioned were submitted by me to Dr. A. B. Hendle, F.BB*, Keeper 
of the Department of Botany, British M use urn, who in a letter dated 
4th August, 1925, kindly informed me si# follows:— 

** The specimens (they are all the same) are undoubtedly fragment# 
of the twig# of Epkedm, u low-growing shrub with slender green 
branches devoid of leaves except For a small membranous sheath at 
the node*. It la abundant in the drier regions of the Himalayas and 
Tibet, and generally in Central and Western Asia." 

In the same letter Dr. Rendk was good enough to refer me to an 
interesting: notice in Sir George Watt s DiefioFtar# of the Economic 
Products of India n which records the identification of the plant now 
used os the sacred Hotmt in the Zoroastrian ritual of the Parsis of India 
with an Ephedra. This notice 3 describes the Ephedra as “ a genu# 
of erect or sub-sceudent rigid shrubs comprising some eipht or ten 
species * . . met with in Europe, temperate Asia, and South America , 

1 Cf, tnMfruwirt J #iil + i H ur- flS* L»F- i, OB). 

1 Cr. ihid^ ii + pjp„ 73G aq., 740 Nj- (for l-S $+ * 7 ™ hi). 

* Cf, Dictionary of Economic Product* of Indio, LLi* PP 
VOL. VI, PART 2. 
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Of one species in India (Ephedra wlgant, Rich.) it ia mentioned that 
»t occurs throughout the Himalayas, but is also distributed in Central 
and W estern Asia. Two other Indian species are said to have 8 more 
westerly distribution {E. padtydada, Bobs). extending from Garliwal 
to Afghamstan nnd Persia, ami the other, E. peduncukri*, Boiss. 

uml s^k k ff0m thC P *‘ riJllbj « nd 8«l to Afghanistan 

bv 7 nCe ™ S US W is statement furnished 

by the subsequent passage of the notice: »Interest has recently been 

a on in t c*c curious plants from the observation that the dried 
wigs of an hpltedrn imported from Persia into Bombav constitute 

fcnX.T^Tr T A -* «' » 

«“Iw ' ■’^r* “ *">*- •***.» «*ho. 
" i r “ * a «■«i tmm** 

f LI r l,UI ^ mi| t fl tion Commission, where it is stated that 

S-* ~ SSiWWST M 

side rah] i! time I w fore they B^T ^ ^ P * ** “ ^ 

^ suggest a possibility Wfli de^t^pT ^ ^ 

those ancient Wian people mieht wl h P * Jth 

symbolic provision to prevent decay of i f /T 88 a 

their fall enjoyment of a future life. * ™' *" t<J 888 Ure 

E[i.lmjr- Ihit trr,]^ 1 ,hP <*f I hr 

toappoat^,™ th» »bo,, ’“ n,e oF -"-I dwefr 
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But this interpret At ion of the curious burial practice has lost 
much of its force since it has come to my knowledge that an alkaloid 
isolated from a species of Ephedra, known to the Chinese as Ma-huang f 
hits apparently for a long time past been Middy used as a powerful 
drug. Preparations of this alkaloid under the name of Ephedrine 
have on account of their very valuable pharmacological action on 
bronchial muscles, mucous membranes, blood-presaure, ophthalmic 
affections, etc t| entered largely into recent medical practice. 1 

I have had no opportunity to ascertain how for back and over 
what parts of Asia this medical use of the bitter principle obtained 
from Ephedra plants can be traced. But on general grounds it appears 
to me probable that this effective therapeutical use of a plant widely 
spread in Central Asia may have been practised from early times in 
the region of the Tarim basin. If to this is added the evident ease 
with which the dry twigs of Ephedra can be preserved for such nst\ 
their provision in those ancient burial deposits of the Lop tract can 
well be accounted for. 

Far more difficult, it is to explain how the Ephedra plant came to 
lie used for supplying the juice which in the Zoroastrian ritual pradtee 
of the present day, both among the “Gikr n communities of Ve»d 
and Kirrnnn and the Pnnsis of India, figures as the representative of 
the ancient Hamm, That this use is not recent can lie safety concluded 
from the popular application to an Ephedra of the name Bum, as 
already referred to* in the border track of Persia and Afghanistan. 
Yet it is obviously impossible to reconcile the character of the juice 
obtained from this Hum or Ephedra plant, extremely bitter and far 
from palatable even as a medicine, with what Kigvedu hymns and 
Avert* often indicate os to the exhilarating and exciting effects of 
both Soma and Haoma. 1 It is clear enough that on Iranian ground, 
too, a substitution fur the original plant must have taken place such 
as Sanskrit texts directly attest for India in the case of the original 
Soma of the Vedic hymns. Bui the very limited extent of the materials 
available bearing on the history of the rmlia of the Zoroastrism cult 
leaves little hope of direct evidence being ever obtained on the 
point. 


1 ] lake my hi formal Loti an lhi§ point from Wetl^me^ Eimrfte HrrajwfciKjf, 
1090, pp, 72 Kqf]. 

1 Cf.e.R. \x, I, client tlm Sam* in t-illd the drink ” U* which ail tHegoda 

ind men tri^lhiU atrpam nailing it * hwr.t-l ftnself' M , a* tfuotad by Hutli. ZDMG. 

im, p. tm* 
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There ran be no doubt that the Huorna of the A vesta was identical 
with the original Soma plant of the Vedic hymns, Abundant as are 
the references in the latter to the sacred Soma which served as the 
libation ta the gods at the most important of sacrifices, yet such 
definite data as we can gather from them regarding the plant itself 
are very scanty.' This vagueness of indications, characteristic of so 
much else that the eartiest poetic literature of India supplies, is duly 
reflected, ns already mentioned, by the widely divergent opinions of 
scholars ns to the identity of the plant. 

If would not fail within the scope of this paper systematically to 
take up afresh this much-discussed question, even if I commanded the 
time needed for studying it in fl l| its aspects an d had access to the 
'1 jole literature which has accumulated concerning it. But in the 
course of my Indian service, and especially during the nrcLmolomcal 
explorations conducted by me along the North- West Frontier of 
is in the years 1926-3,1 was able to acquaint myself with much 
Of the ground where the areas of early Indo-Amui and Iranian 
occupy meet, and this fact may justify my briefly recording 
here pe quasi-geographicnl observations which deserve to be 
considered m relation to that question. 

, ° M ° 1 ?' d «‘ by tl* . 1 W! „ tbc 

( t L ■ . i ]’’- “■ " ■ !r, ? r ,l41 **'" bfotmtuua. Tlf .pocinl importonrr 

zrrrr : k : *** «< *«» a~* .«£■ ™ 
£■£: “r ;; 1 tr r ol *• «*■—- 

nW - r , - . ' the representative of the .Souia 

pta » the n ,„„| of Brahmin* F „ m sil 

pJL " 'Zv" Imnslation of 

epeeie. of "**" ' vr >' n ™“ 

confined to th.. . , 1,1 In ^ ,a ur<? for the most part 

the Paujab and Sind “ Jr if'* tropiral P la **“p (] rier tracts like 
fewest species ” An mlT* I ^ ea ^ s Afghanistan containing 
AsdepiaL J3 ra Jh* "* 
vrho lma eftaakted th h n ^ s ^ nest * 0n * “ tan <wiy one 

** l,,to »»P of tbo AscUpiadae ( su eh « s 

... ' "‘S « — £■- - *™w WHO, „ „ 

'*■ Pp. wjrt. S °“ B * rt - lUeclonpfl-Kmh. VtJk Indtz. 
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Cutotropis gigantic, the Ahtnda, or tfadar) suppose that such a liquid 
could ever be ulsekI for more than a medicinal purpose ? ” 

Sow it is carious to note that in. view of the Rigveda^ and A vesta's 
uniform mention of the mountains as the home of the plant an interest¬ 
ing passage of the A vesta has not received more attention* It is 
found in Yasna ac* 11* a text known os the Ilmn-ya'shL Though classed 
with the **’ Younger A vesta ”, it yet undoubtedly contains much early 
traditional lore. The passage, Yaaua x, ll t claims to describe the 
distribution of the sacred Haoma plant, and runs as follows:— ]1 
dal fhrxj athra span fa fmdoxSla 
mjr&sa vUvanca vibt\rm 
am iJtkala updiri-mem 
am stiiera $htr6-&&m 
avi kmrd&ti kusffcpald&a 
ati pawmM ri$pa&u 
an tpita-gaom gairi. 
ml dh m paurmidhm 
powm-mrjSQ i mraaSaAS 
ha&mS gamut zairi^/wmS. 

In keeping with Uarmesteter's translation {Zm%dav&fa> i, pp, 
101 sq,), it may be rendered jls follows :— 

From there [the ilnmiti kiraa* Le* the EI burr. range of Persia] 
the divine birds have earned you in all directions to the iihua 
Updlrimhui, to Slam I which has the stars on its head, to Kmrd&a 
Kmr^paidba, to the pass (?) of Parent no, to the 4 White Mountains\ 
And in all those places you flourish manifold, oh succulent (?}, golden- 
coJoured Haojiia/ 1 

The distinct references made in two preceding passage of the same 
text (Yasna x. 3, 4) to the mountains as the home of the Haoma Ls 
a very valuable confirmation of what passages of the Rigvedn tell 
us of the Soma. The same applies also to the description of the Haoina 
as zain-gaMw* 44 golden-coloured " ; for it agrees exactly with the 
colour fuiri ascribed to the Sonia plant in the Krgveda, But at ill more 
useful for our investigation are the definite topographical indications 
to bo gathered from the A vesta passage t have quoted. 

Ajj long ago ns 1888 1 had occasion in a brief communicatim to 
the Seventh International Congress of Orientalists at Vienna to point 
out that the localities enumerated in this passage must all be looked 
» Sra Vuu x, 11, ia Gn-'Mrjrer* wilifcti- 
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for ill that mountainous north-eastern portion of the present 
A fgha nistan which extends from the Oxtw to the south of the Km I ml 
river, 1 I then showed that the Mount L'pdirxnettft "the mo tin to in 
above the eagles' [flight], the .djwridn of the Buiulahish, is identical 
with the Paropnnisus of the Greets, the Hindukush range north of 
Kabul 2 ; ami that /itwrtjSu and K>i>;fi>-fKif(iSti correspond in all 
probability to the mountain-tracts of Glior and Ghorband situated to 
the north and south of that range,® In Paurum it is easy to recognije 
the modem local name Panfdn borne by the pass and vallev through 
which a well-known route across the central portion of the Hinduknslt 
range due north of Kabul descends to the meeting-point of Ghorhand 
nnd Pnnjsblr, The tpiia-gaotta gain, the “ White Mountains ”, 
correspond to the high range called Spin-ghtr by the Pashtu-speak mg 
Patterns along the Peshawar nod Koluit border, and more generally 
known by its Persian designation of Saffd-Itfk. In &taint we have 
perhaps an older Iranian form of the well-known modem nans. Tiruh. 
the nioniitain-tract held by the Afridla west of the Peshawar valley. 
The phonetic derivation of the present name Titah can now be more 
readily accounted for since we know that the tongue once spoken in 
Tirib and still surviving in a few villages north of the Safed-kOh 
belongs to that D.irdic branch of tlie Aryan language group which, 
like the Indian branch, knows the change of si to f, 4 


■ Tht, ^wonkAt™ «■«. I rr*rrt .o ,h TOU ^ hly f „ U> n ,„ 

1.1 i. roii.- uf i hr I «n|jrrss, 1 heHtaliiartieMtlim propwetl v.-n- montl I 

y "* ‘ n . 1S ? *° w ! r ! * raint " 1 ,rit ' n ‘ l I'rafissor .liwm- Ilnmi^O-l.T and mdilv 

rr*« T T : ^ f PP 1M -h.. ».rl. ..r., r 

Ln.lrp.mtaU■ »frn-n« i« 'hot communk.tk*, <1. G^rr-Kuhi, fJ tr 
IrttnwhtH Phitokgw, p, $$$ % 

^ lh0 «• >-y ,*** -rave", 
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The Vedic texts have nothing to offer that in point of geographical 
definition could compare with the guidance which this passage of the 
A vesta afford* for the location of the tiered plant, But on closer 
examination it is yet posable to discern in them some indications of 
quik^i-geogtapliieul bearing which justify our lookii g to the hi] [-range* 
due south of the mountain-area marked in the A vesta passage as a 
likely habitat of the elusive plant that provided the Soma relished by 
gods and men. 

When dealing with the result* of the archeological tour which in 
the winter of 1937 took me through the whole length of Wazirintan 
and Northern Baluchistan, 1 had already occasion to point out that 
these bonder territories between the Indus valley and Eastern Iran 
were likely to have been for some length of time in the occupation of 
Vedic tribes, before they descended from those hills, a poor arid land, 
though perhaps then not quite so barren as now, to the conquest of 
the fertile Indim-vailey and the Fan jab plains. 1 The rivers Kntmii 
and Goman mentioned in a famous hymn of the Higveda, x, 75, have 
long ago been recogubsetl as identical wish the present Kurram and 
Gunml. in which the whole drainage of Wazlristan and the Afghan 
uplands adjoining westwards finds its way to the Indus. The mention 
of these two rivers, both comparatively small except when sudden 
spates fill their bed*, distinctly points to such acquaintance with 
Waziristan us only prolonged Aryan occupation in early Vedic times 
can adequately account for. 

This conclusion is strongly supported by the reference made in 
another hymn of the Higvcda, vi t 37, to the river Ymyarail and to 
Flnriyupiya, by which may be meant either a locality or a river. 
The Ynvyivatl ha* been rightly identified by Professor Hillehrandt 
with the GumaPs main southern tributary, the Zhob r the modern 
name of which, as I have shown elsewhere, can easily he accounted for 
as the direct phonetic derivative of the VetBe form. 2 In HariyQpiya 
we may safely recognise the name Iltiriub borne by the iiill-tract which 
comprises the western headwater* of the Itiurarn river and is 
situated beyond the British border to the south-west of the Safed-koh^ 

1 Sltj Ah Archwjfwjiail in WttdtMn tin d XvrtAcr* iial&clL-ftin (Mt-moira 
of the AT^hwah^tcal Hurvyv of India* No, 37^ pp. - jh|- 

1 Cf. ibid. w |j, 2, fuilB 2r For Frofasaor liiltabrandFB idcnlLfltation, tee f r cdiJC&« 

.Vi/jJpj/iigj*. i j i r p. ^tkS. 

1 Frafc^r Ili]]?bmnUt'* iilentificiMicin, IWwfti iii. p. n»h- 3* 

fo sue i^il- 3 C-cmJ first by Dr. IlmnnSikikr (/raw vnti I 'i |,r tri T p r -ll|. I fens 

c]i .^3 pbcmelk* robiikin betw^n ihv V«lie n.aa'1 Ihc modem form at this local iUiBlft 
it ltw> tti il-i y.i i rr apeoLftc domniiflt ffct L&a„ 
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The mountainous border territories between the Kabul and 
Kurram rivers in the north and the headwaters of the Zhftb in the 
south, to which these indications take us, are nowadays held by 
Pnthiin trihes. Their inroads have ever been directed towards the 
fertile plains by the Indus, and their control constitutes a particular!v 
difficult task for the British Raj ” keeping watch and waid on 
the North-west Frontier of India. There is good reason to believe 
that conditions similar to those prevailing now, due to the scanti¬ 
ness of cultivable ground and the adverse conditions in general 
of a barren mountain land, must at all times have forced the 
valiant if far leas civilized tribes holding those arid hills to look upon 
the fertile tracts eastwards as their natural raiding ground. Thus in 
\edic tim>,H, too, I believe the great belt comprising the present 
Wazlristaii and the hilUracts to the north and south must have 
witnessed occupation at first and then advance, whether slow or rapid, 

b? At?™ tribes which harried and in the end conquered the riverine 
plains of the Punjab, 

% ken is not to trace what indication. might be gathend 

on I too grauiid alxrat tbc phnae frmj.n. the eariimt known groat 
invasion of Min (ram the nortli-weat. but to try and examine whether 
some knowledge of >u phymc.1 conditio™ cmdd help in the sena h 
for the onpn.1 Soma plant. With „g«„l the general geographical 
cltntnrter ofthm regain. « mm be pointed oat lo the « M place that 
it console both witkm and nnleide the Btilieh border of a enoceaioa 
of rang™, mom or lee. parallel, striking a, . whole f „ m n(JrtWt 
to eouth-weat, but throw,ng out minor bmnehee westward..! from 
on o of it. ^mtomnort portion., th , ,.o„ 5p ; c „„ B T^j. 

•Suleiman. rising w«]l-l*o above Bern f s „ai| Khan dirtriot by the 
l.,. m,. the whale „f the, range, has been conveniently demoted 
“ the Mam,an system. Smith of the anowy artSd-ld#, these ran..,., 

8 (MO feet • . irtabline, ,1a,., „ ot m „ tll „p„ V( . 

to the India, iVZiKTS^ C T* 

vnIWs with average elevations from 3,000 to 5,000 fat "^f 

* ms to the orid climate and the scanty supply 

^ >*‘**1*.. Afstewi.,™. 

l‘»y te ettf i wn ji-m I v t ot,‘ (u ] trJ _ * m “n» Dn 1 :5.000,000 in It 
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of water available for irrigation. This accounts for the semi-nomadic 
character of moat of the present population ; combined with the 
economic pressure resulting from such conditions it helps to explain 
its unsettled P largely predatory habits. 

In a region which in spite of its rather unattractive character has 
become fairly well-known in consequence of frequent military 
operations and in parts through prolonged British occupation, it would 
have been rather supererogatory for me h who am not a botanist, to 
look out for the chance of discovering n plant as yet unknown that 
might solve the riddle of the Soma, But all the same, I used such 
opportunities aa offered during my various tours along this far stretched 
portion of the Frontier from the Kurmm down to Pishin and Kalat t 
to inquire about any plant growing on its mountains and known to 
the people for properties that might possibly suggest some connection 
with the ancient use of the Soma. 

The only result of these inquiries has been to direct my attention 
more closely to a plant of which 1 had thought more than once before 
while travelling in distant Centra I-Asian mountains from the Nan-shan 
to the ranges west o(the Pamirs. I mean the wild rhubarb. It grows 
plentifully on the highest portions of the ranges which stretch along 
the border between Northern Baluchistan and the Afghan provinces 
of Kandahar and Ghazni, That it is to be found in abundance also 
at corresponding elevations in many parts of Afghanistan is shown 
by a notice of Sir George AVatt concerning the species know r n as 
Rhrutri flphift/nm or Rheum niQfrrcmfiiaitum. 1 Like the closely allied 
Rheum wmodi, Wall, which, as shown by the same authority, is a 
widely spread Himalayan and Centra1-Asiatic species of the wild 
rhubarb,, it is used medicinally everywhere hv the local people. 

According to the information collected by me about the head¬ 
waters of the Zhob as well as in the Pishlil tract, the juice from the 
succulent stalks of the plant is put pared into a kind of sweet sherbet, 
which is said to lie on sale in the bazaars of Kandahar and Quetta 

t ft* ZKctiftWf <f Eeomt »fr Pr*dufi*< vi fc pt. i, £>■ 497 : "Thi« specLM La found 
rm t he drier r&n^rA of tlm WcnHpra from KnalW (ails I trie to 

16,000 feet) to W«t«ra Tibet (altitude 0*000 to 14,000 and In distributed to 
Afghan iptin, . . 

Food — ai In Afghania l&n „ the plant is always wild. and appears to prow abHnduntly 
in many f&ft rtii,, When green* (he leaf stalk p are n»inii"A* and when hlanchwl hy 
heaping up atones and ftfavri uonnd them, they sr* called eAal-ri: when ftruk (in 
which Plato i hoy are sometimea btou^ht to IVahawar in H-priii^;} I hey are eaten either 
raw ot cooked. They *1^ also dried Tor use. Us be eaten with other food, and m 
pometimea made into a ptWf^ (Stewart-) 
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iluring most of the year. Of the wild rhubarb of the Afghan border 
being used for an intoxicating drink I could foam not king ; nor t» 
such use of the plant to be expected in a region where the Islamic 
prohibition against wine and spirits of any sort is strictly adhered to. 
But that the juice pressed from the wild rhuliarb can be turned into 
wme by means of fermentation is adequately proved by the rhubarb 
wme, the preparation of which from the cultivated rhubarb is still well 

known and practised in certain parts of England and probably else¬ 
where also. 


Since the abo ve conjectural idea occurred to me of the wild rhubarb 
from, the mountains of the Afghan frontier having possible- served for 
the Soma dunk of the ancient Aryas of those parts. I have noticed the 
following significant reference in the report which Dr. A. Here!, the 

i&ehl jt ein J , ^ 0 ^ et * Ruman Government during tlie years 

i. _ 4 on the exploration of the mountain territories north of the 
. xus. had furnished to Professor von RotbJ The instructions com- 
tnuiiicutcd to him through the Russian Academy of Sciences had 

*T J . Dr ' to look for an Aadepiad corresponding 

to the description which Roth believed could be deduced from certain 

t l 1 ^ 41 tlie and character of 

he phint, In the pussag, which Roth <,notes, from a letter dated 

sue ! 3 T '' ^ tLflt Le h “ 1 to discover 

& plant in the wide region explored by him. and then continues: 

Sareostemma." ^ "* 80106 plfinta ambling the 

R 0 th ;:c'rrv or 7 }, .t to th ° 

T iU ^ iB * *** as 

substitutes used in the foi t T P ™ d wlllch with the 

bwn rightly declared to be “ f Those notices have since 

■ fo p, etc.) used for the shoots of the Soma 
ZI>m. fr ’ ini <a ^« LyUI’* tnw.UtllW of Both's 

# ^ Msedsaell-Ksith, ii( 4 -- 
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plant nmv have been applied by t he Vedic poets oh well to the 

shoots of the wild rhubarb as to those of an Asclcpiad, The description 
pven of the soma-shoots as " ruddy tp (aruna) or " tawny M (Aciri) 
would certainly well suit the colour of the rhubarb. ' fc It is not possible 
to describe exactly the details of the process of pressing the Soma 
as practised in the Rigveda," 1 Rot the description of the juice obtained 
thereby as brown {bahftnt) ¥ tawny (hnri) f or middy (aruim), and as 
having a fragrant smell k quite in keeping with what we should have 
to expect in the case of the juice of the rhubarb. Finally it might well 
be that the mixing of Soma with milk, eurdpr groin which is repeatedly 
mentioned z was meant to facilitate that fermentation which alone 
could endow a juice like that obtained from the rhubarb with the 
exhilarating anti exciting effect so clearly indicated in tire Vedic 
hymns. 

If our surmise is right as to the wild rhubarb, in one or another of 
its closely allied species, having born the plant from which the Soma 
of early Vedic times and the Haoma sung in the Yasun was obtained, it 
will help to confirm the belief that the border territories indicated 
alwjvCj where nowadays the North-west Frontier of India meets 
Afghanistan, were at an early period held by tribes who call'll them¬ 
selves Arvos, and spoke Vedic Sanskrit, Rut that hypothesis—and 
I cannot call it more at this singe will not help ns, as Roth hud hoped 
from an eventual identification of the plant, definitely to determine 
the area which had served as the common home of bdhirtsand Iranians 
before their languages separated* The very wide distribution of the 
wild rhubarb in its closely allied species from the Himalayas into the 
mountains of Central Asia and Eastern Inin would preclude such a 
conclusion. 

But on the other band this wide distribution of the plant would 
allow us to explain how the cherished drink could be obtained in places 
both for men’s enjoyment and for sacrificial libation also at a period 
when we must assume those conquering Ary as to have penetrated 
far into the plains of the PaiLjuh, if not beyond ; for from the heights 
of the outer Himalayan ranges it might have been possible to carry 
the shoots of the plant down even there within limited distances and at 
certain Bosom, 

In the Rigveda a number of localities are mentioned where Soma 

1 Ct. itid rT U P p. 477- 

* See ibid. t ii, p.. 477 . himJ HiUrbftia<Jt k ifJi*rht Mythobx?lt r K pp. lUm 

qaotod. 
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was consumed. 1 Among those there is only one which cun with 
reasonable aasurance he identified. It is the Su?otm. Its identity with 
the Oouii ri\er in the Rawalpindi District of the Punjab appears to 
me highly probable in view of the position which the name occupies 
hi the list of Punjab rivers recorded in the ” NadMuti ” hymn of the 
Rigvcda (x. To ), 1 As the Soin has its origin in the “ Mutree IfiJIs ", 
a Himalayan spur which rises to heights over 9,000 feet comparatively 
near to the open plain of the Rawalpindi District, transport of the 
plant to parts of the latter for sacrificial or other use would not have 
been very difficult. 

Thi' inquiry, started by a grave-find in the waterless waste of the 
Dop desert, has canted us from ground where absolute dryness 
preseries all remains of human existence, far nway to n region where 
climatic conditions leave little or no hope of antiquarian evidence ever 
throwing light on the question how the bitter liquid pressed from a 
Sarcostemmu came to take the place of the Yedic Soma. But even 
where after the passing of thousands of years nil other evidence of 
human activities lias vanished, in essential aspects their geographical 
scene remains unchanged, thus if our examination of such scant 
indications as Vedic texts afford ] ias helped to determine more doselv 
that scene from which the Aryan conquest of India started, our 
diversion from a purely antiquarian quest may be held to Lave brought 
some advantage in the form of a modest historical gain. 
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(ijndhayukti in the blitavistdra 

By E. J. Thomas 


IXCE the investigations ol Olden berg on the language ol the 



J Laliiamstam f it i$ no longer a useful question to ask whether the 
prose portions or the verses are the older. There is more than one layer 
of verse as well as? of prose. Still less is it sufficient to describe it as 
M a poem of unknown date ami authorship, but probably composed 
in Nepal, by some Buddhist poet who lived some time between a Lx 
hundred and a thousand years after the birth of Buddha ”, As 
Oldenberg has shown, there is an older layer of verso in fairly goad 
Sanskrit, which rests, on passages in a dialect closely related to Pali, 
and which was hence easily Sanskrit ized. There are also the poems in 
so-called mixed Sanskrit, mixed just because they were once in a 
dialect that resisted all efforts to lit them with a proper Sanskrit 
dress, and still later are the verses which may have been originally 
composed in Sanskrit, 

When prose portions were turned into Sanskrit, any Prakrit 
features could be easily effaced, whatever the dialect happened 
to be. There are the evidently older passages, to be distinguished 
not only by their canonical style, hut also by the fact that their pa ml Ids 
appear in Pali and the MahamMu. There are those in the freer nvudaua 
style, and further the portions which no doubt the compiler himself 
added * or, rather, into which he fitted the rest, when to the best oi 
his ability he made the work a unity. We find one passage, however, 
which can scarcely have originated with the compiler, and which shows 
no relation to anything properly Buddhistic, but which has. parallels 
in the classical prose romances, Kadmiban and the Dtimkuimracarita . 
This is the list of arts in which the youthful Bodhlsattvu excelled, 
lit iMliiaiistam and Knthimhari bolls lists appear to have the intention 
of giving the traditional number of the sixty-four arts, and nearly 
twenty of the items in the twn Hats essentially correspond. Similar 
but shorter lists occur in the Dakikuimramritn and the Rinjaviidfimi 1 
In both Latitaviriara and Eodamburt there is the word peitmcchalf/ti, 
which Kale, in his English notes to the latter, interprets as s< the art 

1 L>d. ITS i Li-hsi.imi 12S (cd. M, K, Ralf) ? M. fm! of chap, i {p. 1 

*?»L Balder* p, 2/1, Xitv e4,); Dit$- |00. 391, TV Pali appears to h«v« no *urh 
list, hm tV tMHUHjitalAF on Ahfvi. i. 14^ doiu rilwa iboql a t|ii£«ii fciUs with the 
bow, find then acULh Jofa t-fjfyutta nr wipp&rji yiVnim fru r cl _ 

Slum,. ii. Ilia), 
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of paintin'* figures cm walk or the ground 1f f but Ilk interpretation in 
his Sanskrit commentary appeals more to the point, pairabkaitffticcht:- 
dam. The breaking mu I cutting of leaves would naturally be the 
preparation of palm-leaves for making n book. This is the interpreta¬ 
tion of Cowell B as I find from notes on L difaeintnm mode by his pupil, 
II. T. Franck. The next item on the list as tjandhaifttkii, and here 
Cowell says £i odour^ramng *\ There b no doubt that the combining 
of scent* must be the meaning if the word is Sanskrit, lint there appears 
to be no point in odour-miring coming immediately after cutting 
leaves for a book. The next thing after cutting the leaves is hook- 
making, and if ffaudkayitkii is a half-samkritised Prakrit form repre- 
senling gmntfutyuhti . we get the exact word wanted, the fitting together 
of the leaves to make a hook. Oundha — gravU&a actually occurs in Pali. 
When we turn to the parallel passage in Kadambari we find a quite 
different word. It b pmtaiavyupara , a word which might almost be 
taken to be a commentators explanation of gttmikayuklL The word 
preceding these two in KSdamhan is edrafoxnm* painting nr illiimimi- 
tion, and immediately following is iethgakamat^ both of them words 
that appear to apply to different singe* of book^making. 

There is no need to think 11 ml one author depended directly on the 
other. The list rather belongs to a work on the instruction, of princes* 
and as the lists in Dipg. and ZXts, show, it appears to have been extended 
in various ways. The word gandhayuhi occurs in several other places* 
lull they do not add to our knowledge, since tlu-v occur as items in 
lists without any real context®. It is given by Bolitlm-k and Roth 
on the authority of the MtAavgutpaUi, with the meaning that it must 
have if it is Sanskrit, die Vcrbmdmg wohlriecheiider Stoffe/ 1 but 
this work has merely adopted the word from Lahimiztom, as is shown 
by the fact that it baa included most of the other names of the lint, 
together with one or two that look like corrupt readings in the text 
of iMUumstam. The word also occurs in two lists in the Bflmimmhita 
of Vnmfiainihim. The first (xv, 12) is a list of persons skilled in 
Certain arts, who are under the nufcshatru Citm. The second (xvi f 17, 
1H) is of persona under tile planet Budha. The first passage gives 

Tm^re M%i m.imn -gm&a rm l7 u mthit/uktijfmh 

tjttmtapalu-ftjHtumyGk ialatga ryadhdngSm* 

Kem a translation, which Is given in accordance with the eonv 
mentary. is: +k To eitri (are aligned) pemons skilled in the art of 
a ire, jewc r\ , dyeing, painting, music, and perfumery, as well as 
unthinetiriiins, weavers, oculists, and king’s com,” The second pasaago 
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is very similar, and the words maqirfigti, gandhatptkii, mbdn(-vedhkva) r 
tjawnm [ffanitti), frrm {ftiryrfh occurring in these two passages, 

are also in the LctUianslartt t and gSndharftt(4xdla) i hkhya{'lnnitia }, 
nttfcuj&fa, and iaeya are in K&damtorl, The commentator naturally 
takes gtmdfiajfuHi to mean combining of scents, blit if the names arc 
taken from an earlier list, his interpretation, probably drawn from nn 
analysis of the word, is of no weight in deciding the earlier meaning. 
He certainly appears to have wrongly divided tmmrdga, knowledge 
of the colour of jewels* which is one word in Laltinvistam, by taking 
it to mean the knowledge of jewels and of dyeing. 

Thera is another place where gnmlhmjukh Ls mentioned as an art 
to be practised (seeiM), The king's brother-in-law in the Mrcchahsfika 
(viii, v. 13} says i— 

H iitg ujjabc jtiakabhadda m wife, 
vualhi i/antfti, imjndrn iunthi : 
efc mttt' k'vithi fftimUtfijutilf 
foidftam m hngge madhulniiatc Hi. 

Ryder translates the last two lines thus :— 

Thats the mixture of perfumes I eagerly eat: 

Why shouldn't my voice be remarkably sweet t 

It may be that it is implied that these aromatic substances, the 
asn-foetida {hi$gu) t the cumin (jTnifer)* the bhadmmiutfi, the bunch of 
orris (?) root («wd} s and the ginger w ith treacle (wgtidd m iunttt), 
are eaten, but what he actually says is that this (ait of} gandhajuttl 
has been practised by him. One would be quite willing to admit that 
the Prakrit meaning of gandha has become lost here, especially since 
it is not the normal Prakrit of the verst-, as is shown by ganfhl = 
gmnthih m the second line ; and yet we have the fact that the com¬ 
mentator Prthvldham 1 takes gamlha = grmithi. He interprets the 
last two lines as : cm imgS etvitd graniJiatfuhik, kaftvtm vdhnm 
nuidhurnsvam ili. A possible explanation would be that lie took the 
interpretation from a commentary on some work where the meaning 
really was the making of books, This, if it does not throw much 
light on the use in the LalitaviOam v makes it doubtful if there ever 
wits ei recognised art of seent-mixing apart from the traditional lists, - 

i la Lb* edition of thn plfty by X. K ftodaboK Bombay S.S, + JStW. 

* Tlii’ wool a]ju oci’iirH in th* li-Ht of tin* A j j* jvj fr*i , i. 3, wis-.r*" it is pcTfOoded by 
Tiiii m mill to itiron different way* of Adorning the ears, but it 
Uwk» .nmfi* like » rorrupl iu» of ft woni with th- mum* mining a b ptfmcetodjpt, an 
which Eh-- mBKdsghm su^eatod fur Fi*dhay*li4 would fcw supported, 



Two Terms Employed in Khnrosthi Documents 
from Chinese Turkestnn 

By F, W, Tugmas 

TN the Kharosthi records from Chinese Tinker tan, of which the 
-L edition commenced by the Abbe Boyer, Professor Ftapson, and 
Monsieur Senart. hm recently been completed with important 
dissertations and index by Professor R&pson and Mr* P. S. Xohlc 
(KharoxtM I i-iii* Oxford* 1L+20-9). the vocabulary b 
composed in the main of recognizably Indian terms or of personal or 
topographical designations belonging to the locality; but we can 
discriminate a relatively small number of words having other traceable 
origin or obscure signification. To the last mentioned group we may 
assign the words muked and loft ( tolm/a, lode )* 

These two terras, although they do occur apart, are apt to la- found 
in more or less close conjunction ; and the general sphere of their 
meaning may Ik; ascertained by considering one of the passages where 
they are associated. We may take document Mo. 174 (p, 171) of the 
edition* which, except as regards spacing, majuscules, and some added 
punctuation F is followed in all respects 

In the following* preliminary + English translations the words 
printed in italics will be reconsidered in/m :— 

S&fh&tnga Lpipetjasa dmitirtjti. 

[1] mahammm tnaharngn KhttL Sotbimja Lpipeyam mimtra 
deli: ahum im Stmfha [2] Bhumprna vimfotti htrtlt yatha Yar? 
ammmei Kilmeci Yapgua^a imsu Cafim Deri nmntmci Kiltn [t'jci 
intmutpw Samyftpahm bbttrya , iwjn [3] xtriyae tta mukcH m 

hteya nitac. Yahi ef*i kihmmntra aim emti, so anata pnirhi[ta]vo, 
Yat i jam fiatriyena a m iti siyot i, tihaih(rm)ena [41 pulm tfkitam wmabhaga 
karhtm* Ynii makeal lot* na m kritm nyati, iitt nibeya bhmifyalL 
Yapyu. 

“ To he given to- the Sofhamga Lpipe. 

The exalted Great King writes. He instructs the ^alhatnya Lpipc: 
* + Here now (the) Suvetha Bbinni.sena reports that a sister of 
Yapgn, of Kitiua, of the Ynve Finzar (or, Quarter), wife of the iramnmi, 
ftaipgap&la, of Kilma, of the Cfttisa Devi Bazar, of (ot t to) that 
woman neither mUkefi nor bteya has been taken over (or, rendered).* 1 
When thb wedge tablet arrives there (ic. in Niva), the person designated 
(ajmptr or *ht) b to be questioned, if delivery by the father 
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nitiatriyeiui — juuatfitru) Las taken place, the soon ami daughter are 
to be made equal sharers according to the law* If muicesi lota lists not 
bevn nold, o decision (ni&caya) will be made here." 

hor the present purpose it is unnecessary to dwcuss anv of the 
various syntactical quest ions which arise in regard to this document 
(they are common to others, and in part they reflect the syntax of 
the underlying vernacular) or to investigate what exactly were Kilitia 
and the ) .ne and t.,»tisa D«vi Bazar (dps no ): the places are frequently 
mentioned m the Xiya documents, and clearly they belonged to that 
district—often instead of the adjectival derivative orawcuri we have 
the locative monmnwii used for the same purpose „f furnishing an 
address (of. the Ablative in Ut in Publius Velina, “ Publius of the 
e me Tribe )* We may also abstain from discussing the exact 
force of ahuuo, ahon n (whether ah, »», ( ,ha adho mt or adHmm) 
the equation imau = mtmr rather than ivarrft (cf. } ,du matu,dhiiu, etc,), 
and the designation Suietha, which would 1* interesting if 

not a family or clan name or an official title (which is improbable 
in conjunction with Ogu, Yant, etc., Nea, 38,317, etc.), but = Sanskrit 
svifta, urxia, ’* our well-beloved 


A* regard.-, the transaction itself, there is considerable difficulty 
m realizing the situation. The question relates obviously to property 
a ongmg, nr accruing, to the wife of Suqigapala. But who is the 
person questioned (fMdtaw) ? And what has been delivered { «n*Q f 

been I , l * ^ ™ °' v * r ° r r<> ndrrcd (wi/fflc), and what may have 

y \ li Tr g 1 kr> ‘ fl, h * < curl - v t,,p wHb, or without, muitfi. 

' h * h \^ *** matters we may turn to some other documents 
wherein the terms oetur. 

Ik. wSr* 1 ? 279 " “‘''“I Here 

the \ asa Suvarga Masuga reports:_ 

cJlff* **•>*»•«•«•* k„i„ AMiOum i ,«™. 

w; 1,77 T°" *«-»• «*-» unrm «*■»• 

tTJZZr. «**<«**.• »•< -We um 

tlhiiii bharya Lm *'*’**?■■ Kihn *‘ ! f 

hula ml i • „u,hu V j r. * fim B[nr}«oiwi«i Umunie 

« 4 hr- n ■ 1 J jHamf* . . . 

wj o( <»• ->*•—t, 
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has not been taken over [or, rendered): to her t here sons and daughters 
have been born. A daughter of Pgena is delivered (rniiUi) wife to 
Camca, of Kilma* of tlie Tave Bazar; the rest of them (tatnh amH§fok) 
are all in the Ajiy&ma Bazar on their own (property or side ): in place 
of the mother is 8urpina t the wife of Cftipca+ of (or, in) 

the Yave tiamr What the father Pgeua has given on loan 
to the daughter Surpina, in regard to that . . m n 

Here, as concerns the grammar, wo may remark that Cnkuma€ t 
the genitive, is used in place of the nominative Cu Antra* a phenomenon 
not rare in the documents; but perhaps here, as in another passage 
to he cited (and probably in a number of other passages, or as a 
rule), due to the word tidnm following* ns in vulgar English 
is said “ name 0 / Jones The forms anili and aniU i, which certainly 
appear to be used indifferently, may perhaps Iw discriminated, if we 
understand antU us a noun, abstract for concrete, I 11 the defective 
conclusion nf the document, which we have left untranslated, the 
word parihafim offers a pleasing variety of possibilities, whether 
from jwri-hfi*-, or from paridhttr?-, or from paridthm-. nr from ptm-bhaf- 
(a synonym for paribhfirts). 

It is, however, dear that what is tf lifts or ttmti is the wife, the 
bhiiryd. The like appears from a third document, No, 555 (p. 20S) 1 

Sot&amga Lfiipeyam dndnnK 

[1] K&pemmm mmti $tri KapaFmmac wumn ; y<ih ale striyana 
muled tin diiuya &yttti. yttii ede striyam sndha tmekamii m mmjt- 
dne [2] xiyaii, trna ridfauterm yaiha d&am(rm)mm fribhtttfdtm : athava 
jamnatrena nttidae yiyam£i t tem vidkanena tjntha dhnw(rm}fma 
priichidavQ, 

H To be given to the Sothamga Lpipc. 

,l With Kopemna is a woman Koparfanie. If this mswins mule si 
has not been given, if with this woman it has not been independently 
agreed the matter is to 1 m? decided (or discussed, 

vihfi'mdm'c) by procedure according to law. But, if she should have 
been delivered by her father (jonltofr(np)fira) r inquiry must be made 
by procedure according to law. 1 ' 

Here, again, it is clear that u delivery by the father" was 
a recognized and independent method of " conveying rT u woman ; 

* in 3*4 (pp r 131-3) nlso tforfV nmnil reft-renfc# to women who k tv 
omiia (in the CbtJ** Bcti [tatar or eljwwherti); further, in No. 57$ fp, “JiVi " the 
mother of ArfUfii b from thr AjlmnjJJ. haiAr " (iroei Araipirjn^ maiu ,1 j/yu ma 
an pYi Auafi], In Puli afro i. 7 J . 110 Llghtt* 

ni%i, il, 34S) is nimijuk U*6 hI of women. 
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diul in regard to this point we need only cite the further instance 
in No, 621 (p. 234), where Supriya, daughter of the iratnana 
3 n ad era, is wife of Cato, amta camiiatmm " delivered bv her father ”, 
In connection with this passage we need not discuss the meanings 
assigned to the vibhasidavo and surajidae ; they may be confirmed 
by references to the other occurrences of the two words. Nor need 
wc girthing further concerning the genitive Koparxaniae (from 
Koparsani or Aopor.'wme), which, in fact, might be correct as meaning 
In regard to Koparsunie’. But the form striyttna requires con* 
aid era t ion. The word for ’’woman” has ordinarily the forms jfrt 
and I striya, whereof the latter may also be the accusative, instrumental, 
genitive, etc. Striyam is always a genitive plural. Since in this case 
only one woman Ls concerned, the plural is inappropriate; nor can 
we here understand “ the mukexi of women ", since the word 
vujm.in i> required with the afe, (1) on the general ground of style, 
(L) because of the parallelism with the following clause with 
Therefore, since we may neglect the possibility of am = 
ttjitn itre, for reason (2) among others, we must necessarily read 
stnya ua, with the negative. In both clauses there must be a negative, 
amce otherwise no legal question would have arisen ; but there is no 

j r i wo ucgatiies in each of them. Therefore the correct reading 

must be 


ifait tds strict no dittign synti, 

goti ede blriytt m sadfia svachamdina samjtdtte riynti 

Ah‘i this is confirmed by the circumstance that the Sanskrit for 

f”T' T 1 ' ac ®° nl ’ JS not (m-athanuli), but svacchandnut 

(^chamhm). Accordingly the correct rendering is 

woman IT "* givc " b -'’ *• if with this 

We mi ,u? ,aVe ” 0t lieKn mjidc of «wn accord." 
the lrLn .T", ** p ? tad in the (,iaIect form mMyem in 

"■ ■* -* 

be ^tereentbl e of 0re ‘ ?** m ^ lwstoWil1 of W0 =*B there might 
muhd' and *v ■* persoTl otfler t}uln the father, an official called 
it \Z T hCt ' We fin J *** stated in No. 338 { p. 123) 

m&ie Zvie^dCdi, ** 

irunidarya. ' W aina ^ 1 junaii, tatya mo infra 

" Ltt ” >» ■«“"> «*•: So „ho fo, Kiimn pcopi. 
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has Wl made auricem of women from outsider estate, be. Camaka P 
knows; let his counsel be heard.” 

Returning now to Nos. 474 and 21% we shall emend the readings 
and translations as follows ;— 

474 : tnya striyae mt mnkemta loteya niiae. 

“ the lot? of that woman has not been taken over by the fflufawi.” 

It was for this omission that the m penson designated 

[ajnaptr or *to), was to he intetroprted (pruchitavo). 
yafi m\ike.n lot? m sa kntn? siujah, 

“if the ftiuiexi should not. have bought the loteJ* 

279 : lot? {muke]fina nkaya 

“ the lot** has been taken over by the multed" 

It accordingly appear* that the bestowal of a woman might take 
place in at least three different ways: she might either be delivered 
[amta) by her father, or make (no doubt, if independent) her own 
agreement, or be handed over by a muhp, who would take over 
(tiThx) and perhaps buy (kfiia) her fate. This may point to a rather 
independent position of grown women, whose property would have 
the security of a public guardian, a situation not at all unnatural in 
unadvaneed communities ; but it may have been due to the special 
character of the lots, 

What T then, was the lot? ? Was it a bride price paid by the 
bridegroom ! There is no indication whatever of that: moreover, 
there would be no reason for its omission in the case of a woman 
hestowed by her father, and no strong reason for the intervention of 
a mutefi. Furthermore, we shall find the word lot? used without 
reference to women. 

Wo do not learn anything from No, 481 (p. 174}, where \npgu 
reports that— 

erfasa hntu 5 i^auiikk iirtMfl Zttdwi {rm)apr* Sumadolasa ea 
jmi Mi molted did (wi Me mukep tied). 

“The mnirest doe* not hand over the fete of his (Yapgu'a) sister 
Sugnuuw (or, *Wi), mother of Dhannapri and Sunwdata. 
or, again, from No. 30 (p. 32), where Asm Lpipe report* that—OjSdi* 
petti -d(viihiHfi Siigtipetpitii dhilti Ciittfd OjXHV jn'tfl-n'i'fuii Kilme*fvntni 
anita: tayu lode imsit Ciiuja S'upipeyasa tehila detfamnas; edn hvisit 
tnniiem dita , Jtimn Stignpeipl-pt ditrt, 

“A daughter, Cinga, of Sagape, of the Optive peta (‘aheep^ 
pet inn ?) bazar was brought to the Opavc prfo*bazar in Kilmeya : 
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a sssfcer Cifiga was desired (or intended) to give her lode to Sagape: 
the sister gave it to others, and nothing was given to Sngapo." 
where the syntax and the relations of the persona are both somewhat 
doubtful. 

But in No. 621 the man Sagamovi, son of Catnca, who had run 
away to Kuci with Supriya, the wife of Cato, and after n long residence 
there was allowed by the M aha raj a to re-enter the kingdom, was, 
nevertheless, persecuted by Supriya's lather and friends, wiio 
itri Supriyae ptact. vifuta kumpii lode pruchamli, 

“ m flfce trouble on account of the woman Supriya and demand hie" 

This the royal letter forbids them to do further. 

In a Bight to Kuci with the wife of Cato not much property cjti 
have been carried away by Sagamovi. Consequently what was 
demanded by .Stitidarii must have Ijeen some equivalent for the 
services of the lost wife. 


In No. 535 (p. 21&) Kulavanlhaiis, in a letter to Mnha-rojhbo 
Soqijagn, makes a statement as follows:— 

[4] avi ca atm Kilmici wtmnum dajha ttsi Aiuitfiya 

)uhm: tena u thito (anil pramm late tita [6] manttia Cimfrya mma 
paiai'i I 2: tile ptihi hutamd 10 2: rda kartpn wahi na r unite ! [Rev. 1] 
fimmisu jimtataja n.vfi ■ tda Anirjiip'int ah two unatemi Ha aniyamtfc ■ 
btetjti m lamcaja [Rev. 2 ] tita : gad aim l„te nmkefi lammfr ; 

«*™« Knlp&sa nieiya lihitnga iari[Rev.3] J »yo|i i 

" Furthermore, there (#c. in Niva) I had a slave, a Kilma man 
nanus! Arpfigiya : he wow and gave (as) the fate of his own (lonu) 
life a man named Cim&va (and) 6 beasts: these beasts hove become 
12: t|l,s fjSs not “V approval; the man is alive \ l have now 

given orders for Amngiya to bring him (them) here ; the late has not 
i <n mi pounded (?), if there (in Niya) the mufeexi shall impound 
them(?), Kalpotsa (here will write for a decision at law (fritfuu)" 

In iIns passage there are problems in addition to that of the word 
ff*. i« phrase latpcaga da- is u compound expression which may 
inA t ,i si< ond object, but what is the exact sense of fomcaga is not 

0cci,rr,:n< ® °f the phrnac taipmga paripal- 
f; ° 8 ' " AW ' 17r> ) the meaning “ knp'impounded ”; 

but, on the Other hand, paripaU may mean “ await ”, and there are 

i8 :ir^! W ' rc c W crfto at “ pve np ”, “ hand over, 1 ' 
- , e nu:tlve ’ and we °»y ^ink of the word la»cd, 1 for which the 

krit ho?as H* Vethe “ gift While on the whole preferring 
‘ ** c ” hflrdl > ■«» Tukhiri to**. - ^ {qmuiwnfiseated 
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thq sense of 11 impoimding ” t tfe may concede th e po^ibility of the 
opposite. In any case tlie phrase is a leg&l technicality. 

Again, m tbe phrase— 

4 Aipfigiya has given (as) the late of his own Yi tea man . . 
are we to understand— 

Ut) w has given as a ransom or price (fote) of his life a man . . . / or 
[fr) 4< has given [as mnsom] for his life his earnings or possessions 
(fete), namely a man . . . " 1 

Iri other words, does tote denote a value or procedure, or, rather, 
ft material object t Inasmuch as we have found It designating some¬ 
thing which could be bought (kritae, No. 171), or could remain behind 
when the owner moved to another quarter ( No. 279), and inasmuch 
as herd it is something which can be impounded or released (fomatija 
da-), the second rendering seems to deserve the preference. In any 
case wc see that not only women, but also slaves could possess lole. 
What, then, is the outcome of these considerations ? It seems 
that women and slaves, and perhaps other penwns as well, could 
possess lot>\ their own property or earnings. The transference of 
these usually requited the intervention of an official designated 
makes*, who'in some cases would buy them, i.c. lake them over on 
payment, while in other eases he might detain (temporarily) or 
transfer them. Why ? A probable reason is that these possessions 
or earnings were often of a semi -communal nature, as in the case of 
common tillage, washing for jade, or other water-rights, rearing of 
cattle on common land, and so forth, or industries such as weaving, 
silk-making, shop-keeping, which acre not transportable. Among 
other occasions there was. us we have seen, the eaa* of women from 
outside districts working in the fields. As regards methods of »«>»P 
cultivation, we may refer to the Tibetan document translated m 
JR AS,, 1928. pp. 572-3. A married woman could have Iter personal 
earnings or gains, and it was perhaps the profits or ‘ a ruing* of t!ie 
lust years that (in No. 621) Sundara demanded from tin* trun.it 
Sagamcm and Supriva. when they returned from Kuci Up™ «ho 
death of the woman her fete, or its value, if sold, would pass to her 
sons and daughters; and naturally there were disputes. 

Can anything lw> said coneerning the origin of these terms Me 
or mul&ti ? The field of inquiry would seem to be a wide one It 
would not be unnatural if they belonged to the local language of the 
region, which for the present is scarcely within our ken. Or they 
might be Chinese, Nor is even an Iranian or Aramaic origin exclude. 
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eiticf? in the Shan-shan kingdom, to which these documents belong, 
wc hove in coDDL'ctbn with legal traiMaetiDas evidence of promioesce 
of persona with Persian names (JRAS., 1928, p. 399); with the 
I’crsians might eomc Aramaic ] nisi ness men and their terminology. 
To suggest a possibility of even Greek would be, no doubt, a luxury. 
But in the ease of lote an Indian source is [terhaps not undiscoveruble. 
Tliero exists an old word lota or lotm {Maha Bharata, etc.), which has 
been derived from lopfra, and for which, among other meanings, is 
given the sense of “ booty ” or " good* obtained hy robhciy” This 
wonl should, no doubt, lw derived simply from the v without the 
intervention of lup. As to the words connected with the Greek A^s, 
Arprijs, AmXama, etc., Latin Lore run, lucrum, etc., German 
Lohn, etc., it is sufficient to refer to the etymological dictionaries, 
some of which (WJiitley Stokes, Urkdtwh'r Rpmrhsehatz, p. 237 i 
Oblcnbeck, Etymokgitthes Wortabuek) actually cite the Sanskrit 
lota, him under this head. In view of the exact equivalent in Latin 
lucrum we might perhaps claim for *hutlom r *li,thm r an Ur-Indo- 
Ruropean status. The transition to the sense of " gains ” or 

" eurmnga ” i a sufficiently illustrated by the Latin word itself and the 
CrerEtyAfi Lohn. 

With ihir, wot' 1 ht(t. or lode we may reasonably connect the 

alota, a fata, and vihta of Nos, 56, 357, and 494. In Ko. GO we read 
™ Sagayeyasa Ci w , t tadita ahta gmhida. 

" also he hM l^aten Shape’s [daughter] Ciruga and plundered her.'’ 

Ilk Ail. —, 

torn kata pmAidotw if o mjn riltda 
may mean : — 

.1“ *’"**. "T ™>- *» any pirn***. ton, the 

m,l u < li "™K ,h “ tmubh. with Kliotnn) 

In No. 19-1_ ' 

Khotamxiyana v ilfAad e p>irm 

may mean :— 

* b “ 'I 1 ""' 1 ™'® *-» « 1.y the Kho&uiie with the 
prepositions O and i-i as ,n SvSta and vimka, 

in Sanskrit hv 7/^ ^ to Jiav<; beeh ««wraHy replaced 

“mix” Rut k ii J r CL ' 1JU % ©otmected in (&nm with tud 

- «*-i 

sense of s hadh and V U,t. ' " "* 1 Wluitupathas os the 
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For the word wufovd we may probably exclude a Chinese origin. 
Fnr in one of the Chinese documents from the Lop-Kor region, a 
document dated in a.b. 2<>3 and therefore more or less con- 
tempOE&neam with our Kh&rctithi records, Chavannes has found 
{Document* Chinaie, No, 735. p. 100) a title which he trans]iterates 
mon-kw-eft* {she). The Chinese syllables had, according 

to Karlgren's Amdyfimt Dictionary (Nos. 038. 134, 855), an old 
pron urn: iat ion mdk-'ya-si, Can ton esc m ok -ha -* f, j apa nose wmJt( it )« 
In view of the frequent equivalence of yo and e in the 
Kharo^bl and other documents (also sometimes in India, as noted 
JRAjS, + 1915, p, %), it seems highly possible that Chavannes’ mou-hia- 
che f.'.’Af) b identifiable with } in that case a Chinese origin 

is out of the question. The possibility of a Western source i must leave 
to others to investigate. But it is interesting to note that the word 
may be present in a well known Indian inscription of the Sakas. 
The longest record on the Mathura Lion Capital contains the difficult 
Hue which haa been read (Epitjraphid /when, ix f p, 111)— 

ma(n* m)kitv (Ai )m( ? )r/n st&pae bh > tm vd i (?) 
jind which Professor Konow now (Kharvxfh T In&criptions t p. 48) 
proposes to read- 

M *r ki(&ri]rayti m$pa {a)bhu*avi{ta) 

If we could read— 

wuktm (or hi) raya saipa tibhumvi{ta) 

and understand— 

rmiketi-rdytt abhjHCchmpita 

as meaning 11 all my guardianship wealth was set up \ i«e. devoted 
to the religions donation (comparing the umpUpite = wxhrdpfpifa, 
from ud and hi, in the LumbinJ macriptioti (Bidder in Epigraphwa 
Induxij voL v, p. 5)} T the sense would be most appropriate. We might 
then understand that the custom of having n guardian of woman's 
property had actually been brought into India by the Bakas along with 
the word 

It is quite credible that they should have introduced it into 
Western India also. Hut, considering the distance in time which 
separates the word from the Marathi mohJ-w +4 village land assigned 
to an individual either rent-free or at a low quit-rent on condition of 
sendee TP . wioAdsT or makd-ifi * x holder of a fiudhuffli i Wilsons Glossary 
and Moles worth a Di*iomrs)--the won! has also penetrated into the 
Dm vidian languages of Sou them India and from India into (Indian) 
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Persian imikasa " an Indian term fora villuge held free by the Poligar 
on condition of protecting property of travellers" (Btamgtes)— 
I am not prepared to take any responsibility for such a suggestion. 
The form could hardly have survived, except in literary language 
(where we do not find it) or in the Dmvidian, where I understand 
that the Marathi word lias no correct Arabic etymology ; but it may, 
Pi/th be of that or other origins. 

It tnurt be confessed, however, that the reading mukiii or mukiin 
is by no means certain : the third akfam lias more resemblance to 
the di of Professor Rapson’s plate than to any other Kharosthi sign, 
and we might think of u connection with m/ilctitti, tmtknt/i {*maJcrta) l 
and establish some appropriate sense; which is not unimaginable in 
connection with the mya (ret) of a queen. To pursue the matter 
further might take us too fur from Central Asia. 


The Future Stem in Asoka 

By FL L. Turner 

r PHE normal suffix of the lutlire til Sanskrit was -sjfd~, Thereof 
Lad full grade, e.g. karts#dti, jesyiti. It follows that in tlie 
futures of dissyllabic (w/J roots the suffix was preceded by * (< IE.p), 
e.g L JAg ri-sydi i* Even monosyllabic [mil) roots ending 

m -r f-j) had an t between the root and the suffix , 1 e.g. mar-i-fydtL 
The Rgvedi adheres to this division except for one apparent exception, 
Q$ifydt- t fut. part, of d*yati. But, despite it.sfm- and mid-, dsyati 
perhaps contains a dissyllabic root (cl Asim- L my *). Of 

this (which, as a transitive verb, probably does not contain 

the suffix -ye- of the intransitive^ of the type fdp-yaii) and (isim- 
show full grade in the first syllable ■ d-mi 1 he has slain 1 and $dy-nkt\- 
* javelin + show full grade in the second syllable. In that case am-f jrf- 
should bo analysed like 

The future stem of the causative of which HV. has two examples 
— dhamyisyd-, mmyipjd —shows two tendencies at work in the 
development of this tense: firstly the extension of the suffix f- p 
secondly its addition to a present stem. The gradual extension of 
the -i^yn- sufiix can be observed in Sanskrit itself* Beside RV t mrtsyd- 
and krawsyd- AV. has mrfisyd- and jOvniVpri-. 

In the Inscriptions of Asoka these two tendencies are seen further 
developed. In all, future forma of twenty-one different verbal roots 
are found. 

Of these, eight are futures of the causative present stem (as in RY.J i 
Shah. Man. Ul m hapekfim f ttmpe&mti, pmmdh[r]kimti H htpv&uii \ 
Gir. likhfipa>fimti f ampaijisati, ividhtiyimti. hapesali ; Kal. lAfmptmii, 
a utkpujim mli , mdhiyimt l 1 kdpttofi'tat i ; Dhati + Jaug. J ithijfisami h a 
anapatjimii, mdhayimti f t\*khatmyisdmi anil afikamayimli, dladhuyi- 
satha i Pill. paIibkrtmrfiiKtm t mjhapayi$aniti. 

Among the futures of simple roots five roofs and one ending 

1 Perhaps at IE, origin (< 3): cf + Greek future* in •dm of root* ending in n. aonant* 
e.g. 4&*pu', iiwu. Use aflinfi vowel appr-jmj in the ilpfiideiatsvf" jjbtfatde 

of rdrUfl entlinj^ m -r in Sanskrit. rf, m*mu tfati < * in r -hi n r-4-*a- (fco Mriltcl, 
Introduction, p. IH2)* 

* On lb* other hand, if was from the suitwi an naif mot, e-n^i may W the 

£r»l csainptf? a( the tendency to efi-dtc a pew general future suffix the Addition 

of which Its a consonant-ending root avoided any change of the Einal conwntht: 
+al*rjtiti ' will throw- * {< collides with 1 will eat ** and is replaced 

by nj-MjfdJi, 

1 < nffyi-p |i F 53^ 
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in -t have old namely fill, pmdttkaUsathd (Brali. sUtrifyati), 

Dliftii. Jnug, nMamUati (Sk. krtimiytfati and imrhiifaii), khammti 
(>k. Itamimjfjt, nnd iwuiisyiti ); Fill. paUyomdisamti (AV\ fwduvdti) 
Mivski hemti 1 (R V. hhui'i-st/fili). 

Four antf roots Iiavc -i mjn-, namely Shah, avuvatiimhti, Gir. 
anuvatisnK, Kal. unrnvthsaMt. Dhau. Jang. aHUratimmii (RV. 
I'artefjdti. but AV. vartisydfi ) ; Shah. mdhUali, Pill. vaffisaH, 

Mrs. mdhmti (Sk. wrtiyati and mrdhisyali ) ; Shah. anuiatiiaMi, 
Tir. aittwlstMmtt, Kal. Dhan, Jang. oauantumMi (Brah. iotifijati) ■ 
Pill, abhyuthnamisati (Brah. naumjnti, but Cl™, namsyafy ‘ 

Of these it may bo remarked that the replacement of -aua- hv 
-t?yn- avoid® the ambiguity of vartzyati as future of Loth cdrtntr and 
nirdkUr, and the differentiation from the present stem of mmsmli 
and *iatsyati (< *idz-tyati). 


The identification of the root-form of the future with that of the 
present stem is fully carried out in Dhau. Jaug. Pill, jummmti (Sk. 
3rd p|. pres, jiludnli, but fut, jnasynti). 

The future of the passive is similarly formed by the addition of 
the suffix - im - to the passive present stem: Shah, arabhistuhti 
™: ,7mW?W (*‘th bbh- in each case from Sk. pres, drabhmte) 
Krt.aiabhyiwmti (perhaps a mistake for Siabhi.jiM. the reading 
of Dhau, Jang ) ; Shah, arwridhiytiamti, Kal. anumdUmmihii (Sk. 
pres, pass, tfkiydte) ; Pill. anupafpajisaH* and mtdrpahpajUabi (Sk 
P^gote); Dhau. Jaug. yujitaMi* (with -jj- Sk pres 

pass. tfujifd£e} w ' r ' 


■ The tending ilvrry d^tWnL HpIUwL } ^ n UW] 

p. urv) mpporti ktmiti u-Ltli Pa. Tl.r. (AioU teal, 

in IMWtllinr to lUiritlH-r Clus of «n.rU .1 • ■ '"T* > * 11 ** l “ ™ r ty 

oth« *}*ci*| phonetic dirrejopinenta ; th.is^*drf ra « 1 J ’ hfm 
tfotW-, P., Ihfrn.-. Kim Nitric *1 . ' " * »»* «' > At 

aiWsp» t led 1P < . ra . (MS! Turner. S> p P , Hc , 6 ,j Wiih 

(nuhrbly a ck*, oi word* jq which ajwekl g ene tic '<W„K *\ ^ 

*<«. but father lengthening of i fcef ow 

«n^ teri .«fcor tilril? *"* ' **■ W- ^«) Which 

UUT f flwi d (hp Uj ,J t L “ X " pnrui^tcnt j and century 

^ «d o^rsLtSffs .r ; nBairi *r *” 1 in ^ 

thm fln*l -i ™ ,h 0r t„ th»D k [eri o^. P tlw 8Crtl " r* rlw P* 

— 2 - r 

present Active rtctn b ywij. (ffk w . .'.^ h since ihn 

»e* ■ i *■ oft " 
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Five verba form the future with -sya- instead of expected 
In Dhuu. Jang, homii, Pill, hamjhti r hoharhd^ Calc, hmati the root 
syllables of Sfc bhavi-sy&ii (d hemti above) have been remodelled 
on the present kali (< AAmviri}* hi the Delhi-Topra Pillar Edict A IT 
hosaritfi and ItoMikti stand side by aide. There is perhaps a slight 
difference of meaning. In I. 23 chagopagdm hasamti pamrnummmm 
it has a fuller verba! force: fc in order that there may be shade for 
men ant! animats. 1 In IL 25, 26 in the three times repeated n yfipoia 
kohmhti it is simply an auxiliary : 1 that they may be employed/ 

I have shown elsewhere {JRAS., 1927, pp. 232 If.) that MI.-ss- 
os a component of a suffix or termination might have, and in most 
dialects did have, a special development into -a- and -A-* It is possible 
that in all the futures we should read -s- ( i-), and not (-*£-); 
but we have no criterion of judgment. In one, however, fttfAatnri, 
this special development is certainly delayed, just where it might 
earliest be expected, namely in the simple auxiliary* 

Two other futures show' the same development: beside Jang, 
e&atka (8k. Dhau. has f hatha. It may be noted that the 

same verb has a special early opening of -r/A- in KV - 2nd sg, imperot. 
iki beside, v*g,, hvdki (Turner, JRAS_, 1921, p. 226)* 

The Pillar Edicts all hove dakuhtl In the language of these the 
normal development of 8k. da&fdti would be as in Pali; but, 

as will be shown below, a was introduced for n from other forms of 
the verb and, the Eastern dialects not tolerating the group long 
vowel 4- two consonants, the consonant was shortened (as in Pa. 
damti and ddkati)* The early development of -j- > -h- in this verb 
may be due to the fuct that it forms a group with danath (cf. 
the accentuation of I^atin Joi io dcdit, see h, Fraenkel p Iktus unJ 
Aitzcut ini lateinischen Spmchvers, p. 44). 

One other verb in Pali, namely JbaAalt, shows the same develop¬ 
ment. The verb 1 to do 1 m liable in other languages to special 
phonetic development, e.g. Kepali garnn < \ Syrian Romani 

kemt < *kamr OPets. kunautiy < *knmuii (see Meillet, Vieux Perse, 
p. 50); Saknn ymdf ’ docs’, tfida- ‘done + < krta* (cf. K. Leumann, 
Znr nordar* Spr. a* lit,, p, 132* who explains unexpected y- < k- as 
due to the frequent use of this verb os an auxiliary, e.g, diju tfi ndj 
+ he sees'); Eng. does [da*] < *d£.z ; and perhaps 8k. kurmdh < 
*fairtitwh (cf. iwre-dnri) with complete loss of 

In some of the modem dialects of E. Hindi and Rihari, where 
the old future still survives, the change of the suffix -igyn- to -Ai~ ot 
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■ihi lias affected all verbs. It is of importance to general linguistic 
theory to note that this change in it-? first incidence affected certain 
verbs only. 

It is fitting to note here also other special phonetic changes affecting 
the future suffix. For Prakrit Pischel (Pk, Gr., p. 3&» ff.) has noted 
the forms 4m- and iA»- beside -w*a- and -ika-. The reality of these 
forms is attested not only in the modern languages (as, e.g., Lai. mam 
he will die Bliojpiiri pi fit ‘ he will drink ’). but also in one Eastern 
form of Ailoka, ftup. Mys. mjhisiti. The longer the word, the shorter 
is each of its component sounds. It is therefore not surprising to 
find mddkusatt > (the more rearlilv in that the a Las 

an X both before and after it), while vaddhtUi renamed unchanged 
For the same reason -&«, which remained in the present stem, became 

J? fl “ U " 1)1 Kjlt IV 11 the reading ndhiyUati and in 

JMnm. XIV 2 the reading Uhhiyi- are fairly certain. But the verbs 
are act ive. They appear to have a special development of the aullixal 
clement in which -**i- > Surf, n form may have given rise to 

the Prakrit futures in -7*7- (Pischel, Pk. Gr.. p. 3G3), in which the 
long vowel would he explained by an earlier -iyihi- < 

In All. Ksuf, 3, Sam. 5, Sat 4, Ufihler and Bovrr read bMImti ■ 
for this Haltasdh reads bhakhad. Both Em*, and Sim. are here 
almost illegible, but on S5r. the letter is quite clear. There appears 
to me to he no trace whatsoever of t he stroke denoting ,7: the word 

r Tiis t y ** sihly u at iw-/ 

Will break ; but forms of this verb without the nasal have survived 
hi most IA. Uoguuges (of the type Sindhi bkajanu ‘ to be broker, ■ < 

T*** il Z bh T & ' t0 fliC T < bha 9**-l «d we may be justified 

hv wS ft? t m ”1^' 
k> With the neeal l rtira th , pr0Mti „ in 

bcs.de bhakim (Ma&jt beside ahMji, by which confusion with the 

corresponding forms of * shares ’ was avoided 

Hult^h (Insert of M., p. c*> derives IMiau. Jaug. and 

Pill. cajAoft from *»%«!,. Leaving aside the question of initial r-i 
he form „ rather that of Sk. ^ if , ind in fomi Ls no ^ ^ 

1 Pprhii[M ilue to contflmifljuifjo with ^ i a . a 

"W** nb *4i 05**11 * to tlesirt 1 uViel, a ool| wr, A wit., Clcwwy, p, (Uj, 

eat*- {Turner, NVf>, Diet,, p, 173 >, lb ‘ Prebablj ultima lely related with 
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Si. sagftanu ; Nep. tagltaunn *to help ’ («cc Nep. Diet., p. 5" ( J <* 20J. 
Beside the dcsidewtive of hik- in St. Hk&ti (surviving m Shinn 
kobistani itffi 1 touches \ BhadrawfiM etc.), a desiderative 

of sagk- (or <w/i-) existed in sJksati (surviving in Shinn The 

use of the present of the verb * to be able ’ for the future is paralleled 
in English; / am go to morrow = / *l»ff be "Me to go to-morrow ; 

/ trill iimniije matters no thtif you cun tctitch. 

Shall, vffikvuiiti < *rntk*yoHti may represent an older form than 
Sk. vmpsyolt; or, in face of rm/i'fd-, it may be an analogical forma¬ 
tion of the same type as KV. kraimydti (after iwthsyA/i) for 

Livstlv, for the future of the verb 1 to do ' the Inscriptions of 
A.soka present three different forms :— 

Shah. Man. W<- in Jbfsath, kasami (Man.), fcijwfi, kapimti. 

Gil. k&Kt- in kiinati, kanariiti. 1 

Kill. Dhuu. Jang. Laur. Delhi-Topra knrhn- in IticMmi, kachati, 
hacheU I (Topra), kackntiifi. 

In each case the written single intervocalic consonant may represent 
an actual double consonant; and the three Stems may in consequence 
lie read as ka*m- t hosmt’. kucektt-. Also, as fur ns writing goes, the 
root vowel of Shah. Man. bam- may be either short or long ; but 
in the absence of any evidence to the contrary 1 have assumed it to 
be short. 

In addition to the ASokan forms, we have RV. hmxyd- whence 
Pk. hiriw J-; Pa. feursn-, kas*- t ktiha- ; f’k. kaham (M. JM. AMgJ, 
btriss'tm and kuliMwii. The forms with <h or « (fanubMiit, karesmm, 
kakhii* etc.) are modelled nfter the present btmlL 

.K» indicated above, -* ami -h- of these forms represent earlier -ss-. 
Thus Pk. hirihii resta on earlier binsuai and Pa. kahati on earlier 

kmati. 

Pa, kitssttii mav represent earlier btssati or hwtati. 

Wc are left then with five forms of this future in Indo-Aryan i 
korifydti, kn^ytti, kas(s)oti, kSiatt, ku(c)ehuti., 

All other roots ending in -f have in Sanskr it the suffix -imjt t- for 
the future. And this Is the suffix presented by RV, hirbi/ili. The 
antiquity of this is further attested by the suffix *,i-so- in the 
desidwativc cUUrfOli. Nevertheless the form ’fargafi has been 

i dir. *!«, h fl , la o«w ™ - il * arm,i> ™ '^d**,* ™ 

W«f,\ The r .o<lin ? to Is- -Ittitf retmin. There arc rhn-c pmlria esptuw- 

tkm». Either U I* » rubrtah* of the Mignm* «.r a M*Ksdhl.m 1 or a rc.pn.~nt, 
on «*»| «Wter pwB.iwl.tfan of the rcjw.i«l verb. Thai it i, the older Wi- 
(< • lurifyiti, m lelow) Hot )Tl wholly ilapiiwil hj AA'fll, is unlikely. 
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rightly assumed as the origin of Ai. ka«{s)ati (Michclson, A. J. Phil., 
1909, p, 289) and Pa. kassati (W. Geiger, Gram. Pali, § 153). It is 
possible that *htfxyau is a new formation which replaced karifgiti. 
Hut more probably, since this verb alone of those roots in *r presents 
such u form, it is another instance of abnormal phonetic development 
associated with the verb * to doLe. hiri^ti > *htrfj/ati, as 
*kurum>ih > kumdh. 

Except in the North-West (Shah, and Man.), fs was not preserved, 
but became ts {*karmjn(i > fepsaft}. A future of the type his tali is, 
however, ambiguous. Not only has it the same form as the present 
fciwi/i < kdrsaii • draws, plough but it is not distinguished in 
suffix from many presents ending in -assati, e.g. pauoti < pteyati, 
hmsitti * laughs ’ < Vatsyati or h irmi, nassati < wihjati, etc. 

Forms of the few, but frequently used, roots in S [da-, dM-, s/ta-, 
pa-, ma- and a few others) have profoundly affected the whole Indo- 
Aryan conjugation. The suffix of their causatives, dijxii/tt-, earlv 
replaced -ctfa-, and to-day in nearly all I A. languages provides the 
normal form of causative (Guj. -Ju-rti, Hi. -a-jmI, Mar. -cb-i-nf, etc. ; 
sec J. Bloch, La Langue man the, p. 230). Their passi ves in -7,^’ 
provided a model, which everywhere toot the place of -yu- (of which 
!f- either being assimilated to a preceding consonant or being altogether 
lost after n vowel, left no clearly discernible sign of passive form); and 
where the passive survives in Mod.IA. it is formed with this suffix 
-lifer- for nil verbal stems (Shina Si. -y-, Luh. i-, Mar. .n. p; , 

OBg, NVp. etc.). 

In their futures -asya- (ddsi/dii, etc.) Iwcame -dssa-. In the West 
and North-West the groups short vowel + two consonants and Ion- 
vowel + two consonants remained distinct, and so still remain in 
the NorthA\ est to-day: c.g, in Sind hi ass > at, but ass > $$ (Turner 
Proc. Second Or. Congr. Calcutta, 1922, p. 493; Bull, SOS v p jW 
These futures therefore were not confused with the common prevrds 
m At the same time there were few presents ending in 

"* > ****** > or causative paJves 

such as m&tjaie > *«««*», which doubtless tended to be ropJacod 
by the simple present namUi < n%*’ or by the passive of the new 

•' fatUl ° * ^ t! -> “ distinction 

It form *„,! „k ich ^ to 

rf th- fa**, aKl „ ow ^„„ rrrat0ll , ' 
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the same way the separate survival of -w( - and in the language, 
of the Girnar Inscription served to distinguish rdsfl- * year ' (i,e. tw«a- 
< mr«d') from a presumed *iwjsa- * rain' (cf. Kash. 
m. 1 shower ' <, vAf§tt~$ Si. vasa f. 1 rain < ™rad-j¬ 
in Pali and Prakrit the infinitive and the gerundive (which normally 
have the same rocslnstion as the future) of the verb foif- were similar!} 
affected by the verbs in -o; under tbe influence oht&hun, ddtavya-, etc., 
Pa. fcztturft, Pk. JfeottKijt, hauawa- were replaced by Pa. 

Jiaiuik , fiStabfxt-, Pk. icaduth, blda era-. 

In the North-West presents ending in -affati (resting ohly on 
Sk. -arsati, e.g. Mr*n!i, ghar?ati, dMrpiti, xifsati) were rare. It is 
precisely in this area that *bir*yati > ixtf?ad remains a future. 

II the roots in -a provided a new future for jtvrr- in the Giraar area, 
why not also in all those other areas in which rs > as ? Vet this 
was not so : for we find here another form, inccAa*. 

We have seen that in the West and North-West the groups os# 
and os# remained distinct. Further East, however, both Pali and the 
literary Prakrits attest their confusion; both appear as ass, which 
irrespective of its origin tit a much later period became as iu Centra! 
Pobari, Nepali, Assamese, Bengali, Qriya, Bihari, Hindi, Gujarati, 
and Marathi, remaining ass only in that dialect, probably in the 
neighbourhood of Ambala, from which Hindi obtains such words os 
amid < and*-, hmtha < htnthaka-. Here, then, futures of the type 
dSsydti became dastati and were as indistinguishable from presents 
as wc have already seen farssufi to have been in the Girnar area. 
For a time they were maintained as futures : Pa. dassati, thaasati, 
hassati, passali. But eventually they were replaced in two ways: 
either -as&ati was replaced by -issnti or -essati < -byali or -ayisyali 
(Pa. pisrefi * will drink f , hessati * will leave ’), or <1 was reintroduced 
from verb forms in which it had been phonetically maintained (e.g. 
datum, ddUtiba-, dttpcli, etc.), and the new syllabic -in- shortened by 
the loss of one s (Pa. dasati, diihati). This phonetic process has a 
frequent pamllel in the reestablishment of the prefix <J before a word 
beginning with two consonants, e.g. Sjha > anna, which was repla< ed 
h\* and, with d- alitor a-janttti r etc. 

In this area, then, it was to another type of future suffix that 
recourse was bad to overcome the ambiguity of kassati. Sanskrit 
futures ending in -t-sya-, -p-sya^ find over part of the area in question 
those ending in -Jc-syti-, would till become ^ccha- : Po. chfcchati •< 
chetxyati, bkecchati < bhetsjfiti, vaccAati < vatsyati, lacehatv < lapsyati \ 
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Pk, dtatt&Hfc, bhcc€ham r roccham < m rolsyati f veockam < vctsyali, 
daccharn < dmkfyfoi, vacchath < vaksyati, btioccktih < hhokmjatL It 
is to the influence of this future in -cdui- that Woollier {Aioka Text, 
p, xxxv, footnote} rightly userids the formation of kncckati. 1 This 
supposition is supported by the appearance m Prakrit of similar 
analogical forms, xh^smAam 1 will hear % width is much more probably 
a replacement of wtnirii < irogyimi than a development of *&rok$y<lm\ 
future of im§~ (Pischel, Pk. Or., § 531)* So much indeed was -cdwi- 
felt to denote futurity that the present stem gacchati becomes a future 
in Pk. AMg, gaccham {* I will go PischePa hypothesis (ib., § 5:23) 
of an early *yak^ydmi is unlikely. 

On the other hand in those areas in which futures in -k-sya- became 
-jk£Ao- ff there wag n tendency fur the forma, if they remained* to lose 
their future meaning and to become presents. Pa. dukkhati {< Sk, 
draksydfi) is still a future, but already in Pali it h being used as a 
present to till the awkward gap in the paradigm of this root (for 
Sanskrit has not a present stem* but uses another root altogether), 
and contaminated with jwkkhaii [< preimfe) provides most Mod.lA* 
languages with the verb 1 to see T : Hi dekhu*t t etc, (see J. Blurb, 
Festschrift fur Wackermigcl, p. 113). There are others. Sk r y&jati or 
yojdyaii survives in Shinn tfutM r 1 wins r ; Pj r jmm 1 to yoke \ 
Lab. jovan m t Mar* jttvne 'to swarm thickly *; Sgh, yodanu 'to 
unite ", It is the future yoksynti > ML *yukkhf!i which provides 
ModJA with a verb 1 to consider, weigh in the mind, weigh": 
Ka.joi.ino, Asa. zokhiba, B jokha t joka. Or. juichiba (also ! to unite ’), 
Ill joMnS, PjjoWno. Si, joHanu, Cni 'j.joMu u, Mar, JoJt/iwr (loanword 
with *A t not a). The etymology is confirmed by WHL jonti ‘ to 
Weigh \ 

Sk. drub-, <boh- would not bo distinguished over most of the 
Mod.LA, area from Sk. duh-, doh- (Hi. dchnd, etc, ‘ to milk ’). Thus 
while Sk. droha- or drotjhi- survives in Si, drohu m, * injury \\’Pj. 
dltaroh m. (beside Si. dobo m. * milker \ Pj. dohl in,), it b perhaps 
the future stem dhroksyati which lias furnished Ku. dkoko * deceit ’ 
Xep. Bg. Or. dkoki. Hi. dhok(h)S m., Pj. dhokkkS m.; Gui. dhokc m. 

* fear % .Mar. dkofta tn. 


* In the GloMafy fp, 77), however, lie #n(ir«la a form •L-ariryaii. tot which them 

r rlpMn T. h, q»w by 

to Sl H; P tUl bacdimi < < ‘karyali, h.is nothing 

to t^nmenA it, Moreover, the AM* pastes btjjri, with whl^ comewteon fa 

faSi VSritr h “‘ " ab " tn>m *&* *°* It * i b ? «"■« «* 'be ectiw 

Wrflj5 ' W lTOm the passive CAUMirra i^ryau m 
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Already in AY. *mhyiUi, the expected future of na&yati, has been 
replaced by mtixyati although it crops up again in natifoi/ati of 
31 Bh, {perhaps contaminated with mx- ‘ to reach * or with luter futures 
of the type bhaiiketyaii discussed above). But Sai^gtt survives 
an a present stem in Guj. vakhvH * to throw away ' (OGuj, «5»iAfci*wt- 
ham * one who throws away Kash. noefemm * to ruin 

1 In both (ho OGllj. (which I owe to Mr. T. X. Dave} and the K*wh, forma the 
nasalization u probably secondarily derived fwm the initial ftasal. 















The Head-offering to the Goddess in Palkva 

Sculpture 

By J, Pel Vogel 
(PLATES v-vm 

rpHB remarkable group of five rock-cut temples at Mriniallapuram 
■*" or Mavalivanim, to the south of Madras, has often been 
described. Popular imagination lias associated three wonderful 
shrines with the Fand** 1 ™ ; thus it has happened that the one which 
lb smallest in size has become known as the rath of DrtmpudL Evidently 
this temple wan in reality dedicated to pome form of the goddess 
Durgih whose effigy, standing oil the severed bred of the Buffalo- 
demon, is found carved upon the outer wall, whereas her vehicle in 
the form of a well-conceived but unfinished lion-statue may be seen 
at no great distance. 

The back wall of the cclla show's n relief, the centre of which is 
occupied by a four-armed goddess holding a cakra and a iaiikha ; her 
second right hand is raised in the attitude of protection, whilst the 
second left hand is placed on the hip (Plate I), The well-known French 
archaeologist, M. Jouveau-Dubreuih maintains that this figure 
represents the terrible goddess CEinumda HL qui est reprfaentvc part out : 
dans le sanctuaire et sur Ire facades, notamment sur la facade do ] 1 Eat 
ou Kill! so tient debout snr la tote do hufffc ”, 1 

I do not, however, wish to discuss the identity of this divinity. 
The object of the present paper is not the goddess worshipped in the 
so-called mfA of Drnupadl. but one of her attendants. At her feet are 
tw o kneeling figures, both apparently male personages. The one to 
the proper right of the central figure is shown in a very striking altitude. 
With his left hand he grasps his tuft of hair, which apparently he is 
in the act of cutting w ith a sword held in Jus right hand* This, at least, 
was the explanation which occurred to me as the most probable 
after a happy visit to the " Seven Pagodas” about Christmas of the 
year 1910. In my leonographicai Sates on the Sevm Pagodas* I 
proposed this interpretatiou T while referring to the well-known practice 
of the hair-offering found among various naf Eons. 

Mr. A. H. Longhurst, of the Areh^ologbal Survey, who in recent 
years has published a very full and accurate description of Pa Hava 

1 O. JmTPM-thibrtraiJ, Artkiolopit d* *1 Find*, toJ. ii, p *3. 

1 ASIA ft, 1910-11. p- £3* pi- sxviik. 
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Architecture, has adopted my suggest ion. " The kneeling worshipper 
on Durgi's proper right/’ Mr. Longhuret soys, 1 " is portrayed cutting 
off his long tresses with his sword os an offering to the goddess, a 
custom still in vogue in Southern India and performed by both men 
and women. It is u rather striking figure and occurs again in n panel 
representing the same goddess in the so-called Varaha-Mapjapu,” 

The panel in the Yamlia-Manfjapa 1 (one of the cave-templea of 
Mamallapurarn), to which Mr. Longhtmrt refers, shows a group of 
figures, of which the four-armed goddess occupies the centra (Plate JJ). 
As in the case of the so-called DraupadT, she is attended by four flying 
Gaoas, whereas in the two upper comers a lion and a gazelle ora partlv 
visible. Of the two male figures kneeling at the feet of the goddess, 
the one on her right-hand side is turned with his bank to the spectator! 
\\ itli his left hand he holds his long hair and with his right his sword. 
Here again the representation might suggest that the personage in 
question is about to cut off his hair, although it will be noticed that 
the sword is held at a level considerably lower than the tuft of hair. 
The lower cave of Tnchinopoly affords a third example of the 
same motif (Plate III), but here we find it impossible to maintain the 
explanation first suggested. The personage who is shown kneeling at 
the feet of the four-armed £<xkless, while seizing his hair-tuft exactly 
os in the two instance* already quoted, dearly applies the sword held 
m his right hand not to his hair, but to his neck. The creation may 
therefor^ legitimately be asked: is not it n head-offering instead of 
a hair-offering that the unknown sculptor intended to represent ? 

The question here formulated may, I believe, be answered in the 
affirmative if we adduce a fourth example of this curious subject 
It occurs on a Siva temple at PuHamangai, near the village oi 

Ptfupati-koyrh wh.eh „ sltll oteel &t a di8tanc( , flf w ^ ^ ^ 

of Tan]ore The hack wall of the central shrine is decorated with a 
ve^ graceful figure of the eight-armed D.rrga standing on a severed 
buffalo-head with magnificent boms. The goddess is placed in a niche 
surmounted by an elaborately carved -uaW-tewmu.The two spaces 

theTIT^ bet T tt J* ^ * nd tllC tW ° ° U * er supporting 

the stone eaves show two groups of figures which evidently are htendeS 

K*"*™ <4 Ite ^ Permi) ' 

* ASJA.R. mo-] | „ Ea x , T*' n f *leuUB. |R**, p . ] 7 . 

S * T -*• 

J8SS. p. 271/ ^ Of M adrati VoL u 
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for attendants of the dreaded goddead. First of all we notice the same 
two animals, the lion and the deer, which occupy the upper corners 
of tlie panel in the Varihadtfhgdapa it Mamallapumm. Tiie latter 
animal, which has forked horns, is preceded by a gaiia. Under each of 
the two animals there is a male person kneeling. The one to the right 
of I)urga is shown in the same position as the corresponding figures 
discussed above, but in the present case there cun lie no doubt that he 
is represented in the action of cutting of! his own head as an offering 
to the goddess. In the same way the kneeling person on the left hand 
aide of the goddess appears to be cutting a piece of flesh from his thigh. 

The f>iva temple of Pujlnmangai hears several Tamil inscriptions 
recording various donations to the temple and dated in the reign of 
Parakesarlvarrun n ail' l other rulers of the Cola dynasty. 1 Th ■ L soul pt uml 
decoration lacks the dignified simplicity and strength of Pal lava art, 
hut excels by a richness and gracefulness which is free from the 
exaggerations of later Dravidian architecture. It is evident that the 
group of the goddess Durga and her attendants is a later form of what 
we have seen on the earlier monuments of the Pallavas, We may, 
therefore, safely conclude that in each of the examples which wo have 
been able to ipiotc the person kneeling to the right-baud side of the 
goddess is shown in the act of offering his own head as an offering. 
In all probability the devotee of the goddess represented in this manner 
was one of the founders of the temple in question and thus gave 
expression to his supreme devotion to the deity and to his readiness 
to firing her even the greatest sacrifice—that of his own head, 

Wc do not wish here to discuss the question whether it would be 
physically possible to decapitate oneself in the fashion portrayed 
in the sculptures. It would be an act at any rate requiring not only a 
high degree ol self-determination hat also an unusual dexterity. This 
much is certain, that in ancient India this mode of self-sacrifice was 
considered to lie within the range of possibility. This we may infer 
from the occurrence of the same f ntitif in Sanskrit literature. I may 
be allowed to quote a few instances from Somadeva’s Kntfulxirits^jani^ 

First of all we have the well known story of the hero Vim vara, 
which is found in two slightly different versions in that great collection 
of stories. Ill the second version it is the fourth tale of the \ eta la. 
It forms, therefore, also part of other redactions of that highly popular 

* .-Dumaf topyrt «n ***«**#/«• ** »«*' ^1-22, »"*"• l9S3 - PP + * f ' , 

* JClfia#. liit. SC-195, and Ixsriil, 83-105 {= iVMfa SvK VI. IVnwr, Ocean 
Story „ toL Lt, iip. 173—fiL imd vi, p. IM. 
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collection Vetaktpaftmvim&tiK Moreover, tbe same pathetic story 
is also included in the Hilopade&a . 1 

The story, according to the second version of the Kothasaritagara 
(Vetultt, iv), may be snmmariaed as follows. In order to prolong the 
life of his master, king Sudrakn, the hero Virnvaxa, who here is called 
a Brahman, offers the head of his son Sat tva vara to the goddess 
aiijdl. His daughter thereupon dies from grief, and his wife resolves 
to throw herself on the funeral pyre on which tbe bodies of her two 
children have been laid. Then Tiravnm resolves to gratify Ambika by 
sacrificing himself. After a hymn of praise addressed to the goddess 
Kali Mahl^suramaritH, he cuts off his own head with a stroke or the 
sword. King Sudraku, touched by m great devotion, b about to follow 
the example of his faithful servant, but a voice from heaven prevents 
him from doing so. Finally all are brought hack to life. 

The other version of the A uthStanl'sUgatto presents certain points of 
difference. Here, too, the hero of the story is a Brahman called 
Vlravara, But the king, his master, is Vikromatunga residing at 
\ ikramapura. \\ hen VErsvam, after uttering a hymn of praise to the 
goddess Candika^JevJ is ready to sever hia head from his body a 
heavenly voice (Mffmfl . . oioriro) commands him not to act rashly 
and offers him a boon. Thereupon VTiavara begs from her the life of 
king Vikraniatufiga as well as the lives of his wife and children. 

The version of the Hitopadeia agrees with that of the Vctala story 
o£ the KathamnitSgmt. That the prose version calls Vlmvaia 't 
Bajaputru seems natural and more original. The king i 3 gOrJmka 
The weeping woman who warns the hero of the fate threatening the 
k, ng „ the Korth-godd™,. hot Lakpol „f 
After olli™ s the L«d of hr, soo t„ the (odd™., „ho here j, .tolled 

Hhasov,,, krv-Mi, U* Hijpht Vi,.™, eh oB hi, , lBK , 

ood h,, infc to. the some. Then the fttag, „ h o he, witoewod th , 
eeene, *m» hr, ™d to cot oil hi, h Md . but !boe „ ldrw J" 
in person and holds him back. All are revived, Pf ^ 

The sixth Vetab tale of the Katlaa^iitagara affords another verv 
curious example of the head-offering to the godded* Tf i, Z 
tbe story is a washerman, named Dhavala, who, after hav ^Tl, 
wile, has entoml a shrine of Qsitirt nt sslii ^ in 

—— - * 

1 Hit, ill, hithd i 

■ Kathto. Un (* Vtlita vi>. Cf p, . , 

compare op. c[t. p vi, 78^2, J-* nwr „ oJ L ^ ^ T1 - PP- ^7. We miy iliQ 
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Pijtjl VI 



Panbi* o v Pa u v ati with Lion aki> Dkkk is Vahaha Cave, Mamauai l ham 
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Plate VII 



Rock-itt Temi'Lk* at TkicmxorQLV + Jmaof of Dura a in Lower Cave 
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Plat* VIII. 
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fastened to the chain of the bell, evidently to make the procedure 
somewhat easier. His brother-in-law who together with the newly 
married bride is waiting outside, at last goes inside the temple* and 
seeing what has happened, be follows the example of so noble a 
sacrifice. When the bride becomes aware of the suicide of both her 
spouae and her brother, she is seized by despair and wishes to hang 
herself from an aiojfco-tree. She is prevented from this self-chosen 
death by a heavenly voice which offers her a boon. It goes without 
saving that she aisks the life of her husband and brother, but being 
told to replace the two heads on the trunks of those two beloved 
persons, in her confii'non she interchanges the hcad^. The story ends 
with the query: who of the two men is now to be her husband ? 

The examples quoted will suffice to show that the sacrifice of one’s 
own head was a well-known molif, The deity to whom this supreme 
sacrifice is made is always a goddess, This is a point of great interest, 
because the same is the ease with the sculptural representations 
which we have been able to adduce above. That the offering of one s 
own head is known to have been actually practised in India appeals 
from an interesting paper by Mr. Him Lai, who speaks of certain 
sects H who used to cut off their heads and tongues in a mandapa 
especially erected for the purpose with a religious fervour worthy of 
a better cause /’ 1 

i kfti r^Jwlur Hirm Lnl* ,d The GoEaIce Mlib*/' J&QRS** to I. »H ()&£?]< p.U4. 













On the Etymology and Interpretation of Certain 
Words and Phrases in the As ok a Edicts 

By M. t>E Z. WtCKREMAStNCtlE 

I N the course of my tutorial work on the Palaeography and 
Epigraphy of India and Ceylon, 1 Lave had to read the Aioka 
inscriptions with some of my pupils. As a result, I have come across 
the following words and phrases which to my mind seem to demand 
an interpretation other than that already supplied by scholars 
mtercated in the subject. 

{1) Rock Edict III. Gimar. Pariso pi yute dnapayisati yarn nay am 
hditfo ctf vyathjamtQ ca. 

This sentence, which occurs with dialectic differences in other 
versions of the third rock edict, Los already been discussed by previous 
writers. 1 would, nevertheless, translate it thus:—"The Council 
(of Mahamutrafl} shall also give orders to the yuktas (in respect of 
these rules) in detail [he. item by item] regard being hud to (their) 
raison, d'etre and to the letter (of the law)/' 

Here yamndyatn (loc. of gumma) is used adverbially to mean 
“ numerically ” or “item by item”, just as in Sinhalese yarnn- 
txiMj/m (Sbt. ganan&vimyena) is used with the same iilea to emphasize 
the details of a statement. The expression he/tit o or attkato ca ryatijanato 
m i s „ sw l in Pali to mean “ according to the raison d'etre, the spirit 
and the letter (of the law) ”. This seems to me to give a better sense 
than the translation “ to register (these jules) both with (the addition 
of) rcnj*oni3 and according to the letter * 

(2) Rock Edict IV. Gimar. Ta aja fcvSmm- priym Friyadasino 
rdno dhamma-atranem (hhc)r>-ghoso aho dhammayhoso vimdna- 
dasand oa hasti-dr i[#i}wd co ogi-Wa\mdhd*i m <* 

divyani r&pani dasaffitpa jana 'rii. 

This gives a true picture of a Hindu religious procession, exhibiting 
divine emblems such as the ewndmw of the planetary gods, the thrones 
or of gods (here tai stands for Aimmtd of India), pots 

containing burning matter (incense) in honour of Agtii, images of 
Vispu, Siva, and other gods of the Hindu pantheon. All these are 
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carried even at the present day to the aceorapanimuiit of rum-tom 
beatings. This b exactly what is meant here, I would, therefore, 
take dasatfUpd as an adjunct of bh^rl^ho^o, especially as these emblems 
are absolutely non-Buddhistic and would translate the passage thus : — 
14 But now, in consequence of the practice of morality on the part 
of 1 King Dcviluampriya Priyadarssn, the M>imd of drums (accompanied 
by) exhibiting to the people the representations of celestial chariots 
(of the planetary gods) and of elephants (as the seat of Indra), ruassea 
of fire (in honour of Agm) and other divine figures (of the Hindu 
pantheon, all this) has become the sound of morality/* 

Aiokn wanted perhaps to say that all these tumultuous Hindu 
processions have now turned into processions or peaceful assemblies 
proclaiming his moral code and holding discourses thereon. This is 
probably the sort of harmless and meritorious ^tmajds referred to in 
Ilf irk Edict 1, 5. In the Seville collection of the Rritbh Museum 
Library there is a large and valuable collection of Pali anil Sinhalese 
Manuscripts containing sermons delivered at such gatherings. 

(d) Ruck Edict VL Lirnar. jtfajw? Mfc im firodha- 

mtmki ffabha^mmhi mean* hi to vimtamhi ra ujfdne&U m mvfiim 
jwfireJtfM it a nfhe me pativedtiha Hi. 

to understand the real meaning of thb passage, it would, in my 
opinion, bo necessary to try and get an idea of Aioka*s position when 
he had his sixth edict issued. He had just completed the conquest of 
Kaliuga which he annexed to his empire. So he wo* naturally fully 
satisfied with the vast territories he was then in pwesaion of t and it 
might be presumed that he thought the next beat thing he should do 
was to follow the advice given Ln HstopadeAa, namely "one should 
preserve what one has acquired ”, and the best way of doing this was 
to delate alt his time henceforth to the welfare of his subjects. In 
addition to this there is no doubt that the horrors of the Kulifiga war 
caused a complete revolution in the character of Asokn. He was 
^i/.^l with remorse, and became absolutely penitent, with the result 
that he determined to be an adherent to the principles of ahim*a r 
m€ti& 7 fintnu* miidit3 t os well as d/i/wi —-all of which covered more or 
less common ground, not only with Buddhism, to which he was 
especially inclined, but also with the doctrines of other contemporary 
schools of thought. From lib many records we see that he acted 

Possibly tbs genitive here has the migruSeatiion " instituted hf *\ 
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upon his convictions, not only to gain merit with a view to hove a 
happy after-life, but also because the exercise of these principles would 
go a great way to make himself popular and give satisfaction to bis 
subjects. 

So be declared, like many an Indian and Ceylon king in later 
times, that in the past kings had not attended to public business at 
all times, but in the future he would be accessible to every one of 
his subjects. 

In stating this ho practically ignored his grandfather’s declaration 
to the same effect- Thus we see that during Asoka's time kings attended 
to public affairs only at special times, and this is confirmed by the 
time table given by Knutilya in his ArthaiAatra in respect of duties 
of kings. On certain occasions when the king is in certain places no 
one is allowed to disturb his privacy, and this is mostly in connection 
with his domestic matters, or, rather, with his private life in his various 
palaces. Emperor dioka had many palaces with harems, parks, and 
other adjuncts which go to complete the establishments of great 
Indian potentates. 

Hence in the interpretation of the technical words used by AJoka 
as places of seclusion in tia sixth edict, we should l»ai in mind that 
they were all situated within the grounds of his various palaces. 
The places in question as shown in the foregoing passage are 
(a) ofodhanatk, (6) gabhaQHTQvn, (c) twcoiii, (d) rinltttih, and finallj 
(?) titfiintith. 

All scholars agree as to the meaning of [«] and [b)* the latter 
probably a suite of rooms in close proximity to the former. But 
as regards iw and viriU& opinions differ* 

Some time ago my attention was drawn to the word mm or vraca 
used in the sixth edict as an unsatisfactory explanation in connecting it 
with Sk t ufojo ** cow-pen r * for Skt. -jo seldom becomes l kt. 1 n 

this mv colleague agrees with Michels™ who also pointed out this 
phonetic difficulty. The late lamented Dr. Hultssch equated 
vraca or tweei with Skt, prttja, no doubt on the authority of 
Ilemacnrwlm and of the Shahbazgarhl record where the form vmmnti 
is used for vtajanfi. The Prakrit lexicon* Ahludhaiisrajeiiilra, also 
gives way& as one of the three meanings of c.icn, the other two meanings 
being nria and mode* ; but in spite of all these suggested etymologies* 
t'-ficyi or vtiMcti can also, phonetically speaking, be a derivative of Skt. 


1 Except tn M. aarl fi. See pMchel'l Prakrit Ommrnnr, || 202, 
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vraiya or mfitya 1 (cf. Skt. sahja, P. sacm t Skt. Kdiytlyana. P, 
Kacc&tpnw). The neuter uratyam may 1 h? taken to mean a place where 
certain religious rites are performed, most probably a temple of the 
Vratya - cult. It is possible that in the time of A^oka this colt which 
was most likely an indigenous one ns observed in strict privacy by 
Indian kings and their household in common with the ordinary people 
in the country. So mmmhi or vramspi, whatever the derivation might 
be should be rendered by u in the chapel (or temple).” Even in the 
present day ruling princes in India have their own private places of 
worship attached to their respective establishments. The addition 
ol va or cm gives emphasis to the secrecy of timtua worship. 

Finite. The etymology is quite clear, though the simplification is 
somewhat obscure. But if we take into consideration the arrange¬ 
ment of the technical words, we notice that vimktmhi comes between 
\ncamh i and the final wjfdmst* ns if it was n place between Of rather 
Unking the latter two. We may, therefore, not be far wrong if we take 
it to mean a path leading to the various parks—a Fort of well-con¬ 
structed and decorated path along which the king either alone or 
with his queens and their attendants goes to amuse himself in the 
parkt» of which there were many kinds. Natural!v no king or ruling 
prince would like to be disturbed with public business at this time. 
1 would T therefore„ translate the above passage thus:—- H+ Reporters 
are posted everywhere (with instructions] to report to me the affairs 
of the people at all times whether I be eating (or be) in the. hun?m T 
(or) in the inner apartments [or) even in the temple {or) on the (adorned) 
pathway [or finally) in the parks ” 


J It is (top that it Vfr Ukc tike funn ritAo fGimar. IV) to repent rrlSta (Skt, 
«wl regard it U typical of tbc Gimaf dintol, then Skt. rrijf pi can he in Cirnif 
ia rot tihl\ fnitfd, i.(. iwu or mica uii) not nun or craft), tin I tlwK are no iuitMcci 
to m> knoi'lpj^r of I Vic retention of the Skt. medial it before 4 double coosnpABt 
trdhoDt Pithfr ' rnfartag the ktter in PLt, Ud PM to o etogte, canr.inA.ir or -hurtmici* 
tho vowel nod n1l«»inp it In remain bog oniy by padtidn (cf Pkohel’i i’mitil 
Grammar, par #7>. So Skt totdy™ eon in Pht. and Pali bo ojibor Jol v or InttjW. 

bul IWWU1)P > oioopi perfcnp. in modern Tntlo Aryan dialecl.i thr.mgb ihe Infer 
inSttcihw cvf Kfl&afcrit, 

- ’ Wintomit*'* interesting contribution to Di* Ztitichrifi far 

Si.cttt.rmne on the 1when, fc, I™ aumnmriwd tho view, of 
on tho subject. 
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The Rgveda and the Panjab 

By A, G. Woolner 

S PEAKING of the materials furnished by the Rgveda, Dr, A. B. 

Keith has rightly said that “ conclusions can be drawn only 
with much caution. It is easy to frame and support by plausible 
evidence various hypotheses, to which the ouly effective objection 
is that other hypotheses are equally legitimate* and that facts are 
too imperfect to allow of conclusions being drawn ” {The Can&rulffc 
History of India, vol, i, p. 78, 1932.) 

That position seems to bo sound* but in the same paragraph the 
writer commits himself to an evident acceptance of the view that 
“ the bulk at least ” ol the hymns of the Rgveda wore composed “ aouth 
of the modem Ambala + *. 

The revelations of Harappa and Jlohen-jo-diro and the possibility 
of finding archaeological strata contemporary with the beginning of 
the Vcdic age in the Panjab lend a new interest to evidence of the 
Veda and it is reasonable to challenge the bases of any prevailing 
belief with regard to the location of the main settlements of the \ edic 
Aryans. The belief that the principal settlements of the Aryans 
were in the country of the Snmsvatl south of Ambala is based •** 
the first instance on certain ideas about the Panjab, i.e, that there 
are no mountains visible except " in the north west comer at Rawal¬ 
pindi”* or “south of the modem Ambala", that the Panjab has 
little slisre in the phenomena of thunder and lightning, and that the 
seasonal phenomena of the country of the Five Rivers are so regular 
and the phenomena of dawn so glorious that we may seek there the 
origin of hymns to Dawn aud of the concept of the laws of Vanina. 

To this is to be added the evidence of one or two hymns as adduced 
by Fisehel and Gcldner (Fafiscfte Studicn, vol, «, p- 218; vol. iu, 

P- 152), ., , . 

Now, anyone who has been familiar with the Punjab for n number 

of years and has travelled all over it at different times of the year, 
must admit that the ideas about it that have just been quoted are not 
accurate. The mountains are visible all the way from Rawalpindi 
to Ambala, if you are near enough and the air is dear. Though the 
average rainfall is small, storms are often violent and rain, irregular. 

I A. A. Mii dcmtll. Saiutn'l Ltitntfvre, p, 145. 1W0- 
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While it Ls true that sunrise ia generally more beautiful In the west 
of the Panjab than in the cast and north, yet when the air is dry 
wonderful dawns can he seen south of Ambola, These Ideas in fact 
can be traced to Professor Hopkins, who visited India for one cold 
weather and described the Punjab in 1888 ( JAOS, vol. six, second 
half, p. 19 ff >. He was very disappointed in the Panjab and wrote 
a spntely article which is very far from being accurate, but has been 
quoted by others who have not visited the Paojab or even, one would 
suppose, studied a large scale map. 

Professor Hopkins wrote; “And from the Sutlej to the Ravi 
what a view of unbounded flatness,” - The student goes still further 
west.' a ud what does he see ? A veritable desert, green only by the 
river s bank ; a level land, from which no mountains are visible ; . . . 
and not till he readies the very north-western corner of the Paniah 
does lie see mountains, at a distance ” 

As a matter of fact the mountains are quite evident on a clear 
j C ^ l]| ! or hazi ) from Jalandhar, Amritsar, and Gujrat r 

and dominate the landscape at Hoshiarpur, Gurdaspnr, and Si*lkot= 
or J. J miles along the road from Gujrat to Rawalpindi the snow 
mountains arc obvious, and at Jhelum one runs into hill country the 
end of the Sait lUnge, / 


Along tb, Into of Ho foothills Of Ho Himalaya. i, . Mri p 
of 0«n„5. „y 60 mil„ .id* .oil i„ vi „ m „.„ lf . ni o,. J, 

T1 k "‘ ' * 1 d “*" cli y P«ter than in the nt ot the Panjob. 

" “ V*« PJH—> i» dew*. and contains biatorioal site like 

j t “'r' h: ;: t* «* -»>• <* h 7 I «i,„i, *, „i ( i lh „ f *, 

atnp bo Jo,,bind, addmg a atrip of driar land ■ bu, Mill all noar enough 


He Ent&nt taortfa-woHl, 

lUMunciin* caa ikm * h ,,w 

■ The wm ot wtflj iadiwlc (hi , , te j', y r ' "* “""I 

tivi i[|y tmmUt^L ■ dr-rt ■■ „ .l i"', 1 "* no * "T ,i,r P' Tbe * [ 'rl 
pkntfl, ' r 110 H mewi ii sandy deflcrt df void of 

Vitk Mawloadl anti Keith, rdif ;«JL V . 

^ 1T — IM; tbpy am r.iiniML on v 33 V- T* ' ^ ** 4 *'* ni 

arts Ullde e4ay to ertws avid# nth- 1 ' * ' " , # rr>wn on lhcm + \v r 33, 7 ; they 

eonKUliing tor bones uul e-mu', ^ tmi A^. "*%!? 6f!t ' ihU > T < «. I0| and them i* 
a Aprmgin a d*wrt ” an oi ,j an V£.J''''".“’“'V™ P™P* if InuiaJitri " lits 

* wAtrrtiola ia a 4ry tract " > itbo RajpuUoA liescri, irat pnrliap* " liio 

Tte /*»«. hj c <\*ZZ t^Z r tmh : 

Mad (Waldo, tyilrinivh*, B*um ir&thrrk i* 10 run ♦ t!te idoa being uf running 

bavo been curvgO |*&d_’ T«° original moaning may 

Ral anoosh for tejgatt* S^SSThi^ " ^ ^ 
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to the mount Aina for a knowledge of them and for the use of stone* 1 
we have a range of country about the ske of Portugal, which apparently 
would account for the geographical data of the Rgvcda aa wdl as the 
district south of Ambala. That is no proof that the Aryan settlers 
occupied this area, but if we are to suppose they neglected the greater 
part of ifc T we tnay ask what the reason could have been. 

Regularity of seasonal phenomena is not characteristic of the 
Pan jab. We have no regular rains in the monsoon season, though 
we generally have one or two violent storms with heavy min and often 
floods during that period. That is why the University of the Punjab 
works through the heat of Hay and June ami has no ruins* term July 
to September 1 ike the Universities of the United Provinces. A study of 
Pan jab finance would show' how sorely we arc tried by the irregularity 
of seasonal phenomena ; by absence of min at the right time, by heavy 
rain at the wrong time, by hail, and by floral*. A powerful hut 
incalculable Storm God needs more propitiation in the Punjab than 
the deity which brings the warm, ben eft cent rain to the rest of India. 
In the Panjab wo are more at the merev of“ depressions from Persia pt 
during the winter and spring, and also of the sudden spates in the 
spring. Even to-dny 3 when so much water is drawn out of the rivers 
by the huge canal system, them are sudden rises which often do 
enormous damage. Somewhere about the beginning of April the 
boat-bridges across sections of the Indus are broken and instead of 
driving 10 or 12 miles across the silt with an wcAsiortal boat-bridge 
over a channel, one has to cross in a steamer to got to Dora Ismail 
Khan or Dora Chari Khan, It takes some hours' fighting against 
the current. This is the Indus of which the American pilgrim wrote: 
" So lie goes on till he arrives at the Indus the mighty Indus and 
sadly wade? nomas it I 

The phenomena of dawn being more subjective are not so definitely 
recorded. The present writer has seen some thousands of dawns 
in the Pan jab p but they vary so with the weather that it is difficult 
to make any sharp distinction between the Pan jab and the north 

1 The WJic Aryima mruJ^ n'^idnr tih 6 id So in ii. 1*4, 4* dJmAfjhxin amlnm 

M well with month of itone"; i'f, ln|„ 7, fumnmkm iJ iion^urtn-cl" mther 

* * 

l^ rlkA|» lp circle of alone "; i + HU, ] 'rimMu M mm HOW of atone H * 

AEUI HD OH. 

A huil'iral forlreawa of Motae (IT, &K 20| liiia country* ho do the "stony 

barrier*of s* <17 + .1. fn the west and ccrdns of the l'an jab there are no rucks and 
flu stones. To throur something at a dog one must find a piece of brick or potsherd 
or ha content with a lump of earth, 
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of the I'tuted Provinces or between the east and west of the Pan jab. 
On t-lie whole, it iippcara that the finest colour effects are seen in the 
drier regions and in dry weather before the season of dust storms and 
heat haze. A great many dawns are very grey affairs. 

Are we not inclined to exaggerate the aesthetic aspect of Usos 3 
Professor Hopkins speaks of the colours of sunrise and sunset. Sow 
Hie Vedic hymns say very little about sunset. The Dawn » the 
propitious time, the end of the terrors of night and the beginning 
of the auspicious rites and of the activities of man. She is beautiful, 
of course, like a dancing girl, with her bright raiment and her kmc 
are red, but her constancy and the regularity of her appearance, 
and all the blessings connected with her, not forgetting her Lam the 
Sun, are more important than the varying colour schemes of the dawn, 
llur. is, howevirr, im need to press tilts point, as it is generally 
supposed that the Dawn hymns as a whole developed further west 
or north-west than the region of the Saras vatu 

lhsehcl {Yedix&e Stadien, vo], ji, p. 21S, 1892) identified the 
Apaya o /U . m, 23, 4. with the Apugi assigned by the Mahabharata 
to huruksetm. Thus lie had very reasonably the Saras vafi, the 
t raadvati and the A pay* oa ifie three principal rivers of that region. 

. ow the r?wr of m, 23 are two Bhnrotas. Hence Pischel concluded 
the Bhamtas were settled in Kim**™, and that when the Bharates 
are s S ,d 33, 10) to liave com,. to the Y]p - V - ^ $ utmh] from a 

is ance vve should ii riderstand that they had come from the east. 

Vtdic ^ Lc ^ were well acquainted with 

Studio, voL in, p. 152, 1901), discussing the 
alj0UE ^omm* the son of Hahugaoa, the ffi of i, 74.93, 

of Kh MS?v T“? ry ° f tb0 ha was the purohiia 

jh«ofV,d,b who lived on the SarasvatL This presence 

to vv tl, I? “ lV “ !at “ 0n<7) 011 the Sa^vati leads him 
wlmt H lin "t ; RL V! J" Br ^* «*« the correctness of 
waa tk r r ’ ‘ S “ d Pl * he * b,vc «* that the Sarasvatl region 
™ ^JZZ r ° f t *"*“• ™e Aryans he thought could 
t *** " to ^ weitea, *£ diirren 
liegeu, war das vV **“ zw ‘^ a l^us and Saras vati 

Volk4ch d*uemda^i fl konltT^id WdJ *“} iibcfLfl,I P E k ™ 

of the wputmt* i> ■ i * w*a doubtless thinking 

tfutXw lT b ' " " ! ,' hc * *" *«. waw 

5 4 * “P*™ !#*• of jungly Of .h« outem 
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Punjab he seems to ignore oil hut the south-east corner. We might 
admit that the Bharatas settled on the SarasvatL Their dominance 
of what came to be called Madhyadesa might help to explain the 
survival of the Bharafca name. But that does not compel m to locate 
all the Vedic tribes and nil their poets on the same river. To say 
with Pischel some at least of the Vedic poets were well acquainted 
with Knruhsctra is one thing, but to say the bulk of the Vedic hymns 
were composed in that region is quite another, 

A* a matter of fact the bulk of the hymns afford m geographical 
indications whatever. The indications of many others are ambiguous 
There arc* however, some points which seem to indicate that the pewits 
were not confined to the district south of Ambala, but familiar with 
a wider area. 

There are two references to hail, one where the Manila are described 
as violent , shaking mountains, roaring and covered with hail 
vria y v t 54 n 3) p the other in a description of a fight between Indra and 
the Serpent, with rhundor and lightning, mbit and hail (i, 3 % 13). 

Hail is more frequent in the north Punjab and more destructive, 
hut it occurs in the south also as well as in the hills. Bo these passages 
cannot help os much. A phrase that dot's seam to indicate real wintry 
conditions is that of x, 03, 10* htuuhvi j'mi riid miisitd m?u7ph like wood* 
fobbed of their leaves by the cold": Indian trees further south 
may sh^ dead leaves in the late winter or early spring, but they are 
never bare. Trees that are hare in winter suggest, the hills or the 
north Pan jab. 

The knowledge shown of rivers in the north and on the west of the 
Indus would be surprising if the hulk of the hymns were composed 
in KuraksetraA Whatever be the exact meaning ol Indra s attack 
on Usas and his smashing of Iter wagon, the statement that her broken 
ear lay iti the Bens would seem to indicate a poet to the west of that 
river (iv, 30 f ii). Again the rivers are sometime described as roaring. 
That in true rather ol their upper courses before they reach the level 
plains. Xot only the Samsvati roans (vi, 61. 3) * and bursts the ridges 
of the hills (vi„ 61,2), but also the Indus, which goes roaring like a bull. 

t Gngw imfcwj (.be, oil.) *lkm tlw? Yadh pfflrtj * of lh& Pftnjd>, 

bal thinks Iho UWeat^ inradril it in » ttfrie* ol ditfiiytptt*. Bat they wanM nut 
raid jiti empty detofi. Who thi’u, ftre Ehfi (wlUrra in. district worth t If 

tll&y were non AiyHu T wen* ibey non- Aryan tribes strong enough to huld ihoir own 
AgaiiUit the Atyam 1 Thil wouM be very inK-italmg if tbiTe fil my fTkhmce In 
support it. (kiper offottwl nano beyond lbe fnci that two Llb&nito poeie belonged 
to Ifop SunuiVAtl eauntry. 

1 Zimmer took Ibis to b* the tlidtuv. 
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{x, 75, 3), In ii, 25, 5 all the rivers are said to resound— MiituiyatUa, 

InJ\, 2G, 2 Indra says, ‘ I guided forth the loudly roaring waters " 
(tritanfojtd). 

In a number of passages describing the activities of Indra, when 
,e ' >urst moi intains to bring out the rivers or the tine, it is quite 
umiiKcAvir) to resort to the later explanations in terms of monsoon 
couds. A phrase like i, 32, ] jwvi tuA'xrfpd abhiintt pfirra/aiwm— 
, ’ UU( ' J lf taten m its natural meaning. So in the next verse 

<e slew tlie serpent “ lying on the mountain ”, then the waters came 
out towards the sea like lowing kine. Similarly, ii, IS, 8-rf pimHasya 
thmh^ny aim **J» burst apart the fastness of the mountain", 
conveys an idea quite different to that of a thundercloud at the 
beginning of the monsoon. When Indra nut {anid.it) the channels 
for the riven, (as for the Eras and Sutlej, iii, 3 3 . 6} are we to under 
stand the shallow shifting course* in the middle plains with occasional 
flood* when these channels are hidden, or the ways cut for them 
out of the mountains 1 In x, 75, 2 Yaruna cat the channels for the 
u,., w H i j/m.s {dtiiuiyS iitjfit pmmii—$dmnw “over the Btap 

n m ° f '‘ ar * h ” Such suggest that the Yedic poets 

VCTCaware that the great rivers eat their way out from the mountains. 

* m(hie i,trikin " thlul thv ™*in <’f ^0 Kuruksatm 
mem, and the withholding of the waters during the winter i* more 

Z1 T ™ the lUy,tiS Up ol WI when there is no nun. 

J 1 1,11 H ? tlOI “ laiiy ** f,tr {l,iTTi conclusive. Nevertheless, it mav 
* “«™Wd that tk V«fc Mpm were . virile enterpAik 
S' Wb ” ”‘*1’™“)’ ™P«*' their larg^ ™ rfW 

“" d «••*. «** <*»,iot. nnd npM. 

l ^ ** t * lat the whole Punjab and occupied 

Lot , r ,1 " ““ ‘‘" ito “ *»■»>>''■ » »>hoo.. would 

,tBbulk of ,1,c v “'“*—-* 

*■ «w. or Mmc forty 'jjfiW. rlim * t ® W '“ R ®«h li, e fame aa it 

hnvo been nurjmh (if nroirvjMk-n ,1. - 8™°* Wtiuicn of irrigation. TIktt «iay 

It-Mvinuti tht, Ottnah, J 1 ’! ^ ™ k, “ J betwKln th,r 

»u*h a barren waste a, it w „ . 1w . „ ’. ,l * p " nc,t * wn * u > hft w *"*•» alwny* 

rnnundu *trowti with pot-tcrv which inH, * euntarns* large number-'if ,r thehd " 

<**« Sinfsli, **■**+»* village 

t.OvernicMsnt Rct-wd Odliw I'ublicstm™ t i VT > P ’ “t S,ono S T *P h N*. 7. Pnnjftb 
• • I lulus Valley " aitea like Harapna ma v ilmiw ° ml? "" 1 r ‘ <ll *-^«nterian ” or 
lh»l the Vfiilio Pan jab had raw r.iin nnd h 11 " ftthiltf i ,M! " ,k>n e Su ppojiLr.fi 

Urntinn erpreasmi in this article wr^Lj J, WUh «*• «»* 
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Les Formas turques el mongoies dans la nomenclature 

zoolo^iquc du Nuzhain-'l-kuiub 

Far Fa CL Peluot 

[Lieut.-Colonel Ji SlimfENSOJS, The Z<x*lo<tical Section of the 
NuzhatulQim of HawhilhVi al-Mtukwf* at^azmm, edited, 
truiiflluted «nd annotated, London* 1928 P in-8 G , six J 100 + 1-7 
pages; - "Oriental Translation Fund/* N.S., vol. xxx.] 

# iX siv^it depots longtenips que HacululHL al MustaufT sl-Kazwuii 
^ dans U partie d'lnstoin 1 nutiiralle de son A nzkftfa-'l^kuitth de 
1339, nv&it dortii£ lea noma de beiitiroup d'ranmux, et pnrfois do 
nainfaauJt ct de pi antes, en tuie et on mongoL, mais le tote n'ttait 
accessible quen monusc rit ou duns une mediocre i5dit ion litfaogr&pbiqoe 
de Bombay parue eu 1893-4/ On doit done savoii grf au 
Colonel Stephenson qui nous rlotuw aujourd hui le textc prsun de la 
section zoologique, avoc one traduction ainiotee j oette edition a 
etfS euiblte, outre VMition do Bombay, sur six manuscrits de Londres, 
de Paris et de Vienne. Le medleur dcs manuscrits est H para it-il, uelui 
de Paris (BibL Nat.. Ao c+ fonds person 139); npres exaraan, j'eriw 
d'ailleura que ce n'eat pas beaucoup dire. 

t C'fftt pur un tep*** q M E, O. Biwiw M 0/ Pera™ Liltmimn **J*r 

fflrfd r Xtmvno^ r . 09} par^ dr ration dmil** pur M. G- I* Strange en lOISdana 
li - E. /. ||\ iffmartflf" JStrit* coitime si Hie rmfermait I'auTK tnU*r&j cettc 

Litton n>n contieflt quo in section peogruphiquu. Jr *'■! «i acek b. mitiftn de 
Bombay. 

ydl. ti. ri&t 3* 
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Eli tout cas, pour lea noms d animaux donnas on turc et en mongol, 
l«s rfcultata obtenus par 1'Adi tour ne sont guere saci*faiRant«, II a 
adopte plus ou mo Jus arbitrairement telle on telle lefon sans in dinner les 
' uri,ni(‘ ? dcs manusmts, a ssuti un certain tiomhre de m>nu ou onus 
d mdiquer qu’ils avaieut exist* mais Ataient laissfe en blanc dans ses 
toxtes, a ftegligd* de consul ter un turcisant ou un tnoa^olkuit, et 
iiititi u ignore deux articles qm lui auraient AvitA nombre do meprifes, 
1 un clu. a M. y. N. Foppe et prAcUAment eonsaere aux n orris mongoIs 
ct turcs dr KazwinI, 1 lautre oii j’ai AtudiA la Ilste parulleie d’Edija- 
telehi,- Ha is M. Poppe ne disposait que d'tme liste relevee sur un 
seul texte de Karainl par Barthold, d’autre part la liste cTEvIiyi- 
t-< tbl tst moms riche que celle de Kazwfni. Jc crois done Iron de 
reprendre to! tout* eette nomenclature, apris avoir i-ollationnA les 
noiro turcs ot mongola sur ]e ms, de la Bibliothfique Nationale (= P) 

et rain arret ant surtout A ce qu’tl rest* k prAciser dans les travaux 
auteri*nrs, 3 


i 1 (pp. 2-3).—“ Chameau"; t. ija 1J denf”, mo. jG" 
ifiwhin (St). Lire ran. tamUs&n. Cf. Po., 195 ; Pe„ 287 ; compte 
rem u o., i (je maintions la rcmarqiie qui y eat relevee), KazwM 
j ute rettr pinue manque dans P) qu'en turc on nppelle le mule 
- ha ^ ar " < St *> I* femdle jl£l “tnkan” (St.) Ces deux 
mote ne sont pas dans Po. Je ne doute guere qu’il faille lire 
premier mo ..—j ( . bHyra, chatoeau male,* Le second mot 

tf * q - !T (m0 - ’W ” charnel le" (la transcription f*M do 
' Iirwkdm!inn w. ne parait pas j U8 tjfi&). 

" fpp Mule"; t, J*'-i “qStir” (P jty, mo. 

«** C f. PO. W ^ 297; Pe., 287. Le t. 
ah l f " ihCtlh€ ’ 11 Wt 3urprcnant 1°'- St, d'accord avec P., 
le niH inT ” ° C °" eCt * ^ M * a ' 43118 Mention de variantes, alors que 

pJwSJSSL ^ dont lR ^ w* 


Zap. XoVL^i ^XTi ,nkllf Khi ‘ fndll|,, * U “ K»iTtni.*' <I*P» 

I. 270-01 : P € (. ^ 1 dans JA . 19*7. 

[I02SJ.S7S-0. « H do,,no W ^PiX* J*ap Up. Krtll. I’tMt III 

1 J'ifwlicjuc- d*lmrd f am* cbauuA . 

Tpnw wi Jpctur,. *,1 1 lT °\ M ^ lji InuiuPtiou dfr M- 

tui^ dB -a!* s POj ^ dgnB 


StcptifuKkn, pau flfi ti 

3 arti.1, d, ,M. ; Pfe dte#* J* t 

* i. m ^ oL 


’ A. fogar. " tMDiif ” } 
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3° (p. 3).—“ Bceuf ”; t. Jk~ “*«$«' {?)”, mo. J~y-“ hokar 
(St,). Of. Po., 196 et 207 ; Fe., 26*. life* lire t, siqir =>- «Y* f - 

tt mo, Aiito (> mo. ecrit class, ufcdr). 

4 ° (p . 5 ).—" Buffle »; mo. jl "6" (St.). Le mot n est pas 

dans Evliya-Celebl. Dans Po., p, 197 et 206, ll cat tndiqii* (par erreur 
de sft source t) coniine mo. eel on Kazwini. mills cst 4crit mi 
et eorrectement identic a t iff (< i«f). Toutefoi* iff signifie " been! ’ 
et non “ bulfle " ; le nom ture du buflic eat swsiyif, bmuf tl eau, 
dans Codex Oman., p. 129 ; le nom mo. moderoe est "Mr, 

“ beecf d'eau.” Dans P 1216, le nom turn du buffle est iaiss4 en 
blnnc, et son nom mongol est simplement donn£ sous^la forme hukar. 
5 ® ( p . 6 ).-“ Ane ” ; t. “feint”, mo. ^ “ ilchabxn ” 

(St.). Cf. Po. r 197 et 20" (oil on a (par erreur ?) (j&J'J comme 
forme mo. de Kazwlni), Pas dans Evliya-Celebl. Lire t. mo. 
oljigdn (P a bien ■/- et non -6, mais U en cst dwlleura amsi meme 
qmrnd U faut -i- vrsimeut)* 

6® (p 6)—" Chat ” ; t. Jb~ u jatak'\ mo. " matghun 

(St.). Cf. Po., 197 et 207; Pe., 28S. Lire t, Miiki cf. 

Mtiik dans Brocket mnrui, KSiyan, M i ftUA9i daOS Houtsmn, Bin 
Uirk.-amb. Gtossnr., 69 ; le mot arable omis accidentalloment dans le 
dictioDnairc de Kndlov ; Ibn Muharuifi le donne pour k turn *»“™° 
pour le mongol. D’upri* Pi».. $Mwtni indkjuereit t. piM; Evbva- 
Cclcbi a t, mi. ce qui est la forme osmaniic. Pmk est egalement un 
nom du rbat en osm, et en jay. ; main on voit mal comment Jb St. a 
“MfdT saus variante si le m*. sur lequel s'appuie la list* de M. lo. 
a piiit; {cl ici infra, n a 216)1 1<* “attalques du chat 

mcriteront d'aiIleum toat un article. Pour le m, la forme de 
Kazwinl cber Po. est rdy* t maU P 1226 a et Evliya-Celebl 

writ miyun ; i) faut presque surement r^tablir Jy- miyut. 
dans lea dens textea, 

7 ® (p, 7).-’* Mouton; t. J - j “ Wf«» " < St >- Po “ 2flT - 
a t, qol, et a bon droit; car P 1226 dit en iMM que lctf Turns appellcnt 
le mouton ^ J 5 oi ct les Mongols f®W« «>mger en jjy 

gontn). _ 

8° (pp. 8-9).—“ Cbeval ”; t. mo. M mM” (St.). 

Cf Po. 197 et 207 ; Pc., 280. Lire mo. inori (sur ce mot, cf. Polivanov, 
dans Izv. AL Sauk, 1927, 1202-3). Selon M. St,, Ka^Inl ajonte 
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quW “ f-talon 13 se rlct; en t. “ aighir ” et en mo. j*-' ,c oAraV ". 
Ces mots ne sont pas dans Po., maia cf. Evliyfi-Cek-bl dans Pe. # 280, 
T. fiiyTr e$t correct; pour le mo., il fuut. lire ajiryn, hulls 

k faute till pour le ytiFrt sc retro Live dana EvIiya-OekM< Dupres 
Kazwml, ±J jument ” sc dit “qfsraq" en turn. 

u kun " en mo. (St<}> Four ees mots, omis dans la listc Po, h cl. Pe. t 280, 
Sur t. qisraq, cf + Fottre/ Pao r 193(J t 301 ; le mot mo. est a lire 
Uh " poulainadon Kujiwlnl, se dit jj!J en turc, 

jUj 4 * utifhlt i " en mongo 1 (St,}. Ces mots lie sont pas duns la 
liate Po+j, ma is on les retrouve t arms une forme identique, chez Evliyfi- 
Oelebl (Pe.. 281, et comp to rendu Po, r 578 ; aussi Izi\ AL Nauk, 

1927* 1258); t. qulm* est correct, mais il faut corriger le mo. en jU!j 

umyan (ou unuyati, vn*yGn). Le u chevol hongre” sc dit vlj 1 
en turc selon Kajfivitu,, qui njoute que ce tenne est bleu conmi en 
persan ; on sail qu'il eiiste auaai en mongo! {s0a f arfa). Jyasmni 
dit encore qu’en turc un M ckval lent “ nc. dit “ najA tqa '*; 


un ** ambkur + ** J jy “ qurqa" ; \m “cheval de course 5I S **j$jmp 

“ q'tnJiiUti +1 ; un ' 1 trotteur +T f M qStar&k ” (St.). Os 

roots sont en reality mongala, Le premier est a lire natiqn (= na&iys ); 
cl, Ibn Muhanna U*±tr naMya (Mdiomnskii, Arab-JBokg o turtcbm 
yazyke, 151), ms. arsibo-monpol do Leidc nm'yai (Pnppe, 

dans Izv, Ale. Sauk, 19*28, 71}, mo, <«crit wjayai. Yorqn (= 
yurya ; cf. KfisyRrl, yortya, dims Urockelmann, 94} ost turc, au 
sens d T “ atubleur ‘ l , inais le tus. P liJ.'Ji n‘a q UC p ir une 

correction, sous laquelle on recommit jvriija, e'est-i-dire !e 


k^i ?■ i**9 « (< *} 0 riya), “ ajnbleui", du ms. anbo-moogol do Leide, 
mo. fcrit jirttya (cf. Poppe. dans lot. Ah Sauk, 1927, 1273). 

se relie 1 gunf«n, qui, en mo, t rignifia “ \-jte ”, et est 
precise mfnt ilonn6 dans le ms, aml>o-nKiiL]' 0 l fie Leide ail sens 
de “ coureur '* (cl. Poppe, ibid., (S3). "Qatarak “ (ortlio^raphe 
anormule) eat h mpprodier de mo. yntari-, “ trotter " [mm qahtm- 
dans Hitt. xtcr. det Mongol*. § 64), (ptarti, “ trotteur ” ; t. jay, 
(emprtmW !) qatro-, « chevaucher rapidement " II a’est pas mtclu 
que K ns win i ait aussi donne primitivetnent l«s i turns vmiment turcs 
qui manquent aujourd'hui k nos ruaiiuscrits. 


r (p. ID). —“ Ch&vre ** ; 


t- jr^ ,l kerhr\ mo, jlcj 


ahtuin 
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(Stn)* Cf. Po., 197 et 207 ; pas duns EvliyiiCckbT. Lire t. hB£i (en 
osm, et jay. ; tar* laSfiW), mo. imtfn (< ima'un). 

10= (p. 10).—“ Chat-id " ; t. JU»- 'dayhsr (St.). Cf, Popp. 

*207 (jnyal). Jo croia qu’il faut lire oiynL tom me la fait M. St. (of. 
osm.^f; qlpfaq^oyflldaaa Houtama, 71) ; let. tar. a layoff pers- 
jay&l). Aprt‘» la mention du nom tune du c ha cal, il y »vait la mention 
d'un lions mongo!, omis dan s P 124®, et sans qw sa place ait etc 
laissfte eii Kin nr cornin’ h ]'ordinaire. M. St, a snpprime taejtement et 
ayaWmatiquement ton ten les indicationa de noma lures on mongols 
quand tea noins eux-mcroes mampinient dims les mss.; on a ileji vu 
qu il les a parfois metne omis quand iIs- V figuiaient. 

[10fi Ip. 11). —■“ Belette ” (doing). M. St. nindique que ks noma 
arahes et persans. Mak P 1246 ajoutc que lea Turcs appolfcut la 
bektte... (1c nom eat Uissft en blano} et les Mongols jL**™ 
siistir (era mots ne soot pas dans lea liates de Po,). Nous a vims done 
ki la source dun dea seuls mots vmiment moiigols pretrfs aux Kmtak 
pur Evliya-Cekbf et qui semKIaient niiraquor dans Kaswinl (cf. Pe„ 
282). Vu In depemlance strode ties deux textes, il eat possible — mais 
non certain — quEvliva-Cekbi ait egalemcnt topic k nom ture de 
la "beletto" (osm, (falwjik) et quil ait par suite comm un m». de 
Kazwint oil le uom ture n’fttait pas laisse en blanc, Aux indications 
de Pe. 282 siir Iw formes ^imuc. tausar, etc., ajouter Kasyan 

(Broekelntann, l Til, traduiaunt dnlaq), wittai (lire JL-*,- 

.wratif ?}.] 

11* (p. 11).—“Lift™”; t, jlLtjlL “ fuu.»Afopi ” (mss. de 
Park) et jlLiy “ taushqSn ” (mitres mss.), mo. JiVjC “ tattnlai " 
(St). Cf. Po., 198 et *2(17 ; Pe., 28*2. Lire t. tauiqan ou tau'%un t 
mo, tmdai. 

1*2° (p, IS),—“ Bouquetin ’’; t. aV “ teke \ mo, Vjj' 
* A «fS$a ,f (Si). Cf. Pn„ 198; le mot Vest pas dans Kvtiya-CelebT. 
Tttkfi existe dans presque toua les dialer tea turcs et a menu- passe en 
persan (cf. Ccd. Cotm». t p. 128). M. Po., qui n indique pas tfikft, 
prete h Kaawinl, pour " bouquet in “ (p. 208), un prStendiJ mot 
«turn ” J’J nri qui rfeultc d une m^prisc; k lexte dit que lea 
Turcsappellent “son male" (J-J) du norm de /did. La forme mo. 
dc Knzwlni recueillie par Po., 198, est uqytih que M. Po. 

r&ablit en mo, ecrit tijcnni et nquuti. La forme mo. 4crite 
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attestee l m xiv" siecle est en reality dtjk uqum r ct cat 

prob&blement k corrlger en ti* 1 uj*m ; en tout cns a il laut lire 

Eiguna dans St. ; P 1 2oa tferit L'j* 1 . P a ensuite une scric de 
mots se rapportant aux banqueting, mal& dont les formes turqucs ct 
mongofes sout laiissee^ eii blatic ; M. Si. lie dit rien de ee passage. 

13° ( P . 1,3). — “ RcnanI **; t. Jju' *■ ftJM ”, mo. “ Aofl&iii " 

(St.). Cf. Po., 198 et 308, ct mes iem&rques de JA., 1935, I. 335-0; 
le mot ti'est pas duns Evliva-Celebi, Tiliti cat correct ; lire mo. 

IP (p. 1+).—Stir le jtrfi, il fulluit sort out se refercr tax articles 
de M. Ltafer duns le T'oung Foods 1913 (315-70) et de 1916 (318- 
369); le ou jfirfitj upparnit aussi tlans Kii^/nrl, mala 

M. Brockelmann (p. 113; et plus precis dans _JstVi Major., It, 112) 

a garde la le^on JJli- batwj ct pens£ ii tort que yiflti ou yytiiq en 
#tait alters. 

15° (p. 14). — “Pore”; t. “ tonquz T \ mo. “ qlfa ", 

Cf. Po., 198-9 et 208; Pc,, 282. II faut lire t. tonquz {= toiiuz) 
et too, ii 1 # qup (= mo. fcrit yaqai). 

16° (p. 15).—“ H£risson ” 2 ; t. “trirpi mo. 

,m jariya (St.). Cf. Po,. 199 t 206 ct 207, Pour le nom tore, la tran¬ 
scription 1‘trpi de M. St. cat plus entree te quo relic de kifbi suivie 
par M. Po. Quant a I'autsre nom turc " fcrbi Uigiin " de Po., 207, 
il para it torti de quekyue fait te de texte ou dc quclqne meprise. et je 
ne crois ni a 1’explication tju'en domic .M. Po. dans son texte, ni ii 
celle de sa note 2, Pour le nom mo.. Barthold 1'avait reeucilli sous la 
forme ^ jctiha , et 51. Po. a bati un rmsonnement sur cette 
forme qu*il lit •jurdho, on I'oppoeant ii mo, fcrit famya, Jama (of. 
aunai /n% Ah. „\aw£, 192(, 1271). Mats it eat certain quo <. Jo- 
“ M« " seulemcnt uue mauvtdse lefon pour le «, J*. jariya 


' A rrttc mrmt p. U. lc ■■ de M- St. doit ctr* priinltirtmwt un bo® ,fe 

pcapln {= BartM, Burtw: ct. h<* divciM* fertmm dtt Vullrm). 

* Eh ethfe. J jlA J«W«I E it St. le Itsdnit pw “ porc4pir", rt p* r 

‘ kfri^n " lh mot ii 7 «»/ K i <fc 1* p. l- 4 t cf, a 28«h »»h rimifir 

su»t |**» " herij^n •, rt cWt le wns d« cqmv^nti, qui rn ^ done', err turc 
rt rn mongol p.r K«»i™, Tctcfeirr Khlhinl qur , u „ J( | u , 

que k xSr.pei, ( mtn pcr«.n awl du "MtHw"). il » duor dit cohWlor Ira 
nems fcf L 
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(< *jlirfya) complement donn£ pat II. St.; c e^t cn effet jart^i 
qu'on a an xtv* siccle duns le How-yi yi-JfM. P ISfitfi laisse le mot mo, 
en bland. 

IT (p. 16) + —“ Bkiieau ? ” ; t. “ purmq 7 * (St.), Le mot 
quo jVi tradolt hypoth^t tqiiemcni pat s * blsiirean" l* P™- 
U-a^j Tudak r de sens asscz inrertain. Mai* tf pumuq P \ qui a pass4 
aussi co peraan (Vullera le tend par m ustafa, “foiiitse, belette }, 
est sire meat le t. pnrsuq, b&rsuq riLsae blaimau (cf. 

atisai hurfiunviq [lire 6or^«wia^ ?], ** blaireau/’ de Brockclmann, 

Ea&ym, 44). Lo mot n p «t pas dams Po. Par centre, P apres 1e 
nom t-UuTCj parle d T un nom rnoagol et d'nii nom ambe (celui-ci 
kkso en blunc), L* nom rnoagol eat <krit ; j* nc doate 

qii’il faille lire ~ mo. ccrit dofOyQn t t/ofyen 

(im. dorpon) f * L blmrenii ”; on a ifijj** dorqan, Ll blaireau. 
dims le vocabnlnire arabo-mongol de Leide (IAN, i$28 s 56). En 
fin. de liste mongole, Po. 206 a im mot v _Latss^ sans 
traduction ; on pourrait etre timtt d’y voir line mauvaise hqon du 
nom mo* du blaireau ; mais je crois plutot qu il s'agit du a" 61d s in/rai- 

18* (p. 17).—“ Tortus ” ; persan sj^ “ kasha/" et 
“ bakha ” ; turc Wjj'i qatrarja qitiq” et "ii- “bdqn 

(St.). Cf. Po., 198. 200, 208. La bate communique a M, Po. 
indiquait & tort que Kazwuii c it ait- baqa comrac im mot mongo 1; 
d'autre part, M. Po. fait tics formes turques des iwms de la 
<• grenouille ". au lieu quo, malgre lea confusions qui sc sont parfois 
produces entre lea noma de ces deux aniroaux en turc et ett mongo l. 
le textc de Kazwuu montre daircroeut qu'il aagit ici dc la tortue ; 
la grenouille reparaitm d adleurs pins loin. Bvqd ou haya, avec le 
double sens, cst bieu connu en turc, Quant au premier nom turc, 

M. Po. Va eu sous la forme jJol et l’a coupf cn “ jfoitr ? ” + 
"b'tqtitiq'’, “biqaKq " (itant “ Fendroit oil il y a des pronouillca 
Maia il me pan it dair qu’il faut lire en uu seal mot qa’irfiiqliq ou 
qmruriuqltq (< qfibiirfoqtiy), 11 1 [animal] a teadle ) cf. Kasysrl, 
qabfraiq, “caiusc" (Brockelmaim, 139): jay. qaburi-aq, tel. qabirtaq, 
kirg, qabktetq, “ faille.’’ 11 doit memo s'agir d’uu seul terme 

qmtrctiqlTq ixiqa, mot a mot “ grenouille 4 teavlle = “ tortue 
C'est la le qip^aq U, qaburfaqlu baya , “tortue." de 

Houtsma, 87 (mab Houtsma transcrit a tort toyo, au lieu de iwya. 
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de mem* qu'il a h tort qurboya, p. 3d, pour qurbayft, “ grenouille ”}. 
Les noms t. et mo. sont laiasfe en blanc dans P 127n. 

li 1 [p, 17). " Salaiaandre.' 1 II fallait renvoyer avant tout ii 
Laufer, '* Asbestos and salamander,” dans Toung Pa#, ISOS, 299- 373. 

20° (p. IS).—‘ Zibeline ” ; t. “ Ksh ”, mo. jUi 

“ bdghan ” (St.). Cf. Po., 199 ct 207 ; Pe~ 2a3. T. kU eat correct; 
lire mo. hul'yttn (mo, writ bulayttn). 

21° (p. 18).— 11 Ecureuii " ; mo, “ harm tin " (St), 

Cf, Po,, 199 ; Pe., 283. Lire kardmitn. Le mot urabo-persan employe 
par Kazwinl eat rinjd b (attssi oonnu cn osm,), qui d&igne hicn 
l ecureuil (cf. aussj Cod, Cowut., p, 97). Kazwrnl n'a done pas 
commis la confusion iv« 1 “ hermine ” que la traduction qui nvait 
^t6 remise k 31. Po. lui avail fait croire, ct dont j‘ai parle d upres lui. 

(21a (p. 19),— 11 Ldzajd ’ (ar. dubb ; pers. susmar [ = scr. iiiwttdra, 
arec differentiations sdmUBtiquee]). Kaxwlnl donnait imssi on nom 
tun; ct un nom mongol, qui sont laisses cn blanc duns le ms. de Paris. 
Je suppose que c*est cc mot turc qui eat represents par le myflt^rieux 
-r-J “ Sfiti W," “ lizard ”, dc Po. 298.] 

[21fi (p. 19}.—-** Chat sauvage,” F 128a iudiquc un nom turc ct 
un nom mongol I* nom turc est laisse cn blanc ; le nom mo. est 
donnd comme ttf&iik, MWik eat inconmt e n mo., mais 

bien attest en jay. ct en turlcT, oil c ost un nom nsuel du ” chat" 
domestique, alors qu’en turki le “ chat sanvage ” est molun (cf. ? mo. 
tnator, rna, mota/ti, id.); toutefois von Le Coq (,S prichubrter tiwtf 
Lnilcr, 98) a not* ii Turfan mMitg mM&k comme designation de 
klemcrc Uddkatzcn jeder Art. ”, Je suppose que le mu&uk eat id 
en reality le mot turc, et que t est le mot mongol qui tvurait du etre 
laissii en blanc. 1st pita, “ chat ”, de la liste do U. Poppe eat peut-etre 
a rapporter id (variant? de muiilk), et non au puragrophe du " chat” 
domeatique (cf, tupro, n° B). Le “ mH i ”, « cliat ”, de Brockelmann 
{Kajyan, 12S) eat probabkment k transcrire mtif. 

22® ( P , 19).-"Antilope”; t. mo. “jairm” 

(St.). Cf. Po., 19&-200 et 207 ; Pe.. 284-5. Lire Jhi* ct J&fia. 

23® (p. 21).—" Put oia ” ; t. J-u " madaq" et jL^ 
htwn (St.). Le sens eat garanti par le nom arabe (tariban ); le 
peraan J&jS m'est obscur. Le premier mot turc, &rit .a, 
dans Pi286, no me rappel Le nen. Quant au second, il cat certaiuement 
lire kusatt et eat identiqac « t. tel., kob. " putoia,” qara^iMn 
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et tiiitn-kuifin diiD5 Corf. fWffiN., 98 t*T 12B i cf, au^si KMyftri (dans 
Brockelmann, 119), j'jJT kikiin (corr. jj»J kihSn ?), il. IV,, 
iOS. tlomie partni les mots tures dp KuzwTm uii mot “ tt'T&iq qu il 
traduit pur *' taupe ” {— t. alt. Mrsd*); on pourrait. songer a une 
equivalence inexact e et une muimuse loenn pour kdaOfi ; mais pent 
etn? sagitdl dun tout autre mot. P 128ft mentionne sum urt nom 
mongo I. <|U 1 est lairae en blnnc. 

24° (p, 21).—" Rat ” ; t. “ inchan ", mo, Ujiiy 

" thulqiiim " (St.). Cf. pour 1st forme turqtie. Po., 207, et. Fe„ 283; 
sieow rat turkmenc selon Houtsmo, 70, Le mot mo. n'rat pas dans la 
liste de M. Po,; mats il faut Evidcmment le Sire byiiji qul“qitna 
(mo. writ quhtyuwt et quluyuna) : la forme du Hnua-yi yi-yu rst 
quluqQwi, Cotrnne mot mo. correspond ant a t. neon, hvliya-CelcHi 
indiqUe O^j^- {ntn'raii, " marmotte,' 1 dont certains* formes 
dinlectales signifient “taupe ' et memo “ grossc souris (of, Fe., 
283-1), Si le mot d'Evliyi-Celebi plait vraiment ruoiigo!, ce surait 
Ip soul mot vraiment mongol qu'on tie trouve pas avaut lui chez 
Kafiwini; mais peut-ctre }nm”rfin Etuit-il doitm' duns certains mss, 
dc KazwinT (ft propos d*un autre animal ?}, ou encore Evliva-Oelebl le 
doit-il a quelquc dialecte turn de pronunciation '' kirghize . Aus 
indications donnees dans Pe. aur jam “ran, j'hraitc ft joindre yamh* 
de Kasyan (Brockehnann, p. 76), “ esp^ce de souris ” ; j^iwidrt [lire 
yft/tiwn] de Houtsma. 108, “ gorboise ” ; tel. yalmnt, “ petit animal " 
(Radlnv, III, 189); ^ifw.n?i d’lbn ftlnhannft, 11 aouris de campagnc ” 

jjl jli ; cf, Melioranskii, A mb jihlog o luteckom yazykt. 062 ). 

2o D (p. 22).—“ Cheval suuvage." “ b&nione " ; t. ^VJ 
M qulan ”, Cf. Po., 207, et eompte rendu de Zap. Roll. Vdsf.. HI, 578. 
Un nom mo. est laissE en Wane darts P 1296. 

26 4 (p, 23}.—*'Elephant " ; mo. “jtihMn” et JU) 

“ la‘fn ” (St.). Cf. Po.. 200 et 207 ; Pe.. 285-6. Pour le second 
terms, lire ^tyoii (P 1296 a jU); le premier repr&ente 
le meme mot, sous la forme dhloetalc fa'un (issue de [ou fautive pourj 
^’nn > jdit). Cf. aussi compte rendu de M, Po, dans Zap. Roll. 
Fort.. Til, 579 (la remarque qui l'a surpris veut simplement dire qu on 
ne doit pjis rapprocher le h de JuAiin du de odu’urun sans signaler 
mi lecteur qu'ils ne *ont pas phon^tiquement Equivalents). Kaiyari 
domic en ture juytm et yana (Broekelmunn, 72 et 77), 

27° (p. 24). —" Herminc ” : mo. j*j' “ aulatn ” (St,). La list* 
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fournie a M. Po., 206, inditjugit utm com me Ip mot mo, pour 11 castor ** 
chcK Kazwlnl. Bien quo n’ ay ant alors acces a eette lisle que par 
M, Po. r j ai suppose d£ja (Pe,. 286) que le mo, umjstm (?) 

iudiqul par Evliyi-Cclebi pour [pelisse tTJ " hertnine Itait k memo 
que k ulrn de Kbzwinl; 1 edition dp Jl, St. montre qu’on avail fourui 
a M, Po. une traduction inexacte et que, chez Kazwlnl dgalement, 
iJ s agit bipn do I hennine (q«lqum) et non du “ castor ”, Le mot pour 
'■ pelisse de " [kiirkii) employ^ cn turc par Eviiya-Cdflbl est one 
addition qui n impliqup pas la presence d'im second 6kment dans 
son vmstm (it dit de mime en turc “ pelisse d ecureuil " pour k seul 
tnotmo, kmrnun. " Gcuroui!Le nom mo, fcrit de Ihcrmme est 
t'ajtiitg (cf. Pe., 286, et in correction just dice de If. Po. dans Zap. 
Kolt, 1 ost., Ill, 577-8, qui tfcarte UMl, unan). Vu 1'accord des mss. 
de Kazwlni, je ne doute pas que Vuwstffl d’Evliya-Cekbl ne soit une 
forme alt<?r£c, oil, en particulier, I’s Pst uno mauvaisc restitution 
d'une Hgne horizontal un peu allongee, Par aillenre, je crois que, 
tbns Kazuini lui-meme, il faut eorriger en ^ *iiySm, forme 
secondairc de uy&ny (et *u^dii) r 

(P* ' Singe T ; pers. " buzim ”, turc 

hVtan (St.). Cf. Po., 200. Lire pour k second mot ^ betia. 
-M. Po. dit que ]p mot est donut commo turc par Kazwinl, mais qu’il 
est en rtfatite niongol. et il suppose en outre que Kazwin! a tquIu Je 
noter sous la prononeiation bejin ; je n'en vein pas de raison sdfisjmte, 
car les mss. confomknt souvent - J et - C k Ho,ia-,ji yi-yu 
a bien t*fw r et d’antns part baton est attests en ture des l'6pigraphie 
7° 1 0rkllon - forale8 pernne et mongo lo-turque sont apparent**, 
de nieme que le ™ obezyana (k Cod, Coman., p. 128, ferit 
aburnna [= ?] poor le pemn). Le mot ntfritera une 

monographic. Cf. aussi Laufer, dans Toung Cm, J flj6, 74. Cue forme 
mo. est en blanc daiis V I30& r 


L^* fP 24).—“ Herisson ' (fWt/ui); c f. supra, n a 16. M. St. 
ft rndique piis ici dp noms turn ou mongo!; toutefois P 180 i dit quo 

hqa^ul d appde kirh ; (iiro fcrpi) par les “Persans” 

r '' ai ., ^ q ' le tl ''^‘PP arW dialcctakment dans Vulkrs, 

t-L^Jp et lit me en blino un nom mongoL] 

' (p. 25 ),—" Cerf 1 j le male est t. 14 sayiin ”, I a femelle 

"l™ul »U^-, ^ Id. ‘ P SOn " tre “» de 
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t. JtJ lp “ miirul" (St.}. P o„ 207, indique “ buyu ” et " moral ”, 
com me inale et ffiucllf du corf tbez Ksnfinl, fn njoutant tjue ces 
tGrilles existent itussi ca mongoL Irf mot buyu, ecrf. n est pan 
dans lit teste impritue de Kazwini. et il y aurait lieu de verifier a il 
figurait bien dims le ms. qui eat a la liose de la liate de M. 1 ,J Lire 
sjqttn = sfytin (et Kasyan, afyim . dans Brockelmann, 178; t. jay. 
soyitn ; earn, etc., siyin) et nmmf. 

30° (p. 27). —“ Lion " ; t. “ union " (St.). €L Po., 200 et 206, 
qui l a ctasse parmi lea mots mongols de Kaiwlnl (celuLei nc le donne 
que coRime mot turn ; toutefois P 1313 laisse en blanc un nom moiigol, 
peut-etre identique). CL aussi. pour le tore. Bang. 7 eber die liirk, 
Namen n nujer Grosakatzen, 126-7. et, pour le mongol, Poppc, dans 
Ixv, Ak. Sauk. 1027, 1256. 

31° (p. 28).—" TSgre" [babr ) ; t. " yoltar* ” (St.). 

CL Po., 207 (“ ijiilbars *’); P 132 laissc en blanc un nom mongol. 

32° (p. 29). — ■'* Ours ” ; t. yj “ ayu tT ; roo. “ otka ” (St.). 

Cf. Po., 200, 206, 207; Pe., 281-2; ausai Poppe dans /= t. 
Ak. Sauk, 1927, 1258. I* forme “ aijui ” iournic a M. Po. pour le 
mot ture ne parnlt paa justfe; P 132ft cent Quant an mot 
mo., lire bt-tfl ou Vu la d^pendance etroite qn’il y a ™ tre 

Evliya-Oelebi et Kazwini, le - mongol ft It ere d'Evlivi-Celebi est 

bien a retablir en dt“g& comme jc lavaLs propose, et non en 
4 il otfu cotrunc l’a preferi; M. Po. (Zap, holl. 1 ost.. Ill, o7D), 

33° (p. 29).—“ Loup ” i t. Zjjy “ qarl ", mo. O- ” Inna " 
(St ). Cf. Po., 200-201 et 207 ; Pe., 286. La list* Iournic a M. Po. 
donne pom le tare “ qurl bo ri'\ cest4-dire quelle juxtapose les deux 
mots turcs signifiant “ loup **; mais si bbri a figute dans le texte 
prim it if de Kazwim. il faudra proljablement lire “ qurt et bon 
Quant nu mot mo., lire ^ an* (= mo, ecrit tuioa). La memo 
fame 11 Kina ” est copifc dans Evliyi-Celebi; elle » trouve en fait 
tou$ les Hass, conmis dp Kjixwiju. 

34° (p. 31). —■“ Hyene ” ; t. yba “ di*<7 ” (St.). (Test £vi- 
demnient la le mot “ turn ” transmit tit a et laiss£ sans traduction dans 
Po., 208. Les noms arabe (tabu) et persaii (Mftar) ue laisscnt pas de 
doute stir le sens. Le nom ordinaire de Phyfene en ture est xirtfan, 
mais le mot donne par Ka2wml n est pas inexplicable; seulement, 
il n est pas ture, mais mongol, Aussi bien dans le vocabubire arabo- 
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mongol d I bn Muh&nna que dans le vocabulaire arabo-mongol dc 
Irfide, 1 byfliie tat (ipprlw Up- jJj i dflt it fa net (= delttt 
eirni), “ lonp ft eriniere ” (of, Poppe, dans Izv. Ak. Sauk. 1928, 66), ft 
In. memo expression pour " hyene ” so rt'trouve dans rosmanli ydZdft 
q»rt, " Itnip ii rriaiere " (cf. Toiing Pa >, 1930, 309). C ost Le mongo! 
(tultii, a criniere, qui eat devenu dmz Kdamni Ip nom “ turr 
de I’hyene. Les noms turc et mo, do 1’hyfrie stmt laissfe on hi one 
dans I* 133&; c'est prolmb lemon it le mot mongol qui, dans dautra 
mss,, a pris mdfimont k place du mot tnre, 

■5-) fp, 32). Lynx ; t. 'jJ 11 qarii qiildq“‘ r mo. 

“ sOddasun » (St.), f.’J, Po r . 201, 206, 207. Le nom uirc 
qnra-qnlaq, mot a mot, “ oreille noire ”, eat bk>n comm (F l34o a a tort 
jf'J "mil noir ), et je qompte consacrer tin jour 

une note spteiule aux noms aamtiqucs du lynx. Pour le mo., la liste 
remise a M, Po. portal t Jj— tifta&titi, et )I, Po. suppose que mo. 
^crit LL siiiifiiifinn est issu d un ibUiffimin. Mnis j’ai montre (Pe. r 
287) qa'Evliya-C'elpbi ayant HvlMn, c’est Sgalciment 

la forme quil faut lire mi lieu de “ &ir!&tiin ”, Mala par nil tears p J.34« 
fcrir = ffltihiin, dont le “ iSIadasuH" dp M. St, n eat 

H«™ alteration grnphique; et te doit Sire la la Je^on primitive 
de Kazwini, 


360 <P‘ 33)- “ Once ”; t. " (St.). Cf. Po„ 201, 

2'JO. 207, t'e mot eat plus prohablempnt i line id bars quo pan. P I3i& 
mentionne un nom mo,, laisse en blanc. 


37" (p. 34).—“ Chien " ; t. £*} “ if ’’; mo. 'Jji « VW ja ,J (St.), 
Fo„ 20), 206, 207; Pe„ 282. Le mot mo. eat noyaL Dap res 
I million de M. St., Kazwfm aurait done noqa. et non le ttoqai fourni 
A M. Po. et que j ai mdique d'apres lui. Dans «fl conditions, i| nest 
plus Evident que le .W d'Evliji-Cdebl writ a corriger en tflSj, 
et nous poiiYons avoir une graphic voqa = tioyni du type de 

= yfljcri' L 

38 (p, 35),. " Leopard ", ' pauthcre” ; t. L)%i “ qc tp te, t " 

(St.), M, Po., 207, lit qatdan et trnduit par “ tiure ' T ; mais ar. nami*, 
pors. pflldnfl. d&ignent le “leopard" ou k ‘‘panthem” et non le 
l !f K T vl !>ar lulleurs feat qaplan qui eat la forme torque normale ■ 
qablan est la forme empmut^e en mongol (cf. Hist, sfcrtte des Mongol* 7 
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^ 71, t-t Izr. Ah Sank, I02S t 62). P 1356 rndique une forme mo., 
lessee en blanc, 

39° £p. 36).—“ Pace ” ; t. £ 0. barkn +t * Lire bttfgti ; k sens 

est- gamut i pur ar. fturjrud, pore. J-5^ et c ost pur inudvertanco quo 
M. Po., 207 t t radii it t, btirgfi pur " poll T \ Le mot- htfTgft a passe cn 
mongol; bien qu’il manque A nos diet ionnaires dn mo. tVrit t il est 
donne tel quel dans le Ifaw-ffi r/i-j/u et M. Po., 206, Fa signale en 
kalmouk sous la forme burkii. I bn Msibannfi (Meliomuskn. ZVOI RAO t 

XV, 1 ID) donne pour le mo. vib ^ birik f 4videmment apparent^ k 
btirh'L htiryfl (cf P t. osra. pirit), La liate foumie a M. Po r pretc en outre 
A Kazwfm un mot mo. jlcjr brydn, signifiant “puce”; il U f y 
u rieii de tel dans I'^ljtion de M. Si., inais P 13fri mdique uue 
forme m r laissfe en blutir ; pent-etre faut-il lire jW j *6 ujhM n. 
Pour tore bur M emprunte en mongol T cf. Poppe dans Izi\ Ah Nank. 
1927, 12 & 4 . 

40° (p. 36 ).—** Dragon ” ; t. j. 1 “fii”; mo. j***-* “tnaghur™ 
(St.), Cf. Po., 201, 206, 207. Le mot In, htu f 11 dragon,” esfc luen eonnu 
on turn et en mangol (cf. r‘q/Wi, u v 50). Pour le mot mo., la lisle founde 
a M. Po r tferit mytin, oli M. Po. a vu Ires uaturelleinent mo. m&yai f 
“ serpent/" Mats il y a ties difficulty purer que moyai reparaitra 
ensuite plus loin pour le serpent floua la forme moqa t puree que tea 
horns arnbe et persan montrent quit &*agit bien ici dti dragon, 
enlin puree quo le i$ moyar 1 ' de FiSl. St. (il CJ^t hlv.n duns P 136*1) 
introduit ici un nouvcl element d T incertitude. Iji .solution de M. Po. 
eat eepondant la souk qui sofoe jiuqiiirip et dans le Cod, Cornan., 
128 et 129. on a le menu? mot turr mzySn ou pour u serpent 

et pour M dragon *\ 

41° (p. 37}.—“ Sauterelk ” ; L "jigtaduk" (St,)* Cf. 

Po rF 207: ffitftirdiik. Lire prolmblement *tigurdSk 9 ™iante de 
tigiirtkn. Cl mo. friiftfft (Hatw-iji Jt-yu); fflgirrpi du ins. de Leide 
(lzv m Ah Nttuh 1927, 1272). P 1366 mentioiitie nne forme mo., Iaisa6c 
en blane, 

IT (p. 38)—“ StT[h>nt ” ; t, jjL ” yila» " ; mo, fij- “ miiqa ” 
(St.). Ci. Fo. r 202, 306. Lire ( = mo. &rit moyai ); lu li.ite 
foumie a M. Po. ^crivait moyv* 

43 rj fp. 40).— 1 Scambfe ” ; t, ‘ qunqnr " (St r ), Lire 

jjli qnnquz (=. ijoimz). Of. Po., 207. qai a la forme correct*. 
P 138o mentionne une forme mo., luiss^e en hfanc. 
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44* (p. 44).—-* ,fc Scorpion'’; t. jU- "jiyan ” (St.)* Line dayan, 

et cf. Po.. 208. P 1396 indique fatitivement en two, jLp* 

en mn, 

4r (p. 44),-—■“ Aruigtiw ,9 • t. Uj^jl '‘wMjufc**; mo, 

** ahatnm "' (St,), N’est pus dans Po, Lire t, oribn Jiti\ 
La forme mo. cst fautive pour A^I/ita on W/in (mo, ecrit aalfin). et 
a copisV> sons b forme uhhiH par Evliya-Celebu Cf. JA 1925, 
I, 207-9, et Pc., 288. P 13%, qui a aussi «6/i^a n confirms rempnint 
par EvIiyu-t\jlebL 

4tr (p. 45).—" Tique ” ; t. " (St.). Cf. Po., 207. 

Lire haml. P I Uki indiqnc un nora mongo], Jais.se en blanc. 

47* (p. 45),—-“Aspic (I) ff ; t. j-jJT-■ Jhrfnw» (St.), Pas dans 

Fo. I* de Par. qarlni nTest inronnu (le mot est-3 

correct t); mats le sens? rfeulte du nom pers, mdr i-ballti, tfvkkmment 
ideal ique ati mar-i-bSligi de \ r nV[HeTB. Le mot turc est pent nitre alter^* 
nwda jo ne sak comment te corriger, Pent-et re lire *tel$rs, qui serait 
a la base de t, follflrn kfiUU T ik Lfzard “ {cf. KMy&ri, dans Rroekelomnn* 
103. et RimIIov, JI. 1113, till). 1 P 140o mentionne ausai un nom mo., 
Iais.se en Ida nr. 

48* (p. 45).— M Pou TT ; t, ^ “titt” ; mo, j*-* "Mifti** 
(St ). Lire mo. toil, Cf. Po. P 202 T 207 ; Pe. s 288. 

49 J (p. 46).—“ Fourmi ” ; t. JU» il jumati ”, mo. £ j*j 
“ yimSrlja Cf. Po.. 202, 206, 208; Pc.. 289. La lisle foumie^A 
M. Po. donnait pour 1c turc, et juhaH pour le mongo I, mais 

fuhalT cat une forme dialectal e> torque (pas attests telle quelle) a ; 
par ftilleurfl, EvliyS-t'debT indiquait t. qarinja (cf. Kaiynri, qarht&i, 
<t* rh>i * ti h dans Brocbelmaiiu, 148). mo. qumriyoi dans 


* <*• *«*"' Hnutumn, Ein tUrk.-amb. (ih'mr., p, 08, oh pf tffl; art one 
W»ut»i«r correction do Hoatama pour Jt-dtnr .,oo Ir texio doom* juatonwoU 
Vnir Mari Ibn MuliannA, jhi' *Um»* (Mubv, dMW ZtfJ,, III, 2J4J. J ai <n(rndu 
MiS A Kwla, Wiit A Krn-i. 11 taut tautcluia sr mj.pclpr le m?m dc " l fr »H •• n) . 
v» sucre aw If leniir |»rwin, ft t|u'j| y a un autre paragraph* pciurle "hjiard" 
{Muprv. n" 21a); awn hypothiw cur I* dc K. r w in i „t draw fait* M u* 

JM4TTI*, 


» Jc croia <juc micu* vaudrait tm>»mre la pramUn tonne AtWh; cf. 
dan. I IV. K ilullcr, I V^urwo, If. 05“, amvi par Brckilmnnn. ffiMparf. !W (rnata 

1 AtB, ^ 1 d *r k “ —»> ■>*- ItafIJfH’. tar. Wraats, ja y . 

Saradti (t). W. ritm.Jdi, huIk lit? (tialcctcn ni-plcntrinnaux out t|« forme non 
pnlatalirfc* : tel. (imali, Irb.. tub. /fftafl, kind, tubilyi. 
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lea deni cas h il faut lire pour le sokdisant mot mongol l£ 
£Utmfrfga, qui est turc, et U faute commune, aussi bien quo 
P attribution aux Mongols do ee mot turc P ctablissent une foi& de plus 
qn'E vliva-Celeb! depend bien de Kazwfni pour ses mots “ mongols 
Far ailleurs, rette non wile divergence entre la lists foirmie k M. Po. 
et Tedition de M. St. rend bien desirable Fdtude minutieu&e du ms. 
utilise par Barthold. 

50 ° (p. 51 ).—* Crocodile **■ t. Oj 1 “of"; mo. 

“ piiptilH M {St.}. CL Po„ 303 et 208 5 Pe v 289. Le mot t, " of" 
on *" ut ” eat peut-etre identique an t. &<u que j ui indique dam Pc., 
£80* mala on re eas Fun de ees deux mots inconniis serait alter^ de 
Tautre. 3IaLs il y n une autre poasibilite. Dana P 143d, k Horn tnrc, 
iab&6 dabord en b)anc F a ete complete niter teurement d une autre 
main en J lid, transcription trea admissible jet d aillems nttestee 
en t. jay.) de t. et mo. /a {on fu), " dragon rT { < ch, §{ hng t *li*cmq), 1 
£erit plus bant In sons le n Q 40. Pfik-istfruent, nous voyons dans 
Kasyan jBrockelmann. 123) le mot per*, fmk {< scr. mlga r et qui a 
pris en persun le sens de “crocodile ") employ^ en tuns pour designer 
Panuce du M dragon”. Quant au mo, ** pllqasun f \ la le^on de V edition 
de M. St. apporte une nouvclk complication an Uqsun 

do la liflte foumie & 31. Po.. bdipm de oelle d'Evliya^elebl 

(ef. Musi Tmw$ Pan* 1930, 18, oh j’ai pretfi par inadvertance k M. Po,, 
sur une motath^se *6frsla£un <: +balftfvn r un niLsonnement qu’il 
n’a pa.s eu ii tenir, pmsqu il croyait avoir hlqmni aussi bien dans Evliya- 
Ceiebl que dans Kuzwtni). En outre. P 143a seiuble avoir jy-Jl- 

xfysun presque plufcut que j**JLL+ et en tout cas. meme en 
n k admettant que deux crochets an debut du mot* le second serait 
celui d'un t et il fnudmit done lire +tolqttsm f ee qui ue cailre plus 
avec P^tymologie par btdiq que 31, Po. u proposee, Jc note i tout 

1 Central rrJnrtU h eette inifflisfr d'strtM* |HLr M- tiydnrr, 

il. VtBriimiKor tlzv. At y«*t HUT. n dlt mo, I'crit fyti (pran. ^ uu ill) 

rUit an lib. H* f qui traduit !o kiij^r. iwlja. Jo ne (Wa quo- ct soit 

juirt^p qudqtze ^ptni^n puino irdr Fuf jfjasetijpie 1 eii r aw dc . hr* 

doiront emain^ment It^if fwu n nx ilui^auni (fn - lil en euigcvur macita^ fuu on onip.^ur 
t&nfjFK et T i?&nt N Onigotin^ on n d«ns fois Jli i<n tuiv rufikpuf pcsir l iimlf <lii 
iP r]m E nn 4p (ftii jfpi. line, itie nlWLrh, f>urAr. d*r J,H Ii?r„ 251 ot 2.^2): 

a ostto dale, un ompmnt nu tsVtAipt r*t praUqtaomcnt ho« do question. Nom eon- 
jiAisfMia'i AiajounJliui nombrr (Tnu.14^ mota ohinous irnnw rilJi *u Cloven Afjo rlnn* «it» 
ocrituie* d'Ajric i Vntralp et m If* nmsaEt* gytlural^ tsnalofl dn otinou m nmt |uti 
rujtoM. Par Aillffurs fu-nj cemportAit une imwillurv qui juMifie une premuneir 

tkm Id en fill dant le ntoi oraprunto. 
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ptiur 1 hypothtsfj tie SL Pt>. p quo le vocabaltire arnbo-monpol 
de Lewie a une expression Jjfj 0“—^ (*balsayun Jim), ou *dird 
signilknut “ toit ” (cf. Poppe, dans Izv, .ft. Navi, 1928, 57 ; mais ce 
*btdaayrn n est pas relev£ a son ordre alphabet ique, ibid., 1927, 
1265 ti), Si cf *bal'iiyuii se contimmit et prownait dime mStathese 
de balayosm, > balyasun en *htk*ay>tn > *f*il«iyun (avec une 
nuance semantique analogue a Celle qui fait expliquer kalayaa, 
dans lc Yuan rhe, pur "gardicn des greniere fimpemns] ”?), 
^ ^plication du noid de la vdle de Bnlikaiyun par le nio. baiyosttH 
en aerait sinpi Mere men t renforceo, 

[■}0a (p. 53). —” Cnbe ”, P 1436 mcntioime un noui tiirr et un 
nom mongo!, laLaa£s on blanei r ] 


51° (p. 53}.—“ Poisson ** \ t. jJL '* baliq ”, mo. 
jtgftmuu . U. Po„ 202 et 207 ; baliq et Jiyyjun sont corrects. 

52° (p. 59).—*' Grenouille"; t. tijj* - qurbaqS '’; mo. 

“txsykMSh” (St.). 0f» doivent etre la les mots qui ont 

** founds a M. Po. (20C et 207) sons lea formes de t. qtirmaq, 
" grt-nouille;’ et mo. yj hryu, “ ampidbie.” Qurbaqa et 
qurmaq sont conn us tous lea deux en turn cot time nom da k 
* grenouille ”; P 146* n bien qurbaq n. Le non. mongo! ordinaire 
de la “ grenouillc n est mtf«%*«. Qmmt an pr&endu mo, bzyuy (on 
bryti !), ] hesite dnutant plus a en faire usage qu'il eat pout-et re 
containing par bazdy, an des nor us persons de k gronouillc. 

f52a (p. 60).-’* Castor” (kmhVat). P 147« mentionne tin nnm turt 
et un nom mongo I. kisses en blanc.] 

IB * (I>- 'Castor ' (fiatufio) (id “loutr,”); mo. jJS 

« *>- *M! - «*. &rit mi, r ,r, lH 

>“ cm I. “ loutro ", mm |,, ■■ Zo,". 

r 11 menbonno un nom tun. kin* on blunc. 


04 (p. 02).-“ Ok ■ (fan)j t. Jo,,I •• ,w«t» MO ■ , I- 

“ iiiiqiietnHn” (St.). C(. Pn„ 203ot207. Li„ *** „ mo.' j.-/j 

**«•““ «**■« 

. 1 "‘l ortkogmpluo mpnum enmmo ksautrra mss. 

m (f- 63 ).--'' Ploneoon." “gribo”; 

(on « P ° •' U , "°f « P" «« A tnre 

(« tnrin rtSfc, « K^ ri , p . usoj ’ 

■not ar.be [on poran plii.fit!]0.Cl. q« M. S., lir 
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ru’eat inconnti, Eu outre, M_ Fo,, 2(>6, indique un rnot "moogol" 
mconnu i-u—. pout “ plongeon F: (un nom aral>e et un 

nom mo, soiit lnbsesj cn blunc dans P 148*0, II a du se produire ]k 
quelque confusion, car one note de >1. St. signale que r&lition de 
Bombay njoute quo le LL huhagun " esfc stppele en persun “ 4 ztinmgh", 
done pU—. II me pnrair Yraisemb table quo ee mot, sur lequel 
M. St. i\ ti rim trouv£, soil celui que Vtilfcrs a cttregbtre sous la forme 
^Uj- jaframl. comme le nom cTun ^ obeau qui surgit de la met 
[ou du fleuve] T \ 

56* (p. 63}.—" Evucon TT (M:); t. "jfiyljff” (StJ, Cf. 

Po, T 207, Lire quraqu ( — qamya*) r 11 vautour * J ; le mot eat £galemcnt 
comm en mongo]. Un nom mo. est Jab&e en blane dam P 140o. 

57* (p. 63}*-— M Epenier **; t. ji/ “prgu” (St,). Pas dans 
l'o. Lire qtrqu — qtfym (cf. qtryuj clans KiUyari, 1-18, 155, et qtiryui 
[a lire ^rryni], ibid,, 55). Ce pent etre la aussi le mot non kkntilie 
44 rfteegry rK epervier ”) du Codex Cowan ., p. 129. Le mot qtryul se 
trailve £galement en mongol (kirqtu [= kiryu\] dans le timu-yi tfi'jfu}* 

5S P (p, 63).—** Canard ™ ; t, jfc M ghaz ” ; mo. ” 

(St.), Pas duns Po, Lire mo. qafam (=* mo, &rit yalto'ufib 
En persan et en mongo! respect ivement, yaz et yaltrufi signifient 
M oie ” * il semble done, si on se rappelle la confusion pr^cedente du 
n s 54, que Kozwinl nit confondu lea mots persans et mongob pour 
“ canard " et pour “ oie 1T - Toutcfob Quntremere (tlisL d?s .ndt* 
mnmL, II. I), en cxpliquant le nom du sultan mamlnk Qabim, de race 
qlpraq, dit qtie mn nom signifie ** canard ,+ ; le changement du sens 
n + est done pas te fait du seal Kozwinl. En fait la confusion eutre les 
dens mots est d#ja ronstante chess KasyarT (cL Brocketniatin r 135 et 
152 ) r et ceoi m^rit^ra Texamen. 

59° (p. 63 },—‘ li Momtique tf \ mo> 44 hamd™ (St). 1 Cf. 
Po., 204. 206. La forme de la li$te foiimie a M. Po. est quo 

M. Po, a r^tubli en JiVn, en le comparant k t. etc. La forme doit 

etre en effet jiru r avec incertitude sur le timbre de la premitre ayllnbe. 
Peut-etre faut-il faire entrer egalement en ligue dc compte le " sunt 

1 I,ji r»dU 6 il^ In p. pm 1 me panSt poa Kflzrim meatiemno le " primnd 

EiioLuf k|m?' \ puis |wir,-r- li ft 11 EELiiuntupiv onliiuin? 1 p . C'pat h cp dernier que Ik unite eq* 
N-niThk nr rippofitt. P 148A Etu'iitL>i-rkDC un nnm lore et un nom mortal. IaIjat* <-n 
blAnc ; ecut Id rvom mo. vst do due J*r iJ r Autn?s ijtvi. &*m l© H'fkflyi yi-yv* 

k nom mo. ilq " mouiitqi^ *" v#l bu&5*u nd ■= mo, writ Wiwi, hdttina. 
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Hbin ” (— 6utu cibht. ziird HbUn ?) qui traduit tiuzare dans Cod. 
Coman., p. 129, 

60° (p. 65}.—“ Rossignol "; mo. “ snndurdj '* (St.}. 

Cf. Po., 264, P 149 mention lie un nom tuic, laiase en bknc. La list® 
remise a M. Po. portait ptmltiya, que JI, Po. a repprocW 

k bon droit dn t. mndjyat, etc, Yu | A forme do rcdition de M. St., 
Is vmii* le$on de Kazwini ne peut etre que e’jjju. sattdutrac 
turr d'origin* et mcorniu par ailleurs en mongol. Ajouter en tore 
sanduuat chcz Kasyari (Brockelmann, p. J70), txntduab {.sattdvtml) 
chea I bn tfnhanna (Malov, dans Zap. Kail, l ost.. III. 240). 

61' (p, 65).—" Hibou ; t. “ sdrJqush ,T ; mo. 

“ shirashibao ** (St,), Cf. Po., 204, 206. 207. Le turt sarf-pii 
(“ Xtffy-qui) eat Ie nom d'un oisenu en osman li ct le mo. 

(- mo. &nt #m*-Ji&o'tm) eat connu nnqmt nom clu ** ldbou '*; its 
signitieiit tous deux ** oiaeau jaunt' ”, Main I 1 149 a en lure baiyui 
i= bai quf), qui est lOttom tun- nsuel du “hibou” (cf. Rndlov, TV, 
1423; Shaw, Foarfi,, 210; et memo “ persan T * "faygu” dans 
Cod, Coman .. 129) t ce pourndt etre la k vmc lo(On de Kuzwfnl pour 
le ture , cf. touteluis n So. Sarunjus ( — wrf-^us) est drmiie en mo. 
pour hilwu " ou " chouet te ” dans lbn Mtdumng (cf. Melionmaku! 
dans Z l'01 It AO, XV. 136), La liste remise ;i M. Po. portal t, pour le mot 

mongol, 'jf-i St radium (cf, aussi hr. Ah. Navi, 1928, 00); 

msis lea leeons dc 1’Mition de M. St. montnait que k forme est fnutive, 
et il fant done renoncer i ccrtames des consequences que M. Po. uvait 
cru en pouvoir tirer. Par ailleurs, 1‘alteration de -a en -»* appuie k 
correction de “ vim eu ihidn quo j’ui proposer? sous le n c 27. 

[filtf (p. 66). Perroquet.”—816 (p. 66)—' Faisan.”—61c 
(p, 6i> - Saute re lie P 14% inert ionne pour ces trois oueaiix 

des noais tuns et mongo Is, kisses en blane] 

[bid (p. 06). “ TunaiwUr Cet oiseau n est pas i dent die, et ses 

noms persons sont incertain*. Mam en tenant eompte du jLS 
“fltiti de M. St. (avec sea vari.intes) et do nom de dar 9 vm 

que ki donnent lea gens de Kmswlh, it eat assez ten tart dV voir le 
011 J. Vull ers (f t 784. 786). e’est^ire un “pic”. 

Cc doit el re t-e mot des gens de Kazarin qui a indiqud a M, Po. 
comme nn mot mo. sous la forme (cf. supra, n' 17),] 
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62° (p- 67).—" Qutardc rf 1 £ l> " ifagdurl M t mo. 

sr *" (St.), Cl Po. 203. 208. La liste fouriiie & 

M. To. donnait “/jiyffri 1 * coniine mot mo.* et 

+i t&ydaq " romme mot Hire : M + Po. it retabti pour le mo. on originzil 
Vuythm. qn il a mpproch£ du turki " duyMun + \ 11 cvpiie snuV&ge ", 
lie D. Rqbs t *4 pdl^jbt /ijrf of bird-*, n 3C ; et pour le +l turc “ toydaq \ 
il a fait remurquer qu'oii le retrmrrait dans mo. £erit doyudny. Kn 
realite, Led it ion de M St. montro quo les former t. et mo. tie KazwInJ 
ont du etre mterverties dans III lisle remise a M. Po+* et d T autre part 
les initial re en if- (et non m f-} doivent bien etre wiles do KazwM r 
tout au moins pour le mo. ; il iaut done lire t. d&qduri (— dvyduri) on 
toqthtri {= $oydun) f mo, doq'dttq (— doyuiaq)* Pour la forme turque, 
ef, t. osra. toydari (Radiov, ill. 1168}; t. la-plan r 

toydari et todara dans Yullers ; turkl " lughdarm " de 

Shaw eit£ par E. D. Ross, jf 36 ; fnhhr, nom ordinaire tie 

Pontarde duns Flnde selon Ross, ir 36; tnrkf " dughduri ” (lire 
doythtfi ?) au sens don ten* de " oygne aauvage ” dans 

Ross, n° 36. Pour mo. doq tl daq (— mo. writ doynday [doyudaq] ), 
cf. t. kirg. dfmdaq {> rmse dudak} t t- jay. hvytfaq (RadJov, III h 1168, 
mm t Sanscrit luytluq dans Id. H34) T t. kkir., sag. koib, } kf. (otlaq ; 
mantle hou /otio. Pcut-etre le t. jay. i Sjr^y ' fuydttt de 
Pavet de CourtetUe et de Radlov est il en outre une manvaise Ic^on 
pour uri on toydnri. 

G3^ (p. 67) T — 11 Milan ; mo. ** Katjf a” (St T ] + Pas dans 

Po. Lire ksliy# — mo. ^erit aliyd* CL JA, 1^25. I, 213-14. et Pe. p 
289 -LM>, Nous a von* lei la source du hiditfi [nkere gmphiquement 
en ** taJnyfl ") d'Evliysi-CelebL P 150n mentlonne ausai im nom turc s 
laisse en blane. 

C4 i: tp. fl8).—“ Pigeon" i t, “ 3&jardn ” (St,). Po., 

207. Line ki*pircL P 1 'ji* mciitionne aii.ssi uti nom tun., en blunt:. 

[64a (p. 69),—'* Pelican ” (? haufyil). P laOb mentioone ties 
nom S’ t ore et mo ngoL lai^a en blanc.] 

65 c (p + 69).—‘ Hirouddl*; t. qirfoquj" (St). Pas 

dans Po. Les formes torques vont de jay. qarlayoS a osiu. firlanyic ; 

^ M. St. hwiU- «ir 3e nom pitttfl do }nrd\ i nlai* r'm tn uno 

VttwfnpJio dijh frkvti pciu j^ jin H oy fun I ct memo ‘' ontude/ 1 
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il jmit prohablement lire Lei qtirJnq>ii = qarlnynt. CL mo. ipirignta. 
P 1506 mentionne ea outre un nom inoiigat. laiss£ en blanc. 

66 a (p, 69).—“ Chauve-souris ”; t ** i/nldw ” (St.). 

P 150a mentionne en outre an nom mo., laisa£ on blanc. Lu liste remise 
& M. Po. (p. 207) donnuit fn turc “ ijalaqana ", qu'il mpprodic de 
yarqanat. L’histoire de turki yarqanat, kaz. janjanat, kirg. Jaryamit. 
n cat pus dsiirp ; niui.s ]n lneon de St. nt laissc guirc do dontc ipi i 1 
fnillc pltitot relief tjahim i KisyarT yaftta (Brocblmann, 85), asm. 
yarasa, osm, ct jay. yamt/iq. CL augai turfanfaa L j yamsa, 
que Houtsma {p. 105) mo pnmit avoir tort de lire ydrdail. 

tv (pp, 70 et 89).—“ Petit aigle ” {da/) et “ vautour ” (aw); 

* 1 W* ,r t^t.). P 1516 mentionin' en outre un nom mo., 

laLss^ en blanc. Lire jn/lr. Cf. Po., 203 [et 206], qiu Jit quo KaEwinI 
li‘ range p.irmt lea mots lures, rtiuis que cVst un mot mongo), qu’il 
rend par “ griffon En reality qapr {<gwdir) est ausai bien turc 
que mongo]. Of. ed dernier lieu sur ce mot T&ung Pm, 1930, 53. Je 

ne sais si tea mots turki ^ “ ghiji" [pour ^ yafir 7] de 
Shaw, Vocabulary, 213, Oypodus baabatw, et "ghatir” 

de Ross, n" 40 et 41. ** ontaede," out rieu 6 fair© id. 

(p . 70).-“ Poute”; t. mo . 

'Uhi'fi'iii ' (St.). Cf. Po., 203 et 207; fc. r 290; Po, dates Jsft .4it, 
Auiiif, 1927, 1023 et 1033, et dans ZKV., Ill, 579. Le mo. “ dagoqu ” 
eat vraisemblnhfoment a lire soit en valeur de daqayit (= ttaga’v), suit 
a corriger en jjii daqatcu. KaSyart (Brockclmatui, 196) imlique 
en tun tasai bien fsyiya que tttquq, nmis en sp/fifiant que cette 
seconds forme eat tiirkmfne. P 1516 eerit pour le mo. Jh dagau, 
Cf. Ausai n° 686, 


(p- < U- - Bmneolin. P 152a indique un nom tntc «t un 
nom mongoL Uiss^a en bkjic.] 

[6«6 (p. Tl).— -Coq."—p I52o indique un nom turn, laissc en 
blanc, et un nom mo. jjSo r/^oun, simple variante du nom de la 


“ poule ” dn n° 68. La lisle remise i 31. Popp,. (p. 207) comportait 
en outre un nom tore dn “ coq ”.***. qni est comm en ture de Kazan ; 
peut etre est-ce ]a le non. tunc qui est laiss^ en Wane dans le ms, de 
W ma. s il restera i etablir sil figure* bien dans le texte prim it if 
de Kazwmi. Evhya-Celebf a copie dans Kazwlni | M noma mongob 
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du “ coq " et tie Li polite " s ; mais son nrmi turc du " coq " Sjj- 
(?}, ne pent ee rammer grepJuqueinciit a fitfif: (cf. Pe. 2BD).] 
69° (p. 72).—“ Mouche 11 ; t. ” (Sk)- Cf. 

206. dont la liste purait avoir eu “ fifcin La forme torque correct e 
est en diet ciWii. P 1526 mentionue en outre on nom mo, s 

kit&& en blaue. 

[60m (p. 73).— 41 Jffwxwiy ”.—696 (p. 74fc— w Frew/’ P 153o 
mentionne ties noma tores cfc mongols, laisa&s on bhne.J 

70 a (p. 74) T — 11 £toumeau 11 (pers. sar) ; mo, “mgharjih " 

(St.)' P 153* mentionne en outre un mm turc, kisse en bkne< Cf. 
Po 4t 206, a qui on a donnc le mot mo, sous k forme U-^L* 
et aveo te sens inexact de “ merle T * ; M. Po. en a rapproche justeraent 
t. kuz. STyircM ]. euv&$ s\ng'irl\ +< Gtourneau ; mala il faut ajoutor 
surtout asm. styTrfiq , Ll ttournruu ” ; t. coman A ' $&jcrtic " (— ffTyitafij), 
do sons incertain [of. Cod. Catos j*.* 130, et. W. Bang, Vom Kfikttirk. 
zum Oman., II-IIl, p. 10) ; jay. tiytr qui et sJyTrltq, tfyir&n (t), 
jiyTr^w^ (UndloY, IV„ 680); t. tj-**^* 7 *Iy*?}**] do Vniters, II, 184, 

Le pretend 11 jay. " snyari'uty K “ fauron , do Kadlov, 

IV, 263 . me se ruble a lire ^gatemont stytrciq et a txaduire par 
“ £tourtieau M ; l a traduction de M fa noon ++ repose sur unc finite d u 
dietionnaire de Calcutta (jL« naz au lieu de sdr)> Le mot 
u mongpP* de KaswmT est probabtement a lire $iyTr&a oil riyfr/o, 
et a coELsiddrer eommo un cmpnmt au tuns ; of. Pe. p 290 . 

71° (p. 75),—“ Guepe “ (ar, mnbur) m t t, j Sb aru T? (St.)* 

V 1535 mentionne un nom turc et un nom mo., tons deux kisses en 
blanc* Pas dans Pc + Le mot ar, sati&flr signifte ” abeitle ” et Lt guepe 
(e'est lui qui e&t altere grspbiquement en Zffnpud et en 

j z\bud t ,s abeilte^ t dans Vullcra, II, 141 et IOC), mais k 
contrite implique bten ici quil a + agisse de k guSpe ” (jo ne sais 
pourquoi M. St. a priffirf 1 freion ‘ Le mot turc est am y orF r qui 
sigiiifie aiLSsi au propre u abeilte 

[71a (p. 76)-"“ Pelican ” (jwgg6).—P 154a mentionne un nom turc 
et un nom mo,, laisaes en blanc,] 

72° (p. 75).—“ faille w ; t. 11 bubhircMn ”, mo. 

“ badana ” (St.). Pas dans Po, Cf. Pe. P 291. lire t, 
btlilrttfl, mo. (t. jay. hothlrul, turki frft/dMd [Shaw, friddna], 

kirg. ftodowOp kaz, 50daikl). 
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73° (p. 76).—“ Faucon peregrin ” ; t. “ iajin ” (fit.), 

Lire iSStt, Cf. Po., 203 \ Pe, t 290-1. P I54tr mcntioune un nom 
tore, laisse en blanc. 

|73d (p. 76).—“ Pivert.** P 154a mentionne un nom turc et an 
nom mo, t laisses en blanc.] 

74 fl fp. 76.)—■“ Gcrfaut ”; t., mo. et pots. jULi “ ahnnqar" 
(St.). Pas dims Po, La forme attested an Xiv* sitode cn mo. est 
hittgq&r. 

[74a (p. 76).— 11 Safir." P 1546 mentionne un nom turc of un nom 
rnongol, blisses en blanc.] 

75° (p. 77).—■*' Faucon mere ” ; t. tr atalku ,r , mo. 

mo. jlaJL' ** talqan *\ Cf. Po. f 203-4, 207; Pe„ 291. Lire t. 
ittiltjii. Pour lo mo., la liste remise h M, Po. doniuut jlSL Wpin. 

que M. Po. a propose de riisoudre en *halaqnn (== *idoyan) et de 
rapprodier du turc coman bafaban, “ 6pervicr ” (sur lequcd cf. Bang. 
Tiirlcalag. Briefe, If, dans Ungar. Jahrbiichrr, V [1925]. 247). C'est 
en partie a cette solution que je me range (et il but alom tout uu 
mains lire rbez Kimvini mo. txilagan et non puisquc bahibaii 

dcaignc encore de nos jours le “ faucon sac re ” (cf. von Le Coq, Bemrrk. 
itfx?r turi. Falbterei, extr. de Bticsshr-Arcfiiv, IV [1913]. p. 10). Mais, 
tout on mlmcttant I idrntitc de sens des deux mots iMf/fu et bahiban. 
i incline a prendre autrement que M. Po, le texte de IjCazwJni. Dans 
le vocabulaire arabo-mongol de Leitlc (cf. Poppe, data Iw. Ah. Sauk, 
1927, 1252), ildtgii est domic comme Tcquivalent rnongol du turc 
6fi6i6fiw, Je penae quo, ckez TJhkivIiiI, lee toots turc et mongn] nut 
£te intorvertis. Mais si c eat thilgii quj est le mot taongol, on devrait 
avoir en tart- bobbin et non *bak$tn ; je t -rois done que le jtib 

butyl h de nos mss, eat tine simple fault de texte pour jQf bobbin. 

Dana I 154b, le nom turc est omis, et itiilgii eat oonccteniunt iudiqwS 
eomme le nom mongo). 

[7r» (p. 77). “ Paon/’-TSb (p, 77).—" Tihii." P 1546 et 15fci 
indique des Hums turns et mongols, hisses en blanc,] 

76 D (p. 78). “ Moineau M ; t. ^jU *» rfircha " (St.). La liste 

remise a M. Po. avait t jU *irbi (p, 203). Lire sam ; cf. Houtsma, 

p, i6, et t. asm., krm. surf d f * nsniiieau," Ne se con fond pas avec 
pemm sarifi si celui-ci est bien form*) de mV, “ etourneau " + 

P 155n mentionne en outre un nom mo., laisu£ en blanc. 
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77° ( P , 78}.—“ Aigle "; t. o/j. “teirtur" (St.). Cf. Po., 207, 

dont la lkte sent hie avoir eu Cy5jj» “ biirfriit ”. Le mot csrt 
^galement attests en misngol ml XiV* siede sous la forme 
La forme turki " Jopgn^ Tt tic Ross, n“ 52-4, reproduce cn note par 
31 r 3t M nc r£pond pas & la pronunciation turki, qui est buryitt, birgiil. 
L'uire d f expansion de ee mot cat tres etendue. P I65n mentionne en 
outre im nom mu., laisst* en blanc. 

78° (p. 79).— 11£ Pie ,r ; mo. jU-£L a (St.). Cf. 

Po. T 204, 206, 207, La liste remise a BL Po* avalt la meme orthographe 
que eelle de BL St., muis 31. Po. l a resolue en et a ajout^ 

que e’etait la une forme turque, la forme du rao, cent 6ta lit myafayai. 
Tout eelu est vrai. m&is lea formes du nom de la 41 pie ” sont assez 
prices. Sans entrer iei dans le detail, je signalerai qu asi xiV* siftcle, 
la forme mongole tlu Ilum-yi tji-yu est mjiqai, et la lecture de M, St. 
a pour elle le imndchou salmha* 3L Po. prete en outre h KuewM 
une forme torque mmq&n ; peut-etre e&fc-ce la le nom turn laiss£ en 
Mane dans P 1556, 

[78tt (p. 79).—“ Rokb" (arunury). P 1555 mentionne un nom 
turc et un nom mo., hisses en blanc.] 

79° (p, SI ).—“ Corbeau M ; t . tjS “ qaryhd **; mo, J_j* 

“ganr” (St,), Cf. Po. s 204, 207. La forme turque est bien qaryti. 
Quant h *k*irir 7 il faut vrabeniblablemcnt> comme Fa suppose M. Po.j 
le corriger en \ kdriyfi , nom usuel du 44 corbeau ” en mongo I. 

[79o (p. 81).—'' Cigogne noire i ++ (yiiraaif),—796 (p. 82),—* 
41 [Espece del plongeon " (^ainrotf)* P 1566 et I5?a oientionne pour 
eux des noma tores, laisses en bl&ito] 

80 G (p, 82).— * Falumbe ” ; mo. jF “ jbcStfi" (St,). Fas dans 
Po. Doit s'apparenter il mo. bdgtigft, run. kekuhf. turki kdg&n t tuais qui 
il^iigiient. des oiseaux assez varies, tourterelle, coucou, buppe. P I57n 
mentionne en outre un nom turc, laiss^ en blane. 

[80a (p. 82W 1 Phaltoe."—806 (p. 83),—“ Fafba (?)." P 157o 
mentionne pour le premier un nom turc et un nom mo. r pour le 
second un noiu turc, tons biases en blane,] 

81° (p. 83},—“ Penirix ''; t. UiiJ" “ itklik", mo. jjbl 
“ itauvn (l) ” (St.). Cf. Po.. 20i, 207 ■, Pc,, 291. An lieu de Mfifc, 
la liste de \I. Po. donee & tort “ kclek ”. Pour le nom mo., lire itotut, 
mo. (Sent ila’tm, ita'u. Cf. ausai Popp? datw /», Ak. Sauk, 192“. 
1254. 
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l 8l « (p- g4 )‘—“ Alouette."—816 (p, 86).—“ ToarteroOe." p 1575 
et 158n mentionin' des noms tans, laisscs en blanc.J 


83 “ (p. 86 ).—“Grue ” ; t. tj “tuna 


mo. 


lTjI> y 


“toghrawmk ” (St,). Cf. Po.. 208, qui na quo le mot turc et h&ite 
entre turna et /m. Oil a d£ja t. turaa dans le Cod. Contan., 129. 
Le nom mo, parait nhere de *toycmun = mo. ecrit l&yurun, 

(oytmyitn, " grue"; cf. to&mqavn du ms. tie T A 

dams Izu. At Naut, 1927, 1269. Cf. ansi Polivanov, dams hi, 4t 
Nauk, 1927, 1203. 

[83a (p- 87).—' H AWdii."—82* (p, &).-»Cigogne ” (%%). 
P 1^86 mentiomie un nom turc pour le premier, uu nom turc et un 
nom mongot pour le second, tons laissfo on blanc.] 

83 c (p. 87).— ' Heron "; t. jU-jl ifittor (?) *’ (St.). Pas dans 
Po. Lire peut etra o^or. = og«r, main, mnlgr* Radlav, je n’ecarte pas 
« 5 <rr \ oqnr [mi ttqar ?) eat eonnti comme nom du heron en turc. Cf. 
Radlov, 9.v. ougor (mal vocalic ?) et ogor; Shaw, 309; Ross, n“ 13. 
Les Porsaiis lortliogmphient 4 i tqar. Le vocabulaire sino~ 

mongoi de Fnzdn&v, qui est de ora, 1600, donne en mongo I uqnraqon 
Sibau t qui n'est pas atteste par ailleurs. 

84° (p. 89),—“ Van tour * ; t. jfjy " gSrt&r" et _^t» 
" ija\ar ”, mo. dgajZ “ iartuqan ” (St,), Cf, Po,, 2U6; p c _ T 
201-2. M. Po, na pas donne le mot turc, Quant au mot mo s* 
list* HjjMt 05*? “ *** ”, et on a hatpin dans 

Lvliya-Celebr, Le premier mot turc eat preaque surement a lire 

L#f JJt S'*** n cst *™c P«* lo nom d im «hibou ” comme 

il eat suppose, non sans h&itationa. dans Ross, „• *>, ni one 
comeille comme ch« Pavet de Courted le, main un - vautour ” 
conformant dmUnns a ce que suggore son nom chinois de tel « 
fong-png («>n nom mongol actuel eat hHfbnSBL le “ chaw nr 

1 Sur 1,1 7 cond mot a lire gnjir, cl. wpn. n ° 67 
Quant au non. mongot, ,1 demeure mystcrieu*; » finale est soit 
-g««, soit a la rigueur qatin en valeur de -w, f , 

patz »)-"ii«iU,."-8«( p . 9Iw .^ h<u „ 

4 n»nliuu. r un non, tine M un nom mo non, r. .. ■ 

tom pon, h mmmio. ,m„ U*, “Zo^ ' ' “ ^ 

( e “O- Groml liibon'*; m o. Jfjll “UtfUl". Pas 
.lono Po. mt on mot* t„m; ndon, ificMio „ M « 8MW) . ow , „ 
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Nydw nima r erit celle que J. Scully a indiqu^e dam Slinvr, 211. 
Cf. supra, U D 61. 

[85a (p. 91).—“Huppe/*—856 (p. 93),—" Paid." P. 1 m® et 6 
mentionne un nom tun: et un nom mo. pour la premiere, un nom arabe 
et un nom turc pour le second, tons laissfe eii blam] 

Teb sont les norns turns et mongo Is de la section zoologique de 
Kazwlnl, tin moina dots* FMition de M. z^t. II y a en outre quolqucs 
form** mongoles et torques l&iss4es sans identification dan* la tiste 
de M. Po r et qui ne figurant pas chez M. St. Pluskum provenment 
de mtfjpris-es, et on pent les ^carter, Mills il reste eliez M, Fo.des formes 
** turqlies " (p, *208) jU5j " frying 11 " r " gloutcn ” ; JfJ 
urJHK M crocodile M {cl, pers. ndi 7); ticki imr f * r 44 lizard ++ {cf. 
supra, n : 21?/; le bdlur du ma.de Leide* / -e. .1 t. A ant, 1927 t 1264, 
est egalement mcrninu), dont jc ne vois pas de quel parage ollea oat 
pu sortir. 

Knfin il eat tm nom dojseau que la liste foumie a M. Po. donne 
en turc et en niongoI K et dont la presence semble bien indiquer qu T nn 
paragraph* an moms doit manquer dans I edition de M. Et. r c est 
eelui que 31. Po. (pp. 204. 208) traduit en ru-sse par turpnn, 
11 jpac reuse.” Cet oisesu cat k *twjtjir (forme du mo. font). La list* dc 
SL To. lappclle cu turc .jU-j 1 irinn nom inrormu et peiit-et« 

alters ; nmis son nom mongo), er rit par Karwtnl^El anqr t s&t-k-Am 
anqir — tmyiT, est bien connu et 11. Po. ne sy est pas tronapo, On 
aimerait toutefois a savoir quoin sout lea noma a rube et petsan pkcea 
eu tetc de la rubrique* car Identification du miggir au tar pan, prise 
probabkment par 11. Po, dans lea diet lonna ires de Kovakvskil 
et de Golstunsku. lie me semble pas pouvoir ctre juste si le nom russe 
de turpan design? bien esBentiellemettt la mac reuse. Anas n ujm. 
Uangffir est certainement loiseau aux rouleura Cclatantes, assfc* 
voisin du "" canard maudariii ”, qu on di^signe sous le nom dc canard 
brahma ff p Cumrctt rutihi . Le nom se trouve tleja sons la forme mggif 
dans Vlli$t&ir€ secrete Mongols, et M Po. en Bignale d autres formes 
dialectal ea raongolea qui sent Sgatement a finale -r. De me me on a 
ahtr en yakout; fiuar en turc dc V Altai; kirg, et k. kirg. akynr ; jay. 
mV jTr. fihijur (c:L le dictionnairede Radlov). M a i a il y a aussi des formes 
h finale -l et -rt: t. am chez K.iUyari {Brockelmnnn, p. 9); jay. aiiqul 
(cliez Pa vet de Conrteillc ; non recueilfi par Radio v); turki hakyut 
ebez Sluiw, et que j ai entendu a Ka^^r et a Kura; hanytri ci Turfan 
(note par von Coq); M Hang Ghirta “ dies Ross, 
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n 15", fvidcmtncnt a line hnhyiri : cf. aijssi peut-etre 

ixm& **xt-kqpk, “aipie "]. scion Katona (Kdr&ti Cswui- 

ArcL, ]] [1930], 385-7). 

Quaud je ne imnnaiaKiM la section zoologique de Kajwlnj quo 
p«ir ] article de M. Poppe, javaia Hi deja frappe par tout ce qu’EvJiya- 
t. i‘]i“l.j| me pamifLsnit ltd avoir cmprnnte, fuutcs comprises, pour son 
prttendu vocabulairt mongo! ties Kuitak. L’4tude de Jouvrage 
compler a fortiti6 oette opinion on moot rant que c est 6gaknient la 
qu'Evliva-Oclcbt a copig certains mots quo la lisle de M. Po. ae 
signalmt pas, comine tm-ytm (n 5 8), mwor (n° llki), <jumur(qa (n° 49 ), 
hihyil (n ij.l). Tout cotuple fait. dans la purtie vraiment i non goto 
du toxte d Evliya-CeleVtT. jl ne rest* qurrn mot mongo], fitm'ran 
n 24), que l edition de Kanwinl due a M. St. nu le m*. de 
laris ne doiinent pas, Evliya-Celebl a pu evidemment Je prendre 
mile tits, mo is, pnisque nous venoms de voir qu’une rubrique sur le 
‘canard brnhtne doit tnanqner ft I Volition de II, St., et puisque 
lant de noma turcs et mougols de KastwTni mnnquent ft nos mnnuscrits. 
il eat bicii plus probable qu’EvIiya-C’ele1)i u recueilli juin^ran dans on 
ms. de kazwfal que nous d’avons phis. Peut-etre poumiit on 
egalenient rapporter a ce nw. inconnu qnrlqtiea vocalisations 
intcreasantes cTEvliya-Oelebl (Pe„ 268, bSmsii*; 291, fawn), Dfe, 
4 present, je consider? qu'Evliyi-Cetebl a froidenumt pi 116 Kazwrnl 
Ct que te prdendu dialect* mongo! des Kaitakest „ne mystification. 

Par adlours. puisque suit le ms. de Paris, adit le text? qni est ft 

* fi:lsc (lt> lu llste (1<1 31 P°PF indiquent un certain nombre de mota 
turcs et mongo Is que Mdition de M. St, ne con t ion t pas. i[ Pa t dair 
qu hilc Stride de nouveanx manuscrita cat hautement desirable. 1 
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To the Zam&sp Naraak II 

By H. W. Bailey 

T HE apocalvpse proceeds to describe three episodes of rulers who 
are to appear respectively in Xvaraadb, ]S T ?mrGc t and Pata^vurgar 
and to l>c followed by the coming of Pi^yufto, son of YLAtasp, The 
language touches that of the Bail man Vast at many points. Religious 
views are closely interwoven. The 44 x Vflrr FutaS^vargar h is of 
interest, as are also the revelation of many mysteries by Mihr Yazd* 
and Mihr’s conflict with Esm. The dmr Vat-yavakan seems not to 


be known elsewhere. 

pat a^ctet under xmtatfin 
zaimk fivarltik at apaitdk nmrt~£ 
t ms az&mand savet i" vas inart&m 
asp *apdk U t mzak \ fei, ut 
ia&r pni trmklh ul pat pata^Mh'ik 
otr kart battL 

59. xval miyan i 
aft in n ut apa itdk ha vet . 

00 . pdtu^sahlh foitnak had 
Eranakdn kavet a v A nrrdn raset. 

til. ul ms kM i d dot ut *mftihi 
bnegnd. 

02 . ut diatan i tmk aw dit pat 
karjFik ddrend, martom okitau 
XV&r be hrtVet. 

63. api-t rs-iY- gdftnm hi ant far 
an i kavet, avi i aparvez 
andur zarmk i Hrdm ms Sa&r ut uis 
sa&mstmi jT ret til m.s pal 

t-bar laic zamlk i IImm dftareL 


Then will arise in the land of 
Khorasan an insignificant and 
obscure man who will go forth 
in great power* and with him 
many men and horses, and sharp 
lances r and the land will be made 
his o wn by violence and dominion. 

He Id nisei l in the midst of his 
dominion will fail and pass nut of 
sight. 

The whole sovereignty will pasa 
from the men of £ran and will go 
to foreigners. 

And doctrines and luw*s and 
ways of life will abound. 

The slaying of one by the other 
they will consider a merit and the 
slaying of men will ln. a a slight 
thing. 

And this too I will toll you 
that it will be at that time : that 
victorious king will seize in the 
land of Hrom much territory 
and many cities and will carry 
off much rreasiire at one time 
from the land of Hrom. 
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64. pas a iv i apunvi x mt5 U 
**W 0 ut kae fin frfii frazanduu i 
niY pal *iw%7A nifiiwwrf ut kadr 
put ierlk itfiyend, 

65. ut van stahinbal- ut apedfit 
pat ntartdm i Fran iu$ r htnend. 

•*. ut (ws her i hamokeR 6 r m 
dost i a tvklu rciset. 

67, ut pas-ii av apamhfin ut 
Bpinn butaltih rasimi. 

68 , uudar fin nil ofifim miBr ut 
a&irnt ne ha vend, 

69. api-Mn mm hat lus ut bis 
hat mat m paitai, api-Mn him- 
paitakVi nPbmvt. 

70. api-t Sn-iS gfiftan ht aiv 
vt'h b: hue malar ni zitgii tihdip ku 
zfiy?t be nildt » f tie twirl in and 
tui ut dromk T 

11. pul hazfimk mr i Zartuyhtfin 
Hi ivneiul an wzurk kmitfir i fi 
apfiifit but an. 

7'2. ut fin and -riiibilfi andar 
an often, npfitjit but an pit * 3 , 
bakr i* bahr murtotn be tie 
mfinirul. 

73. m-iifin Tffikan apfik 
Itrumlhin ut T umkan undnr 
giimm-nd ut k&mr bi viAopind. 

74. ut pi* Spatul-Jrmat at 
Ohormazd rfing htnit la man m 
tat til nnfilth ni Vtlaiorti. 

1 5. hitabar hiatj/ar be bavotn 
ut rn martfim hifapar himbar hi 

hmom. 


Then that victorious king will 
die. add thenceforth his sons will 
sit in sovereignty and will guard 
the land tilth violence. 

And they will deal very fiercely 
and lawlessly with the men of 
Enin &ahr. 

And much wealth of all kinds 
will pass into their hands. 

A Iter wards they too will perish 
and have no success. 

In that evil time affection and 
reverence will not exist. 

Among them the great will not 
he distinct from the email nor 
the small from the great p and 
they will not assist one another. 

This too [ w ill tell yon that it is 
better for him who is not bom 
from his mother, or if he is born, 
dies and does not sec so much 
evil and oppression. 

At the end of the millennium of 
Zartu&t they will not see the 
great conflict which must take 
place. 

$0 much Wood slid] must occur 
at that time, of mankind one part 
in three parts will not survive. 

Those Arabs will be confounded 
with Romans am) Turks and they 
will desolate the world. 

Then Spand Armad will cry 
aloud to Obutmazd saying: I 
cannot melt away this evil and 
badness* 

1 am turned upside down and 
I turn mankind here upside down. 
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76. rat vl mart&m be 

dzdrend hue ms must ut *ad&lh 
i-Mh patios kiinendr 

77. ut pm MiQr ut £§m tVcnen 
be pait&pend andar an patiedpib t, 

78- dnde i Vat-tjavaMn 
xmmhFf jxit xmtmfth i Fiar^ hast 
ext at, pat i Bdtxtrasp hav 

band be risf; 

79, Bt va rasp pat an druz ham- 
purmklh dMt. 

80. ut an drat kdr en hi bar i 
yariaMn be icdheneL 

81- ut hakar ne an drut rd 5 hut 
heh har M4 grille be kiM heft 400 
gfiv hiit apor grift heh. 

82. sal 4% 1 / i&r an druz be 
zanel ut ]xi$ har fcr tjrie-e Id ret 

400 gnt' hanbdr in net, 

83, ut andar fin zamdn Spaud- 
Arrant dahdn apde kuuet f ms gdhr 
ut ayfflust a r paildklh d 8a ref. 


84. pas d^ezft hue hast ? Nemrdd 
mart-e ice xtwfapTA j^roAo/ ut spdh 
ut guild drvst ddret at AaSrlhS pat 
eerih glret ut ms %on-r€&i£nlh 
kunet tdk-ai kdr pat kamak i 

be baveL 

85. ut pas apadom ha& dast r 
duimnmn idreNt av Zdvtdaxtdn 
ut an feast &avel t 

86 . ut har oh sfldk artist apde 
mrtel ut had an frdd mart dm i 


Wind and fire injure men, by 
reason of the great grief and 
wrong they do to them. 

Then Jlihr and Sim will fight 
together in that conflict. 

Art evil spirit who Is called 
Vat-yavakan (“ causer of liad 
crops 11 J was bound during the 
reign of Yam, but escaped from 
his bonds in the reign ol Be varasp. 

Be va rasp bad conferences with 
that evil spirit. 

Now the work of that evil spirit 
is this : be diminishes the crop 
of com. 

Hod it not been (or that evil 
spirit, whosoever had sown one 
bushel would have received 400 
bushels of corn. 

Four hundred and ninety-six 
years Mi hr attacks that evil spirit T 
and thereafter whosoever snwa 
one bushel. puts four hundred 
bushels in his granary. 

At that time Spand A mind will 
open her mouth, and will tiring 
a I mnt Lint jewels and metals to the 
light. 

Afterwards a man will arise 
from the Southern quarter who 
will seek dominion and will have 
an army and troops equipped and 
will seize lands by violence and 
cause much bloodshed until Ids 
affairs satisfy his desires. 

Then at last he will flee from 
the hand of his enemies to Zabul 
and go to tluit district. 

Thence, an army being 
equipped, he will return and 
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jiafir or anoHwilft I garfin 
Tasend* 

87. vf maj at has <av> 
cnml-xnustarih msvnd ut jmnaklti 
i fSii i' milrfHi 

88. ut pas hul art Ptitr&yrxfrgar 
had nazdXffrh i tint yd p bar mart 
Mi&r Yazd be tenet, 

89. ut Miffr Yazd ms im i mhtIn 
(i p art marigd^et. 

90. f*it patgdm or Fatukxidtgar 
mh frmtet hi en x iyt ^!f ^urr ui 
h of em ddreh. ut iti-ir xmlatfth 
dtdn hiu tegan pit u run ut ngdkun 
i id i it Jfflw ik hart. 

91. til'd mart yoflct ihi man tn 
X^itaylh vegan ddyfm kart an Jfrs-wi 
an (juml ut a pa h ut tjnnj at sjtdh- 
sarddr next vegan pita ran ut 
mjdkdn i man hilt* 

92* nvi-ii patgdmfktr gdflil Jtw be 
dear tdk-at gunj ut ^msfa£ a 
pita ran ut. nydfean i td tiftU 
apasparom, 

1V3. api^tpin) i imwrk i Fr&sgdp 
afiix nwidijet. 

01. d&fdn ijanj av ttn$i iifttmt, 
Spdh at garni * %dnil drd&et, av 
duitmuudn kateL 

05. ut ha <ato tUism/nmn 
fihlxlh tfisrl, Tumk ut TiWIk tit 
Ilrunuk tie ham dgfnd hi tprom 
Pata^x^rtjnr mh Ut sldnam tin 
gtntj til xmstak hue aid mart* 


thenceforward the men of Erfin 
§ahr will fall into grievous despair. 

Great and small will fall to 
Seeking remedies and will look 
to a refuse for their own sou!. 

Afterwa rds in Fatas^ viirgar 
near the shore of the sea a mad 
will see llihr TaffiL 

And Mi hr Yazd will reveal 
many 1 b id den secrets to that man. 

He will send him with a message 
to the King of PhtaSjfvargur, 
saying : Why do you support that 
King, deaf add blind ? Now do 
you too act m King even as the 
fathers and forefathers of you 
and yours have done. 

That man will say : 1 low should 
1 in? able to exercise dominion, 
since 1 have not the troops and 
army and treasure and generals 
such as my father and forefathers 
had \ 

The messenger will say : Come, 
that 1 may deliver up to you 
the treasure and wealth of your 
fathers and forefathers. 

And he will show him the vast 
treasure of Frasyap. 

When he brings the treasure 
into his hand, he prepares the 
army and troops of ZabuL and 
advances against his enemies* 

When the news reaches his 
enemies. Turk and Arab and 
Roman will come together, 
saying ; 1 will seize the King of 
Pa tafift VfLrpn r a rid I will take that 
treasure and wealth from that 


man. 
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96, ut pus ave mart kn Bn 
ahmh ainavfi apdk vas spah tit 
ffund i Zavul <te mitjdn i Ernri 
ktftr atjfl ut updk avii&n martomdn 
pat an datt w i to Yisldsp itpak spet 
*^Mn pal spet-razur karl f updk 
Fatal^vargar Mh ko^sisn i kdrfMr 
frdc kunend. 

9?, ut pat nerok i Yuzddn at 
Erdn ut Hatpin jpxirr ut dfti t 
MSzdFmdn ut jpwrr 1 I*ata&- 
^ rdrga r tit JHfff ut Sroh ut Rush 
ut Apart ut Aturan ut Ataman 
a per ikuft kdreddr kuuernL 


98. ut had a wan vih dget f had 
duttmwn Mnd be dSanSt kf marak 
ni tufidn ft rift. 

99. at pas Sroi ut Xfrpmang 
Pikyodn t &mak pus had fra matt 
i data? Ohonttazd had Kttngdiz i 
Kagan he hangezend. 

100. ut In tig ft PisgoOn i huak 
pm a pah 150 *hdvtit l€-&dn 
patwontn spet rit sign, 

10 i , r tt dust i man pat dra/S (Sk 
at’ Pars mi t*B ku titans \tt a pan 
midst isOnd. 

102. clS yatl At met. 

10:5, i« ipiM sur bavet zohf av 
dp rfdfnd ut <av> an dta%& 
zohr da head. 


Then that man when he hears 
the news, with a large army and 
troop* of ?Mml will come to 
the centre of Emit sahr and with 
those men on that pIain T where 
you. 0 YjgtAspp fought with the 
White Hyons in the White Forest, 
they will struggle in battle with 
the King of Fata^vurgar* 

By the might of Yazdin and 
the Splendour of the Aryans and 
the Kay an and the Faitli of the 
>In?da-worshi ppers and the 
splendour of Pata&jfvaigar, and 
MBit and £ro& and BsUn and the 
waters and the sacred and 
domestic Fires they will wage 
furious battle. 

And he will prove better than 
them; he will sky m many of 
the enemies, that their number 
cannot he counted. 

Then SriSS and Neiyftsong will 
stir up your son Pilyftfti bv 
command of Ohormazd the 
Creator from the Kang fortress 
of the Ka vail. 

Your son Pjsyfifta will come 
with 15t» disciples, whose raiment 
is white and black* 

And my hand will hold the 
banner as far as Pars to the place 
where the fires and waters are 
established* 

There he will perform the Yiaftt. 

When the YaSt is finished, they 
will pour the libation into the 
water and will give the libation 
to the hre+ 
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104- intvanddn at d£v at 
Xyondn vlfhi be apasihlnd 6&pn 
pat zimatiSn i mrt *ml$ i dmylan 
be ho&md. 

105. at gurtj 5fH*m be ktvet, at 
mis ufiam andar 

10fi r at U&ltar i Zarfa^stdn jyat 
den -ft i mStart.h ri i? pa itdkih mjtt 
at ttnfikVt tdk far mjrt , rami hi at 
mttk ill hammlh bl bavSt* 


The* wicked and the eleva and 
the HySna will perish as in a 
cold winter the leaves of trees 

wither. 

The time of the wolves will 
pass away, and the time of the 
sheep will enter in, 

Ufcsyat-art son of ZartuSt will 
appear to reveal the Faith, and 
evil will be at an end* joy and 
gladness and happiness will have 
come. 


5& (1) gtnf&an 3 ** 1 * is fhe “ land of the sunrise ", The meaning 
of as- was given by Bal. omg “ to rise ”, rHauSn " sunrise " mid is 
confirmed by MPT, ase$ giyattSn « I 1 ( j r T ^ n jj 4 j, 5 « Go up, 0 
souls, into this shining bunt. This etymology was known to Al-Jurjani, 
Vis ti Kiinun, p. It9, 1-4 

Iptdo pit/ii kuliT I 

<ltir-i I has if jithna-rX mc-^itir Mn 
T Pahlarl h<tr las wruyad 
; toramn ait buvad ketz m» %uf Swad 
Xurdmn PaOan bated x <,r amad 
rii<f u Pais m zdxorhar dmad 

Xttfasaii nst ibo'ui I j <i>/an 
htjij zo x°f f»if dyad xlnj i £rah. 


jff.yiro.wn is the regular Fahl. word for “ east ", cl. Paid. Texts, ii. 

H A, S M, Jt'orosioi «/ tfarparnn «t m>artf at upayttir " east ami west 
and south and north MPT., &*'„ p m&t ierVn iymn ^ 

U) xtartak insignificant ” : on § 2| I had overlooked Mx. 2 ta , 

«l. Andreas, 12 , «f an , dnhgupat rat apSk Sn i X mrtaktom 

TT; ff 1 ™* 3 " •*» *■ M The judge in judgment holds e ( ,uai 
that of the Ruler and Governor and that of the humblest man ”, 

fj *“ Predin, adj, - being most powerful ”, so 

m u, «. ***» « apm . . . hM Mwing £ tvrannical 
and lawless , . , they act 

(4) 'apaL MSS. have PgSh = tar "head, end". I base read 

‘ ***** : - “ with whom ”, For asp 

' ‘ * cf ' ^aUP* & axpafidrak ut nezak^dtuL 
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(5) ieraSh “ violence ” = cerih 84, couple! with ttahmba&h : 
pat tSrih vi stahmbaJnh, Puz. pa ieri « stahnii, in Bah man Ft, ,1, 51. 
CJ, Nvberg, Glassar.i tefik (1) tracery, (2) oppression. Av. tinja-. 
XPers. ter “ valiant; a conqueror ; mastery ". MX., 16» Paz, 
{m i ntS- giilwr vutrd . .J afil ham-atj'ir>jt unpaid bem& r i ten mmaeB. 
Sunskr- butirtttldm m dariat/ati: “(The evil matured man . , .J 
quarrels with companions and displays violence. 1 * 

T>9. ojJinw “ not-finding ”, see Nvberg, Gloss., a tin. 

61. DP for ftjjyl ! cact - JoA n*/Hfc» “ manner of 

life, conduct ”, NP., ravii. Cf, mriH (Nyh., Gloss., x fn, t, tiok a vari&n 
“ Chatakter, Gcaumtmg und Lebenswandcl ”) and hariht, Paz, barein 
(with Sauskr. pracdni-). bari&n translates Av. -bifra in ait&.bifra- — 
hast harisn “ of eight characters ", A v. bifra - is pro ha bly a reduplicated 
form from bar- +bi-bm- > bi/m- with the same development as in 
jiifw- beside joiirj-, cf. also Paid. dfrltan " create ” from •u-*rWa» 1 
and XPers. nftdt-, Av. aim.mobiyu-. Then Av. abi/ra (only Y., 33 la J 
is perhaps *d-t>ihra- “ perpetual " in agreement with the Paid. Comm. 
pat pittiiklk in perpetuity We should then recognize in Av. 
-icr- beside -ft- as two separate developments of -br- t the voiceless 
~f r ~ being parallel to the voiceless group -st- beside -sd- cf. bugfi-, and 
btadi- (in apaiiijbusti and dubmri.buuli). 

62. (1) pit karpak da rend. Cf. wtsdy mhtnitan ul nasdy suntan 
>tt mtsmj gojftan av rip ata^t burtmi at nusdy ^eartan pit Mt kmu-nd 
id tie pahrt&nd pit kiir ut karpik i txizunj hamjarend, Bahnuut, Yt„ 
^n- 3 s <■ Burying the rorpte, washing the corpse, burning the corpse, 
bringing if to water and lire, eating the corpse, they do by law and 
refrain not, they account it a great work und merit/’ 

(2) diatom written ’rftim, FP., 22* elacwhere also ’pxtim, 

Paz. afiamdan, OP, tim-jan- “ kill 

(3) jifWTr, Cf, Bab twin Ft., 2 Sn , hi tnart-e t n?mk tiitincnd < up> 
mahu-i pit cahu <*> arfidn bar 2 ctwi boirf “ when they kill a good 
man and a fly both are one in their eyes ’*. 

t/j.tinie see Bartholomae, SR., iii, 27, here written iu, 

67. apisihdn WTitfcen 'psh'im “perished* 1 Part. pass, in -anti 
to *apa- miS-, cf. nihtin nyh'n “ hidden *' Part, pass, to *tti-dd. 

69. mas hat his “ the greater from the smaller'*, Cf. MX.. 2*, 

1 Xt*|e the prra. in MPT. 'frf'm [ RArthd«mme, Ztl. iv, 173 ff.J and cf. £oeri 
(Chr.) tftryny " creator 

toi, vi. mr 3. m 
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du i kni- to lax pat hamtdk at hamtdk pat man iit hahi-i mm pa t mrddr 
id mrdar pit ddr i4 He who ia your inferior fcrent as ail equal, 

and an equal a* a superior, and Ills superior us a lord ami a lord as a 
ruler ". Bartholomae has further examples MM. f L 28 L Zw/ra HI. 
wan at lax. 

TrL {1) endr gojUem* Cf. the more precise Hah wan )*-. 2 H t en 
mi i peb gtiflam “ fc this is wluit I shall foretell 

(2) dnUai This word may he connected with dr ant 

“ harshKPcrs. thmtM (cf. Iliibs. Pm. St. Cl). In Bat dmsag. 
druAta ™ to grind " is possibly the same verb* It will Ik* necessary 
to keep this verb apart from drd&ltdn discussed helowv I run sail notes 
So. l r 

"1. (1) The end of the mi lie uni um of Zartuit is elaborated in 
Bahnum Yt., I* t 2^ IT. 

(2) 6 bavet — Ay; am . . * btn>ril\ t T\ r 30> D P 11 takes place T \ Of. 
%b. 3 Gto$s^ 164* o{h). 

1± pat *3 hfthr e *htihr , Uncertain, The text lifts ^ |^ j ]}£) 
DE. \\M$i and j\j m 


and 

mi literal after 


i 


U^ .UjJjJj \ Jj 

have supposed the corruption of a 
W so that \j possibly stands fo ry * - 3 "* 

Cf- Bartholoinae. SR. t i, 47 + note 5 : \-u jju ^ qiaj “ one part in 

ten parts, i.e. one-tenth T \ Vu j m Vaj yi “ one part in three 

parts, i.e + one-third 

For the expression “ one-third cf. Bahtmn Yt* r 3^, pets har 
tin f« T Akanrt pttiyafak 3 rml-e “ then lie destroys one-third cf the 
assailants Bah man Yi. r 3 fi \ a pink data j> Okommzd pit 3 

erak-c tipi*' oparet " he swallows again the other creatures of Ohormazd 
to the extent, of otie-third ”, 

74. (1) iyii “ evil ** subst., as in 7C. 

(2) anainh fie tdmom “ I cannot melt away the evil ? \ Cf. GrRd > 
1 j 3 7 - r : andhh <«> av Spaxd-Anmt zonule mart, hamdk be guiimB 
the* e%i! which corner to Spuud- Arruad the earth, who destroys it all/ r 
77. The Conflict of Milir and EAm is desenbed in Bahmmi YL f 
A (This explains the use of tin ki that ,T in the present pftfTfgT 
referring to a well-known conflict A The Tiiiftrmtn Yt. passage appears 

to l* b in part a translation from Aveatan hy the test of syntax. It 
reads 
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34, Jfifr i (ru^^joyat may kunel hi en 9,000 .tfli paMiikart 
rate nun DaMk duM&t uI FrdtfJ/dp ? J«r nf vi/aAwwdar i Hrmtmtjlk at 
av&an duflat hiMtkdn dvmn t vtfart-wra 1,000 aoleiit dfidm hac 
pal man ^valdtfth kart. 35. Marl ha vet an drummt Anrdk Men ilk hi 
Kfoii (limit. Mifir i frax^-gdym be za net Etm i pat Maffih 

dufjaret. an drumnd Antdk Menftk ajidk vi&utakdn mt-tdxmakdn a pad 
ae tar at tom t ddsaxv dnSdret. “'Then Mihr of wide pastures cries 
aloud, saving : These 3*000 years of the Compact which was nmde, 
oven until now Dahak of evil faith and Frasyap the Tur and Alexander 
the Homan and those with leather belts and the dev* with disordered 
hair have held dominion a period of 1.000years beyond the covenant. 35. 
That wicked Anrak Mo nil k was amoved when he heard that. Mihr 
of wide pastures attacks Him of the bloodstained weapon. Without 
power he flees, Tliut wicked Anrak Menuk fleets with the imabogotten 
ones of evil seed back to the darkness and gloom of the evil existence/' 

78. (1) +l A drnz called Vat-yavakdn Of. yarak translating Av. 
yarn- in compounds. NR jbii 11 barley i+ ML yav, Named after his 
activity defined in 8rt, whore yortaMn, cf. yo/tdk Paid, tmusl. of Av. 
yava^ 

(2) Bvmrasp epithet of Dahfik, son Justi, Iran. Nxmatbueh* p. 60 h 
GrBd IBS 1 Dafidk M Brramsp-it x r dm~mk Old 0*3. Bctcopaaimr. 
Av. baevaf- “ 10,000 p, t Paid, b$mt t Arm. loanword biur, Georg. tmni, 
has survived as hi um hem bird {= “ many ,P J in Ossetic. Arm. bitir 
shows the same treatment of -ar as in zmtr “forces", J1PT. zdmr 
** power ** and in jbiur M Kaluap + \ The apparent loss of -a- in 
Mnmrit u true ", ML tafcm&U +iS visible to the eye ” is due to a form 
*ciim- as in PahL tyhni beside vimk %i fountain Tr . 

Hi, grlv “a measure “7 This word haa long been known in the 
Arm. loanword grin LA a measure for corn ”, Here written ^ Vi 
H AO., 131 + had no MM. Inin, form but quoted NPers, ginb, Syr. 
gryb\ Arab, jarlh, 

83, (l) It is apparently intended as a blessing when Spans] Annad 
opens her mouth to reveal t he jewels and metals hidden in the earth. 
Rut in Bahman 17., 2 4S P it is in times of confusion: pat are,Mu 
da^x^ddyVi bar Hi av nestth tsf aedmkTb at mpdklh i it ftynstahh raset. 
8pnml* Ararat zamlk dahdn apde vim yet bar tphr <m/> mfv*ii&d av 
pmtaklh rtmt iegan tart mem ut rob at nrfif at $rup. ui p^fdi/TA uf 
pdtaxidhih av A nerd n hamlakan rmet. 11 During their accursed rule 
everything will pas® into nothingness, helplessness, contempt, and 
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decay, ftpand Armacl will open her month, nil jewels and metals will 
be disclosed, such ns gold, silver, and copper And tin and lend. The 
dominion and sovereignty will pass to foreign slaves." [sfipd/TA, cf, 
sapdk metnf “ thought, contemptible ”, LhM., B13 i0 . nyaataJeik 
to nyastak “ cast down ", cf. Nyb., Glass., 1(13, niyaston, and .1/0.. 
xxiii, 349, *n«tffar. Add <7rj3#/.. 214*"*, iipak Atidsp karitair ■ t> ikufi 
kart, Eran <w/> A item w mxlhd *apafiut head “ With 

Ariasp lie fought a hard battle. Aryans and non-Aryans perished in 
multitudes 

(-) ayoiust, often spoil ayotyust with the usual to express 
A vesta a & or ri, Av. “molten metal'' as in IV., IT 20 , 

tajKtyetti mill), aia xsakiMu mftttfiyin nht ytt&a ayao^SuaL/m ; (Ahroman 
speaks) ’ he heats me with the Asa Vcdiistu ns it were molten metal ” 
became in Tahl. equivalent, simply to J * nietal 11 and appears also in 
the Gabri dial. ay» x imt (AIW, t 162). It scorns to bo Oss. (Digor.) 
iiirie&ld, (Iron.) fiinist "silver", whence came the [JiiiiL r ariati ezust 
“ silver ”, sec Skold, Z1I., iii, 185. 

84. (1) Kttsl i Nemrod. According to Ananias Sink (oil. Man.)unit 
Rmnsailr) the Kust i NenuCo comprised nineteen provinces. Pars 
counted its the chief province. In particular Sagktan (Slstan ] was 
often intended by XernrGc (Marquart, loc, cit., p. 25), Here it is 
impossible to decide if a special province was thought of. When the 
ruler takes to flight, however, lie goea to Ztvulastan, which also 
formal pirt of Nemrocl 

(V) tpaA ut 96; tjm rf «f sp<ih, 91, Arm. loan ward gomtil 

)Witt<n J|[U r to be kept sharply distinct from ipi^u yurt 
“ warrior 


85. Zavukstan, 94, 96, Zaml, sec Murkwart and Dc Gront, Das 
M ZSbul und dtr Galt I'm {Frstsckrift Saefwu). Arm. Zaphstan, 
Amh. ZdbultstSn, JdkdisUln. The spelling with r beside Arm. 
Zap *Mm is of help in explaining Paid. *khk OrBd., 43* 

3^5 ‘ tortoiw " : »t knrlnh ut kaiavnk nt mzay " scorpion, 

lizard, tortoise, and frog " (omitted ia Ind, Bd.). In Paid. Hiv. Del. 21 s 
, JW? HmawL This clears up al™ the Pahl. trunsl. of Av. 

Sa *^' kytp\ NFers, htitif, kaiav 

Mini# tortoise . 


88. Palatyvltgiu, st, Marquart faaniabr, p. 129 f„ i. Tununatia. 
a™. Tapnta,, tb. had ,b,. Ti^. Arah.-iv„. Tabamtin. 
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It was first conquered by the A mbs in a.d. 758 . In a d. 783 VmdaB- 
Honnizd founded a new dynasty m Spahpet of Khorasan. 

90. {]) patgam with variant paHam 

“ message ", ef. Arm. loan ward pcdgatn 44 message r \ MPT. (SAV.) 
PSff'm (KAV.) p'dgm, N.Pers, payam, paiyam , Syr. pttpn* u sententia *\ 
In GrR(L T 177*, m jxitgak “messenger 1 *: Ynzd Nergb k mntj 

*pfitgdk yazddn hi pat hamak pa it dm sue frost ft “ The Yazd Xeryosang 
is messenger of the Yasds t that is, he is sent on all messages'' [In 
-ft of frastet ++ is sent" + I am inclined to recognize the old Pass. 3 Bg. 
-tptlf.fi j> -ft. Hence for the frequent rend “ it is 

said " ns pass. Cf. Xyii. r &£□?#,,, a/w.nAtV “ is destroyed” pails. to 


aps-rift-.] 1 el 92 wtfgQtttafitit ii W ^ J variant \j t-u^^ 


44 messenger " Arm. loanword patgamauor NPers. paySmbar^ 
paiymbar* 


(2) birr at kor “deaf and blind". This is the traditional Fahh 
translation ol Avestim hunjyw himfaymhi, A/JF TJ 455* “ of Kavis and 
K&rapatts ” ; pat ££$ i Yazddn karr ut kor “in affairs ol the Yazds 
deaf ami blind " ; in the Swiskr. version adarsaM asratdrai&L It h 
proved to be more than a learned comment by the letter ascribed 
by Eli^e to Alihrnersdi, see MeiHet, REA+* vi t l 3: oi* . . . 06 ottai 
zmirens deni mazdezn, Wi ^oiil f eu kmr ?u < i > diuac TJuramanoi 
yftbeal H He who holds not the law of the Mazdezn faith, is deaf and 
blind (koir loanword from Iran, idr) and deceived by the dev» of 
Haramjm (= Ahriinan) 5 \ Cf* the Maniche&n hymn to Jesus : v x ! ’S 
bid Hmvr V h r n 'knv'g "t? qf n r no ^waS bfi& ivismmr o kdmt\ f a&mmy 
o Imran ” And he himself is seer for the blind, hearer for the deaf" 
(Lentz, Z>ie SleUung Jean, p, 121). 

92. be iimr (see FP ., 20*J f SynrUmi 11 «e T arrive". 

Cf. Tedesco, “ Dialektologie ”, MO., xv, 331 f. nmr ph diareB, only 
Imperative/ 1 come/ 1 North-West Dial. Arday Vlraz Namok 3 13 : 
druvist dmr to FTros “come in health, O Viriiz ” MPT., "tvyd f it 
At 1 r vtyd (iimr, dvnreb). 

96- (1) pat an d<t$t . . * petf $pef-mzur. On xpet-raztir, Av. 
spaMi&m ramram we have now' Herzlehl's investigations, Arehacot. 
Mitteil, ii, 72-4. In this forest Haocravah overthrew Aurvasira, 
pat tin tfaSt suggests A^iyatkar i Zareran ID : pat an daJtt i famon, that 
is, Bistan. For date cf. Hcrzfdd, loc. eit , p. 6f> -I. The dost is a place 
of fear as appears in GrBi r , 172 3 (explaining the epithets of Mihr) 
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<7A> ft bi [Avi] pat du,it apebimlh ■ a> bii&git dmatan 
Saittn pat rd& i MiBr " Jlis having wide pastures is this that in the 
desert it in possible to go to and fro without fear in the care of Mi hr 
It is interesting that mr interchanges with <la.it in the geographical 
name dait i Tfiakfin (Sab riba i Erin, 50), tar » TSSkan (SaUrilui i 
Eran, 25, 52). According to Markwart, Das Reich Kabul, p. 266, tart- 
(Av. win'-) survived in Kabul us (= flat). In Yl,, S* 7 , rarmS 

jriUnaoho (Gen. Bg.) *' the tori- of PiSinah ” is the Ml, dolt i Ptmn- 
seh (cf, infra, Iranian notes No. 7 on MX., G2 !t , where in the later 
development of the saga this fait is placed near Ml, Damavand). 

(2) xpft *xnbnan ptyy, Cl, GrBd., m\ Tfirabe kc 

xydn xyanend “a Turk whom they call XyGn ArHsp is xyJndti 
X mi ™J (A/Siyiitkar i Zarerun, 2). Infra, 104, drumndSn ut dev at 
xynnan. Huh war 1 2 4B , spet xlfon (with Pa*. .tpi'S hay ft a) cf. Nyberg, 

MO., xxiii, im, 

98, hac thi$>ntimitt aind be oiaiutt Jt . , . “ he slavs ho many of the 
enemies that. . . For bind = and, cf. GrBd,, 206* pit iand moS- 
kuniimh “ with so great lamentation ”, Cf. NPers. to cundam dar 
ntaxiif biita iadandii" and so many were killed in the battle that . , 
where, however, the demonstrative is auDiicd to Ai»rf. he (if kept, but 
confusion of \£ with is common), will mean “ that their 

!K>. (f) PtiydBn. GrBd „ I97 4 , Bahman Yt„ 3«, PityQ&n < 
ViMatjfdn. Herzfeld, Archaad, Miiteil., Li, %>, treated of Fifivofci, 
proving that Yt. f 13 lw -— 


h nfafaoffaafie ti^ttond f m rr ;^m yaza 
pmt/aotouke ainono fmmilin yuzaimide, 
ta X mahe rpMdfi&titahe aiaond fravttfim yazamaide, 
contains the names of three sons of VUtfcpa. of whom two are known 
to the GrBd., 232*, hat ctitfyp Spandadat ut Pijyoffn zat head. The 
Creeks wrote the name I7tavou&yip, 

(2) framSn i dm Qhomuzd. For the vocalisation -maid cf. 
GpopotrS^imd the nom, prop. Aptpmbp (Avreman Doc.) which is 
probably the North-Western form, Arm. Ammazd.ftamSn “ command- 
ment is found already m Old Pent. (NBa,, 56-7) Ahunmnzddha 
/ramffna, and is used to translate Aveatan nnjtBra. So in Buddh. 
bogd. pr»i y- is used 0 | the Buddha, 

10MI) 150 *hanSt (hwH for h’nSt), Similarly Bah™ Yt. t :t* 7 , 
apak loU mart , ahrafi kg hdeiSt i PihjoBn head, but here with different 
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raiment: pat siya tumor yd mat ls with garments ol the black sable”. 
It is possible that patmodan i *mmdr i $iya should be road here. 

(1S> patmSdan. The suffix uina expresses the three ideas of (1) verbal 
fiction, (2) instrument > as m patm&Saffi, (3} place. There are interesting 
examples of the "'noun of place", OP. dvahana “ dwelling-place ” 
specialized as n stronghold ”, FahL d$(than 11 stronghold ” (see 
Herzfeld, Archneol . Mitfril, ii, 54) P Arm. loanword Svm 11 village 11 p 
Syr. W p Sakii rrina- fSacu Doc. 43), Arm, loanword wnk * ++ sbit&zione, 
Casa ,p p of. iviwJfc' holie stalla di pecore T \ NPers. aivdn is probably 
*ahimhfum (yt Sanakr. adhi- vat- " to dwell in ”) with specialized 
meaning. It is used ol the hail in which Vis and Vir5 are wedded. 
J« u Ramin, p. 25. L I7 r ha- aiidn 1 Kayam. 

Arm, xpran “ tent, tabernacle ”, is Fahi r banquet- 

hall, banquet ”, cf* Premia n p BASP. f 19IS. 7fil f* For the development 
f * tent’ 1 cf. HerzfeUI, Clio, 190S, 5? f.,on the royal Persian tents. NPers. 
XvamnpdA M palace of Bahr-tm; portico”, also tfamma, and 
{Arab seized) %amrmq m 

Other examples are OP, ayadand pi. '"places of worship”, Av* 
iayam- ” dwelling-place ”, Sogd* Arm. loanword Sen. XTers. 

ashln 4i palace ; threshold 

Arm. atman 11 pool ”, cf* HdG. f 11 I a Syr. *kjT u font ,r is perhaps 
to be explained by comparing Bogd. (Chr) Vay lS Schaar TT , (Buddh*) f 
1 Vi T p “ flow ing ivater n p Beichelt, Sayfol. Hand*chr* t u M p. yl 

101. (I) dmt i man, man indicates that the text has formed part 
of another context. 

(2) pat dra/S 44 holding the banner ” 17(F T P Varahmn 

Yazd dmfi-dar i mendkdn yuzdan ** Varahmn ( wrirten urhfn) Yuzd 
ia the standard-bearer ol the Spiritual Yajris ”. 

104. (t) Zimattan i mrt, A like simile in Bah man Yt. f !P T 
drajic bun ka [pat ct] kip i rima&an i sari apttr raset f pat & 5ap vatg 
npakatifl, “ as the trunk of a tree when the night of a cold winter 
cornea upon it. In that night the leaves are destroyed ” [apaianft 
written which supports Nyberg T (*hxx± f p. 13, and proves 

Amt apakanrm “ I destroy”, BAG., 413, to be from Iranian, But 
(tea* arrqAiruu 41 pour in, heap up” beside nijfimm “bury * f both have 
tan - (not kand- r cf. UUtm i+ to bind ”). These are the two meanings 
indicated bv Herzfeld, Arch. Alift. iii P 54. Old Pers. avalmn has 
also fam- “ place ”, For Jbmf- we Imve Pahl. akand " filled f \ XPers, 
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Ugandan “to stuS, criiiis ”, and Ann. loan won! vtaudem "put to 
flight”]. 

(2) *«% MSS. due to NPers. bwj. For -I- cf. Bakma u 

Yt„ ivlg j>, and Nyb,, Glass., 2:12, Av. twr.-inWith this, ttofca 

'*1550 in ys'lrrimnjijfj " having a tliuuaand leaves ”, see I^nmann, 
Zt'its. Jiir ryi. SprachfotKfnmg, I934J, p. 199, who anggeated *patra - 
Sanskr. jsif ra- ,l leaf ”, 

Hk). ytiTTf itfidm . . . ntf ft. An identical phrase in liuhmun Yt., 
describing the purified earth : az ut uiydzuk dz ut Urn 
iff turn 11 limit ut druvandth hue (jehiiu be rafgSt gitiy dfldm be tavet ut 
mes spSni itudar a get ut dtvr Fambay Slur Gu&nasp ut Star i Bunin 
Niffr updf; ae giis 1 jjiiS nisinPiul “ Lust anti want, lust anti violence 
ami desire, envy ant] wickedness will pass from the world. The time 
of the wolves will pass away and the time of the sheep will enter in. 
Ami the fires Fambay and GuSnaap and Bure2n Mtlir will be established 
a^ntn in their own seats ”. Under gurj all violent beings can be 
included (cf. Av. v.thrbsm yim bisangmn dtOmyaxtam “ the wolf which 
m tw °-legged p worshipper of devs "). The met dfrm is evidently a 
period of tranquillity, [rafsdt is inchoative, form, to rap- " go ”, 
vi. gttftibiik tmt and gttfnSn from gap- “ speak ", see Nyberg, MO., 
3501 For ^ v * Heichelt, Aw. Elementarbuch, p. Ill, Arm. 
loanword yamcm “to violate” to yafi- cf. Wogd. (tinddh.) ”ywp* 
par*, yfit. (Ganthint. Gran. %£, 116 = SCB., 130, 434). Sanskr. 
/ r 1 iti. 1 r. Multi r had seen the connection lieforc an Iranian cognate 
was known. It is not hi If AG.} 


IKAMAV HUTES 


1 Avestan draoia, 

y hp 1 Vrnl ' ru “ 11 lMnwoEd dTO * m “« l »«irk cut or burnt in ”, x“P a YH*' 
(V lakctak) “nun™, miprontu. stamps, eauteno” with derivatives 

, f , “ e ° gMV ** cUt in * hatn trohom* ■‘inscription", 

drotmuhtu inarcato, segnato ”, ef. HAG,. 147, have not hitherto 

been bought into connection with the corresponding FahUvi word 

drtiim The consonant group An appear* in l’ahl. as 

either GtBd.. 14*‘) or «*, (apriiom GrHiL> m t d 

J»«! L! ” W< v fr ia iound in mM '^ ** «»*«* 

!7 1 m kind, colour, and markings” and ill DkM TGo 1 ^ 1 * 

*‘infc yon t motor vit, rrakdrd&m gd^t « one states the colour which the 
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motkr lmrf ‘- tllf - “ther states the markings With this we pain n 
satisfactory explanation of the Aveatim word dmoht-. Barthglomae 
discussed the word at length, WZKM., 27, m L, giving further 
references in his Znr Eftpiudogie uiuf ffwtbBdnngder in&gmn. Sprachcn 
(1919), p. 42, note 5. His conclusion that the word indicated a punish’ 
meat for theft was correct, hut he could not give a satisfactory mrnninp 
to the word, T!ic Avestwt passage fa: spayrfti . . . dahta tn&zda- 
yasnii . , . btiiuDm, apayeki dmobm, “ The Den Muzdayaanfa 
gets rid of letters, yets rid of branding," Vid. f 3. 41. In Pahlavi the 

won! (has and the phrase band ut tiros arc frequent (references 

are given by Eartholormw). A passage not noticed by Barthohmie 
occurs in the Ifendke jrat, -to 11 , ed. Andreas, p. 44*, tit puhl ut drbi ut 
patufrdh i drum mid a pat ddiaypa tali hnrn-t at hatti-e mp&ulh “ And 
expiation and branding and punishment of the wicked in the evil 
existence for ever ", Fw. u drill u pSdafmh i damandg. pa dbia x , 
atida hamlu harmt ran&fnt, with the Sanskrit rendering «Aafa nign&aka 
durgatimataip mi mix ydtat saddea sadaoi prarmim. To the Panmdfat 
the won! drM meant “ cutting oil ” Used of marking cattle we have 
drdsitnn, DkM., 763 s , aptir droil la it * /mjMtmldn <Zil> * a pita/;, 
i imis i luu; *Mr drijUItfin. This puiiulintmt of branding suits the passage 
MhD., p. (-S 1 . hi 4 bur dtui hirt tit pas-iA tin l inos i pat an ahivdnak 
hiiMtd * link urc fine zimldn be ne hQiSn " When branding has been 
four times inflicted and afterwards they commit another crime of that 
kind, they are never to be let out of prison ", 

That the word drdS was verbal could be further seen from drdsiinVt, 
bcsitle which drafih is also found. Saqjana, Dk,, vol. viu, Glossary, 
under dnHihuh, was quite right to translate “ brand " and to compare 
the NPens, thirds ** mark of cautery " (Steinpass). 

The poem of Kami kill quoted by Browne in JHAS., 189ft. 
pp. 767-9, from the frakor Moqal* gives a poetic view of Persian 
cat tie-branding. 

On the other hand, for beating, of which Bartholoma«had thought 
as the meaning of droS, we have the phrase pat cop zanend (Gujastak 
Ahii-Lafa, Cap. iv) coupled with another punishment dost hurrend 
" they eut off the hand 

"2 . A vestan jraima -. 

fn a passage of the Zartaj^namak (DIM., 610* f.) describing 
the marvels at the birth of Zartuifc it fa stated: emit rt i pa\(5klhaH 
av ™ J| ™ ka in and estdt slid yhji&ii 3 roc pat aSivliuik i x r arSet pat 
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at vax&ihtlh 1 jiazd <li> iA Icmi fratmn frafrm visiarlhM w pm tan 
pakdklhet 41 Out: (morsel) is thin which was revealed to many. When 
there remained three days till lii^ birth* in appearance like the aun 
at the nearness of its Mailing forth, when its first beams are spread 
abroad, then his body was repealed ’ p + 

The word ftfUw in here dearly the first light of the 

sun before the ball of the sun itself is visible, and as this passage 
claims to be Den, that is p based on the Sacred Scripts res, and in the 
immediately succeeding paragraphs proves these statements by a 
quotation of which the syntax attests its origin in Avnstan, vve may 
fairly safely conclude that frdim represents a fmhtim of the original 
teict.. This word is well known in the A vest an compound frd&rno.ddih- 
W‘hich in the phrase Ay - fra&mo.dditi- means ** sunset ,p # It is tran- 
sc rilled in I\dilavi ( l nL t T, 58) We thus have 

a word frai- in the sense of 4< shining ** r To this htjwt\ti fruitnis can be 
related as the bright Haomn H , cf. HV.< 2, II, 2 t ugimiuMaySmitc 
(Soma speaks). 

Phis fra&ma - accordingly suggests the problem of Av. frtda-^ 
OP./ra&- 5 MFT./rf-, Arm. loanword hrai~, on which so much has l>een 
w ri tten (the latest in Herzfeld* Archaed^ch Mittal, am Iran, , iii, 1). 
HertePs etymology (Beitrfrje zm Erkhlrumj dm Audits* 

unddw I'ofat, p. 181 h which is adopted by HerzfMd, would, however, 
he excluded by connecting frdhnu- with/yo*eK There would remain, 
in any case, the difficulty of x3 and A which is not removed by HerteFa 
solution (loc, cit.. p r til, note S) t since the clear distinction in Iranian 
(parallel to a distinction m Creek) between the palatal F* and the velar 
9 s ifi ^pported by the Sogdian for Middle Iranian and bv Ossetic for 
Xew Iranian, both of which have kept k's distinct from qs, cf. Sogd + 
ySp- “ night ”, Av, x tep- ; Sogd. hjn - dwelling-pkce ”, Av. teyaw -; 
Oss. fi*w ** milk PftfiL hjr_, Sanskr, fcdm-; 0*. md "hunger ", 
A\. .hid hunger , Sanskr. kxrtdh*. We may Hifclv recognize the 

™ in ignoring serious deficient in the scribes 

of Avestan MSS. 

It is perhaps possible to distinguish a second frai the Av. 
partu-, parte, Sanskr. We have in Av. jnrhaimka as 


4«t'SJS£ , jS53;“irj: -*« « 

Con. “ ,hi " •*" ^ -»«*«- < 
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epithet of the boar {t'wSza} and the proper mmo Pmtiar./av- which 
naturally recalls Sanskr. prmd-aim- “ havinghorses aiprsani -colour ”, 

In Pahl, GrBd., 96 5 f we have the gUv *pari or *jmi 

{Paz.frah, InJ, Bd, pari}. In classical Sanskr, prmta- is “ the spotted 
antelope ”, in the Sat. BmL t v, 3. I 1 : pfaadgour dfliftfla bhuma 
m rhal Tup&nam ijc u prm(u <for “ the sacrificial fee is a spotty 1 bullock 
for in such a spotty I bullock there is abundance of colours” (Eggeling’s 
transl,). Tile relation of frai- to purs- can Ins compared to OP., Av. 
fraMti- "asked”, beside Av. parmS “ I will ask", 01*. oprgam ,L I 
asked ", and to Av, mzi&tn- superlative to jnzit- " straight ”, 
but especially Pahl. /rah "wide’’, with Av. fraffaft- '‘width*’. 
Av, parhi- can naturally represent the red need vowel *pr£u- or the 
full gride *parht-. 

Now the spotted tail of the peacock is its most noticeable 
characteristic. The Georgian loan won! pharhimangi “ peacock ” 
may easily have preserved an Iranian *parh in contrast to MPT, 

frhjmvrv */raihnurv “ peacock Paid. ^£^3) (Hosrav, § 25, 
I'd. llnvula} allows of either far*- or Jr as-. 

3. Avestan dtt£dgpBra- f 

Vtd. f zaurm duid#fihm kwmoiu (there is a variant duzdtjuL 
fiBrfi) i3 translated by Bart hoi omne, AIW>, 757, “Das Alter maehfc 
die Vfiter immetandig (?)/' reading duidp p&tf as two separate 
words. D&rmcfiteter hud rendered {ZA^ l\ f 275 ) bv “ hi Vmtksse, 
qui maUmite pires \ The word occurs only here and neither of 
these renderings is convincing, even if they could be considered 
possible. 

Help is afforded by the Pahlavi. The dfo Barman is mentioned 
in lists of demons (MM., GrBd.> G7 1 *) and in GrBd., 185®, wo 

huve airman an dev he fotnei h~ pmh tfanind “ Old age 

is the dev which makes . . which they call agediieas ”, The epithet 

h constant and h clearly to he read dtddufi ** whose breath k bail, i.e, 

short-breathed ++ and y arc frequently confused). The verb 
dam - " breathe, blow 4 is common in Iranian : Saha, padama " + winds l \ 
N r , fill 10 , rms'dumldt, A 7 ., 5S fl t “ moebten weghl&sen SP , Sogr.L bm'yn'k 
''veateux^ SCE. t 153; Osa, damnn “blason, ranchtfk", NF«m 
damalan, cf. Kanskr, eftatwrti. The Pahl. dajhm, Puss, daftau t illustrates 
the frequent alternation uf m and // (from m -f f), cf, mm f namb 
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AJ moist ** M nqft " moistened *\ gam- <J go h+ F Sogd. yfil'nt ai they mat 
In the translation of a lost passage of the A vesta (DIM.. 8I4 1 ), from 


verses on Fret oil. we have api-i retnk an 


fra,H t.e.tran- 


script ion of A vesta n. framya-) hi-& he daft at tut*: dasn reiiiJt i five 
sne^r ptitlt. hrnd M Arid his nose blew forth, that is, he breathed out, and 
from his right nostril snow* fell down 

In dully/zbra- it is accordingly possible to recognize* *dtampfoi 
<*dm*4m “ breathing” with the normal spellings, ef, fttirdi — 
*ptre "to the father ,P # tttgaSro* = Bartholomae recognized 

dam- in the Aw ddSmainya - £t puHiriL' up f ’ (used of frogs). The w r nrds 
in V\d. f 9 4 \ are then to be t ranslated lJ Old age makes short of breath 
1. In the Susa Palace Inscription, 41-8 {Chart? dc fomlniion, M- 
Sehei!, L*\< inscrip?ions aeMmmid&t ti Sum, 1929) is rear!, 

° r J h m tfjamt didd [p]iMa am Kafii Faun .a [a6}art^ f 
w r ith Eenveniste‘s reading [pjii/a “the decoration with which the 
Palace is decorated, that was brought from the Greeks”, III the 
Babylonian version simtinmi “decoration" (wmu l( to decorate ++ ) 
corresponds to a rjnm which at once suggests a connection with 
NPers. amng ” colour, for m ' , urtimfdrmtg ** variegated ”, tang 
colour p daw; ^ colour ”, ahranynK avronyw Y ufranpin^ banmjtin 
bracelet, anklet", aurang “beauty, glory, throne + \ Pohl. afirang 
splendour (PcrAL Texts t ii, 125, | 5, rag ul ^a rr ut vLtp a ft rang) 
hmSmng “ having glorious splendour f \ 11 FT. 'brag {dfrar nS a ft rang) 
(Boddh*) mi “colour” t rnkn adj. "coloured”, Arm. loan¬ 
word aparonjaw b£ ifiiXXiav. iirmhand ", HAG., 104, In accordance 
with these wonts the Old Pei*, a r j ii m may be read dfttttjtiptfjft. 
The proposal to read* as Schcil did r ftrjanam was based oil a translation 
precious things ’ , which is vague for the passage 11 the decoration 
with which the palace was ornamented {pitta- =» * painted ' I) 

5, The meaning of the PahL adj. can be determined from 
the passage in the GrBd. T i\V L 


an ttt hir mtmk fe burton rah T Tiifr pal mp-karpih spet i dmzalnrnb 
audar zrBh fmt hit T upt-f AjiggZ dev pat hamanaklh <ic asp stya i Jfcttjt 
5 H> ahunb jxitimk bt iatft. 

1 To riWft y thh pibuT! from the earth Tintr descended into 

the aea in the form of a horse white and long-tailed. And Apaos the 
Dev sped to oppose him in likeness of a horse black and slsort-tailed.” 

n WltU d ™ btful fWk,ta *? > lt piT ™ bv Amh. mt- 
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TV same? meaning will fit the other passage where the word is 
found— 

6VA/. P I43 ll r Karhuk i dtmbak sigd ut kuk “ the lizard whose tail 
is black and short *\ 

(w'rSd. t l ht L . hi av mifm i kapdt rlyet jar Ink i mif i folk ha&ri 
*hanbiitiet ** when it defecates into the nest of a dove the cocoon of a 
small make b produced from it* 1 . 

GtB*L, 147 \ gdftet pat den kn A nrdk Mendk an gaoaz gnrg ddt 
kuk ut tam-arldnlk. t&m-znkak, tom td^makf tam~karp f siga lfc ft is 
Stated in the Sacred Books that Anrafc Meniik created that panther 
small and suiting the darkness, emanating from darkness, of the seed 
of darkness,, with a body of darkness, black f \ 

GrBd. f I47 31 " 12 . api-i pat 15 sarSak /me karreiul nazdist gurg i 

nt kuk ut sturg mr&ak u And he created fifteen species of the Wolf 
ond first the species of the block wolf small aitd ravenous ", 

To these passages can 1 m? added the Pah!. Comm, to Yid^ 11 7 , 
which translates Av. dtar^mzan^m hikaranam by dta%s mx&Miar 
girt tui-e*" a fire-blower round and small ”, hence correct AliV mf Pfl t 
s.v. hikatam-. Tin* word kuk in accordingly to he connected with 
FahL \Q)$ kud u small Sr . 

Zat sprang ix r 15 (ed + West, Avesian . . . studies), tfgdn wart 
ke yortdy him-i *b&rt~t f ut f rat am sin ft? sang frde parkenet ut pas an i 
v\igdnak f pas utt i hue " As a man who sows corn, and first he gathers 
out large stones, then those of milium size, then those which are 
small” 

PahL kticak b MVra, kuaik u small *\ Av. kutaka- J ‘ small 
Paid, kubtk, Arm. loanword k&tuk, NPcm. kdtdh (cf, Nyberg, Gfo&sar, 
p. belong to the same group, 
fi. Pahhivi muy* 

fit the Fmhang i PublavTk I 1 we have: dgi' . may 

to which the traditional readings are [FP. r ed. Junker, p. 79) mag. 
mug, NFers. wny ” date-palm ". Variant readings give -ujf.13 jjyg 

all standing for the Aramaic dql\ cf + Syr. Uoi 
t( palm-tree ”, The Piigoodhte have tended to misuadefstand this 
word and to confuse the passage where it is found. 

J/A\ k l>3 20 f. (ed. Andreai*, p. G9 12 f.), ut tan i Sum pat daM i Pikan-seh 
nazilTk av kdj i Damavand ut pat an dust be yortdy at y^arisnlk cix <iy> 
hi rend ut dr attend <.ut:> pati-& -itviwf tdk ban may ut dratf ut urmr 
nest M And the body of Sam lies in the Plain of PiMn-aib near the 
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Mountain of Dunsavand and in that plain &ave com and edible tlia cil::-■ 
which they sow and reap and live thereon do not exist, of all the rest, 
date-pdti] and tree and plant * Bat the Pazand and Sanskrit versions 
have muni (Bunak r. mu$da-) " myrtle P \ for which, however, the 
Frah. P<ihL, -I 4 P gives the word 

The same confusion appears in hid, Bd., 59 s (ed, Justi), ktti ummn 
muri X urma, for which the GrBd. t 122*, has correctly hat unwan 

X’inwtj i muy -ujptt -tucJpt “ of plants the date of the palm-tree 

(rrBiLi 103 l3 t pci i muy oj^ 4 jyy ** branch of the palm-tree 

appears in l ml. BA., &5 lfi (in Axes tan letters), ns }w£i xr>nMi mart. 
It Li one of the fuels with which Manic and Manlane light their 
lirst fire. 


7. da&n* 

Wi JMPT. ^ ^ ^ J1 (diaip n Y dtiiht) are common in the senM* of 

gift m \P r 74, v, 34, dfifovt IffijftittJy iuykdy 1 m\H$ Muy vou be 
eager for the divine gift M Sf 47c, da*n jmSiriJl “ he received the 

In tla Bahmnn \&M r 2 K | andar an i mltmn ofhhn azttrm cri 

thtrR ku her i dtn-burtdr martdm *d<lhi pat IcSr him 

’In that most evil time » bird will have more respect than the wealth 
of men who maintain the faith, and gifts will be 1™ in their acts ” 
It would seem that “gift" should 1 * dm. but 1Wj io 

ali ii , as in fttin-ddAifft, should lx* dfihihi and this is supported 
by the form with proverb: JIPT. p^fyn pSeBfa* Pa*, ^ddh, 

fadSi&Hi neompense . So Pahl. 1 should be 

Iv ri ^ P i ^ r6 ?f\ ******' p5 * 7,f * Arm - da *» “ tw*f. alliance " 
““• V ^ h ™’ DhM > 788* (referred to by Sdemannjjms 4Sh*> 

>"*** ‘ ** ***»*& “ the rewards of the good end 

excellent recitation”, ef. West, 8BE., 37, 174, § ]?. 

To B.8.O.8., VI, part I. 

P- G2. L IS, read ; Saka balytga “high ” < *bar^a-. 

V- J+K notc t read : 

P- 78, $ 37, read : Syriac )>a, .v mm , N12- 
1 iPOM)K>*e) >**>y«». PtM, Tt«„, ii. t:W j. j. a. 



Modern Persiiin Colloquial 

By E r Denison Ross 

TX connectfon with an invitation I had received to make a supple* 
inent to Steingass'g Persian dirt ton an" I happened to ask a 
young Persian friend of mine who was staying in London if he would 
go through Steingass and note any important omissions. The name 
of my friend was Ur, M. A. Malikh when I made this ripest 
I knew very little about his linguistic attainments r By good fortune 
he turned out to have a really astonishing feeling for language and 
a very special knowledge of his mother tongue. In the course of 
two weeks he produced over 300 words and expressions in common 
use in Persia to-day which are not to be found in our Persian 
dictionaries. The most remarkable feature about these words and 
expressions m that most of them convey ideas for which there is no 
exact equivalent in English. It is evident that many of them bonder 
on what is known as slang, but they are none the less valuable on this 
account, and they represent a form of speech which Persians use 
with each other but do not aa a rule employ when talking to Europeans. 


I 


sS 3 _*y ipardl exceedingly clever; * 4 too clever by 

half,” 

^ (/Mrfi kardmi to look disagreeable. 

3 ,y=^ fiihm u tukhm kordan to grouse. 
tikhmti dour. 

U' ada petulance. 

jjjjl Ijl add dt?T Smrdait to refuse to make up a quarrel; 
to irritate. 

jLii idfjdr (= Mwimi/J slovenliness ; neglect. 

j 1 urdfimj hirdan to kick out; M wiatkfi tardamt 
— they have fired him. 

V or ejl (T) ttrqi or arqJ a jockey. 
arvdrA the lower jaw. 
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r- S. 


JUT 

!>i —jUja 1 




Jfjjl 
^X X> ja 

yOi 
Cjju J0! 

j*X 


fi: hm 7 ghosts, 

+i bridge ” (the game). 
tMghfil refuse (of streets), 
ttiffir* ftifuT\ ntfiir rudeness ; shyness, 

Xante living expenses. 

ikblr dirt; ikinr urd ffirifii ntf = he k in a 
ill thy (unwashed) state. 

iWiri dirt V- 

nhhnm gullible ; rustic ; a gawk, 
ahuh dujfssfi kurdtin to *wap_ 
ofyii a model 

<n '!l nudakhfan to take careful aim. 
ongnl shudxn to be importunate, 
untfuk li kardatt to mess about with anything, 
nftetf u htJoffib clearing the throat. 


iT ) hdbaghiiri a man whose eyea have been euf 
Ollt. 

Z± kSj-i-*tttl kldslan to MiickmuiJ. 
gSth careless; inattentive. 

>" ffQshi exirelessiiesfl r 

- kiftik a bomb, a uhoek; 

wAi (E) btimbfU zmlan 

^Xjj- J V L bdnbtt tanr jt a ^ aw j to l “ mbo< * 1 '- 

& fokhfi sh&ekli-s for the feet, 

Jij J, bar mdn* to shuffle (canto). 

0 - * Ptis; for next to nothing. 

M/t (T) &«cA‘decoration, * 
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j-'u ; 1 tasft andakhian to choose by chance ; besh hi u 
uftdd = he was selected by drawing lota, or 
by show of fingers, 

J*X to pout. 

jAJu hulfkutfnl inartistic. 

boajot ** remainders **; what is not required, 
but still has .some value. 


Ki 

nr 

# A 


jyl patuq « haunt (Hiitrh as a club or caft). 

o*J~ jvfc part kardan to bark. 

<j-^V to watch ; to take care of; to loot 

after, 

jMjxfjaoft; silly. 

paft naked, 

* 

pack peizh hmlun to talk aside. 

J*X ptdhxh kardatt to scatter, 

pttkfoni narrow-minded ; gullible ; soft ; daft, 

pur ru too big for his boots ; won't take " no n 
for an answer. 

part far away; hams-i-fuldn has khaiti part 
ast = his thoughts are very far away. 

h Jbj'- _y P itT ™ &* r <**n*&™ to be spoilt, i.e. a 

beggar from being given too much ; a child 
from not being corrected, 

JUj^ par-i-sMl guzasht&n hidden trickery ; (to put 
money) under the cloak. 

j\ (F) ptt a pose. 

jxhAir dfu. pur pashm hairy ; hirsute, 
pa/tffiz stupid ; thickheaded. 
pak u puz appearance (looks). 
jmhtr hmlun to bore (as with a long lecture). 

VoL. vi, 1-AlvT 3 . 40 


JL 




rH -*“J 1 rH 
j**. 
j jtj X 

oxx 
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Jr", very careless. 
nss_^ pidte a short veil. 

J 3 JS JJ jJ pir dar amrdan , surma ptr mara dar ward = 



the cold nearly did for me. 

pwi bi sar-i-kan dar avardan to J< learn ” some 
one ; to he avenged. 


J>y ijr^ p*h flara'tU a pioneer. 

4jr^^ Jtishek! in advance* 

pjit fanfan to bo importunate in asking for 
something {like children crying), said also of 
an illness which returns after cure. 


ihVt pite a trick ; cheating. 


J A -j u tdmndan to evile ; to shoo away (e.g, pigeons). 
O^' 4 *' «JT V ** andokhtan to throw dice. 

jv (a kardan to treat a person well or badly. 

tubnk congratulation, 

O’" l-C^T tabnk f/tijtau to congratulate, 

-V Ut P° f 11 ^P (of the tongue), (A ? jUl.) 
tah jildl hypodermic. 


fetA# “ nuVbiiht 

^ i , H fof hlitji ktrdan to vacate, 

on ij‘ W (or tort) brittle. 


^ i J tar u riaA quick in the uptake. 

(forrwfan to show oil. 

JJj jAT tad,nr zadnn to threaten. 

JJLjl taaMuf a collision. 

ji t.ofah v, haj remains after liquid or essence has 
)«m removed (e.g. almonds, coal. etc.). 

^ ink alone. 
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jy j Lv tak u puz personal appearance. 
takamul evolution. 
talon m/tan to stalk ; to strut. 
iJ*J takngur zadan to drum or tap with the fingers, 

jk tdau khufdan to tumble ; to stagger, 
t JS tang u id assuming false dignity or knowledge. 
jj ill khurdan to receive a shock. 
tup zadtm j 

. „ _ | to give a bad reception to anyone. 

tuptmn j 

C * JjM&y tughuU {dilquii) twins, 

C ju—') L7 tipd {tlpu) a blow, kick. 

Lr /Tjwr Mrftin to kick, 
fir imrfcir* to instigate. 

1 tlgh (1/fdb sunrise* 


£ 

jaiftt already ; just, 

SJr ^ jwr buze general fitness (as of a mother to bring 
np children, of a man to be a policeman). 

jjU ^ jar dddan to tear. 

y*- jar zathm to be a defaulter in gambling debts, 
jrji * £tj*- jeri n qfiz spick and span. 

jegheU on the* small side. 

jjmw j Jjoghu? u Ixighur ; oUft podrida ; a mil up (of 
people). 

Yt JaJ Jrtf/i' =odnw &J/d to mount; to jump up. 

{ j^\ JJj jW/f sodon pd'ifi to alight; to jump down. 

^Af- jallai very shrewd. 

Jj J >L- jefe u iait&m to be at the last gasp ; to be 
in a hopeless condition. 

jCJU^ pdumbur worn out; H junk," 



E. DENISON BOBS— 


GOG 


jetau dor armdan to treat walk 

O^Jj 1 c 5 j^ J 3 >> tel diramirfan ta iinnoy ai mstn t but 

in such a way that bp cannot help being 

amused, 

J jf- jur kind ; sort. 

jim sAuAzn to vanish ; to kave a place un- 
perm ved ; to slip or sneak away. 


■1 

3^- chnq hmktn to get a qaHyan ready, 
cftiirtii a wrinkle ; a crease. 
chihuzi one sprig of a bunch of grapes. 
cA• A and what profession (are yon in ?). 

C 

hfili sftitdan to understand. 

v Li^ haskiil 11 offal * the inside of animals not 
ordinarily eaten. 


t 

4^ kkepdi stocky. 

' H-p*" r* per/ small things ; useless junk. 

/-AmJ/ dense; unabk to grasp what lie hears. 
^ ^ l/T^A khfirakchl a donkey-driver. 

^ w l '^*~ J, ^ tr AAun-j-r^/jjv; for God's sake go to 

sleep, 

^ ^ ^ lw ^ *’ Ain 3 'Il'Hiw ; unable to S msp wb*t he Lears, 

^ J " ' J ^ i ' ljJ J^ kkuil ™ tang „ ta <,adOlthtan to keep up the 

pretence* 

O-^- khit kardan to give a person away; to afaow up- 
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3 


jr 1 ^ 1 ^ ddddsh a brother, 

j^pb dd^rAyri y/jifrffi?j to be destroyed. 

jjirlj d^/niK tardott to destroy, 

iftsfttA pleasantly bitter to the taste. 

,jjjj 1 <jJ rft'fefre firir aorirr/fnp to go back on a bargain ; to 

ask for more. 


Jcrdttr ro/frra to take French leave; to go without 
permission. 

joj -LVJ tfusdffJti it ipoA svdaii to cast eyes; to look 

out ol the side of one's eyes when talking to 
anyone. 


o*/"V j 


Am/ pwcfaf sAtwJciN to become nervous; (fad 
pSchegl — showing embarrassment when 
caught doing something; losing one s head in 
an examination. 

f/os* w pti kardati to try very hard. 

ffet ^AhAdi to flee ; to take French leave. 

dakhe impossible ! (interjection). 


C'^j iJ j A? jfitaA kh&jn to be distraught with anxiety. 


4a rfflM 


covetous. 


£* rfriy “Liberty Hull” 
wS^j j Od j damg a fang spick and span. 

jj J tfNr fa Jbtt* i;ir j/)a n to cross out; to leave out. 
jjb Jja Atwif dadttN to delay ; to put off. 


AnTrTg tall and thin (of a man). 


( jU=Ji jldt j j icAnr (fieJar) abusive language ; sarea&DL 

r7cAor to abate;; to speak sarcastically 


or ironically. 




I-X DENISON KOSS— 


— m vaim bcixte an animal. 

Vj j j j_j zahf u zarang active ; vivacious, 

<JJ w j zaparti cheap stuff. 

OjJ zert a setback. 

Jj Jj z/it zal nufiih karxhitt to fix the eves on ; to gaze. 

i fi zhnbu in attendance on (e r g, courtiers, 

ete.) + 


s efivrtm the binding of rag shoes : stdrrmi-ip 
In khiindan dar raft — the stulling has been 
knocked oat of this family. 

■^“" r m r khurdan to take a lesson from ; to “ bore " 
fit ill. 

,j+± ^ sar shudan to understand, in harf-hn sar-i mu 
na-mJsfufTod — I don't accept these words ; 
sard shnmd mlshavtd ? = do yon understand l 
^ ^ ^rumur healthy [like a country girl). 
aaqirme tough. 
xtiqtihne a blow ; a punch. 
w jj wCl zadait to be too insistent and importunate. 
** siginne a wr ink I e. 

<%* ml&rf ra/Uin to ataik ; to strut 

° ^ tordoTi to improvise; to provide a 

substitute, 

*»' *onftm to throw over (a wall). 

J~ sufrAj a driver. 


A 


JJ J 


- sArtefr to get something for nothing. 

jArirr ti <vir irrelevant. 
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Jj ‘ ^ sfmqq u roqg smart (of soldiers}, 

JjULi shnlttig a cheat, 

*o*JLSi sHelakhU inexpert, 
v jjJ- ^ ?habm shurha untidy and dishevelled. 
i>_jU sfiulugh a big crowd. 


U* 


j ijL saf u pust katufe without prevarication. 


J# 


jj-Lls tax bald, 

tepandan to stuff. 


JSp 

iU* uthVnsly. 


fj>c dlam shangib disturbance, 

jjj j 1 jj *.di alam shangi dnr ovarian to tict tip a row (also 
written jjl). 


1 IS* Jlc ghal guzdsblait to disappoint, 
jjj ghfit khurdan to roll, 

jj JT JuJi ghulghvl kardan to bubble. 

(jCulc ghulgkuluk a pot j a goblet. 

0 Jj gkonj zada» to ycam ; to desire earnestly. 


E. DEXZSON ROSS— 


0?)fer tongs, 

/w to wave the hair. 

J-& fnlcadmi jeny-built; cheap and bad, 

V ^ fin bdla hathtdan to simffie. 

k j* J 111 Icardan to blow the nose on the fiagers. 
- w —} ft* kitrdan to show off. 


jjJi 

jus 

o^j Jfc 


r- 

0*jp 

L*jJ 

j j -Tj j 
JG 

jili 

J 1 *— i jii* 


gajwAT (T) a janitor, 

SfSpWofl to a natch 
^ * slice (as of a melon). 
qikhdq kardan To aiBUggle, 
qnrhaqch i a smuggler, 
fffl * mixed. 

S®® flodtwi to overcharge. 

6 5^“ i,ftnl ; load. qatpmlar harf bi-zan = 
speak louder t 

■y-yJ frudun to be very proud, haughty, or 
arrogant. 

qudamd ancestors. 

qirichl tint*I g r is t t e ; a cartilage. 

pVuftMa htufem to kick up a row. 

W r 9w fernfan to grumble. 

MttaAin to ro]|. 

^ r ^ #B ^ watch (as n cut for a mouse). 

! Ic/jrii-mrf | powerful j rough; strong; one 
I who doeanot fear anything. 
qiliftl z/idan 

Vkfr* tavat j harden ! *° ' JVerreactl * 
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Gil 


Cp 1j ^Sylis qalqalai dddan to tickle. 
quium^e a swell mg r 

jjLi qntrmlr shudan to strum to breaking point. 

lert-i fit! a it cAiz qjmsur ast — a thing is 
destroyed, zert-i fujan has qumsur ast = he 
is dead, 

j j b Z*j J qtfrt dmt<i n to & wallow P 
jaAmf-T brown, 
fin exactly right. 

* * 

fir the finishing touches in toilet. }Tr~fltfA 
durmt a$t — she is well turned out. 


jljjp jlS^ Mrpardtlz a commissary, 

Ms* kardtni to bore ; to weary. 

kapri dirt, visible on the body or clothes, 

kvppi a heap. 

jjjf" *S keppi kardan i 
l j^ 1 JO^ *15^ heppi guziithtan to sleep. 
jJlJT" kepulan 

jj W X&^ k-chUk del r dvardan to cry and shout without 
purpose, 

left shudiin to fall senseless, 

JiT jj jiS^ <JL ^ tosA, pdt ituA p do bash u time ; once ; twice. 


Mr/iTde a slap, 
j_0 M/d/c sAwdan to become faint (with heat}, 

kdk zadan to sell at a high price (by concealing 
defects). 

kfitt clipp'd ; docked ; brokeu’bladed, 

Xjf" kund handcuffs. 

S" j xjT*hind it if* an extreme effort, 

I’iiuar a miser] miserly. 
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e. DESTScm aoss— 

T-f Mm tarda* to crave earnestly (fora drink, or an 

accustomed drup), 

iviA tf 'at old age, 

^ ftp full; well-fitting. 

UDeven sowitig. 

J_l " U'7^ J to shrink (as of cloth) ; to be creased 

r 

-V J fl,pr without hnir; mangy. 

*J"V a *** 11 which is not verv hitter- 

pmddi abnormally large or gross (luuf*). 
Jflwiai a grave ; a pit; a trench. 

J 

uT^ ter a flirt. 

jr'it ter ajrfa,, to begin to love . to fij n 
^ terA ^u&rtecm to exaggerate, 

' r ” J ■ ,wi4 " hibdh r ^ady to eat (as a skinned peach, 

etc,). 

J tabu cooked beet-; rape, 
w-! lap cheek, 

t t, Urdu a to ,i 0 something with impunity, 

J ^ % V tes immune. 

* a handkerchief or scarf (worn on the 

head). 

^ hkht Paralysed ; limp. 

1*^ lolcJm lilleted. 

^ ter A (F) a coward. 

' U ^ ^ ****** t<s carr y on ; to continue. 

^ lakathi broken instruments. 

^ tejad te^ a kick. 
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JJj A-Vi lagad zadan to kick. 

i. lam dfvhin to enjoy sitting, 
jjh jl lu dddan to make known one’s secret. 

Ifiuche the comer of the mouth. 

,j-jl sell-satisfied. 

jj-jm J jJ fill ttii/fxrt to be miconseious ; to he dead drunk, 
jjj J j! /uf zodan to probe. 

jjJjf fo/Tcfriti to wriggle, 
jai/" J W ka titan to smash, 
j^j t3- jJ ffs jfefturdaH to slip, 
jjta jJ Hz dc^fon to cause to slip. 


f 


■B 

»jJU 

<^1. 

v> 

J3j 


P jjJL* 

o-tTo* O* 

jj* 

^ 3 J uxr wr 
Cp,^ jl#> 


nwt h J 6 manner. fttmwjl wu'ab = westernized. 

mdxN/M/riii to importune successfully. 

mdlldr a washout ,J . 

mutnrhi abandonment (J^/) + 

majrfih T soreness. 

mahud naguzaahtQH to jilt. 

rnukhdbiri sending a telegram. 

fmtdkhal zadan to estimate. 

ftraosfrttf to be informed ; above mentioned. 

i nufangl a barbarian. 

** m^chonfc ”, 

man man Jaardctn to jabber. 
muzl harmful, 

mu* mas ktwfan to solieitotc. 

f mihdr tardan to lead by a string through the 
nose (like a camel). 
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E, J>ESISQN BOSS— 


» 

J 

jr lj a snake in the grass (sign 

JJ u nan! scuba to deceive, 

H&pihJ cute. 

- "^7 “ 1 tfftkhanothJd£ t ough. 

nashg&i/i pinching, 

P Nfjtmr ad fish. 

■J-JJ y ailfa dar dmrdan to mimic. 

jij oj^ mtizd zadfln to pay compliment a with -in 
ulterior motive. 

J 

CP^ j i <i raffan to astonish ; to forget oneself; to 
become perplexed. 

^ Jj * Ut zadun to return (what is not wanted). 

refuse (subs,}; what is rejected, 
ulJ ^ JI J to lase around ; dofcr/ar wiV^ 

j m ^taikbil to be done up (as an over loaded 

horse), 

J J tJ£ir a wa y, 

jw™bji to die accidentally* 

*■"*■»to chatter; to babbie. 

^ J -JJ ,fn '- u n to become os>r ruga ted. nr r i ppltd h 
CP J J J Vf *r ttxftat i to touch or pi ay w i t h forbidden t h ings, 
0 - 1 -U ,w to chatter; to babble. 

iYI/ to protrude unnaturally (fl* a 

pocket). 

w,r to force open. 

Jj eul rul jbft&tn to wrijjgle, 

l ^T J ! ^"‘" r tt.-piil (of water); of mean temperature. 

*etengar a “ bore ”, 
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^jLC'ji rdengnri kardati to bore (a person). 

j!« rafcu lardan to disarrange : (to chuck about). 


J Mj u raj lAudcm to become astonished. 

j\m hdr rabid; afflicted with rabies, 
jj_j5" J J> Aoif kaq Jirl Jbfxnidja to sob desperately: to weep, 

ti<i'u a co-wife, 

J' y Aatdr the sudden collapse of a building 

Jj> Aaiff t/of/fiN to push or throw a person away or 
aside. 

jjj JjJ* AohI sodcsn to show abnormal greed. 

,jJU Jj> AttiiJ to be nervous (as before an 

examiner). 

JjJfc Aaid Jtandan to be overcome with fear. 
jULa hmlddm a prison cell 

^ ynkhe a collar. 

*X jfajtJy AArird-nJ n to be struck of a heap ; '* to 
be struck breathless/' 

tjsJ} Q*\i jJC yetldi iadan (lardtvt) to let an opportunity slip 
by indifference. 





















Etniges uber die Namen und die Freuden des 
kurani^ehen Paradieses 1 

Von David Kunstlcnger 

D FB Name fiir „Ctarten“ kutet im Arabiadien Er 

ist wohl ails deni byt r a rani. iiberuotoiinerw 1 

Anrh ini Hebriiischen korcmit ueben deni p-wohnlich gehraticliten 
P au < v h rSJ (st* eonstr, HJJ) TOT* welehem genan das 
eirffb. Cp- entspricht. Im Kurin konirnt in der jilkeitieineo 

BHeutting ^GarteiV* in 2, 268 it**., Dual jbJj- 18, 31 u.s. f 
PL 6, 99 u s. vor. Der Garten, in welehem das erste 

Menschctipiftr semen Aufenthaltsort hatte, laeis-^t liebr, yip jj:. 
Geo, 2, 1.5; 3, 23. 24- Wenn p (clitic yip) in dkvsen 

Absehnitten j^cbmuebt wird p ho wird &s i miner mit dem Artikel ver- 
sehen, es u»t hr der Garten (Eden)' 1 , p; 1 p iberaeM On tales 
immer pjn Genao so iibersotzt I. u. II. Taxgum Jerfl&alml,* 

our in 2, 15 hut I r Jer, pp7 KHTI"!- klmner Garten des Eden. 
Der chenerwnhnte „Gurten Eden w wird in der narhhiblisrhen Zeit. 
fttich fiir die resarvierte Wohnung fiir die GLtiubigen ini Jenseits 
verweudel. Da her sehr hauftg >,kiinfiige Welt 4 * oder 

Rib TTipf? soviet wic ..Gim Eden” 4 Rf^ baMana 166 is t 
dem (der Hoik) gegeniibergestellt. Muhommud kennt dieaen 

Natnen liir die Wolmstitte des era ten Mensehenpaares nicht, Er 
kenfit thn nxir im eschatologuchen Siniie, d.h. ab Aufeuthaltastelk 
der Glanbigen im .Tenaeita. So II s 20, 78; 19 + 62; 38, 00; 18 + 30; 
III- 16, 33 ; 40, 8 ; 35. 30; 13, 23; IV, 98, 7 ; 61, 13 j 9 t 73, Er 


1 dip ijJi&ltHieirhe Abbaodiua| iron Jowl Horevit*. Du kunuiL<cKp r’uirdiei 
in .Srriptfl UolveffviLitia nlijuP Bibliothecae HieriHwalyin, KiertwoL, an Hxxiii* 
A. 1-10, Fur mud!i« bier mi ht brbiHlrltc Tkmi irnrriw Ich 

ftiif die cbpn jii'hauvtr Sebrifb 

1 Fmcakel* Arnm, rrrmJujrter, L4i. 

1 S- L Tnrj?. Jcru^ eu N + um. 26* 16, 

* Vg|, iirtth Alrbcrger* the dbrfefL EflclmtoJogie I S3. ^ 

% D»rtimudicn 25Htm L, Tl., lit.. IV, bezricfcmpn vor An^abrderSiTm die ctutCp 
a»rite h dri(t»- mnkknnbuhc* dip viprt«- ¥ (LL din EELMliniwhe I^HhkI^ nmch XfJdetp- 
-Srhn'iJiy > F Getteh. d. Qfidn- 


€iia 


i>avid k r vst e . i xq e r- 


gebraueht hkr jedoch immer — woU im Sinne ernes Kotlektivs — 
ilk Plural far tn j Ollp-, Die flab bin f-n wiMea uris mitiliteilen. 
dass ein jeder der FrommeD einen „Eden“ fur sic-h selbst im Jenaeits 
hahen wir b 1 Ah pt auF gmnd dieser Ag&da, wenn sie dcm Muhammad 
bekauat gewesen Yriirc p wilrde man eher emeir Plural dea WorfcK 
ja*; erwarten + 

Im eschatologwchea Siune verwemleu die Jutleu nur aiLasefst 
Sdlter daa Wort M fur pjf p. So i. B. Pea, 94 a - TaW 10a: 
Die Wdt Lit fin tiU. Teil des p Gan Eden), der p Lit cm GO. 
Ted des der Eden iat pin tki. Ti-il dea Grhinnom (Holle). 

MidnS &-hir ha-Schirim ed. Grtahut, Jerusalem, 1897, 42a xa H L. 
! L - 'Ifl * P ~r. Auch ohne jj (s. zuvor) wird nur selten 
in diesem Sinne gebrauchr. z. Fi. Berak Mb = Rjinh. 99o mit Bczug 
uuf Jes. <i4, 3 : ,,kem Atige sah dies’ 1 damn ter sei der ”” zu 
'.e rate hen. In Lev, r, 34, 15 zu Jes, 58, ll : „Du wild sein wde ein 
bewaswrtei Garten", d.L p; „wk ein Quellort von WWrt“ r 
d.i, j ij,. Die Ujsher erwiihnten Stellen sind alter ein-r Deiitunpen 
ak gebrauchliehe Xatoen. Deim Stereo typ lautct der esi-hatologiscbe 
Ausdntck | IJ |, ; or wird fust wip ein Eigemiaiiirn gobraiirht, so 
da.is Tjjjpim zu Hiob 38, 18 p« j;- KT'jTTJ sagen ton,,tv ; s. Levy. 
Turg, \\ B, I, J46. Dagcgcn verwendet rlie chrwtliche oder die von 
ChriHU'n kiiuhggvbrAMrhtf>,wenii audi unsprung!ich jQdisehe.allefdingg 
mdit offiztdl jiidische Literatur bloas das Wort Garten" fiir,, Garten 
vitnaa. ^ (t “ a ^ Qpische Heaochbuch fed. Hemming) 32. b 
. ' ^ ~ Dus chriatliche Adambuch ile- Morgen- 

tandes {Per Kampf Adams), aetbiop. Test (cd. Tnnnpp) hat daa 

. '* 11 * Sdte. Ebengo halwii ilie apokryplu'n 

gucstiHLhen Ad.msdntftcn von Preu^ben nus dem Amieni»b«n 
iiberwtzt das U art „Gtoten“ fUr „Garten Erlen" sdir haufig. 

- Im e ® chatt>l0 * itthm Sinne gebraucht Muhammad das Wort 
^ ohm- jj*) nngemein oft. So I. 81, 13; 89, 30; If. 7H r 12; 
30, Ho u.a,; 111. 41 . 39 ; 18, 34 «, B .; | V . 2, 33 u.a.; 2, 106 *. B. 

^7 bV^ t^ b ^ b -^ un, ^ p,5iHl 

lu-Harhin ui 1SS, H . j-q?Iv ^j'nllr *’ "ir " *" *’*■ 3 ‘ ■‘••C'-ci-a lh-l .Palk. 

(ohivc n r*r *“ ▼«" ^ rro to:. - 

■Vl alt, I ver. f * ni:let sicI > w Cmi jj« ibn Abi * 







DIE NAMES t'Ml FREUDEN DES KL t HAXISC!£EN FARAlJlESES GI9 

kutet : Sie sprwhen : Nie koniEiit demand in den Garten ausser, 
daas er Jude oder Christ sci, Sollten dieses dem Muhammad wirklich 
Juden uiuf Christen geaagt ha ben ? Oder mt r ,Sie 4 ’ in VJo* Juden 
(fur sich). Christen (fiir eich} m zerlegen ? Der Text spriclit nicht 
dn fur. Audi bei deni eniten MuiLsclienpanr kotntnt vor p 

x. B. II. 20, 115; HI, 7 r 21. Diercr Sprnchgebrauch durlte wohl 
anf christliidie Herkunft hinweisen. 

Fine nndere Bexeidumng flit den aeligen Anfent halt sort tier 
Glaubigen 1st im Kurin ^ ^ reap, ^ oder A^*- 

n‘»p. ^J 1 Z.B. 1,68,34; 70,3S; 56.12; II, 37,-Ci ; 26,85 ; 

III. 31, 7. ; IV. 5, 70. Die Jiuleh gabeu pj" nie durch 
winder, wiewohl es zum Stamm ™ ein Synonym sein konnte. 
Der Targnm wiederdbt e, B, yjHy in Fs. 36 P 9 dureh ^r m ^ZZ. 
al« r py p wire! nie auf diese Weise ub+trsetzt. Das arum* 
entspridit gewohnlieh dem hubr nyi* Dock kommt im Xargiim 
zu py K 9U t 17 Jiy pn KITO’OS vor + was einem *jj-A ^ 

e □ tap rwhen wiirde, A Hein dieses diirfte wohl Paraphrase, aber 

keinc Chersetzunff sein r VgL IV EzmT, 36 6 rij^rpu^f impd-hiioa*. 
Die acthiop, (Jbersctzung m Gen. 2. 15 hat in ihrer Vorlage iiur 
fJ2 gehabtj daher W’A I' 7)1’ Zu S t 23 7lt 'Mi'A und zu 3,24 7i+ 
also „ Garten der Lust, Freudc fc \ Christlidies Adambueh 
43 ms. : ini Arab* dns + Anm. ^ 

von rIfr Wonne des Fararfiesss* Fs wild wohl anzunehmeti sein T 
daaa dm Acthiopische die unigekehrte Reihenfnlge dieserbeiden W ortor 
im arab. Original 1 vur sieh gefaabt ha ben wird T da nnr dieae eme 
Obersetzung des pj? p eein konne, Naturlich geheti diese 
Ohersetonigen aul die Septuagtnta zorOek* die j^y p durch 
TrupISctao? rpv^ wiedergibt. 1 Vulg, parmlisus voloptatia. 

Interestiunt ist I, 52, 17„ in weleham Verse Muhamniad aagt ^ 
Furwuhr die Kromtnen (warden sein) in ^ Ilier h?t . 

Wonne, fast m einem Synonyni ties janmi gewordciL, Am dnfaebsten 
ware das Waw zu streichen, urn das Wort nls Adjektivnomen der 
ge wohnlichen Phraseologie anxngleieben. At lei n die Kommeistatoren 
Ttiluir^ ZamaJjAan und Baidawi fuhren keine soldie Lesart an. 

In L (od. IV, ?} 102* 3, wo zuvor von der Pleoiiexia gesproehen nnd 
behauptet win I : Die Unglaubigcn warden wohl die Hollo schen* 

1 ^hLkirr, Ut*vhwhte f III 397, 

* VgL Fhilcn, AUtg, KrL]j.r. L M (Drutitchf themtu. t'V^n). 
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mo 

s^hen mil dom Auge tier Gewisshcit, Jic-jssl es ferner J 

k, 1 * 1 wo muter die KrkliLrer versteben wolleu : An jcji«m 

Tape alsdann werdet ihr naeh der Wonne (tier ihr cuch im dimitigra 
Lcbeii crgefeen haHt) gdrogt woolen. Vielleieht ware hier nnpobraeht 
die passive l*orni des Zeitwortea in die aktive umzuwandehi und 
zu iibersetzen : An jenem Tape aladann werdet ihrnnnhdcrWofino 
(des Gartens) fragen. D. h. naeh denjentgen, welehe im Parodiese 
sich aufhnlten. \ gl. f. 74, 12 3: In Garten werden sie (die Frommemi 
naeh den Siindern eiiiander befrapen; Was bat euch in die Hollo 
^etrii ben ' Allein auch bier vemiag man am den obrn angefuKrten 
Kurankommentatoren dieses mcht r.u bdegen. 

\on dcr Wonne in den Garten handeh IV. 9, 21 : Und Garten 
Rind fur *ie (die Fronimen), i n denselben beatchende Wonne r _~ 

iT*' ^ !l 2u den Inf'laubigcn, welehe in der Holle 

verbleiben, heisst ea L 82 , 13 and 83 , 22 : ^ Jb J_„Vl jt. was 

iik'isetzin .sei ..Siehe, die Remen sind wahrlich im Parndiese". 
dii r ■ i*t ^ =. oC», Erkenncn wirat du mif ihren 

Jj‘ Glnubigen) Angesicbtern — Jantet in I. 83, 24 — den Gian* der 
omie { — dea ParadieaeaJ; vgl Henoch 108, 14-15. 

d0r GftrtC " dpr Ewi g*»'t. des ewigen Aulenfchslte* 
m L3 ’ 16; V 8 J T T majja, xxiii, 14, jJ&I (kuratuwh 1}. 

hs irt. di«« das Paradjcs itn Gegcnaatz zu III. 41, 28. jdJ-l J*. die 
o i- as ewige Wohoung; Henoch 71, 15-16. — I. «j r JO; 69,22, 

" ■ ^ Marten* ist bei Juclnn iiur a us spliter, wsihl 

b ' k “ n “ 8 - #«' Hamidr. III. I* 

Hfill*L ' IS al» ohming' - der Unglauhigett in der 

?* ™ *«*■ v„. Zura , 1u , in „ Mi 

t H 6 r , V ” h * k™ ..WobmiDgeo" in 

"* W ' H ™ **« 'Vohni.n« dcarlbri, ^p^k™: 

iT!£•£ rT^ ^ Vers 4! I 

.SjW >.■' i»" Uoh "“” c Rfc 'Im fililabiBrn) ti' jli 
Grrrrblrn, ,W P ‘ '!"■ 22: & ® bt k "'“ n 

► „ M'inem Lhrenrang rn t^pm-liend 

’ L-A.sxeiii, 5fi! ^ 
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(ini Garten Eden) hatte, 1 wo zuvor gesagt wird : Die Rosewichter 
wejtlen in die Gehenna ^eingeflammelt' 4 . Getiaii wie 
heisst es in III. 32. 19: Ja, sie (die Glmibigen) habrn die Garten 
tier Wolmung CjCL^_- Raidfiwi z. St. II. 262 (fredmdct 1317) 

= jtJ-i ■„ <l=^ f einer von den Garten des Faradiraes. 
Dagegen gehorfc de reel he Ausdruck in I, S3, 15 nicht hterher, da 
daselbat von einem wirllidi bewohnten Garten die Rede bt* 
Wuhnungen der Au.se rwiihl ten und der Healigen im Hnnmel kermt 
Ilenoeh 41,2; Wo-hnungeH der lleiligen und Ruheplatze der Gerechten 
das. 39,4-5 Witt: .jTillHI l vgl. IV. 61,12 Midr. znta 

ed. Ruber — Agadath Shir Haabirim ed. Sehediter zu 1.4 iSwtTHTTT 
PJ? |J ‘"HTN dies aind die Koramem de$ Gan Eden; QTTB3S? D*T7FT, 
die Kammemder Holie (des Qrnimeh), Ketub. 77& T m &r\TH *7 ‘ 1 TrN> 
wo nach der Lesart des Midr, liaggiulot 269 (ed r Srherhter) pj? |12 
hinznznfugen ist. Also; Zeige mir meinen Platz im Garten 
Eden. Vgl. Joh, 14.27, wodteHe W oh mange nim Syr. )jq 1, von demselhen 
Stamme was hcissen. S, aueh Prensehen, AntiJegomena 71 

(Die Presbyter bei Irenaua Absrhn 12) + Die angefuhrten Bclcgc 
entepreohen zwor dem Inhalt* nacli deni kurnnisrhpn ^jjV 
aber der Form each wiirden sie eher mit einem ili- 1 fiber- 

y 

eiiLstirmaien. Yielleicht vcrwendete Muhammad im Zitsamnten- 

hange mit C> im Sinne von Paradieaes-Wobnung, weil im Arab, 
j ..woWn, deb aufhaJten 44 bedeutet, Kj§ ware also bier wiederiim 
eino Uknschreibimg des hebr. JTJ?, welches dem arab. jAt 
enteprfchfc; vgL oben be* Auch andere Semi ten horten ana 

1 TTO3 % sh TTEO 6 f NC p'Ttt fTHE bl -p PS : pT HFlWn ^NT 
Hut r. 3< 4. Hit b?Eup luf Koh. I-, 5 P TOTl? .Sabb. I^= r+ IS, t ; 

Koh. r. zn dflfl.- E*, r. 52 P 3- fHr brail^a Irtztm StrU«V h^ben 
hi, me. An dm bolden 4?rhl«?n?n Scrlli-n iwlllr man tpaon,. 

denn kip b^tiobcn idAh auf d^ Koli* 1 !Wt mrt, \ ltL S. +] [s. Anni^. L Aticli 

a!* Wohnort dirr Grrtfihlffi \m J* v n*m:.h k^imint IjCv. r, 27-. I t Nunip r. I P I 
Vor u, e, mil hrr.ux anf N*- 37 + 14 : Auf pri» WrkJft werdfl kh ftk- wtidfH tind auf 
Isnel^ FcrptHthm wird ihK 'frill (Wohffnnp) win. Midr. Pf- 10 B 3: 

like Yill*r dw Welt (die ErET*tf-f) batten dnr^ltwtErn Itonrim. il*** din? Wotiming 
jrm in 4tt Hbhe iHUnraeli N-in nellte, 

* Z$tii*d] im IL 202. rrwShnt eine L*’wirt l±. 

1 Si. m. KnnumxLtar zur ,13 Nfiir dim KurAn ip Mrmoifw d« la Conuniubii 
oritirialr d 4 .' VAvmMmSm l^Dlocuak^ clw SeirttPea *?t Leitrr^ No. S. 23 

* In II 38, 49 Wrtdtrn Edt-ns + .elnr PC’hiitvr EinkeKr 1 _jL. ^tnannl. 
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|*TJ? uicht mir „1\ Gone, 11 aODdtrn uiii'L „0rt r Wohnuiig" hem us. 
daher mi. »\T-'*T imd dann m 1 

Im Zug^mnu’tihfinge mil dem obeli (Jesagtcn steht dcr Terniiiiu* 
odtr . wolchef im ge wuhnliclien Gebfnuch Wohrumg" 

bcdcotet, z. B r 7, 142 l ; 11, 68 u.s,, im (MBbatoIogischen Sinne uber 
„Wolmiuig des Jenwits* 1 , , t Pamdie®“. II. 38, 46 sj'i 1 
Abraham, Isalc und Jakob gedackteu bercits der Wohnung de- 1 
Jenseits. 1 Ill. 38,37; 6, 136 \jlc ; dcr Ausgung, dcr Lobn 
dcr Wolmuiig (im Jensdta), Rbciiao III. 13, 22. 24. 42 jljJI 4 
im Gepmnata m das. Vers 25 u.s. jljJI ^jb * od« 


*J’ Jt ' f l« Aufcnthaltaort im Jenseits : III. 16. 3*2 : *28, 83 ujs, 
Im \ era 32 der erstgu Ha rm leu Sure tin del: mnn naben dcr obigen 
Pbraac jb f"*'J ' : ,inti ja wo mug ist die Wohnung (des 

Paradises) der GottesMrehtigen. Ufitei III. 40,42^ J31 J> ^ t*^ V ' 
verstebt Tabari xsiv, 40; Die behiiit daumid ihre Lentc. 
wie flcj Ilollenfeucr die ibren ; vgl, 21, 102. 9*4. Eine n ltd ere 
l4erK.in.ung des Pamdie** Uutet HI. K> f 26 ; 6, 127 f >Ul jb, 

Kauadte Fried™, d«s ffeik wozu Zamabsarl 1,311 <J-I 2. jb. 
\g]. f’hag. 126 ; Der siekitte Hiuimel *Arah$t, in welcbcm Schiitw 

~ hr f er ™ * ind * O-n. r. 30,4-38. 12 „ Gen. IV 15: 
Du vnrst zu (lumen Eitem uoch totem rhl?Z kommtn, d.h, Gott 


L A I ' !l l M XulBtn J>-* t™n *hg*lditi*tl liedcutrt den 

Ka ™''" ™ i( ™- «**■» «ta* daronaWen. b.U< 

.D,W0HnW 

H. MV 1 *her Zh n^rlT^ * ^ R "H**"* Mt *’ 

i*. A7-S, fGhu allrnijng, e j n( , < 65 * 0 , jb its 

"-tzrtz j ::t * -***. i» m it 

T»b. ^ 

riio^^ir 1 tkir Aehk r -«- '2-» o«V h. rma hto -sa 

fJ^n. lU t r . tr 1>Sa - lD P*- 13ft. * Wini i« 

31 S3, wo pnx jor^lSTtL T ; r> W * 6 * ... l*- 

Turi*, Wurtb, II, 23£ «. rL f . - £ J| Imtu-hrn Tcrmimi- Im-I E^vy, 

.. , ftr d,r ,n ™l*n«lio 3eh. 

Slira. ]. ri 4 Z1| 2 m 8ft =<Il B 

.. ~y -" L ”• * j'* -1 " r—■ 
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teiltff ihra (Abr.) die frohe Kunrte mit. dass sein Vliter an derlrTmftigeti 
Welt, Jim Gan Eden, teilbaben wird. 1 

In IIl, 35 r 32 lautet der Name des Paradises ini Oegensafcz 
zu das. Vets 33; mUH 1 jb p eigent-lich ^Wohming deg 

StanddrfcesA II. 44, 51 : Siebe* die Frommen (befinden £ieh) am 
festen Ort ^v# 1 *UL, wonmf Vers 52 folgt J J. 

Tab, xxv, 74 bemerkt dazu, dass die letzteu Worfce soien eine 
Cl^rsetzung. Erb Inning der emtenen. Vgl, II 25 p 26 

* im Parodies einen festen. .sir heron Wbhnpiatz bahen, I in 
Parodies h ft hen die G limbi gen due achone Mittaggruhe J-a* 
das. und befinden sich die Gefiihrten der Reehten (= die GlUnbjgen) 
unter doragnlosen Lotosbaiimen j JU I, 56, 27.—Ob audit 

JL 17* 81 pli* kierher gehbrt, soil imentscbieden blciben.— 

SanL ; Bern eh. 34b 5 ; An deni Ort (des Farad leses), 

wo die Rettigen deb aufhalten* button siett selbst die FrouuiLsten 
nicht auf.* Sifre m Dent. L 10 ; Jalkut ha-Muchirl zu Ps T In* I 
beisst es : Rs gibt sieben Abteilungen von Gerechten im Gan Eden, 
die eine hoher a h die andete; , . + die siebente Abt&ilung geinuss 
Ps. 24. 3 ,,mid wer durf an seiner heiligen -Stitt* QB03 steheft f“ “ 
Vielleicht ist aucli mit R killing * anztinchmen, dass IL 54 1 55 
J-Jl-* t eine Bentmining des Purodieses seL Gen. r, 15, 4 7 M IV. 13®* 2 

deutart TO© : pj? p '■p*" 1 - VCC*.- D« Pinadtes ist auc-li dUJ 
II. 76 + 20genannt. was wobl mit Maebt, Anaeben wiedergegeben vrerden 
sell wie 2® + 1 18 , Im Garten solleii auch Gebaude mit *_j 
O betdmcner, Spvisezimmer sein III. 39, 21 u.a. 

An drei Stcdleti gpriebi tier Kuran von Doppelgarten in einer und 
derselbon Sure, J. 55. 46 : Und liir den, der furobtet *->j ^LL s ist ein 

j£^- (Dual}. Doppelgarten fvorbereitet). Das, 54 j ] j 

1 l^km-h lob und .S^'h^l tob I« St. ](■#+& pF 

* T*b, 3tijd + S2 = cik 

1 S. J*lk. IkAMmbSH stu Jw. 57^ ID. 

* sr?f c'^s; z'f-TY ptstjt rerpr 'brzn .ixi. ray?D3) z^-a. 

1 r'srzcj ro . . , Tta ?*rab tt y& j:n r^t* ba ninz rzn 

im" z’"-- cif' *a i-T z z'Snpj. 

1 Bi’ilrlpp zur EM'klE^ig^ (Im JftlsEti f. 

’ Z»ni. n, 423 . ftjhrt rttir Lwart afli* an. 

* Fr»nkel v AniJn. Frrmctw. 11. Tab. MXl 7. J. - 

1 Hurchvils U.O. ,1, L -S, XkIacd, NVif knlabanipcJic IiuK-hriftae ASVG- xl) II l 
m dsr Marls I H?rm . 
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imd die Friiclite des Di.ipjH-!£arton,s sind nahr (zmn Ptliieken). Das. 62 
u*J und auhkt jenen (noth) ctin Dnppelg&rten, Man 
br&ucht sic It aber ilbc r dfeju-n DoppefeurTen den Kopf nit-lit zu 
ZL'rbrei'hpn, was dereelbe ins \ erhaltnis aur offer bedtaten 

mnge. Di^in mil Kecht behauptet Nfrlifeke, ..diiss hfer dir Pilule 
dem ttetme zij Liebe gebratirht buhL***— Allein aueti die Juden 
™aen von rtinem klrinen Garten un Gan Eden ; s. oljrn. 

In II. 2$, II win! de r Gan Eden m i tiefet einen Pro mdwort cs 


Paradies, be^idmet t * nber II, (?), IS. JOT wird Ct tf* 

gebranrht, Em Zunan no enhance mit diesem gehort hierlier 
wiederttm cm andcrer Xamcn fife der im KuriUi HE. 3A\ 14 
votkomnit, nsknilkh j t die Aue* Er geliort 211 den wbteii 
arabischen Name 11 fiir . fc grline (bunte) Pliitze^.® ™ 

t^diatologisdien >inne. wfe es hfer verwendet ward, kann nur eine 
ttwractadn- von L, win, etwa wie das oben erwihnte ^ 
Lborsetxung von py ist. Muhammad gebmueht jedoclt in 
IIL 42,21 jd' oU,j, die Aucn d<* I’aradu'sw, Vpl. Sibyjlinen, 
Prooidittui m , r ibr ffrunende Garten dew Paradiesea". Xwb ein 


anderea Wort fur Paradiea verwendot Unujj* xsiv. 4 J~^ X - der 
Garten , dieses ist skherlirh niebt ft mini.sib. Dio ta|mudi*dt- 

midrosimhi I.iterattir keniit niuht das Wort u”£ im raehstologi^n 
Smne fiir Paradis Aueh in Clag. 146: Vkx traten in den =“£ 
Pin, bedeutet nwht tl sie traten in den Garten Eden ein" ( s+ondem 
, \ lifer einr Bs-zckrhimng fiir die Beachaftignng rail cineni 
inyat^hen Studium fiber don Tronw^n MU> {&. Anf*). 

1 *»“*? Jst “ '*" ™ Christen Wnnteten Literati* due Wort 

’ T f . " **Wht; «. «ben. 

l <tr ii ’ rfi K ’ m Paradiese viol Freude und Giiick jsibt, 

L 11 ^T. j^l; II. 37 ( 38, fJiJ jji.ll ; (ill III 42, 2 l JLiifl 

f fi °. T lbs Pflrfl,liM ein I. 78, 1] ; die Oefiikrten 

deasclbon hoi-^on somit jjjf 1 i.ll n 23 t J |3 u . 8 . 

Dir Ha am den das Paradies emnimmt, jst unendlich ivie die 
" r HimmH and dor Erde: IV. A, 127; 57, 21 
V S U,uipftlirt, *«, Pts . Ke WA te A SB.M 


1 Orat h. d, ^ ril1 al 

im m! H " Wl dJ(wl 


Won. ps 


* Knuakrl, Ai*m. Ficmd*, ]40. 


». Jonniug*. lexicon to the Syr. N.T., 
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des Gan ms.w. Syr- BiiruckapokalvprLe 51, 11 Hpricht von derf weitcn 
Rftotflen de^ Ikradieses ’ 59, 8 von der Grosse desselben, In 48, 50 
befindefc sick das Fandirc ,,in jcner eudlosen Welt'\ 

Zwiachen Paradies und Holle ht ein Yorhang* eine Schelde ^,-1^ 
votlinuden, auf der 111- 7, 41/ gernirmten Stelle rind 

Lcute, welclie man dumb Merkmale erkermt jjfDip 
Bedeutung des Wor+es '' ist not h nicbt ersrh lessen ; Horovitz 

a.a.O.8. Vidleicht 1st es eben der OrL wo aieh die Gluiibigen iinflmlten 
und ala aulche erkannt werden, wxdiir das lingcflihrte 
spree hen wiirde. Oder sollte der Plural uJ >\VI eine Nnehbildung 
des Naniens des siebenten Himmek Chag. 1 2b mit 

BeiziignnhtDe auf Eis. HS. 5 Targ. das.) aeiii ? 1 Dort sullen rich 
u.a + die Seelen der From men an [batten* Ini riav. Ilenochburh xx, 3 
vi-ini der zeknte II inn tie I rp Arabat'\ xxh, 1, .,Aruvoth“ gcit&nnfc. 

Den (Hanbigen stehen die Tore des Faradieses often: 

II. 58, 50 : III, 39, 73. Dnrrii alle Tore t re ten zu ihnen Engel ein : 
IIP 13, 23. Vgl. IV, Ezra 8, 52 *,Fiir euch isfc das Paradies ernffnet^. 
Test, Levi 18 : Und Got! selbst wird die Tiiren ties Paradieses offnen. 
Gen. r. 33, 0 zu Gen. 8, 1J : Der Taube Noahk warden die Tore des 
Gan Eden geoffncL Sabb, 1196; War (nach Sehlnsfl einer 
vorgetragenen Eulngie des Vorbeters) bra Pig „Amen i+ erwiedert, 
dem off net man die Tore des Gan Eden — Chag. 126: Im siebenten 
Hinimel Arafcxjt (s. obeli) l>efinden rich n r a r aueh die DienstengeL 
Ketub. Uttnj j Wenn der Fromm e vom Diesseits scheidet, kommen 
ihm drei Pei hen von Dienstengeln entgegm, wo von die cine ihm sagt 
(des. 57, 2) , n komme in Fried cn" (ins Pamdiea) u&w. 

Nach III. 39. 73 werden die GottesMrchtigen in Sdiureti 1 
gefiihrt werden bis sie ins Pa radios gelnngen, Nach Vers 71 das, 
warden die Unglikubigen el ten falls in Snharen in die Ildlle getrieben 
werden, H. Lieil r. m 5 t 8 : Diese sind die sech^ig Gruppen der 
Frammen, wdche im Gan Eden outer dem Lebensbaum verweilen 
and sich mit der Toni Ijeschaftigen. 1 Midr, m Pa. 11.7: Sieben 
Ahteilimgen von Frommen aind batimmt vor dem Heiligen, gelobt 
J?ei er. einsf m erseheinen * * . Jede Abteihmg bat einu fiesondere 
Wobnung im Gan Eden. Diesen werden daselbst die Frevler in 
der Hblle gegeniitiergestellt. 3 

1 L-b^r drrmrti^ Lnut^r^likbun^ n. Itarth* Etym. § S- 

1 'Til pr ^ r^cri7 c , P*tt bis nvrsn z'tso rrx. 

1 'ur Tjwf? n "5T” t'thx *rti? p nina xx» 
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In das Faradies ,,emtreten, liihren oder pefi'ihrt vrerden' 1 vrird im 
Kuran dumb das Verbum Jio atisgedriickt. z. B_ I. 89, 30; 
II. 19, 61 \i.s. Jm Rabfeiniachen wird hJerffir CZZZ verwendet. 
>. Gen. r. 9, 9 (vgl, die Lesarten in dcr Amiga be Theodors das i. 
Derech Eiez suta i Ende. In B. mezds 1146: Und er {der Prophet 
Mjbs) fiilirte ihn (omen Geldirten) in den Garten Eden 

ein. In III. 39 . <3 wind .L, verwendet. Taanit 326: hum ztim 
Gan Eden an IV. 3, I3fi : Im p anidi(St fiinp Au fnnhm 

(hndenj. D*m Frommen ist das Paradies nahe *_ilj I. SI. J3 HA 
Das Vcrweilcn, WoWn fin Pnmdiese wild III. 39. 74 durrh 
uujigedriii. kt. Dus euigc, unniifhorliehe Verbteiben duselbst jut dutch 
d ™ S ' amm ^ 11 »• 78 „... ode, „« h vraUirkt Jlln . k ,i1 


V. 98, T o.». boBiolo,,. D tm F „ mmeo js , pumlira v<|n vorae 
ho^n berttan* „ -iri d.fii, det St8m „ M v ,„ end „ : 

. ," 11 l9> fi -’ 6*1*1 dies, Rratimmimp "eheim vnr. 

Vfil. »u. Boruol.potJ. «. 49; IV. Ea, 8. 32. ni ,loo EWota 
T™’" »*“t“ wird do, Umm ^...powandt: III. 

• n '., "**““• .■»«l«en in Host, dna Fundi*. 

r^ J . ! p Jcni4 - Pes 1 n> p irm ,,Io, y ; B—. 

£L'££?T- ih '^~ . .. in Boat* 

Cf^ h , "' p t ™ b ;- «■ ) Om UJen. tv, di«o SW 

. r™“’ PtalJ * D " > L 'h« >«» do, Offcnb. 315. I. Dob El„m„ 

«-• f> : III. T, iv. 5 T 6 

T!^“ *"!">«* «i* Horovit, bb.0. 8 : 

Friirlito niebt iohlon” ^ «“"*•*» *M<» «ul d» 

nncii tvm ~J— Vft-u-i i , ’ t alp ^ 1 votl selbst, und da fur 

™ g^maekTw^irsolltrftU di ^ *>* 

fremden Vorbitdem betrefls rJ "i. f , d ' e zu hdtoo ™ ch 

gicgeai^tadd^ im p» rEU i; t ' i 'wliraesweihet oder der Schmimk- 

inholtsiolj,.,, Abhardlu^’Jjdml" ^ 

be^jtdmfcih^m iCdie^^ T 'f ^ Amt ^ ni * aonderr ' “ Ur}j 

sein noli. Knt t 5 H 2CJ <) U 
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Goit babe Xoe und den Sejnen zu essen uad trinken gegeben Rack 
tier Art {des Esisens lmd Txinkcns) des Jeneeits SI™ 
damst sie erfahren, waa sis verbren haben. Vgl. ausserdem B_ Barm 
156 L ; Pes, rabb. (ed. Friedmaim) 1© f. s 286 u,a. sum materidlen 
Sinn dieses A usd rucks. Lev. r. 18. 3 : Deremst wild der Heilige, 
gelobt .sci er T pine Mahlzcit TT^ E fiir die Frommch im Gan Eden ver- 
aii-staltcn. Tank. (Ende Lev.): Ich we hie euch vor dem A u font knit 
in der Hoik ratten* werde eudi uber (mi Gan Eden) den Tisch decken 
mir Bcziehung auf Px 23, 5. Ex. r. 45. 6: Die Propketen ha ben die 
Mablzeit geaehen . . , 8, auck Emit. 54ri ; Subb. 153a* Targ r m 
Kob. 9, 7 : Dex Herr der Welt wird eiiist jedem Frommen besonders 
sagen, geh + geniesse in Freuds deine Spcbe, wdche dir wisdergegeben 
wirtl fiir die Spebe, die du dem hnngrlgen Armen und Uugluckticheo 
vcrabrcirlit hast ; und trinke gnten Mutes den Wein, der fiir dich 
ini Gan Eden anfbewahrt ist *j*7 fiir den Wdn usw. 

Ex, r r 25, 8 ; + , , zn selien den ged.eckten Tisch im Gan Eden . . . 
Er bringt ihnen Frilchte vom Gan Eden nnd -speist Bie vom Lelxns- 
baiun. Teat. Levi 18 ir und wire! den ibdbgen zu essen geben vom 
Holze des Lebeiis**. 

Die Aisschauungen iilter das Leben im Jensvtts* iiber das Verwcilen 
im Pumdiese waren ursprim pilch auch bei den Jit den efaer .sinnlieh 
als idcalLstiseh vorhanden siewcaen. Die Idealisieriing kam erftfc auf ? 
al.H sick die diesbeziigbehon Ansehainihgeti theologisch-teligius 
gelau texts habeiL Aber thick in gpattfrer Zeit Mug es wold vom 
Antor ab r welche von den beiden Ansirhten er sick rudgen mackte. 
Dfeher komnit es p class man a nth alttitSB Gut nebeii j tinge rem oft 
sfrehen Itesa. Die eechatogiacMmaterisIle Auffaasung ist et>en cin 
Ahbikl eitier frllheren Peritxle p das man innnrhmal nock trudierte. 
So z. B. 1st in der idealistbclicn Aidffl^Hung Ber. l?o t Kalla r 2 : 
,Jrs dcr kiinitigen Welt gibt's kein Effien, kein Triitken, keine 
Fortpflanzuug, kein Handel* kerne Eifessueht, kein Hass, aondem 
die Frommen nitzen in Kronen aaf ihren Hauptexn und ergotzen sick 
am Glanzc (der gdttljcken) Majeatat^“dje polemiscke Spitze sicktbar T 
wclcte gi^gen diejenigen geriehtet i^t, die umgekebiter Memung waren. 
Die alters Meinung war aomit — wie ohen bercits zu sehen war — 
im Jenseit^ gibe e& ein Essen und Trinken u.s. 

Die Fremlen, dieder Glaubigtn im Pardiese hjirren. sind natiirlich 
naeh dex HoiTnmig^ dem Verla n gen, auch der iibertriebenen 
phantastifldien Selinsuekt dcs im Diesaeita geplagten Menaehen 
gezeiclmet. Im beLasen, wasaerurmen KlLma ist vor alieni Sehatten 
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uinl fnschps Witter erwEinseht. Da her ist der Sc hut ten 
P[. jy± ties (rattens nahe Tiber (Jon Frontmen, wekhe sicb daseltwt 
aufhnlteii : I 56 . 29 ; [L 76 , If; 36 . 50 ; [I|. ] 3 . 3 , 6 : [V. 4 . *1 
Jorui. Sf,ta 7. 4 : Demin* wml dor Heitige, -oJobt sei cr. den Gewtw 
tronen omen Sduvtten rj „mach«m“ am Schatten dor Gorechton 
J*™ 1 K6h - "■ 12 veKrtan den). Die oben angefiihrte Agudu mw 
. l< ' r _ 7J1 tj " ^ J B iinoh 1 Die Frontmen foe linden sich ini 

Wton Eden .mter dem Rehatten d*, UbttutoS. Sifre ZU 

’ , **■ 3 : , Gl>tt z ^ v Most die Paimenstedt. d.fo. or zoitrte 

linn den Gan Eden, wo die Gcrerhfcen tm fvliatten lustwandoln* Die 
GtHtesfurditigen befinden aich in Garten und Qudlon j ^ I, .>1, 15 ; 
II. 44. -i>: 15, 4o orler Wmenttonen 4 [| ,11 54 Gott 

verschafft ouch Girten. vemchnftt ctich Wrt™ H. 71. 11. Elite 
aelir haufige Pi irase „ t , dass das Paradis durehriesclt von Wrrh^ 
baehon ad: II. 20, 76; III. 16, 33; IV. 2, 23. Tank 

cd. Luhor, HT!. 4: Ala Lohn dafiir. da* Abraham (Gen. 18. 4) 
.semen -asten \Wr voraliroielite, wild auoh aeinen Nrnchkommen 

■ emnta tier ^fcetl word on [Jos. 30. 25). Zu den 

raraUeJen s. das, 4^, 

Dm andiautarte gerieBcn jj voo j. m ih „ n ||>r 
Hm mbt; \j£, OHl* WS I. 52 . «, 

ft (as hpciw). wm sic xuaaeheq : III. 15. 33; 42, 21. tew*. 

US* ■■ m. <», 43 . Dh. a&m fa. 

r ls r#' ■■ HI 13 . 35 . O.ttl.tBbricriJridiHj. 
“, " 1 " Vo '“ r « J Jj beitinrot: II. 3 * 41 ) I (35 57 ) ■ IV 55 II 

t , T 7 ™ : h *• » Slit Fleiadl 

von V rigelii J, i, , ** r 

zucrreiclienl 55 54 ^iine V' " ‘ D|e ^ ®Vlkhto sind loidit 

Mnn ... ’ 1 alrmai, Granatapfe] jUjj dus. Vers lid. 

Bewlmffenheii, noin dcT A^^ *“ ' mmt0tlidll ‘ r 

' ^ > ' ,hd den irfJisehon ftlmlieb ■ IV 3 <*3 So 

;** ™ •**•»' im I u 

Die Venorgung findet do, Morse™ mid d™ vi ’ V 

V °". «^ ini Ptem Honig, voo 

iindert: IV 17 Ifi l" r - r L '' li ‘ l ^ ren G^bmack nirlit 

• P " ,l,ch “*■ **»»*-A W» Wdn^Artcn 
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uml keine Wetnberge witc'j I. T8 + T 32. Die Tmuben 

hingCEn fiber den From men sum leichfcen Anfksen II. 76 t 14. 

Man vcrabreicht ihnen in ScIiQsfleln und Rechern von Gold, die wils 
der Mensch begehrt imd die Augcn erpotzt effaalten: jh* 

llj ^J&Yl IL 43. 7L Im Parodies 

giWs gefiillte Becker JUi rUf" I. 78, 34 ; man remht sie einmider 
LIT 14 A 1 . 52 , 23 * Unsterbliche Knaben reichen 

Hum pen, Krige imd Becher von ehiem Bom dar; 
i y M jn* ,jr^ I 56, 17-18* Dor Trunk 1st weiss und suss: ilk-. 

JJJ ; oline Scbwindel und doch win! man davon nsdit berftuflcbt: 


p* Y| l|i V IL 37 T 44-6, Die Masse der 

silbemen Berber und Flaschen hestimiuen die GHubigeit sclbst: 
■* ^ 

I^JLfc j^i jjJ ; es wird ihnen gebeten ein Bee her, dessen Mi-sehunp 
Ingber ana der Quelle SaJsabTl genanrit; es bt ein reiner Trunk : 
^ Cl^ IL 76. 15-21. 

Hier moge nodi fiber jy einiges ervvJIhnt werden. Muhammad 
Ins Paradies einkeliren die Glauhigeti mitsamfc ihrer Naeb- 
kommenachafl; ji ^ UaJL* : l, 52. 21* Die Manner mit Lliren 

Gattinnen: .Jk-jjjjj N. 43, 70. Mit ihren Vltcrfu Gattinnen 
und ihrer NnchkommeiLschaft III. 40, 8; 13, 23. Mann sowoht 
wie Weib: Jil ^ jTi Ul 40, 43’ IV. 4. 123. Die Glaubigen 

beiderlei Geachlcchts ; C>V_uJh*J^ D . 57, 12 ; 48 h 5 ; 9, 73. 

Die Guttinnen Hind dort frei von jeder natiirlirhen IV 

snuberkeit IV. 2 S 23 ; 3. 13 ; 4, 80* Die gliiubigen Manner werden 
dort verlieimtet werden (wohl aoeser mit denen, mit welclien sie 
schnn im Dksseits verlieiratet warm) mit jy t- 50, 17/; 
11. 14 h 54. Da daa Wort ^y m den aemitbchen Sprachen (liebr*, 
anb. + ayr., a ram,) ti weias “ bedentet, $o erkliiren diesea Mort schon 
die arabfliichen Philologeo „aehr weiaa'*, das Weiase dea Auges bei 
selir acti warden Pupillen £i ffabarl ssvii + 13), Diler ,,drssen An gen 
gross sand; <ler Rand dra Weisaen, wo das Sebwar^e abatiebt^ vde 
efcwa die Flflgsl de* ^ J (Tab. _txiii, 33). Aueh die Neueren, 
^uletzt Hornvit k a.a.O. 2: .,Di^jenigelX + in deren Augen da.s Weisae 
iind dita Schwarze stark hervorttsten^ 1 . Wie ^oll it® da.^ ..Sebwar2C x \ 
das d&s Wichtigste bei der Sch unbelt tier ,, Sell war zangigea" ist, in 
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die Wurzel j**- „ weiss' ; hifeingelegt werden kunnen l Dug j ^ 
ak , T weiss'■’ in atter Zoit bereits veretanden wunte, be wrist am 
beaten die von Jnb. XXV, 75 zu 44, 54 angefoLrte Lesart ^ 
ngraDweias" st. J-c Drr lieriihmte Philologc Al-Asma i 

(739/831) soil nach L.A. V, >99 -csapt haben, er aW nkbt. w*a 
Of - " ^ -^J 3- bedcuten sollto. Vielleiclit ware mit Ivdnig. 
I^bigeb&udfi llj 49 anzunehmen, dnsa ^pj ( ■■p*. «|-> |fo*. 

cavum h foramen zu den *'j? Stammen gehflre. ' JJ9 . kdimto dann 

bfbr. H2j5j <'-‘,'1. aurli rkbn) urspriingliulj die natiirhrhe 
Bezoiclmiing fur „feminn“ (Frau oder Maddum) geweseq «in. Erst 
aIs d ^ se B™fc*inwig in Yr-rpessenheit genet, identifiderte man dieses 
J 2\ m iT Ji&r ” W(1|is woher notgednmgeu „das Schwarze im 
Wasson' entstanil. Das Wort bci aluirabischen Diclitem 

(von Hoiovit* gemmmelt) tind im Kuran wiiide |ctrt deq rmfachen 
Sum erhnltcn : Wdb, Mfidehen. Du Wort ^ Mfa* wie im 
^euhebraischen, *. B. Ketub. 61«: Dio Fran, die Ahrend ihrer 

TT?** ***’ Scbilrt Kinder -V - 

f™*’ , N “ Zir V 'l^ P* -*"■*«*“ v 0n einrm Mamie; 
(so nucli emigen Kommenhitoren). 

Au„h Jie Utere noch nichl gdSutwto Fjch.tobgie drr Juden 

IT" ' n ***** im *■**■• »■ B.S.S*. h»t »ohl 

css uS’SLtef (d ” w r rr 

hl^T I, 7 ”*■ Weta). AS «, zur 0rnhp8> 

R ' — - *»• ™ «« Ab»I»l 

—71,..*/ '7 “ ' U *™ to* .1... ih„ ■>.; 

a3!;? e ‘7t' , Er *•* ,hm . Biuiiinah Mcfc , „ m Ei» B .» g . 

e* in jenor \\ eft keinon lirwon Trir-t> p . „ , 

png hinaiis. Dio letzten Siita wo||« * oH ^ *“* “ h * UHti 

der Legend. aWhwSchen. ‘Abodi^l « L EindrUt k 
Ooaehvnkdom Bar Beffifc (aufa^^urt^ ein 

ihrem. d.h. der Heidon) Foiert«e iodeq, f = 

an diesom Tage koinen Gotzondien’rt f n " trp[be 

Ienst - Indt ™ « ln?i ihm anknm, f»nd 

1 Nuirh Dtrerh pivk stuifl | tF(.h ilP i di: 

in Mrn Gun EJp n rip,t™i,. n . [ n 0 ^ C "?' ,3h " n<K h !hr« Lrl.cn,* 

Ur*b> Jenariti. G»„ jjj pn i^^ Lra(J ^ n fep " I m ^ n d *rf ^ lU^bnu«sb von 
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denaelben bin an seitten Hals miter Rosen sitzend ; iiadcte 
Biiblermnen standeu urn ihn faemin. Da sagte {B, SeSak) zu ihsn : 
Habt ihr (Judeu) etwaa derartiges m der kunftigen Writ I * * . 
Darauf sagte Rnb Papa, er bitte ihiu dock sagen sol ten (ju, wir bnheu 
derartiges), sick anf Ps. 45, 10 heryfead, ,,Konigstochter sind unter 
demen HArerosfrftueE. es sfcekt die Beischlflferin 211 deiner Reck ten 
in OpbirgokP'. 

Eh soil liter noch die nicrkwEIrdige Agada JeriiA Megilla It (736) 
11. Pa rail angtfELhxt weiden : Dereinst wird dor Heiiige, gelobt sei er, 
™ Reigenfiihrer iur die Frontmen seiu. 1 Es wild auf 

Pa. 48, 14 mV"- verwii^eii, wo cb Ketsh erwaknt 

wini Dir L Frammen zoige! auf ihn (Gott) mix dom Finger and sEigen 
(das. Vers 15): tl denn er 1st Gott, unset Gott, er fi'tkrt tins rHEn& 
- - *" Dieses Wort wind vers^hiedeotliek Licdeutet ; damn ter erhidfc 
sick nock eine Dent ting wie dieae Madchen. Der 

urspriingbehc Text wusste also von eineni Tanz der Frommen mit 
Mldehesi im Jensdts unter Mitwirkung Got res ah Dirtgeuten* Di e 
spateren Talmudt&ten, detien dieses m hadnisek klang, bemUbtcn 
sii-k dem Wotto rf^?V atl dere De nt tinged zu gebenu Dm ursprting- 
lichen Text hat man wohl mit Afagicht verwomn und cine sannlose 
W iedcrkolimg ( 3 . daa r die gauze fttelte) zust.iiidegebraeht, uni den 
sckjecliten ELudrutik. den er liervorrufen musste. zu dimpfen, 

HorovitE, Jacob folgend,* bohnuptet, MoJpmim&d babe das 
Freadenleben, wie es die altanbiscfaen Dichter schildeni, mitsamt 
den hei lhnen verweiideten Ausdriicken fist die Puradicsesfrcudcn 
boiintzt. Allein es 1st bekannt T wie aucit Homvttz selbst zngibt t dass 
diese Dichter dun liaiL^ koine Kemitnisvon der Existent eines Parudieses 
batten, Soviel wir Muhammad ken non, wisseti wir, da hs trotx seiner 
Schwtichen, er rb uberaiis eraster Mann gewesen ist. Es zienit sel-Il 
daiu-r kaum anzuneluneti, er tuibe von ..Himkrlsii ei ger-R 1 1<leni L sein 
Pa mdses sick ansgenmlt, Audi die oben erwahnten rabbinisdun 
Btellen, ivelcbe viel Ahnlichkeit mit denen Muharijinads verraten, 
spreched offendcbtLirh dngegen. Diese sind gewisa von t> Bfcikel- 
SEingerti'" gsinz nnabhangig gewesen. Wenn Miibnmmad tbi^selben 
Fremdworter gebmueht + die die vorislamiseben Diebter verwenden, 
so muss er sic nickt dieaeii entleknt haben T sondera diese wnren 

1 Mklr. IS. 4S fuist hi mu ZZTSS bn rTSpTJ t|pf Keilige* gtflobt w-i rf, Unzt 
mit ihmn + 

* 8. dm AufoAlf ton Cif^rz Jawk ^tif itanhrWngd in O, Him-wmiti, 

Litteru Urii-nt. Hut t Si, Jairunr l\MK 3-15. 
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l*mts bcim iimhisclien Volte hdnusch gew*wn. Da nun Muhtnunid 
dip Freuden des Diraaeits auf da* Jeiueha fthettrug, mussste tr sdhst 
lerstimllii'h f ' lr|| 'T sulci c*n Redcweine sirh, iM-dirneti, 

1 ^ ^ ufhiTidetoain pint's Puradiesps iiberhmipt Hiwje di<- 

versthwdenen Xampn d esse) ben hat Muhammad von Christen BUtl 
■Tii'ii !i cntnommen ; ™ dip Freuden. wetche in ihm verteilt wenlen. 
anis'fnflt. hat er wie andi die Juden in Mtertr Zeit - d. ni Volk* 
entiiommeii, utn semen Gtiahigeti pin sjnnlidldrbhliclu'S Hild vooi 
Wien imJensetfazu entwwfm. Fine tWogwch-sittlkihe VowteUiing. 
™ sm bpi Judcn und Christen aich krwtallisiert hatte, wnr ihm - 
VlplI,l ' cbt “ udl hint'll Informntoren — un*ugaup;]ich. 











Notes on the Miscellanea of I-Shan 

By Lionel Giles 

V LL Students of Chinese mu at lie grateful to Mbs Edwards for 
^ introducing them to this quaint and little-known work of the 
poet Li Shang-yin (see BttJL S*O.S. 9 voL v; pp. 757-35), Not only 
has she given a vigorous and idiomatic rendering of the sayings, but 
she has also had the courage to include the Chinese text, transcribed 
from the T'ang ini luting a work which is not likely to be in everv 
reader's library* I cannot agree, however, with her remark that “ the 
meaning of the sayings seem* dear enough f \ There are quite a 
number which appear to me decidedly obscure, and in some cases 
(though not many in proportion to the whole) I would venture to 
question the translation offered by Mbs Edwards. Hence the following 
notes, which have been made purely in the interests of scholarship 
and are not, 1 hope, chargeable to that ” stupidity ” ($£ jgj) which 
according to Li Shang-yin leads one to ]$C ^ 3S ?(P ^ 

11 gt> out of one s way to assail another person s work pr * f mav add 
that the translator herself has kindly written to assure me that she 
would welcome the discussion of any doubtful points. 


I & ^ M 44 A>r> r Apiin I" 

This does not suit any of the sayings grouped tinder tlie heading 
so well as the literal translation, ih Won't come ! >r The mtoticated 
guest and the kleptomaniac obviously won’t come to my good-bye to 
their host. Mbs Edwards must take the words to mean li won’t la? 
invited again PT f but this b straining them too far. 

^ R $tL A Noblemen’s servants being dunned. M This, 
1 think, should be : ss Noblemens servants when sent for," They are 
too haughty to obey the summons. 


El. ZfZ #0 fj§ " Incongrwtu #** 

3- ^ Sf ®t * ^ V (Buddhist) disciple addicted to drink " 
Comparison with IN. 3 ; fff fff fdC B& 211 tfc When a priest takes 
to drink he breaks his vows " + shows that the above must mean 41 A 
Buddhist disciple not addicted to drink ’. The cynicism of this 
saying b paralleled by that of XXXV, 12 (to be discussed later). 

T- fif ^ i “A pork butcher reciting scriptures." Here 
the point is missed if g is taken to mean 11 Classics " (see Mcss Edwards" 
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footnote) instead of " Buddhist afttrus ", The incongruity, of t i mirse, 
arises from the BnddhUt prohibition against the taking of life, 
e- i± £ m & f£ ' A village elder riding in an open chair/' 
Miss Edwards says that ;& fjj is “ peculiar to military officials \ 
thereby identifying it, apparently, with & & (see Oils Dirt. 1341), 
The former, tout- not tile latter phrase is given in the P'ci iren yunfit^ 
It seems 10 me that a cool chair should he one protected against 
the sun by an awning, m opposed to the ordinary open chair. But 
on such a point 1 moat defer to those with greater experience of the 
country, 


HL 3£ tfl “ Shameful ” 

Surety this correspond* rather to our “ shameless "* 

' - Pt feff ^ Ift ’The newly wed care teas of the proprieties/* 
He f* and in VI ( I read if u bride iP instead of “the newly-wed + \ 
which would include both husband and wife. 

£& 7 JE # "A virgin forgetting the conventions/' 
This should rather be : ’’ A virgin giving rise to gossip/' t-hat is. getting 
herself talked about. 


\ I I, ffj (i ** Against the Grain " 

Better, perhaps, Thing* that can't la 1 helped/' The Minium 
Kxt h h ^ not permissible " , winch does not seem so good, 

1 Q & jfl! M " Exchanging visits in the heat/' This should 
be : Receiving visitors in hot weather/ 1 Chinese etiquette makes 
it necessary to go out to meet one’s visitors. 


\11I, |Jd “ Resrmlittncea * f 

TO fU ffi k fiS f M M ^ ** A raven, like a hard-tip scholar, 
croaks when hungry and cold/* To make the meaning dear, it should 
be explained that denotes not only the civ of birds hut the humming 
over of verses in tin- act of composition. 


1X ^ 4* M “ Better Left Alone " 

in an tf*•-mta Wider thb, teeing M must betaken to mean 

ZTr. f-ili- with": « i, one of 

_ g.ven in Kang Hsi. Cf, XXXV, fi: ^ m fs i\\ & 

bimh who can plough and maid* who can weave M W < 

wa^iJLf.* " 11 B “ "' h ' n * srhoW “ k - *• *"* 
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¥ « is not “ trade ,B in the sen.se of buying and selling, but 
s ' a trade H ; that is to say, an occupation involving manual labour, a 
handicraft. 

XL fg A ** Tantalizing ” 

Si Vexatious f1 b a closer rendering, and at the same time it covers 
tie sentences better, e.g. ’inability to get rid of a worthless poor 
relation fS * 

1. iS 0ft W- SE Mi " Happening upon a delicious odour 
when cue's liver b out of order.” 

ti Pje is i£ a tasty dish "* There is uo reference to the sense of 
smell. 


XII. ik * tffi “ TAe Name rmihont the Reality mT 

Miss Edwards is very felicitous in tier rendering of this difficult 
heading, but the savings that follow would be improved by the 
insertion of the word “ real M _ e,g. li A host who escorts a guest no 
further than the door is not a real host/' 

XV. M A In “ EmggemHem ” 

Better, “ Misleading Statements/ 1 

a ft ^ n m To say that an officials service-record is 
taken into consideration/" 

My father suggests a simpler and more accurate rendering: M To 
say that official work gets its reward/ 1 

* m i i a *i "To sav that the king understands/’ 
Misa Edwards was evidently puzzled as to the meaning of this sentence, 
and it is one of her few bad mistaken My version would be : r * To 
boast that one is on intimate terms with one’s master/’ 

* * * M ¥ it /\% "To say that one 1 ® concubine is too 
young/" “ Too “ tends eo obscure the sense, which scem.s to be that 
a man will always try to moke lib mistress out younger than she 
really is. 

XVI. fit M “ Inc&wjruitie? " 

This rendering has already been used, quite appropriately, for II, 
but is not so suitable here, Sour-cold M usually stands for privation 
and poverty, but it is the humorous aspect of humble folk and their 
doings that is emphasised iu these sayings, " Humours of Low' Life +t 
would fairly cover the instances given* 

vol. vt. pa^t a. 


4 * 
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LEONE t, fJELES?- 


8- £ & M 81 ' A beggar shambling alone.” The real meaning 
seetus to be : A beggar driving out the demon of pestilence,” that i.- 
taking part- in one of the processions organized to that end which nr- 
nowadays called ^ ff, The spectacle of a Chinese beggar, wfcov 
liith^ Mgs are a vehicle of infection, sharing in a spiritual campaign 
against pestilence. is one full of ironic humour. 


XIX. ft Jgf, ft “ Desfcration 


This is a particular form of desecration. namely, “ spoiling the 
scenery or the enjoyment of the beauties of nature. In this HttmtiV 
we should have to add another example : " To leave litter about after 

a picnic " ; hut perhaps they were too civilized lor that sort of thing 
in ancient China. 

' ■ hj WJ To tether a horse to a conical rock,” That does 
not sound a very reprehensible act, and one is driven to seek a more 
is.Ht meaning for Iff 3S5* According to 7V it Yuan, it denotes in 
e first place a natural pillar of stone much used as a decorative 
eatun in lin ing out gardens and parks. These stones, varying in 
length from about ™ e to three feet T are said to lie found' Iving 
horizontally m the earth on the ff Huang .Mountains in southern 
Anhw ei and other places. The £ ^ Shu rhih fn,,n^ fit /*« «*. 



XXI. $ j® « IJ'ajfe 



XXtf, * iij ^ "Unendmabk" 



one’s colleagues hut “ e vi 


evilly disposed colleagues " themselves. 


ii rp 1 " ' 

Ao bom * rtn ill-tempered wife. #p 



in tine ud (liable ifl not hut ml for 
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XXIir. H & “ Not Permissible " 

Or, “ Hnnl to put up with," 

2. fi? A Itf ^ 18 & “ Serronte imitating scholars," The 
laat character is not ^ h*ia but tuan, as priven above: “ Servants 
imitating the demeanour of scholars," 

XXV, fit f£ ft “ Bad t'«™ ” 

3. Jf f££ If W “To eat or smoko in the presence of 
superiors.'" 

ft HPi is simply “ to smoke ", 

XXVI, ^ if R$ r fi_ “Inopportune’' 

7. & % -£ f£ }|t “To flatter skill id children." “Clever¬ 
ness ” rather than skill is the word required : “ To boast of one's 
children’s cleverness." 

Td encourage children to be petted ant I 

proud ** 

The translator seems to have been thinking of composed of the 
phonetic and radical. respectively, of the last two characters, <f To 
encourage one 1 * rhildren to be silly and spoilt/* 

■b -tf _li tl 51 %\k 'Lfc ** To monopolize the tit-bits at a banquet/' 

The phrase {*£ Jtp means ” to criticize (like) Fao (U Ch'eng} ,P , 
For this worthy, letter known as fl|j JmJ Liing-ru, see Giles, fiknj. 
Bid., m\ t He in said to have Iwn a terrible martinet in matters of 
Court ceremonial. Translate, therefore, L To find fault with the 
dishes at a banquet/* 

If/ Tv A jk Efl U A # JJ “To cater private apartments or 
pick up another's things to look at/' 1 do not think that entering 
private apartments is to lie treated here as a separate offence; " To 
pick up things and emmine them in another persons rooms/' Of. 
XXXI, 6. 

XXVHI. mMi 'tpidiiie*** 

T r ^ ^ * ft v jj " Insolently to pose ns wealthy when 

poor.” 

£Ji is here to be read! in the third tone : " Trying luted to pome as 
wealthy when poor/ 7 

XXX. g.!f A ft ftt ft H Prr^nUlay Idiasyurmsies" 

This is not forcible enough. literally, the phrase means, “ People 
of the day tinged with madness 4 ; hence it might be rendered 41 Ccm- 
tetnpowy Cruzes 
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ly til ft A ft- {£ “ ilortjm^Lnp: one s real estate on 

behalf of another," 

ft A *n«st surely be « to another ", not “ on behalf of another 
Translate dimply : ” Mortgaging house and land.” 


XXXI. ^ "Improper” 

-- ® ?fc Ff J9 ft iFl Fl? To send a Dtafrmni unde away 

during one’s mother's lifetime.” This makes no sense. There is an 
allusion to ttf«, t, *i. 9: ft & H £ El M ffl Bi “I mrted 
my mother’s nephew to the north of the Wei". Hence im yang 
camt- to stand for the relationship between maternal unde and nephew 
or, as bore, nirttemal cousins. The sentence then means : ** During 
one » mother s lifetime to hnj| her brother as a cousin **■—thus showing 
seant respect to one of an elder generation. 


XXX11. j® "Thing* Gone Agley” 

^ ^ ^ W nft " Having a library find not reading." 

. * a m already seen. is equivalent to BJ$ j "not knowing how 
to read. Cf. II, 3, IX passim, and XXXV, 6. 

^ ^ fff Jft ft “Having a good constitution and 

wanting one’s patrimony by idling." 

>« IX? / t ‘ rs nt>t tu physical but to intellectual endowments: 
Possessing good natural gifts/' etc. 


meiits 


XXXIV, %{ ft "Poverty is inevitable, trhrn one . . 

(its^ ^ ^ Borrows money in order to give entertain- 


■ ^ ’* i'*- oyscurPr % father suggests that j|* should be 
substituted for *: »Incurs debts and duns debtors" 

XXXV. '(J It with ii nsmred when one . . 

'* & h ,,0t *° if ‘ ind »lK»*nt." This needs a little 

"> mfatited Z Z « "■«■**— » “ J * 

i* t ^ ^ ^ + ^° |h * borrow.’ 1 

* fB » a' ^mltr t oeutbn 11 buT^ ”” *° *** ” 

not seem rmisihl 1 Ji concatenation of three doe* 

~«£rSir*” xtr«• ■ —< 

” 1 tftkpn m its Ii3f>tc mmil sense of 
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* k turn the back on " t and that the translation should run : M Does 
not repudiate debts, ” (See the entry i% in Giles Diet. 1750 j it 
is true that under 3743 the same phrase is said to mean to owe 
money *\) 

11 — 4s u Has children who are harmonious/' 

^ cannot very well mean children. “ Has apprentices who 
work in harmony.” 

13- ^ fg hfe "Has not a mistress who believes in 

Buddha," 

There is no need to transpose the negative ; and ^ $ Is “ the 
mistress of the household ”, not a concubine, Translate, therefore : 
“ Km a wife who does not believe in Buddha M —and consequently 
does not waste her time at temples or the family substance in offerings. 

18 , &T' ft ft “ Does not trample on goods," This might 

be expressed more clearly. The sentence seems to mean, H Does 
not maltreat Ms property, 1 ' but the use of % is certainly puzzling. 

XXXVI. 4i fig 11 They are mpahk irAo - . /' 

^ la the important member of the clause, ami should not be 
omitted: “ They are wise and capable who « . / P 

7, \ff ^gj ^ u Judge the present from the past/' I doubt 
if this sense can be got nut of the wordy, which appear flimply to mean : 
++ Know the past and the present as well “—" are well versed in 
antiquity, but also know the world as it Js/ T 

13. A, p 1 ] ji-J £Jt " Inquire what to avoid/ 1 This is much too 
vague. The phrase lb given in Giles Diet. 5^17 : ‘ + When going into 
a family; inquire what are its tabooed words, etc/'—so as to bo able 
to avoid them, 

17, ^ ^ 'ft ^ 11 Do not argue with every chance 

comer/ 1 

“ Do not argue with fools ,J is both terser and more correct. Miss 
Edwards seems to have rend jg instead of ,B- 

XXXIX. £ ± ft “ b*P*** " 

W# A i ft u Trying to be a Jack-of-alldrades.” 

Is not tilts a u lapae ” on the part, of the translator herself ? I can 
see no objection to the obvious 44 Talking to people with one s hat off *\ 

5. ffi a ± zfc ft ft m "Being careless about spitting.” 

At table 11 should be added. 


64(1 NOTES ON THB MISCELLANE A OF E-SHAN 

7, [33 A fS 1*f GJ£ Opening [other people's] boxes 

and letters.” The words in brackets should be inserted, 

XU. | ^,1 “ Ignorance " 

“ Lack of Judgment " would he more suitable os a heading. 

3- (St 51 ~F' $1 ^ “ To allow a son to indulge in dancing," 

This is an indulgence not common enough In China to be the 
subject of u special admonition. But it is only n slip of the pen. for 
the text is clear : “ To allow a son to take up music." 





An Analytical Study of the Conjugations of Japanese 
Verbs and Adjectives 

By 3. Yoshitaks 

fMHE morphology of the Japanese language has been explored 
most thoroughly within the confines of the language itself, as 
can be seen from the Nikon- Bunparon, one of the admirable 
puMirations of Professor T. Yamada's, and Mr. Q, B- Sansom'a 
excellent treatise, An Hitfarimf Grammar of Jrijiwscse, There are, 
nevertheless, various difficulties to be overcome. and many problems 
to 1 h? solved, if the ancient Japanese literature is to be better under¬ 
stood. Some of these obstacles have recently been pointed out by 
Professor J. L, Pierson in his scholarly work Tht itangSHh in which 
the author has submitted many a plausible theory based on materials 
offered by the Japnne.se language alone. 

Very thorough though these studies are, the structure of the 
various bases of the Japanese verbs has never been explained. More¬ 
over, the inter-relationship between the bases and their suffixes has 
always been treated as a matter of course, without arousing the least 
curiosity as to its causes. These intricate yet fundamental problems 
will never be solved so long as the Japanese language is studied 
independently. The reason for this b not far to seek. 

It is universally recognized that Japanese is a mixed language 
where in Turkish, Mongol, Manchti-Tungus and Austroiiesian elements 
present themselves. If these languages admit of independent 
consonants, as they actually do T what reason have we to assume tlmt 
the Japanese consonants have always been inseparable from the 
vowels ? Both the roots and the stems of many Japanese words may 
at one time have ended in a consonant. But once wc separate the 
consonants from the vowels the Japanese language ceases to be 
Japanese as we know it. We must also acknowledge that the Japanese 
verbs and odjcctives r as well as some of their suffixes, were formed 
many centuries or even mUenniums before the language came to lie 
recorded in the Many0 period. In order, tIiereforc T to explain the 
structure of the Japanese verba and adjectives, we must perforce 
leave the domain of the Japanese language and grope in the black 
darkness. For this on assumption of some kind is inevitable. 

Thus in the present inquiry I have assumed that the Japmeso 
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language is genetically related to Turkish and Mongo!, but has 
developed along its own comae preserving but a shadow of its identity. 
Though tentative and admittedly crude, the present study mnv serve 
as a working basis for a more extensive investigation with both Korean 
and Lutln.au taken into account, which languages ! liave been com¬ 
pel h»d to disregard almost entirely for Jack of space. 

The following are the books and the articles quoted in the present 
paper 


H. -O. B. Sansom, .dn Historical Grammar of jajxnme. Oxford. 
1928. 

X. = M. Ando. Aorta. Koktiijo->u> Ke»hf u, T5kv8, ]&23. 

A'A.V = 0 , J. Kamstcdt, tiber die Konjugatia» des Khalkha* 
Mongol,echen, MSFOa. xix. Helsingfors, 1903 . 

J L, I itrson, ji m, t Th* Mnny<)Au f translated mid annotated, 
nooks i and ii. Leyden, 1929, 1931 , 

A. = N- Poppy Die NomrubtammbUduHguuJ/tt* im Mmgolitc]**, 
Khz, xx. Budapest. 1923-7. 


. .. ■’ ' ’ rrvsmmmbihliiHgtleJirt der » 

*■*».*** i M2 , 

lr ;‘, T7 ,'T Pie, * < ' n '" >“"‘®il*ion • <bil»bW voiwl 

l “T ‘ **“ ™ *» pwtioa. k„t hnve 

rirs."— •**">“-*«•> 4 S- h *. ■■ 




*^.^0 tj r | £.HBO 

accordance ^witT usually divided into nine classes in 

m ' J , tl ^» r ^njugatiotu; {]) Yodan, (2) Kumi-mdan, 

hebkaku, (7) ^imo-ichidan. (6) Kngy0- 

honkaku. All t W verb* C e £ K “* W ^ 

assume the same form. They are nTL T’ ^ 

Shushikei, (4) Rent* rai jZ u Vae f m > < 2 > Kcnyokoi, (3) 
convenience of referej\w w’ W For 

modifications) of these ammma? "l ^ VCff " 0IW ' (with wrtain 
parentheses. #*”**^1 terms am here given within 

a 

L J odrtn {Qumirigradt) Verba 

to which tltfoLito/Joirdr"* “ ' ona<>na " 1 ' 

“ “ IW “•* «■* “»ju R «.io„ by JLZ ,0 ™ h ““' “■ 
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(1) Mizenkei (Imperfect Form) 


Ex. yuk-a 

(2) Renyokei (Conjunctive Form) 

4 

yakd 

(3) SLusIiikei (Predicative Form) 

■u 

yuJt-U 

(1) Reiituikei (Attributive Form) 

-u 

yuk-u 

(5) Izenkei (Perfect Form) 


jTtk-e 

(6) Moire Lkei (—) 

** 

yuk-e 


Note that the Shushikci and the Rentaikei am identical; m also 
t he Izenkei and the Meireikei. 

(1) The Mraenket or the Imperfect Form is used, together with 
various suffices, to indicate (i) the indicative future, (ii) hypothesis, 
(in) the potential mood, (iv) the passive voice, (v) the causative mood , 
fvi) the optative mood, and (vii) negation. Of these different usages 
(i) and (ii) denote probability H whereas (iii), (iv). (v) p and (vi) express 
potentiality. The seventh use must be treated independently as will 
be explained later (see ii, 1 /.)„ Thus it is clear that the final vowel 
-a of this base sign dies possibility in the broadest sense of the word, 
but lor lack of a better term I sliail call it a ,J potential vowel *\ This 
vowel -a, corresponds to Turkish -o- and Mongol -*yu- which are used 
in the formation of Ramstedt’a fifc praskripiiv \ “ optativ*\ and 
“ potential " {KKM, r pp. 4 r 70-3, 75-8), It may be added that 
Dr, Pierson considers the Japanese vowel -a to signify 11 being 
(3L, i + pp. 2l&-16) + 

(2) The Renyokei or the Conjunctive Form is used, according to 

Ransom, “ when it is desired to bring the idea expressed by the verb 
into the closest possible association with the idea expressed by another 
word/* k+ Conaegneiitly/* continue the grammarian^ ++ its most 
specialised use is in the formation of compound words (//., p. 137), 
The duties performed by tbe Renyokei could be fulfilled by a women 
azUonis, and lienee the hual vowel -i may be railed a nomen action is 
vowel, This vowel seems to have come from the same origin as the 
“ iTturkisch ** -*y ^ -*#, from which Turkish Orkhojj- 

turkish -y -- -fj 9 Altai -ii, Osmanli -F, Yakut -I, (nomen adion\s) r 
Mongol -yfi — -jfc (wmtn im/rr/fecfi), etc., have sprung (A., pp. &4-0, 
118-19). 

(3) , (4) The Rhuahikei or the Predicative Form may be treated 
together with the Rentaikei or the Attributive Form, since the two 
forma are marked by the same vowel -a. According to Ransom* the 
former in 44 the true verb form, used in principal sentences to predicate 
an action* property, or state of the subject 1 (//-. p* 130). This, 
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however, is a later development of the function of the Shilshikei. 
winch is nothing more than a noun in the broad seine of the word 
In the expression. for example, misubeki kiini ga m to ivanalra ni 
which Profeasor Pierson has skilfully tmnslatcd - this do* not 
imply that my lord is still alive, to whom I could show it ” (if., ii, 
P l28J ; tk * wonl »“ n "to be alive " can only be eousidcMd 

^ ““rtm* since it immediately follows the genitive case of kind 
lord . The function of the Rentaihei or the Attributive Form is 
to place a verb in an attributive relation to a substantive " and 
it takes a position immediately preceding the substantive or 
substantival group which it qualifies ” (//.. p. J 33). Thus the duties of 
the hhimhikei and the Rentaikei are those of a no™* , and hence 
we may comuder these two forms of this conjugation as identical 
. ‘ l,M VOw ‘- 1 ' a a ™* the suffix -kn (with which we shall meet in 
* parfl ^ m PH appear to have come from -*yu, from which also 
lighiir -yu^ga, Turktsh'Tatar “infinitive" suffix - yli 

uZi ? ,Mi :t sufh! ' ■*-■**. 

1 “™ bt “ d *"™ d <***, pp. 91-3 . pp 95, 119) 

(5), (6) Tfc h™tai or the P,r[ec, F„™ on j tlm Mrirrikri. whirh 
ft. icl E_ r,l * m otrn p are marked by the same vowel -e. The 
n ,'ool" l " k ” V’" 1 " to ™ l1 "' »i.d (hr, connive 

«s w '"',t '* ***""“o'■ „ S.™ 

I " PP- ni *)■ Both conditional and concessive concepts 

“• hr example. “ Lor 

"•hi «k W S ?i' ^ • • ■■■ Thi, is the reason 

v„L l lh ° »*** ™ i<lfnhi<*l in f„™. TV final 

^ 1 empoait* one, and comes from an earlier 

as w.. have ^ tb * '* fl |s th(1 Potential vowel, 

vowel comsDonH 0 ?' ^ ^ ™ the im P erBtive suffix. Thus the 

in OrkhouturkiTh whore^he ^l th ^.° ptlltKe ^P» 

contain the same ,y M in ^ ^ ^ 

evolved (KKM_, pp . 10 ^ H which the Japmwse . e ft*, b«a 

2 ' San **&* (Upper Bigrade) Verb, 

These verbs follow Sansonis th^l , - * 

tie grammar, ns follows conjugation, which is given, In 

< 1 ) w,i -i a,. Mil 

(-) Kenyokei *i Q yj 
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(3) Sfrusbikei -n 

(I) Ilentaikei -urn 

(5} Tzenkei -are 

(G) Meireikei 4 


"to fall 
otft-nm 
ot§-ur« 
otii 


Uj The Mizenkez vowel -i is not w suffix, but m part of the primary 
ateni of the verb. It has probably developed from the palatalization 
of the final consonant of the stem. The wool otsu "t® fall TT , for 
example, seems to have developed from the root *«*£, which gave rise 
to the secondary roots r *oJ f r *ar t *&f, *o: h etc. The secondary 
mot *of\ after n series of changes *ot* *c4tf > *ofi, finally gave 
birth to the stem *ofi > otsi. [t is to be noted that in this class of 
verbs the Mizonkei does not take the potential vowel -a. But the 
Mizeukei never stands alone; it is always foIi qwh 1 by a suftix or n 
particle. The absence of this all-important vowel -a for the Mizenkei 
is compensated for by the suffixes„ as will be shown in later paragraphs. 

{2) The Bonydkei is formed in exactly the same way from the 
primary stem ending in 4 as in the case of Yod&n verl>s T thus 
-i -r *i > -i. Or it may be that this base, like the Mizenkei* in the 
primary stem itself. 

(3) Tfie 8hushikei is derived from the primary stem by adding the 

tiotorr* futuri vowel jih in Yodan verbs, thus 4 + *w > -u. 

(Compare : u = ^ anc. Chin. jVu.) 

(4) The Rentaikei consists of the Shushtkei and the suffix *ra. 

The -u in thi-s suffix is the noau-tt futuri vowel* whereas the -t* is a 
participial suffix corresponding to the -r in Osmanb " aorist 
termination -r, -ir k -er, present-future participial termination -lr, 
-nr, <\t, Yakut mtmrn pmetefitis -nr. K ha Ik ha Mongol 

" praskriptiv " -ard t -em, Uonchu present participial termination -m r 



(o) The Jzenkei differs from the Rentaikei in that t ]nr final -u is 
here replaced by -e> which has come from -*o-*yi as in the case of 
Yodau verbs. The probable reason for the insertion of the participial 
suffix *r- is that, in the ease of the Rentaikei, it served to impart an 
adjectival force to the stern, while in the construction of the Izenkti 
it carried the concept of the perfect. But why was not the same 
distinction made in the formation of the Rentaikei and the bteukei 
of the Yodan verb ( The only answer seems to be t\mt tbs two 
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conjugations are due to different linguistic habits, or that one of them, 
be it the Yodan or the Kami-nidan, is a later evolution. 

(6) The ileireihei is composed of the stem ending in -i plus -*yi, 
without the potential vowel -*a, thus -i - *yj‘. -i. 


3. Shimo-nidan {Lower Bit}rude) Verba 

The conjugation of these verbs, called the second conjugation by 
Saosom, is given as follows : — 


(1) Mhenkei 

-e 

Ex r are 

(2) Renydkei 

-e 

are 

(3) fthushikei 

-n 

ar-m ' to be born, be produced 

J4) Renta ike-i 

-uni 

ar-om 

tfj) Izenkei 

-ure 

ar-ure 

(6) Meireikei 

-e 

are 


This conjugation differs from the Kami-nidan, discussed above, 
only in that the -i in the Mjwntei, RenvSkci. and MeireDcei is here 
replaced by -e. There are at least three possibilities aa to the history 
of this vowel. It may have come from an open variety of -i, in which 
case the present conjugation ran he regarded as a variant of the 
Kami-nidan conjugation. It is equally possible that the MLznttkd 
vowel -e was originally a hack vowel, which, under the influence of 
the palatalization of the preceding consonant, became -fl = Thus 
for example, the verb aru “ to be bon. " nrnv have been derived 
from the primary root *ar, which gave rise to two secondary root. 
* f,r and *«f. From the former, it would «, developed the primary 
stem ara which is found in the adjective ars-ta-si “fresh new” 
whilst the latter formed the stem *ufa, which soon became * ftT k 
under the influence of -i. It may be argued then that in the Mam* 
penM the Japanese e resembled j<2, as i, shown by the Munvo-gnna 
(e.g. £ij re - arc. nun. But on the strength of such ManvO-gana 

“ n F ( l 'r 'S?' ^ {Ane ' Cbin - kah for 116 ® («w» Chin, pa, 
pul) For fe, jfj (ana. Clim. ma) for me we must assume the existence 

of a very open variety of t , U. d. ir this supposition be accepted, we 
may consider the Mmenkei to he the stem itself. The remaining forms 
would then be derived as follows : RenySkei -*a -f *, >^ ( c[ . 
atie. Chin, Am forte ; £ anc. Chin. M for e), Shilshikei + *„ . - n 
(eh S, tfif (Tea for d«, and Meireikei The Rentuikci 

an- i\w Izenkei consist of the Shilaliitei plus the suffices -m iin d -re 
respectively, as in the Kami-nidan verbs. The third possibility is 
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that the stem aru had a parallel form *ami 1 which became the stem 
are of the verb aru “to be bom T \ The presence of the form tsugi 
as in imo m tsugi ktjso " Pray, tell mv love (that ( . + ) L , besides 
tsnge as in ive ni tsuge koso “ Pray, tell my family (that . , .}” 
(Many5, xxj, seeois to speak for the first possibility, though the form 
tmgi may be purely dialectal. 


(I) Mizenkei 

-i 

Ex. mi 

(21 Kenyokci 

-i 

mi 

(3) Shushibei 

4-m 

mi-ru 

(4J Eentaikei 

-i-rtt 

mi-ra 

[5} Izenkci 

-i-re 

mi-re 

(C) Mcircikci 

-i 

mi 


4 , Komi-ichidvn {Upprt Umgtnde) V&bt 
These verbs follow what is called the fourth conjugation by 
Sansom 


to see, look 


The conjugation may be treated in the same way as that of the 
Knmbnilurt verbs* with the exception of the Shushikei, which in the 
present case is marked by -nt instead of -u. The function of the -r- 
in the Shushikci is not clear: it is quite possible that the Shush ikei 
suffix -rn is a later development, since the forms without this suffix 
also occur in the Manyoshti, e,g. mi be si (xviij and miramu (v) where 
mi is the Shushikei of mini “ to see, look " (eh p* 241), However 
that may W, the *i in this conjugation 2 ^ not a suffix, but is part of the 
stem. Thus, in the ease of miru to see, look P ‘ its item is mi, which 
appears to have evolved from *mui (or *mugb but not *mu as Sansom 
considers (//, t p. 155). 


5. Shima-ichidaH (Ztfirrr Umgmte) Verbs 
The conjugation of these verbs seems to have originated in the 


Hcian period. Ex. 




(1) Mizenkci 

ke 

(4) Rcntaikei 

ke-ru 

(2) Renyftkei 

ke 

(5) Izcnkei 

ke-re 

(3) ShQshikci 

ke-ru Ll to kick ” 

(6) Mcireikci 

ke 


1 In my article entitled 1 1 The History of the Jjtpminsr Particle i " l tiSQS. VcL V* 
Puri IVi | stated ihn! th? EsrmC fnwH -a. -B, and -u of ttrloin substantives became 
-e and -1 IS lull 3- I he infioenre of the partii h i whMi followed. This, however, in 
Ml the only poiwibility. It may he that m early Japanr#? inaliy aubstanlitT* ending 
in -a. -o, -and -u had a parallel form fiullng in -*ai. -*&/. and -*uj respectively, The 
tL3i."iI -*| in Ih^i 1 latter fonms mrnu lo intensify Ibr milrftAtUirftl meming, and thus 
I be form* coding in -*j have been handed down ax front v ova Lie Virit&ic# ending m 
and -l whilst the shorter form* ft re preserved only in the attributive poaition. 
This, however, doe* net * fleet my vie we on the hktoiy of the port tele i. 
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The conjugation Ls identical with the KumMchidiin. the only 
difference being that, the stem ends in *e sin the present case, The stem 
<■ | the verb keru ++ to kick ” has come from *fcoy, which is preserved in 
the word akoye '“a spur (of a cock) ” r , though AndS thinks that the 
ki of keru “ to kick ’ P was also pronounced ku and to on the ground 
That the wonl knwe " to kick " appears m the Mhorigi i K. r pp. 247 -8}. 
From reasons I cannot go into here, I definitely consider that the 
knw of kuw& a variant of *koif* The root */v,/ would give rise to ke 
inasmuch a* the character (mic. Chin. b*udi) was used for 
transcribing be. and ^ (anc. Chin, wncii) for me. Thus the earlier 
form of the verb keru " to kick would certainly have been *koyn, 
which belonged to the fthimomdun conjugation, although its 
conjugated forms are mat preserved in literature, As an analogous case 
we may consider the Shimomidan verb u to get, be able The root 
of this verb es *e# (or Mt/I, but. not *ur as suggested by Ktinnzawa 
(cf T #v.» p. 236.)* From the root *ry (or *t1rj) has been derived the stem 
e, which forms the Mizonkei of the verb ti li to get, be able ”* The 
derivation of the remaining conjugated forms needs no explanation. 
Thus there is no material difference ilk the formation of the two verbs 
H-aifit “ to kick M (stem H&y) and u * r to get. be able '* {stem & < *qf 
or %)♦ 


6- Eapyo-keukahi Verb : k.u M to comi 


This verb conjugates as 

follows 



(1) Mizenkci 

ko 

(4) Rentaikei 

kora 

(2) RenyDkei 

ki 

(5) Ixenkei 

kure 

(3) Shiishikci 

ku 

(6) Meireikei 

ko 


The stem of this verb is probably *ku (or which would give 

rise to kc (< *ht 4 *n) for the Mizenkej, ki (< *kv 4 *i) for the 
Henyokei, and ku ( Hu r *u) for the ShmddkeL The K> ntnikei and 
the Izeukei are built mi the ShiYshikei with the additional siifius&s 
ami -r& as in some other conjugations. Tin Mrireikm may be identical 
with the Miienket ill its structure ; nr it may include the imperative 
mftix thus Hu + 4- V > Huai > ko (cf r fo ft unr. 

Chin, pndt, h'iuti), 

7. Sttgtj^hftikaku Verb: hu * 4 to do " 

(1J Mizenkei se (4) Rentaikei iuru 

(2) ReoyGkei ti (5} Izenkci mre 

(3) Sb&shikei m (G) Meircikei se 
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The stem of this verb appears to he *wi a which would give rise to 
the following forms : (1) Mizenkd *m* + *a > *yio > *M ^ se, 

(2) Kenyflkci *mi + *i > *m > *« > ii, (3) xShhshikci **m + *u > 
*»u ' *u (cL «u — ^ am:. Chin, $iy) l (4) Rentaikei *#mi + *nm > 
* stunt > snm P (5) Izenkei **hi -f *urc > *«wrr ^ sure, and (6) 
Mclreikei *«t| h *«j/i > *mi V: as (cf. re — If anc, Chin. iifti). 

8 . Ad <yjp>-A e tt leak j j 1 almi “ io die” and inn “to go away *\ 


(1) Mizenkei 

sin-a 

in»a 

(2) Renydkei 

sin-i 

in-i 

(6) Bhilshikt i 

ain-u 

ia-n 

(1) Rentaikei 

sin-am 

in-nru 

(5) Isrcnkei 

ain-ure 

in-are 

(h) Meireikei 

ain-e 

in-e 


The conjugation calls for no comment, for it is ft combination of the 
Yodan and the Xidan (or the IrhidruO conjugations. It may be noted, 
however, that all the disyllabic verbs whose stem ends in an n plus 
the vowel e belong to the Bfiinio-uidun conjugation. We may there¬ 
fore suppose that the final stein consonant -n of ikui “to die “ and 
inn " to go ft way ” was never palatalized ; otherwise these verb* 
would also have followed the Shimo-niclan conjugation. 

9. It*tgg5-hfnknku Verb i art “ to exist hh 

(1) Mizenkei ar*a (4) Rentaikei ar-u 

(2) Eenyokei a.r*i (□) Iswnlcd ar-e 

(.3) Bhushikei ar-i (6} Meimkei ar-e 

If the .stem of this verb is *ar. then the conjugation differs from 
that of the Yodan verbs only in the ShQshlkei, which in the present 
case is marked by the nomen udiouis vowel 4 h instead of the nomc*t 
Juturi vowel -u its in the Yodan conjugation. This may be accounted 
lor by the fact that there was a sporadic mutation between £ and u 
in ancient Japanese. It is equally poAsihle that the newts fatari -*ya r 
from which -n and -ku have evolved, had a parallel form -*yu|. which 
became i. atnl was used to form the Bhilshikei of art u to exist lp s 
whereas the usual nomm fuluri vowel -u. which had a weaker 
substantival force, served to form the Rentaikei. Tliin conjecture 
seems justifiable in the light of the mutation -a -- -tii mid n ^ -iq 
in various suffixes both in Turkish and Mongol (KKM., pp. 68 s 71, 
S3 ; in particular \k 89), It may be added that the verbs wori k * to 
exist ' and u iu to exist ** an 1 related to ari ” to exist M . The root of 
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the verb art seems to i>e *«/, and that of wori and u is in alt probability 
The latter, i.e. *uyl, may have given birth to two secondary 
roots *tror and *truy. The root *r ror served as the stem of the Ttahen 
verb wori L to exist ”, whilst the stem wi of the defective Katnt- 
nidan verb u (=« iru) "to exist ” has been derived from ‘icmi/. Thus 
I hold the usual explanation that wori to exist ’’ is a compound of 
wi (the Renvokei of « “ to exist ") uud art 4< to exist " us inane urate. 

II. Strrrrna 

L Suffixes used with the Mizenkei 

(®) -masi, -main. The suffix -mu denotes probability of 
Occurrence, and lienee often serves to form the indicative future. 
It is composed of -m and the tinmen futuri vowel -u. The suffix -m 
is used to form a women postibHHiUis, and corresponds to the -m of 
the following suffixes in Khulkha Mongol; — 

(i) -muzB -nits, used to impart the signification "can, may, 
can be, etc.", to the verb to which it is suffixed (A'A'JJ., pp. 12 , 75 - 8 ), 

(ii) own (■< ->»u). -m, used to form a nomen description is with the 
meaning “ so (great, small, etc.) that, . (KKM., pp, 37 , 77 , 94 - 5 ), 

(iii) ~m3r~-mvr, which forms a women agendi (or aefuri) with the 
meaning “ should l>e. can he " [KKM., pp. 33 . 95 - 7 ). 

(h) -hi); <’' mx* (< -*j)wjai ^ ■*js(iri), used in the formation 
Of a nomen rupiditatis indicating proneness, inclination, or ability. 

Although only the Mongol suffixes are here quoted. the suffix -»i 
is common also to Turkish and Manchu-Tungus, as Dr, Ratos ted t 
has shown. 

The Japanese suffix -mu conjugates as follows 

(1) Mizenkei -ma ( 4 ) Rentajkw -mu 

(2) lienyokei — (5) Irenkd -me 

(3) Shffcshikei -mu ( 6 ) Mdreikei — 

Of these the Mizenkd -ran is usually treated independently by the 
Japanese grammarians for some reason beyond my comprehension. 
It ia used with -si to indicate a desire. The suffix -ii ( ^ j ; Tl _ ma |i 
is indivisible and. together with the preceding -a- (of -mi-), corresponds 
to the nomenpombiUiutis -«-sF ~ e-.n m Turkish [KKM,, pp, 100 - 10 ), 
75). The suffix -maii has three forms; Mirenkei -mas* 
{-: -*Mwm + *«), S! 1 fish i lid and Rentaikd -masi (g ~*tmtifi}, and 
Izenkei -maiika. which last is a later development, possibly formed on 
the analogy of the Izenkei -iika of the preterite suffix -ii (i f, ii, 3 e j, 
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The suffix -maku is also used to form a fiomrva consisting 

of the Mizrnkei -ma of -mu and the jFw/«rt -ku (cL i F l (S), (4)J* 
It corresponds to the Mongol ftomrn eupiditatin suffix cited above (iv) + 

The laenkei -me of -mu undoubtedly consists of -m and -e 
( < -*« + *5Ti) + Thus it is evident that the suffix -mu, as far as we can 
at present trace it back, has no connection with the verb mini 1; to see p 
look r \ as usually supposed (//., -pp. 187-9). 

(6} -yu, -ru. These suffixes were used to form passive and potential 
verba in the Malty 5 period* Used with the Yodan verbs thev were 
ecus j ligated as follows : — 

(1) Mizenket -ye *re 

(2) Renyflkei -ye -re 

(8) Sltuddkei *yu -ru 

(4) Rentatfeei -yum -mm 

(5) Izenkei -yure -rare 

(6) Meirdkei -ye «re 

In the earliest literature the forma in -y- occur tuurh more 
frequently than those in -r* ( although in later times the former fell 
out of general use. Both -y- and -r- appear to have come from the same 
origin as the Turkish suffix d- T used m the formation of the passive 
verbs and the Mongol d-, which serves to impart ait intensive or 
iterative signification to the verb to which it U suffixed { V.. §§ 4 7). 
It seems quite possible that both -y- and ^r* in Japanese go back to 
an earlier -*b r which gave rise to -T- and -r- f The new stems with these 
suffixes followed the Shimo-ruduri conjugation, as did the verb aru 
to be horn n w wliicb has been derived from the stem *ar (cf. i B 3). 
The form in -V- would have then given rise to i {■ -*l r + *a) 
for the Mizenkeh -*ri (<-*(' + **) for the Renyfikei, 

{< -*f F -f *(i+ *yi) for the Meireikeb and -*/ p i* (< -*f -f *ij) for the 
ShQshikci, of which the three former were later ref 1 need to -ye, whilst 
the -*r*i became -yu, The forms m «r- maybe explained in a similar 
manner. 

In the case of the Xidan and the Ichirfm verbs, the suffix *ra- is 
inserted between the stem of the verb and the passive-potential suffix. 
it will be remembered that in the formation of the Mizciikei of the 
verbs whose stem ends in -i or -e the potential vowel -a is not used. 
It is to compensate for this loss, which ia vital for the function of the 
Mimikei, that the vowel -a is here inserted preceded by a binding 
consonant -r-, 

VOL, V| , pJlttT 3. 
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Thus I consider that the -r- forms are espial ]y as old us the -y- 
fomis, although it is usually conjectured that the latter are the older 
of the two, apparently without any foundation. Nor can I agree with 
those grammarians who maintain that these suffixes and the Nidan 
and the Ichidau verbs contain ari to exist ” and n ££ to get, be able tw 
(II. r p. 1 ft >} P Those who advance such a theory ought to explain (1] the 
reason why the -yn is suffixed to the MizenhoL and not to the Kenvukes, 
and (2) the exact force of the assumed verbal elements in the Nidan 
and the Ichidan conjugations, , 

(c) -an, -iimu. These suffixes are used to form the causative mood. 
Suffixed to the Mkenkei of the Todan verbs they follow tbe Shirno- 
nidan conjligation ns shown below:— 


(1) Mizenkei 

-se 

4lme 

(2) RenyGbei 

-se 

-5ime 

(3) Shush ikei 

-sn 

4imn 

(4) Rentalkei 

-sum 

4imuru 

(5) Izenkei 

-sure 

-si mure 

(6) Meireikei 

-*e 

-sime 


The suffix -eh is usually identified with the verb $u “ to do ” 
l fir. p. 164) p but no attempt seem* to have been made to explain why 
this suffix should he used with the Mizenkci of the verb. If *au i-* 
really of verbal origin, it should certainly he joined to the Rrnyokei. 
but not to the Mizenkei. In my opinion rbe causiitivt? suffix «su has 
no relationship with m ‘ to do Both the -s- in this suffix and the 
-h- of -slmu appear to have come from an earlier *.i or -**/, which 
probably corresponds to the Mongol (< -*ri) and the factitive 
suffix -t- in Turkish (F, s §§ 24-6)- 

The hypothetical earlier form -*i, when followed by the potential 
vowel -*u K would give rise to the Mizenkei .19 (< -**& < _|_ * B ) 

and, when followed by the Mcintikei -se. whilst the formation 

of the Shushikei, Renta ikei, and Izenket can easily be explained. The 
Renydkei -se. however, cannot be derived from -*s phe* the nomen 
wtionis vowel -% unless we suppose that the Renyokei -se was 
pronounced at one time very like -si, which is not impossible. 

There is a difficulty in determining the exact nature of the -m- 
in -iium. If it is identical with the possibiliioti$ suffix -m discussed 
under ii + 1*, it must have been palatalized in the present rase to have 
folio wed the Shi nm-nidan conjugation. This conjecture seems to l>e 
supported by the fact that the suffix -JLmu may he used with the 
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Mizenkei of all verbs, whereas the causative -§u, when used with the 
Nidan and the Irhidan verbs, must be preceded by *sa*. which consists 
of the potential vowet ^a and the binding consonant Thus we may 
consider that the -m- in the former suffix plays the part of the -a- in 
the latter. 

(d) *su. This suffix differs from the causative -sii in that it follows 
the Yodan conjugation : Mizenkei -sa, Rcnvokoi «*ii, Shushikei and 
Rentoikei *su. Izenkei anti ‘Weimkei -w. Modem native scholars 
style it an 14 honorific: tf suffix, replacing the older term l+ honorific 
causative It is used for all persona, as the following clearly show. 

(1) 1st person: wa ga tat&iereba “while! am standing M (H. r 
p. 164). 

(2) 2nd person : na tinmans ko " O girl picking (gathering) herbs lp 

(M., i f pp. 75-6). 

(3) 3rd person : fljubajiai alii 4i the wild Ihw which he was pleaded 
to shoot 11 (//., p. 165). 

Giving ten examples on the suffix -su, all token from the earliest 
literatare, Mr. Sinsom states that in them 4H one can trace no causative 
meaning, but only an honorific sense, and that (e.g. in 2) is sometimes 
doubtful On this ground he concludes that " it is possible that the 
verbs in -su had originally no causative meaning, but were merely 
slightly emphatic, so that na uumasu ke would perhaps correspond 
to “ maiden who dost pluck herbs ** (/f., p. 165). Professor Pierson, 
on the other hand, admits the existence of the n honorific causative 11 
form, but prefers to consider tstmafiu quoted above “ to lw tsuma. 
a kind of wmt% admits, and att to do (or to be) + 4 to do a picking T or 
+ to do a handling " i, p. 76.) 

Rather different is my Interpretation, according to which the -a* 
in this so-colled honorific suffix is connected neither with sti ■* to do tf 
nor with the causative suffix -su. It is a vol.itive-optative suffix 
indicating willingness or eagerness for the action described by the verb + 
without implying causation. It is probably of the same origin as the 
-s in the Mongol optative suffixes -ds3 r etc, (Kh&lklia)., -mi, -suyai, 
-yasuydi (ClasskaI) T the Turkish imperative (3rd pers.) -Min, etc., and 
the conditional -sn, ns well as the Manchu imperative -au *** -so 
{KKM pp. 9-16. 70-3, 114). Note that the -a- in -did and the -yet- 
in -yawyat are akin to the potential vowel -a in Japanese, 

Thus the expression wa ga tat&iereba, cited above, would mean 
++ while I am standing intently (or eagerly} tT and na tsumasu ko M O 
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girl eagerly picking (or anxious to pick) herbs In thia respert my 
interprotntion somewhat resembles that of Mr. 8011*0 m. 

The last example quoted above is perhaps not appropriate for 
explaining my point, but the expression a wo matasuramu tsitsivavara 
va mo (Mttuyo, v) may be translated lL O ray father and mother who 
will be anxiously waitin'; for me ” or “ O my father and mother who 
will be pleased to wait for me It is from this latter meaning “ to 
be pleased to , . . ” that the honorific sense seems to have sprung. 

The optative mood was indicated by the Mizonkei -sa plus -ne, 
thus -sane, as in na norasane 0 and let me know your name ” (If., i. 
pp.75-0). Flu-suffix-ne is in all probability identical with the Meireikei 
of •in. which usually follows the Htny'ikei, as will be explained 
later (ii, 25). It is interesting to note that the optative use of the suffix 
-sn is preserver I in the Omorosuahi {a Luehuan anthojngv ilnting froth 
c. A.t>. 1150—1650). The anthology, containing 1,55) song-*. Imn but 
rate love-song. In this we find the expressions ikjya iiyu and ikiya 
iiyo (written in the Kuna), Which have been translated by Mr. F. 
ilu, the {treat Liichuan scholar, into Japanese ika ba yi 11 ] should 
like to go or ikoka ;L Shall I go ? ” Judging from the fact that in the 
hUime anthology the phrase isi ga “of the stole " is also written iii 
giya I consider the two ex previous under consideration to lie the 
palatalized varieties (*t^o-su and *iA S a-&>) of *ika-«n and *ih>-to, 
which correspond to tin 1 Mixt-ukei ikaof the Japanese verb iku " to go ” 
and the vrdi five-optative suffix -su. In the light of the Luehuan 

pa mile! wi> niiiy sus f .. that the suffix -su may also have been applied 

to the 1st person with an optative meaning in early Japanese, 
although such a use is not found In literature. 

When the concept of desire was strongly felt, the Miaenkei which 
dul not contain the potential vowel was deemed insufficient, and 
hence the vowel -a was added before suffixing the volhive-optative 
aulfix -mi. It is in this way that the so-called honorific verba such as 
mean (<mI + *««) “to be pleased to sec, rule”, and kem 
(< ki -|- " to be pleased to put on (clothes) " have sprung, where 

mi and ki are the Mizerikci of miru " t o see, look ” and kiru “ to put 
on (clothes) ”, It must , however, be pointed out that in the expression 
wa ga teem *' my wearing” (Kojiki) the volitional force of -*b 
which 1 h contained in teem (< ki + *«« + *««»> is ao weak that 
this word hardly differs in meaning from kern i ki - *arn) The 
ffln;t tluit this is the only example where the signification of -su is com¬ 
pletely obliterated leads us to suspect that the form keseru was 
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deliberately chosen in answer to the na ga kotora ** thy wearing ” 
in the preceding poem. 

(c) -Ira. Thin is a parallel form of the n&men ftiiuri suffix -n (4 I 
(3), (4)). In the Manvfl period it was used to form a modal participle, 
indicating ( 1 ) the possibility of occurrence, or (ii) the mode of an action , 
or the state described by the wore! to which it was suffixed* It is for 
this reason that -ku was joined to the Mtzr-nkei of the verbs and 
suffixes. Tims, for example, ume no vona tsiraku va itteuku iikasuga 
ni kono Hi no yaina ni yuki va fuiitButsti (Manvo, vj where tsLr&ku 
is the modal participle of tiiru " to Ki- uttered " may ^translated 
XJ Wherever it be that the plum blossoms may be scattered, the mow 
is falling on this mountain of KL' T I consider, therefore, that 
Hr. Sansom's translation 4< have scattered TP for isiiaka is not 
appropriate, whilst Professor Vamadu's interpretation as ,s scatter- 
place " is entirely unfounded (tf., p, 149). The very common usage 
of the suffix under consideration h to indicate exactly how utterance 
is about tc 5 lie (or was) made, thus introducing a direct ^notation, c.g r 
itsuvarite raawosaku Si + . , af to mawoiu what (he) told (Yamntd- 
takeru) in pretence (was) x . 4 thus (he) said t+ (Kojibi). 

When used with the verbs other than the Yodan and the Ragya- 
benkakn -ku wan preceded by -ra-, as will be explained under ti, 3ti. 
For the suffix -maku see ii # la above. 

If) -du, -in, -£i. According to the grammar these negative suffixes 
conjugate as follows: — 


(1) Mizenkei 

— 


— 

(2J Kenyokyi 

-ni 

-ssu 

— 

(3) ShDshifcei 

— 

-IU 

-if 

(4) Rcntaikei 

-ny 

— 

~±i 

(5) Izeiikci 

»ne 

— 

— 

(fi) Mdreikei 

— 

— 

— 


The history of these suffixes Is not at all clear. The -n may lie 
related to Chuvash k ’ do not \ lsoldi and Olcha ctho " not, 
without ", Korean cmi “ do not 1 ” etc. If so, we may assume that the 
-n has developed from 4 taking into consideration na "do not ", 
lira ++ No ! PT and ani 4,i how should (could) . . , ! which last is used in 
an ironical construction. It would seem then that the -*o in -*ar 1 
was of secondary nature, so that when the suffix -*an wan used with 
a stem ending in a vowel the -*a was dropped, but when used with 
a stem ending in a consonant it- was retained. Thus the Mizenkei 
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vowel -a of the Yodan verbs followed by *n niiiy be part of the 
negative suffix -*aii, ■ This lends us to suppose that the negative 
adjective nasi has been derived from *a»o|i\ whose initial vowel -*a 
was later dropped, probably due to the at resa-shift. J f this supposition 
be correct, the form nakenaku '* the fart of not-bemg is not (lf. T i T 
p. 219) would once have been *®nabenakv* which may be analyzed 
as follows: *ana -f hi + *ana + ku where -ki and -ka are the 
Rcntaikei and the Rcnyokci of the adjective suffix -ki (ef. iii; j%\ L 
below). 

Still more puzzling is the identity of *®u and 4L Although there 
may be some relationship between these suffixes and O^manli d&ifil 
** u not ”, Chaghatai tuff $ “ i* not " p etc, T whose initial consonants 
appear to go hack to an earlier *B> it is not easy to explain the birth of 
the two forms -xil and -ii in Japanese. Besides, the Mizeftkei vowel 
is entirely unaccountable in this particular erase. I would therefore 
reserve all these three negative suffixes for further consideration, 

2 . SujflkxGM wed irith the Benffohei 

(а) *tsu, -taxi. The suffix -t*u indicates perfection of an action 
described by the verb, and follows the Shimo-mdaxi conjugation as 
shown below : 

(1) Mizenkei -te (4) Rcntaiki-i -tsttru 

(2) Renyokei -te (5) Izenkei *tsiire 

(3) Shushikei -tsu (6) Mei reike i *te 

This suffix has apparently come from an earlier -*fi or -*t\ which 
would give rise to the above conjugation ; the Renyokei would once 
have been ~*tt\ which we can safely assume lo have become -te. The 
assumed earlier form -*ti (or -V) may bo of the same origin as the 
Turkish preterite -di (Jt, hc fit, efu), and the Mongol txmt’erbwn perfecti 
-diu which latter occurs also in the preterite imperfect 

-dznqm in Classical Mongol {KKM., pp, 81 3. 106-7). 

The Keny&ket -te. together with the verb ari " to exist r , formed a 
dasoriptive perfect suffix -tari (< -U + ari). From this formation we 
learn that when -t* + ari became -tarl the vowel -e roust already have 
dT ^ t otherwise -te + ari would have become -*lm in much 
the same way as -ki + ari > -keri and -*i ari -seri (ef // 
pp. 185-7, 212-13). 

(б) -nn. Accordmg to Mr, Sails™ this suffix and -t.a, diwiiffed 
abovr, flft'm to have been used indifferently, even j n the earliest 
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known practiced 1 He considers that ft -t*u is rather more emphatic 
than -nu. ” (// ti pp. 179-80). The suffix -nu ia usually identified with 
the verb inn 44 to go away ”, probably because both the suffix and 
the verb, besides having similar meanings* follow the Nagy5-tenkaku 
conjugation. Thus 

(1) Miienkei -na (4) Rentaikoi -tmru 

(2) Ren yokei -ni (5} Izenkei -mire 

(3) Shuafaikei -nu (&) MeLreikei -ne 

However, I am ol opinion that the -n of *nn is related to the Mongol 

-n which was once used in the formation of verbal nouns, but which 
serves now to form the GonuerfruMt module [only indicated by the 
nasalization of the preceding vowel)* and the imperfect present in 
the forms -n a -w t etc, {KKM ., pp r 15-16, 48—9 T 7tM$0+ 108-10; N. t 
pp t 97-8), In Turkish also -n was once used to form verbal nouns, 
but is now employed^ together with -ya to form the preterite 

participial suffix -yuu -ijfirt ( T V r , pp, 119-20). A comparative study 
of the Japanc.se suffix -nu with the copulative verb aad 44 to be' 1 
and the archaic verb” nu * + to be ” r an ingenious invention due to 
the late Dr. Aston, is beyond the scope of the present paper, interesting 
though it would be. 

0) -ki< These preterite suffixes are conjugated as follows:— 


(!) Mizenkei 

-*ke 


(2) HenyOkci 


— 

(3) Shushikei 

.ki 

-U 

(4) Reutaikei 

— 

4i 

(5) Iienkei 

—* 

4ika 

(6) Meireikei 

— 

— 


In the case of the verba kti " to come and m to do T -ki and 
-ii muv also be suffixed to the Mizenkei, apparently to avoid the 
reduplication of ki and si (cf. i r 6, 7 above). 

The suffix -ki appears to go back to the same origin as the mMkM 
imperfxti >ya (— V) ™ Mongol the preterite -jfl (-*e. -tfO or 
-hi [ Jbe P ~Jb) in ManohUp and probably also the Turkish imperfect 
gerundial sufiix -n (KKM., pp. 25-7, 85-7). 

Although not generally recognized, l think that -ke is the Mizenkei 
of -ki, as Mr, Sanaom considers (//., pp. 183—J, 148-9), The -ke would 
then have been composed of da and the fwitential vowel -*a r thus 
-ki h > *ka = -ke. The usual contraction theory -ki + ara 4" 
ba -keraha > -keba can only be reganled as highly improbable. 
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if not phonetically impossible, though -keri would in all probability 
be a compound of the Renyokci of -ki and ari " to exist ” (ef. //., 
p. 184), The form -keba and the coin pound suffixes -kemu ;ind -kem&si 
are composed of the Mizenkoi of -ki plus the particle ba and the 
suffixes -mu and -mail respectively. These latter have already been 
explained under ii, la. 

Hie suffix -si is probably related to the uon u'h pctfecti -sp (— -sj?) 
in Khalldis Mongol, which, together with the Classical Mongol form 
~Y pnt > f! 0 ®* hack to -*y«in. The preterite gerutidiaj suffix -km, -ka 
in Tungus is said to have the aune origin. The suffix ~*ysa is also 
preserved in the comw&um a&tetmporak -tar in Khalkha Mongol, 
denoting the idea 14 since, from the time when , , {KKM., pp. 27-9, 
88 0, 54, 117-18). The earlier form of the Japanese -si would have 
been -*u, from which the Mizenkci -se was formed bv the addition 
of the potential vowel -*<r, thus -*« + * Q > -**j ^ ,. e \ cL // _ p- m) _ 

The modal participial suffix -iikn is composed of -ii and the jiv/mm 
futiin -kn (cf. //,, 147-8), The probable reason for choosing the 
Shushikei in preference to the Mizenkci is that the form under con¬ 
sideration was chiefly u»ed for indicating the mode of a past action 
and hence the concept of potentiality was not a trough felt e a 
wagunoko ga cmoverUiku-ii omekage ni aiyu “that' sorrowful 
attitude of n,y sweetheart (towards our parting) appears in my vision 
of her (Man vo, iv) + 

But in the formation of the Izenkei the potential vowel was deemed 
necessary,hence the evolution of -siia {< -*«*« + *„). For examples 

S(HS y pp, 1 d4 j. 


3. Suffixes vsed mth the Shushikei 


a 


(«) -rwtiu. .rail; -raku, The suffixes -ratnn and -rasi 

conjectural description, and conjugate as follows 


are used in 


(1) Mizenkoi 
(-) Ke&vokei 

( 3 ) Shushikei 

(4) Rentaikei 

(5) Izenkei 
(G} Moire ikei 


-ramu 

-ranm 

-rams 


-r&si 

-raiiki 


s Thote can be little doubt. 1 


■ ** 


THat -raimi is 


--- — jwiy a Mr ^ 

compounded of ara and the future suffix-ma 'W// o 1811 This 

however, is not only von doubtful l,,,* , - ’’ P ' T ' 

- very doubtful, but is almost impossible, because 
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<-ramu is suffixed to the Rhushikei. of a verb, which base is hardly ever 
followed by another %'erli. On the other hand, the Rhilshikei sloes 
admit of suffixes in spite of Sangom's statement that 1:1 Unlike the other 
forms of the simple conjugation, the Predicative cannot serve as a base 
for the construction of compound conjuRational forma by the addition 
of suffixes, T , , w {H\, p, 130.) 

In fact the -r- in -rnmu nnd -rail is the participial suffix, as we 
find in the Rentaikei and the Ezcnkei of the Nidan and the Ichid&n 
verbs (cl. i, 2-5}. The -a- in these suffixes is the potential vowel 
which we have frequently met, whereas the -mu is identical with that 
treated under ii* la. and -ii is the suffix used to form a wortim 
possibility is f also explained under Li, iff. The suffix -ki in -raiiki 
appears to have evolved from -*kui, ami to correspond to the Mongol 
•qai -yfft ■ -get), which is used to form both adjectives and 
substantives (A r ., pp. 106-9). The corresponding Turkish -qai is 
considered by Mr. Foppe as a Mongol loan (A\ T p. 122). 

The suffix -raktt is used to form the modal participle of verbs, 
where the Mizenkei does not include the potential vowel -a (cf. ii, 1c). 
It consists of the participial suffix -r-< the potential vowel -a. and 
the namrn futuri *ku. Ex.: wotomera g& ime ni t augur aku " what 
the girls told me in my dream is as follow*'' (Many5, xvii). The suffix 
-raku may also follow the Shushikei of -tau and -rut {Li, 2ti, 5), Le. 
-tsuraku and -nuraku, both of which are used to form a modal 
participle, Exs.: akaiitauraku mo nagaki kono yo wo " the possibility 
of my pacing thia long night " {Manyo, iv), yo no fukemiraku “the 
possibility of the advancing of the night 3 " (Manyd, x) + 

(ft) -meri, -beSL These two suffixes conjugate as follows :— 


(l) Mizenkei 

— 

— 

(2) Renyokei 

-meri 

-beku 

(3) Shushikei 

-meri 

■heal 

(4) Rentaikei 

-mem 

*beki 

(G) Izenkei 

■mere 

-bekere 

(6) Meimkei 

— 

— 

It will be seen from the above 

that -meri 

follows the conjugation 


of ari Jl to exist save the Mizettkct and the Meireikei, in which the 
suffix is lacking. This has led some grammarians to think that it 
includes the verb ari +i to exist Indeed, Mr. Ransom states : It 
is doubtless a compound of -mu, the future suffix, and ari. analogous 
in formation with Jceri ’ {II., p. 188). This, on the contrary, is 


CffiiJ 


s. VOS H IT A K E — 


extremely doubtful. and can even Ik- considered impossible for two 
reufionn. Fir^t. the suffix -nm is wanting m the Eenv5kei + and hence 
cannot be followed directly by another verb. Secondly, the form 
-mu r when followed by an, can hardly become -meri. 

However, it is evident that the -m of -men in identical with that 
in the suffix -mu (Si. lfl). It seems that -me- «zocs back to an earlier 
♦muf-, where h n secondary suffix, with a specialized function of 
indicating appearance. The -ri is probably composed ol the participial 
suffix *r- and the women nciioms vowel -L Both the Rentaikei and 
the Izenkei contain the si me -r- which, in the case of the former, is 
followed by the nomen futuri vowel -u, and in the latter by the Izenkei 
vowel -e (< -*a + *yi). 

The sufTi s -besi consist' of -be- and -ai The former appears to be 
a variant of the -me- in -meri and to have evolved from -*bn\ (— 

It serves to indicate expectation, propriety* or reasonableness with. 
the meaning "should, ought to T muntThe component suffixes 
-hi and -ki are identical with those ln*rsii and -rasikl (ii, 3u) ( whereas 
-ku ls formed of ihe -kl and the nn-Jvpcti futuri vowel -n r 

The Izecikei -bekere is composed of the Rentaikei -beki and the 
Izenkei vowel -e (< -% -f thus -beki f % + > -*bekiai > 

-beJte. followed by the intensifying suffix -re. This sign of intensification 
corresponds to the Mongol tie {hi. te) which, together with the preterite 
-he (~ -ba ), forms the ctmoerbum conditional* -beh f— -feofn) {KKM.. 
PP 44-5, 104-5). Of the same origin as the suffix -re are the -re in 
kore “this", etc,, the intensifying -ra (-ro) in yo-ra 11 the night", 
Okura-rs “ Okura. indeed", etc., in Japanese, the enclitic -( id 
O smanJi M “that ", ol “ that (yonder)” Chuvash lefs (< *eb-si) 

“ that - flmI w fortlL For the various usages of the Japanese 
intensifying suffixes -re, -ra, -re, see A',, pp, } TiilL , , Cf>rt!iidei 

the suffix -re in -bekere to he of different origin from the -re in the 
kenkei of some verbs and verbal suffixes (of, i, 2 (ft); ii f 1*, c - ii 
la, 6). 


(r) -matL This negative suffix conjugates as follows 

(1) Mketikei — (4) Eenteikei -maiiki 

(2) KcnyBkei -maiiku (ft) Izcnkei .n, aiiter( j 

(3) ShOshikei -mail (ft) Bfcireiket — 


"I ”," 1 ' 1 •* “• s “«* -mu (ii, ,a). whilst th« -ii 
<». V). The -ki in ,ht Rent.ikei i, iJe mi«l 

' ‘ the " H “ ("• to), <"«• >ht -k« in the BenyGkoi linn been 
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derived from the same -ki and the mmien /tiJura -a. The f^enkei 
cooaiflta of the Reutaikei plus the Iramkci vowel -e {< -*a 4- *yi) 
and the intensifying suffix *re. as in the cose of -bekere (ii f 34). 

III. Conjugation op Adjectives 

Japanese adjectIves are usually divided into two classes according 
as their stem does or does not end in ii. In the grammars tho 
conjugation of the adjectives whose stem does not end in ii is given 
as follows 

(I) Mi^enkei (4) Rentaikei -ki 

(BJ Renyokei -ku (5) Izenkei -kere 

(3) Shush ikei 4i (6J Meireikei — 

The adjectives whose stem ends in si do not take -K in the 
Shush ike h the remaining forms being identical* 

The Shushiket suffix -ii is nothing eke than the 41 in -mail (ii. Iff) 
and -rail (ii, !In} t he* a nwnen po^ibSitatia suffix, It goes back to an 
earlier -*si and corresponds to the Manehu adjectival suffix *$u 
( KKM ., p, 101)* The transition from the basic meaning of possibility 
to that of qualification or quality can be easily explained by an inter¬ 
mediate concept of capacity, and hence the application of rhe tumwii 
suffix -*« in the format ion of an adjective should excite 

no wonder. 

The suffix -ki can likewise be identified with the -ki in raiiki 
and, as we have already seen, goes hack to an earlier >*u| (ii, 3n). 
The presence of the form in -ke as in kokoda kanailke “ I love her so ” 
(be Bides kokoda koviiiki “ I long for In r so ") and nflBake kono yg wo 
“ this bug night 7 \ the former in the Adzumn-nta (Many6, xiv) + 
and the latter in the Sakimori-uta (Many®, ax), leads us to suppose 
that the suffix -ki had a variant -ke* which would have come from 
-*farj\ We may therefore assume the mutation -*Ain ^ -*kai in early 
Japanese. 

The Renyoke i -ku is formed of the Rentaikei and the nmmn 
fttftfti vowel -a. Together with the verb an “ to exist ,r t it forms the 
suffix -kari. which follows the conjugation of arL 

The Izenkei suffix -here is identical with that in -hekere and 
-muzikere (ii r lUi Y c) t that is to say, the final -re k an intensifying 
suffix* and is not derived front the verb aii 11 to exist , as Sansom 
considers (//„ pp. 1>7. 108}. That the suffix -re is not an essential 
part of the Tzenkei -here can be Been from such usages as tovoke 
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ta " as (the way) is long " (ManyS, xvii) and aagaiike do “ though 
precipitous " (Kojiki), where the intensifying suffix -re is not used 
(ef. A'., p, 273), 

IV, Suffixes used viitii Stems op Adjectives 

L -keku, -fcemu 

^lr. Ransom coi^idora that the Mizenkei ol adjectives was indicated 
by the suffix -ku. e.g. kowe naku ha “ were it not for the voice ", 
kasikokn tome "although fearfully", and remarks that “the 
existence of an Imperfect Form is denied by many authorities, who 
>r ,.i- ifi,-. samsiau ha, for instance, is an elided form of samuku araba. 
where samuku is the usual conjunctive form ” {//.. pp. m7—8). 

In my judgment Mr. Sanborn “ right in considering the Mizenkei 
to have been markisl by -ka. But this is a comparatively later 
development. The Mizenkei was at one time indicated by -ke which 
is formed of the Rentaikei -Id and the potential vowel -*«, thus 
-ki + *'i > -*kd -ke. The final vowel -e may once have been -*<1, 
as can be inferred from such examples as masala jj yoka ba ** if onlv 
the present is well " (Many®, xjv), where -ke is replaced by -ka. 
although this latter form may be purely dialectal (cf. A., pp. 268, 
2 jI ; //„ p. 2G5). The -ke (g -*fa, or -ka) ns the Mizenkei suffix 
“““ re 8 ukrl ? weak “^ to -hi- having s few such instances ns 
koviiike ba " if you yearn for me ” (Many5, xiv) ( c f, id, above). 

Moreover, the ember form -ke was preserved in the Many® period 
,n the suffixes -keku and -kenm. where -ku i 3 the r ^enfuturi suffix 
and -mu is identical with the won, po^tnUlatis -nm fif, ]*}. It h„s 

l T t ??rr ^ thc form - for *“*«“*► «*** “good result, 
effect has licen derived from yoku aru koto, which cannot become 

anything shorter than yokarntofto). The entire disappearance of 

-™- change from -a- to -e- are then unaccountable To over¬ 

come this difficulty Professor Pierson has * umsitcd ths|t tl)e _ ke ib 

the cases under consideration may just as well have been -*&a or 
~* ia < since it is often written with the character * (Kan-on ku 

2*-,* »” <»“■ *•> <»• i. pp. » 4 : ii. 8ot « i 

This docs not explain the falling off of the sellable but it 

Iwe 7 m?POTt * nly derivflti ™ of ^ suffix -ki as put forward 

The ^ctforee of the suffix -keku like that of -(a)ku has never 

been understood properly. The -keku stun,I* u . 

t - *i,. * tjn,h in the same relation 

modal participial suffix -(a)ku as does -kemn to the *o mfB 
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ptmibUifaHa suffix -(*]miL Thu.s r for example, mi no rjYokeku wo 
(Kojiki) does not mean ' l one that is flashy ” P as usually interpreted, 
but signifies 11 one that appears fleshy *\ For further examples with 
inaccurate renderings see //.„ pp. I l7 t 149, 2D5 j for the contraction 
theory .see //,. pp, 2^4 5, 


2. -mi 

Tins s uffix is considered by Mr. Sansom as rr the conjunctive form 
of a termination, ma, of certain derived verbs ”, such as aya&imu 
”to suspect ” (ayasi “suspicious”} and itamu lk to he painful” 
(itasi “ pain fill ”) {IL, pp. 294-5], Both Professor Ando and 
Professor Turunda hold a simitar view (A., pp, 205-8), Dr. Pierson, 
on the other baud* after a very thorough study of the suffix -mi, has 
arrived at the conclusion that it is the Renydkei of an obsolete 
verb *mti 44 to see a-?, regard jlh. consider m’\ from which the verb 
miru ”to see” has developed, giving an exceedingly interesting 
psychological interpretation of this suffix (.V.J, pp. 86-7; ii. pp. 13-16). 
The explanation thus offered by Professor Pierson is, indeed, on 
admirable one, and on the whole entails no contradiction. 

However, before we accept either theory the following question! 
must be answered :— 

(1) If this -mi Is of verbal origin or related to the verb-formative 
suffix -mu t bow is it that we in variably find it in this particular form l 
There is nothing to show that it lias ever been conjugated. 

(2) Is there any material difference between nasi in ltd mo sube 
nail 11 Indeed there is no means (to stop him from going away] ” 
(Manvo. xx) and uarai in its mo suba nami yatubi sode furu ** There 
ia nothing For it but to keep on waving my sleeves ” (Manyo. xx) 1 

(3) In the example wagimoko wo avisiraimiesi fito wo koso kovi 
no masare ha uramesimi move “ My bve lias grown intense ; for tins 
1 feel resentinent against the person who first introduced the girl to 
me ” (MllilvG, iv) t can we not replace urameslmi by ur&meiiku f 

It is certainly very strange that we do not come across any other 
conjugated forms of -mi. if this is really of verbal origin or the 
RenyGkei of the formative suffix -mu. Further, there is not the slightest 
difference in the actual meaning between nasi and nami. except that 
the latter is dependent on what follows it. Thirdly, the wok! 
ujamssimi does not contain the meaning “considering, regarding” j 
if it does the word move J * I consider” would lie a tautology. Even 
if such a nuluplication 1 jc admissible, there is no doubt that the word 




0>i 
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tirameaimi in the present contest cin be replaced by the ordinary 
Reuyflkci urameeiku. 

From these reasons I r oiuide r -mi as si pure 3 ffix wi 11 1 11ie menn in % 
" being.. „ because fit) is.. ., bo * *, (that *. .) ? \ This suffix seems 
to have come from an earlier -*tnui which corresponds to the n&mcn 
duscriptumh'S ^ma r jj< in Klialklia Mongol, and Osmanli nomrn affiVmi* 1, 
~>rm —■ -tttfi (iV, p pp, 102, r>() • [), Thus for the sake of convenience 
-mi may be called the descriptive gerund in 3 suffix. Although 
Mr, Poppe treats some of the Mongol suffixes quoted under ii, 1 <j 
as indivisible, f am inclined to think that they all contain the same 
-m- as found in the Japanese mm*'n ■poteiftitiiafi* -mu and the suffix 
-mi under consideration. 

On the other band, the suffix *mi must be clearly distinguished 
from the verb-formative suffix -urn. although both Professor Ando 
and Professor Yamada find a close relationship between them (A" +i 
PP l 205-5). The latter suffix seems to have been derived from an earlier 
**£» from which -btL, -bum. -gu, and -garu have also sprung. 

It must be pointed out that the form in -mi is often preceded bv 
lhe particle we. which is comridsnsd as the sign of the objective 
case by those scholars who maintain that this form is a transitive 
verb {//,, p. 294 , M+* i. p. 8G), rhis + I thinks ^ a great mistake. For 
example, in the |>oen] aki no yo wo nagami ni ka araiau na^o koknba 
1 no nerayenu mo fitori nureba ka ■:Manyt\ xvj, if nagami is a traudrive 
verb, it can only mean «lengthening ”, or H cronsi dering .. . as long TT 
t“ fiemm would interpret it), but neither make* any sense. 

If, on the other hand, we translate the poem « Wbv ran I not sleep 
like this; is it because 1 am lying down alone, 0 /perhaps b#A\m 
the autumn night k long?" the meaning Is perfectly dear. 
Accordingly, the present usage of wo must be held as one of those 
already multifarious functions of this Grange particle, but not as the 
sign ol the objective case. 

it may also be added that although the suffix -mi seems to have 
cvolyl from an earlier ami the stem of the verb mim *' to « f , 

look from *wu$, the two have no connection with one another, 
#ince -mi consists of the two auBbfe* -m and -i [< whereas the 

mi of mLru U the indivisible stem. 






It Ims J*en suggested by ™ e scholars that the oldest conjugation 
of the Japanese verb, is the Yodan. The chief reform for this 
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conclusion appear to be ( 1 ) that there arc man}' Nidan verbs which 
once followed the Yodau conjugation. and {2) that the Nidan and the 
Ichidun conjugations are formed from the Yodan by the addition of 
the verbs ari "to exist” and a "to get ' r (cf. K., pp. 232-7). 
Mr. Sun sum, on the other hand, after tracing the development of the 
conjugations, has concluded that “ the original conjugation of most, 
if not all. Japanese verbs was of the type ahinu. ifcinuro. shiiu. ahina ”, 
Le, the Nagy5-henkaku conjugation (//,, p. 153}. Somewhat different 
are the views expressed by Professor Aiidfr, whu main tarns that all 
the word- 1 ? that describe an action or a state in Japanese have developed 
from open monosyllabic roots. (I) by the vocalic changes in the root, 
( 2 ) by the combination of two or more roots, ( 3 ) by the addition of some 
formative elements, and (4) by changing the final vowels (A., p. 342J + 
He has also suggested in one of his recent articles that the fienyokei 
is the basic form from which rhe remaining conjugated forma of verbs 
and adjectives have been derived . 1 

Our analysis tends to allow that there were at least two (listmet 
conjugations of verba in early Japanese: one for those whose stem 
ended in an unpalntajized consonant and another for ttuw whose 
stem ended in a palatalized consonant or a vowel. With our present 
knowledge of the language it is absolutely impossible to reduce them 
to a single conjugation, be it the Yodau or the one suggested by 
Sansom. Nor is it possible to trace all the Japanese verbs and adjectives 
to an open monosyllabic root. To i I lust rate this latter point we may 
consider the verb Gtiu "to fallWhen examining the Kami-nidan 
conjugation f assumed the root of this verb to be *ot H , which, 
together with other roots *ot r *ar, *or\ *oz. *os, etc., has developed 
from the primary root *06 (ef. i T 5)* These secondary roots may have 
given birth to the following words : 

( 1 ) *ot ; cto-ru Sl to he inferior T \ oto- 41 small , younger p \ etc. 

( 2 ) *ot' : otfiU. ** to Mr + . 

( 3 ) *or: oro “a little”, oro-ka "stupidity”, oto-ku "to become 
stupid ,s . 

( 4 j *or*: oru 41 to descend " t oru 11 to be (become) stupid ”, 

(5) : ozo ** dullness, stupiditv ”, 

( 6 ) oso-si “dull, slow "* 


1 Cingo to litingata. T*itiokn Kektigo K^kubun CiakkwziLt Mnv, 1&30. Vdl. iii, 
pp. 40-Ip 48-4. 
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It is quite easy to say that o]I these go back to *o, hut when even 
the relationship between these secondary rootn is disputable, as at 
present, it would be more appropriate, though equally uncertain, 
to consider the primary root of t hf.se words to be *o plus a certain 
dental consonant, e,g. *3. 

It is also doubtful whether the Renyukci served as the basic form 
of n\[ thu conjugations, in spite of Professor Ando’s opinion quoted 
above. In the case at least of the Torino conjugation the Renvokei 
-seems to have nothing to do with the remaining forms. 

The most interesting of all the bases is perhaps the Izenkei which, 
together with die word kofto. formed a linguistic convention known 
as the Kakari-muaubL Lhder this convention, when the grammatical 
Subject is followed by koso. the t? bush ike i is replaced bv the IzenkeL 
Although in later times this practice la^arnc universal,, both witli 
verbs and adjectives, it was strictly limited to the verbs in the Man yd 
period. According to oitr analysis the final vowel *e of the Izenkei 
m\Yix consists of the potential vowel -*u and the imperative 
This at once leads ns to suppose that the word koso Ill this construction 
is related to the verb kasm w to wish, desire " but not of demonstrative 
origin, because both ~*a and -*yi t of which the Izcnkei vowel *e is 
composed, fulfil the functions demanded by the optative mood. 

The inter-relationship between the bases and their suffixes mav 
lie summed up by saying (I) that the Mi^nkei, which is a potential 
base, m used with various suffixes to denote potentiality or possibility, 
{2} that tfic Shushikoi. being a wmniftditn T is cmploved with various 
suffixes to indicate probability, and (3) that the Renyokci, which is a 

nmwn l - thc tm h~ suitable bane for building perfect und 

preterite Forms, 


The Number 14 A Hundred in Sino-Tibetan 

By J. Feeyluski and G. H, Luce 

T X their Xotes d' 1st if mrioffi*' Tai, published in 19*26 in t he Jon mat 
^ nf iht 1 Siam Svcirty, voh xr, pt, i, MBL X Bumayand (L CcikI 
have compared the various Tal words meaning " a hundred Ahum 
p3k f Shan pak lt Khamti pa& 9 White Tal pffjt 1 , Thu pdk l ¥ Nting pdt\ 
Dioi jiff 1 —all go back to u form which is very dose to the sixth 

century Chinese (pub). 1 MM. BtUtiay and Ctrdib draw this just 
conclusion (1 translate): " As for the basic form on which Abom /«&, 
etc, t rest, it seems impossible—in view of its wide extension in Tal t 
and, in addition, the exact correspondence of the tones not to assign 
it to the original Tal language or. at least, to the period of Tai union ; 
it seems also impassible to separate it from Old Chinese pak, It remains 
to determine if we have here a borrowing bv original TctI from Chinese, 
or a form nimmon alike to Tai and to Chinese : this question remains 
untouched/’ 

The next step, it seems, should he to compare, with Chinese and 
Ta! + some forms at least of Tibeto -Burman. 

Side by side with classical Tibetan brtjipi f we have Balti npja> 
Purik Tfpit, Ijidakhi rgya. The other Tibetan dialects have 

In Burmese* on the other hand, we have twelfth century rtja* 
modern rd (pronounced ya)* 

We T- 4 H? that, the final guttural, which is conserved both in Chinese 
and in Tal, has disappeared in Old Burmese and in the Tibetan 
dialects. As for the initial labial, which appears as a aurd p in Chinese 
and ilk Tat, it reappears in cUsaieal Tibetan as a sonant, but ia absent 
in Old Burmese and in'the Tibetan dialects. The medial group, so 
complex in the classical Tibetan -rgy*t T becomes rip in Old Burmese* 
and is reduced to ft single vowel in Chinese and in TaT. 

Various Southern Chin dialects still keep a trace ol the initial 


1 Knrlgrcn, Amlylit [helionary of tk* fftnu* b.t + jmi. Koa. CSO- 

* {iritTMin, Linffui^iir Smrt+if of Indit i F v ol- iii. pi. s. 

1 EpLfrriphia IlirmanUa + veil. i. |H. i. p- -3 (Hyilfli Innef., I'illar A + L 2}. 

* Wr eft n httfrlty t\W &tkm t he com moo origin of the Ti l*to- Uu riikan Killl Tst-Chlncse 
forma, in cW of the rknety Nimilu wlra for th* number " eight"»which i* in clA*jiea] 
Tlbelmi hr$ptd ; in devcklb-twelfth century Buraia Ar4 yAfll, April, or ifau-; in 
fli^lh century Chines tf T in SlAmrae from the thirteenth century pel. 
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labial: in Yawdwin it is a surd as in Chinese -pro ; Chinbok has 
p'ya. Wc can compare also Gyamrtg paryi and Mikir p‘iir6* 

In the Northern Chin dialects the medial pro up appears to be 
contracted into za t ja t jhd, or reducer! merely t* ytt. In the Kuki 
dialects the same medial group gives PQrSm riyah ; HirOi- Laropiiug 
arja ; Kansk hoi aud Langrong mpl. Compare also Pinkhu raja 
(Central Chin sub-group).’ 

Finally, in two Aka forms cited by Hudson s ; phogva and pvrrua, 
a vocalic element is inserted between the initial labial and the medial 
group. These forms are particularly instructive because, cl^sical 
Tibetan bryya beihg practically unpronounceable, wc must probably 
assume the existence of an old vowel after the initial- Compare 
Gvatung parffi and Mikir pdrd. 

in the light of all these indications it sterns possible to rccon&Eryct 
for original Sino-Tibetan some such form as *par(fipik,* The final and 
the initial are well conserved in Chinese and in Tat* while the Tibeto- 
Burman languages preserve better, in general, the medial element. 

We are thug led to suppose, at the base of some modem words, a 
complex of at least two syllables. Neither Taj nor Chinese permit us 
to guess it. It is thus apparent that the mere comparison of Clilncse 
arid Tftl floes not carry us very far back, 

1 Hough ton, mi thf Lt TifUtbQf of tht finttlhtm ('hi a*, p. SS, *.¥. p'tjd. 

1 DuroiwIK Ep. Birm^ YoJ, i. pi. i, p. t~. 

1 Jit AS. l:U3 + a ‘ on thp Ximiroml of the Tiin’W-IVurman EJtnk'ri 4 - 

p. 3a I ff. n. Sufi fif o/ ImtWi voh lii, jut. h p. 632. 

4 Or "ptinigijiik; far in view of such forms o*> \Iikir p K dr6 k Alt* ph^juU-. jmrrwt t 
K- Dmfta J’U'Ih Chcilikntii Mistimi nui/iE, it still swiui doubtful if SbrnUt^ 1 r^, Ijiotian 
an 1 Tm do not thr nwl VC* Rft I m*k to the jcutic eomuvon Ciric'iii *v* jwi. 



Bhflfjavatism and Sun-Worship 

By a. K, Dje 

1 N his article on The Nar&yaniya to Bhdgamtas published in 
1 the Indian Antiquary, September, 1900, Grierson put forward n 
somewhat remarkable hypo thesis (pp, ioS—1) of the solar origin of 
BIiiigavatLsoi. The view does uot appear to have attracted much 
notice from scholars competent to pronounce an. opinion on the 
subject; but it has neither been directly approved nor directly dis- 
credited. Since the theory has been repeated by Grierson in bis 
article on Makii-ttuiiya in Hustings' Encyotoptsdia of Religion and 
Ethics ii, p. 540, where be practically reproduces his previous state¬ 
ments and arguments, a few remarks on the question may be offered. 

Grierson very clearly states bis position when be nay*: lL We 
have no literary evidence as to the train of reasoning by w hich this 
doctrine (i.e. the monotheistic bhakti- doctrine of the Bhagavata 
religion \ was reached, but to me it appears more than probable that 
it was a development of the Sun-worship that was the common heritage 
of both branches of the Aryan people—the Eranian and the Indian.” 
His relevant arguments may be summarised thus : (i) All the legends 
dealing with the origins of the Bhaguvata religion are connected in 
some way or other with the sun. (ii) Some of the exponents, in¬ 
carnations, or devotees of the cult arc either descendants of the sun 
or connected therewith, (iii) The Bhagnvuta eschatology lays down 
that the liberated souls first of all pass through the sun on its wav 
to the Bhogavat. (iv) The Bhagavat is identified with Vistiu, who 
was originally u sun-god. 

One wishes that most of the obscure ideas in Indian religious 
history could be traced back so clearly and definitely; but, 
unfortunately, the available data forbid us to make such a summary 
reconstruction. It is not necessary to trace here the development 
of bhakti- ideas, whether monotheistic or otherwise, in early Indian 
literature ; for competent scholars have already brought forward 
enough evidence to show that these ideas can he traced back to remote 
antiquity and that they had no connection, in their origin or develop¬ 
ment, with sun-worship. The inchoate Mo&i- ideas in \ odic literature 
are aot connected with any of its five or six solar deities, not even 
with Visgu; but centre chiefly round the more ethical Varui&a, who 
is associated indeed with the solar Mitra, but whoso origin is admittedly 
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obscure. Xot even Mitra could attain the supreme eminence of his 
Iranian double, but merged his Vedic individuality in that of im 
greater associate Varava. The Iranian cult may have developed as 
sun-worship, l>ut no such, cult centred round the Vedic Mifrra. If 
some hymns of a devotional character are addressed to Aditi and the 
Adilyas, it is done chiefly through their connection with Varmp 
and through their more pronounced ethical character as deities of 
grace and benevolence. In the only Upani^ad in which theistic 
devotional inm of a fiomewhat sectarian character is prominent arid 
unmistakable, and which directly employs the term hkakti* it is con¬ 
nected not with a solar god but with Bndra-Siva* a deilv of entirely 
different origin. Our data may not be enough to determine the exact 
train of ideas through which the bhnhti- doctrine developed in 
Bhaguvatkm ; but it is clear that the traces of the idea In early Indian 
literature are independent of any original or developed trait of 
sun-worship. 

It is likewise unnecessary for us to trace in detail the early history 
of monotheistic ideas in Indian religious history. 1 We have enough 
evidence now to show that it is too hasty a generalisation to regard 
Indian monotheism as a development of sun'worship. Heholatry 
is very ancient in India, ami no one would deny that certain mytho¬ 
logical figures arc perhaps solar in origin. Solar mytha can also be 
traced in some of the Ini linn religious culls and legends of admittedly 
independent origin. Some elements even of the Buddha legend, as 
benart has demonstrated, can be derived from solar cults. All this 
ma\ be admitted ; but they cannot prove any direct or inner connec¬ 
tion of Indian monotheism, which has a long and independent history, 
with am form of sun-worship. Indeed, no student of Indian religion 
will seriously maintain to-day that Indian monotheism, the history 
of which can be traced back to Vedic times, where it cannot Ik? shown 
to have any connection with any of the Vedic snmgods, is a form of 
heliolatry, either in its origin or in its development, even assuming 
the influence or contamination of solar legends and solar cults. 


>“*1 «* ** .ti n0Bal h^thi Ji 

BhVwn T ^ am yi ' iraj - Pi* 331-3) hm cl™ty 

« dmW ethi»hlivtri- ,Ba . IP ' Early Indian monrOlhrLwn a»d not havo bwB 

Jdl rttLbik, M It ™ *1*0 
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Even the earliest traces of Bhugavatism ns a popular cult of Visfiu- 
Naraya^ia-K|$Q&*Vasudeva do not betray any such connection. 
While the legendary, euhemeristie, and Rrilhmanic elements in the 
frankly obscure histories of Namyajja, Krstja and Vasudeva do not 
involve any reference to a solar deity, the general ly accepted solar origin 
of Vipju proves nothing, Though his original solar character and his 
cosmic association with light, life, and blessedness may have helped 
to raise him to his later eminence, it has yet scarcely anything to do 
with his epic character as a sectarian god ol Vis^uism H Naruya^ism 
or Rhagavatbm, Even if strong traces of his solar origin are still 
retained in the epic conception of this deity in his many epithets, 
adventures, and direct identification with the sun, he is still not a solar 
god in the epic, but an entirely new mythological being, transformed 
by new myths and legends, and re-shaped by philosophy, mysticism, 
and practice of piety, as well as by a complex body of superstition, 
custom, and sentiment. 

Nor is epic Viapuism anywhere a form of sim-worship. There are 
Bourns or sun-worshippers in the epic itself T * but these stand apart 
from the Yisr.iuites, Karay&QiyoB, or Bhagavatas* Jf bhaiefi for the 
Sun-god is described (in special connection with the story of Kama) 
in 4 Ubh T iii ? 301, I f., the epic sectarianism was elastic enough to admit, 
os occasion arises, bhakti for Siva or Brahma, as well as for a host of 
other deities. Not much capital need be made out of the myths or 
traditions which declare that the Satvafas or Piocamtnis derive their 
doctrine from the Sun himself (xil T 335, 19; 339* 11M; 34fi p 59)* 
or that they have n faith (curiously connected with whnfe is culled 
Sanikhva-Yoga) taught to Suras vatT by the Bun (xii* 318. 3-6) p or 
that the emancipated souls pass through the sun-door to Naraymia 
[x\\, 344, I Jib These stories or statements arc somewhat qualified 
in the epic itself; for all the different mythical accounts of the origin 
of the Panc&ratra-Naroyaruyavata-Bhaguvata religion agree in 
deriving the doctrine directly from Nfirlvana himself or from the 
Bhagavat; the Bun m the form of Sunn or Vivasvat being only one 
of the secondary recipients and promulgators (339, 110-12 anil 
118-2 L; 348, 44f.J, These statements, however, are on a pur with 
those made in the Btmgm'xidgila itself (iv p 1 -3) that the doctrine was 

1 Tin* antiquity nnU ttu? indEgfEloUR chmactor of the worship of thf Sfliir* cult 
must bo admitted; but foreign inHuonee, chif% from Iranian boutc«i + an the lof*r 
devetopmrnl of tlir ttilt i« nI*o probable (sfe R- Gr BJiandarluir. FoffpaHjwi, r 
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originally communicated to Vivas vat, or that tho.se who die while 
the sun is in his uttamyana go to Brahman (ix, 24). These legends 
and heliefs undoubtedly stow the influence of solar myths ot solar 
cults on Paficsratra or Bhagavatkm, but they do not prove that its 
monotheistic doctrine of blink?* was derived from aun-wor>ihip L The 
same remarks must also apply to Yai-spava hagiology, which connects 
xt^a saints and incarnations with solar myths. The sources of an 
Ada Sanctorum are always diverse and polygTOOU®. By a cur ions 
process ol religious syncretism* the epic Ytaga as the supreme deity, 
as well as Yispuism, absorbed older myths and legends (e.g. the 
cosmogonic myths of Prajapati) and put on newer mythical identihca¬ 
tions. The influence of independent Suura sects or Satira cults, as 
well as the residues of the original conception of Vispu as a solar pod. 
must have something to do with ail this ■ and the easy-going redipious 
attitude of the epic* with its theory of manifestations *ir incarnations 
and with its accommodating philosophical doctrine, which believed 
in unity but allowed its temporary personifications as diversity, 
did not disdain conscious or unconscious con la minatioiis. 

Barth would go a step further and regard fvrsga himself 
(independently T and not as identified with Yisnu] as a solar deity. 
II, Ray Chaudhuri 1 is right in rejecting such an opinion with the 
remark that the hypothesis La of a piece with those brilliant theories 
which would resolve the figure ol the Buddha into a solar type and 
the iiistory of Buddhism into a solar myth, 

1 Early Mirtwy «/ Uu Ftof^rw JS«f p p. 



Notes on Gujrall Phonology 

By T. X. Date 


I 


-d- f ~r- t -dh- 


IfODERN Gujrati has three phonemes in the group of voiced 
if A cerebrals : viz, the unaspirated stop d, the miAspiiated tapped 
r 7 und the aspirated stop dh t there being no corresponding aspirated 
tapped in the standard Language. 1 In Gujmts script d and r Hire written 
with the same symbol, while dh has a different symbol* In the interior 
of the word all the three appear quite frequently. Professor R. L. 
Turner has shown in F*Mgab*' JuctJn (1925), p. 35 n that 

Gujrati has the same sound for MX d- and -d- i and on p. 40 he has 
grouped Gujrati among those Mod.I. languages which have obliterated 
the distinction between M L -rf- and -dd-, and has shown that VX 
-d- or M- > Mod.G, -d- (see JR AS. I92L pp, 525, 681, 534, for the 
illustrations). Rut MckLG. seems to present the following 
correspondences :— 

MX -d- > Mod.G. -r-; 

M.I. Mud.G. -d-; and 

MX -dh- and -ddk-> Mod.G. dh- r in standard Gujrati, hut rh- 
in various dialects. 

The existence of the phoneme -r- can easily be seen in the accom¬ 
panying kymograph tracings of the words spoken by the writer (who 
mainly represents the standard Kathiawar dialect) and taken at the 
phonetic laboratory at University College, London, under the 
supervision of Mr. Stephen Jones. It is *een in the word ghofi < Pkt, 
fjliodta < Sfct. ghijtiM t and in mnnt < Pkt. imd*i- T and may be con¬ 
trasted with -d- in the tracings of the Mod.G. words kadi < Pkt- 
ktiuddiS, himddid < Skt lapardtka ; jndit < Pkt. ja^Oa- extension 
of Skt. jadya- and n\dth < Pkt. mamdixo < Skt. mnridtthih. The 


1 Thka is trap in it gritpral w»y ody. For, ilWfrticillj, the phnneme fJi i* very 
fommon. Following is ihe probable Im^eIosis for tfaia BOund : *fh for (he wbotr of 
KAlhiAwftr *nd probtfclj the whole of PStAi^wiT*. northern pftrtjof Gujarat inrluiiinj; 
the juvrt from Mount Abu to E "j 1 -in. [mr; for rk K AhmcdibnU, CtaiftBnKHrh And Sunt a mi 
the eontb of Gujarat. It U rtpnwtitrd by the same symbol ta^in Q ajratl script. 
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relation, M L -dh- r -ddk- > Mod.G, -dh^ in the speech of the writer is 
phown in the kymograph tracings of Mod.G. kfidht ■ Pkt r bidhai 
“ boils ** and ia kddkc < Pld kaddhai “ takes oat ”* 
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The following lists of words illustrate the three correspondences 


stated above. 

(I) MX 4 >Mod.CL 

MX 

MckIG. 

kridu$fi- 1 

fotfu bracelet. 

hidaccha : 

karcftJ laddie. 

kadayjxi- : 

kampti i bundle of grass. 

badahu : 

Jteru a vegetable medicine. 

badaha- ml 

Avrrai f. saucepan. 

kadi ; 

kari (dialectically), ltr% (standard) waist. 

kadua : 

ji^riTJ bitter. 

Indfflja -: 

JtlrJ worm. 

kvfigd : 

HrT ant. 

kida -: 

JtMf (rand. 

hod ia -: 

jtapu cart ben bowL 

ktuida -: 

JtAflf grass. 

khadakkai ; 

JtAaritg arranges. 

khadukkdra ■; 

JtAffrXvfr a noise. 

Madid: 

fctap white earth. 

gad a- \ 

gar swelling on the body. 

ghadm : 

ghari fashions, makes. 

gha$a-: 

gharJ ei pot. 

ghaddmi : 

ghumre causes to make. 

ghadid : 

ghan moment. 

ijh&htu : 

ghorj horse. 

: 

cart mounts., rises. 

r/urdui: 

chart dears the grain from chaff. 

jtidd : 

jaf peg. 

ja^Ieri: 

jart fixes p fits. 

jhadl : 

jfttifi rain stonn. 

jftudd-: 

jhdr tree. 


jhdrt cleans. 

nudm i 

mrt obstructs. 

imffT: 

nM[i pulse of the arm* 

tiufi : 

furl (from the extended form) the toddy tree. 

*tT&dai: 

fmre cuts, breaks. 

tkada-: 

thar a trunk of the tree. 

dhada- : 

dhar a body without a head. 

dhddi t 

dh&fj gang of robbers. 

padui: 

fwrt falls. 

packiha-: 

pap a declaration. 
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po$aiyd: 
poSitimwma -: 
padicchanda-: 
pad icchdya -: 
pnjni : 
p^uhuja -: 
ptidmia -: 
pidai: 
pldd ; 
pwdcr-: 

: 

pJitdfn: 
phrttjai : 

JjAorft- ; 
iwfwi -: 

67^'d ' 

bodft -: 

WmjvJo- : 
frAWaMvi- : 
hhMmjfi-: 
tnauja -; 
madaprj-; 
mudfl-: 

tlULV/fTl^l- : 

ttcdoi: 
ra(fcj! : 
fddi -: 
mda-: 
wdi-: 
undid : 
sadiii: 



Ml 

adda -: 
uddui: 
rtddami: 
oddfi-1 
hodda- ; 


HodG. 

pafSi kite. 

jMirkamtoH a Jaina religious ceremony, 

jxirthtind* an echo, 
parchytfj £i shadow. 
part fells, 
pap vicinity. 
ptiro&i neighbour. 

P*T S gives pain. 
plr pain. 
par cover. 
phfirt .splits. 
pbert destroys, 
pWe breaks, 
phor\ breakage, 

tatrrj (extended) the boy who undergoes the 
tiered thread ceremony, 
fan n wrapping of leal, 
hero beat, 

bald-headed* 
hhur brave man, 
hhfirfa 1>bze of fire. 
bharn rent. 
wp^>r i\ hoad-dress T 
ji corpse. 

ihhtj (extended) a measure for corn. 

men upper storey. 

more cuts. 

rare cries, 

r«ri cry, 

banyan-tree* 

Mn hedge, fence, 
iwT a garden. 

81IT? fota, 

(2j MX dd > Mod.G. 4 -: 

Mod.G. 
wlii (ci tended) cross. 

wife flics, 
w/di'f squanders. 

°# builder of day houses. 

W curiosity, eagerness. 
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khaddu \ 

khadi (prob, from khtdd 1) di tch. 


gnddurid : 

gddur sheep. 


f/addiyd : 

(jadl carriage. 


pddrni -; 

j&dv thick. 


lidda -: 

fid a grasshopper. 


paddaya-: 

pldz huffab-ealf. 


paddigd : 

pad T bufialo4ieifer. 


buddai: 

bftde winks. 


laddai vb. : 

Idd ]]. (prob. from futMit-) showing of!. 


laddtm -: 

IfijrJ ll sweetmeat. 


Aorfda-: 

hWl bone. 


(3) M.I. -*TA- > Mod.G. (HtHinIunl) -dh- und dialectically > -rft- 

adliai : 

ad he starts to go out {used for cattle 



when they go out to graze) : 

drht 

hadkai\ 

lad he boils : 

karJit 

kndhifi : 

kadhl soup : 

kflfhl 

ga$ha ~ : 

gtidh fort: 

gath 

: 

dddh tooth : 

dark 

dudhiii : 

dMhi or dddhi beard : 

ditfhi 

ph?M : 

pidhj a beom in the roof. 


pof?Aa-: 

podhu (extended) plump : 

porhu 

: 

nmdh small house. 


fnn^kia-: 

madhifu set jewels, etc. ; 

marhyu 

Ivdhni : 

h»1kc gins the cotton. 


(4) MJ. -rfrfA- 

> Mod.G. -dh- (standard) and rh- dialectically 

txddhaiifa- : 

ttdhi two tiud a half : 

aril 

nrfrfAnwi*-: 

odhan upper covering : 

orhun 

jtwZdAaa: 

kddhi tokos out : 

karht 

kmidha -: 

b)dh leprosy : 

both 

tiFAntffar- drum : 

dhddhi a cast of drum-beaters. 


bitddfiti* i 

biidhj old : 

burho 

vaddhai: 

l.vrfht: cuts : 

«SfA c 

vo^hammayo- ; 

f\tdhmn a city in Kltbiaw&y. 



11 


WlOfiFEB&D d 

or the Palatalisation of Tir£ PfeBGDiNG 


CuftSOSANT 


MJ, -for -f > 

-| (i.c. the whispered -j which is heard in some words, 

while in others 

it merely remains in palatal ijung the 

previous 
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consonant). The influence of a 31.1. or O.G. final i on the preceding 
consonant or on the vowel of the preceding syllable has already been 
noticed. X. B. Divatia (MV/soa Philological Isdurex, pp. ±>4-5) 
has noted in his spelling of etc., wliat is reallv « palatalisation 

of the consonant. Professor ft. L. Turner [GujrStx Ptm&gg* P- 365) 
has noticed the fact that a MX 4 changes a of the preceding syllable 
to C, e.g. tedi > ken. The full facts appear to be as follows :— 

(l) Dir. sing, of nouns ending in -l in M.I.: dkfti < MX nJfcMi, 
«« < -M.L m i, rdi[ < MX nlli, mtj <MX nSH. ydlj < M.I. JW, 

f ’: 'Z f V W ^ ! ^ < /whf kari (dialectical I v) 

< MX *#( «L Mh jhan < MX jhafi, nan < M.I. aarfr, mrj 

< mx dhsdi, phan < m.i. pkodi, rari < m.i. ™k 

^■H'< MX *khaddi, pidhi < M.I. pldhi, fad hi < MX iktddhi. 6Afi 

< MX mahm, mai (dialectically, standard m£j) < M.I. maei, pafi 

**’#'' kh ^ < M L (may be from khattd, f., and the 

palate bzatioti may be analogical), car) < MX mri “ fodder ", and 

izn j-iH 


(2} Imperative 2nd sing. : Ml. -hi. OldG. 4 > Mod.G. X 

samples. 6d/, i«r J( W|, edij, w 5ri,Af. 

p_ ’«■’ 80 on * or the verbs ending in consonants. 

tr ir f *C r♦ mc> nosv||ubic verbs, the forms are free from any 

trace of the palatallica, c.g. Ha, pi, jd, gd, a,, etc. 

And in -i in S.g! ^ «»* 

L t^T^T"' in * ,,tb *««<* » Mod.0. » ■«, wkirf. 

JleitUt l. , 0 . B l * v {* * rt,m a* dWnfu-type. But in a few 

I,win. ’.I pm ’““ n ' > ‘ he *> >«• fl > n ft- ending anil ietn*in* M.i. 

«e,r,x Hopm '"‘ - mi ■*•** »"'■ »>■— The 

„g„„ : m “ ! W " went to A village ", OldG. 

d W* B > hat hi atyj ** found ” ftlrii'" i-,i ■ - • 

“owg‘a— / 0ldG> «■' ^ 

w.: ... ZnZ^'oZ 3 IT™ 0Ma M * 

(m.jieAlled (front wort. •»“ = **"> *«* 3 “ ™ 

ettplAiAed foe thi, «„„( bv |. roI< ,.‘ V ‘Jr* ( “ ‘ lrea<1> ' 

■ riWewor Turner (Guj. PAon., p. 385). 

dialects of Guj r 7™ndtr!rr * I*™* “ 1 Uftlit >' il1 varIo,w 

round .W Ct p, “'“ W ^e diaieet apokeu 


A Grammar of the Language of Kwara ‘Ae, 
North Mala, Solomon Islands 


By W. G, Tvens, Litt JJ* 


’T'H.E Kwara "A* language is spoken by a hill people who live in the 
neighbourhood of the mountain culled Ala Saa, North-West 
Alitc Mountain, on North Mala. Solomon Islands, The present 
grammar has been compiled from a translation of the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew (1930), the translator being Mr, N. C. Deck, of the 
South Sea Evangelical Mission on North Mala, and the publishers 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. Use has lieeu made also of a 
booklet of 32 pp, entitled “ Kwara ’Ae Questions ", and notes kind I v 
supplied by Mr Deck have been used in the compilation of this 
grammar. 

At Fin, on the west const of North Mala, there are Christian villages 
inhabited by people gathered from both Kwara 'Ae and Fata Leka 
peoples, and the language spoken is presumably not pure Kwara ‘Ae 
or pure Fata Leka, The missionaries of the Melanesian Mission at 
Fiu have provided the following books for the use of their people : 

(1) A translation of the Gospel according to St, Matthew (1912); 

(2) a Catechism (1910); (3) a translation of the Book of Common 
Prayer (1923). Using these us a bask, Mr. S. If, Rav compiled a 
grammar of the language of Fiu which appears in his Melnntitian 
Island Language, Cambridge Press, p. 487. 

The Kwara ’Ae language is sufficiently akin to the Lau language 
of the coastal people of North-East Mala for a comparison to be made 
between them. A Lau grammar by the present compiler was published 
in the Ballet in nj the School of Oriental St tidies, Vol. A', Part II, 1929, 
The MsliPu language, a grammar of which appears in Mr, Bay’s 
,l/e/flnesi«M Inland Ikr ngaaga, p. 498, is closely allied to the Kwara 
"Ae language, both being hill languages of North Mala. 


i. Alphabet 

(1) Vowels: <i, e, i, o, ir. 

Diphthongs : tre , ai t no, n«. 

Consonants : / k, ngg; d.t,b \ forty), ; I, r, • s- t m, nyie ; 
« f ng. 

(2) Sounds, The vowels have the Italian sounds. They mav 
be short or long in sound ; a double vowel indicates a long sound. 
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Closed syllables do not occur. There is no indication of the occurrence 
of ” Umlaut ”, Thu sounds rn, on do not occur. 

The sound of k is hard ; ngg is printed in the texts as g ; d is 
pronounced »d, except when it begins a word; f and r are 
differentiated ; & is pronounced os mb. The ngte sound is printed in 
the texts ns w. That it represents the So‘a, Mala, m« may tie seen by 
comparing any word in which it occurs with the similar word in 
3ii‘», In one case Sr a hup, mtada “ child ,T . appears as vg in Kwara 
‘Ac ngekt “ child ”, Dr. Codrington, Mibntc#wn Jjmgxtftgc*, p. i!l4, 
compares Fiji linga 11 hand ” and the common Melanesian timva 
“ hand ", Ulawa lias ninja hand ", This gives an interchange of 
wmf t m, ng, and Codrington says that the nasal m is the oldest of the 
three sounds used in this connection. The island of Mala itself bears 
three names, in three different parts, viz. Mala, Mwuki, Ngwala, 
showing ail interchange of jh, mw, and ngw. in the Kwara J Ae texts 
“ng ”, i.e, the “tig” of English “sing”, is printed as«. To pronounce 
the t the tongue is pressed against the teeth, ami then released. 

The “ Melanesian g ” is not heard in Kwara ‘Ae ; it has been 
dropped in certain words, e,g. i'a " fish ", and its loss is markol by 
a “ break ” in the sound which is represented in this grammar by the 
sign ', In certain other words the “ Melanesian g " is represented in 
Kwnni ‘Ae by k : kami ** wo ”, Florida igami. Other consonants 
dropped in Kwara *Ae are k, I, t, and their loss is generally denoted 
by the presence of a “ break " in the sound : &)‘u “ to be whole ", 
fia'a hiku ; fata'a “ speech ” for fatal rt; fo'a “ had ", Muta f atm. 
The " break ” is far more noticeable in Kwara 'Ae than in Law. 

The only use of w in Kwara ‘Ae is in the compound sounds Jbrfa), 
gir, ttgic, A kw in Kwara 'Ac may represent u if in Sa‘a ; twaktm 
“ month ", FVn iratm ; IntwJu ” eight ”, 8»‘s tmhi. Tlie gtc sound 
in Kwara ‘Ae may represent jtur in Ha'a, f in Mota : gm iu head ", 
Sa a jfwou, Mota jniM, The Joss of initial t may result in the 
lengthening of the initial vowel: Florida tatnbu “ holy ", Kwara *Ae 
aan&u. A ij in Florida may be dropped in Kwara ‘Ae, and a “ break " 
then occurs : Florida gambu “ blood ", Kwara ‘Ae ‘amfju, A J& in 
Kwara ‘Ae may Btand for ngg in Florida, the island Florida or Kggcfa 
being known on Mala as Kela. The adjectival ending l a in Kwara *Ae 
ia for far or ga. 

Interchange of vowels: o in Lay may become u in Kwara ‘Ae : 
Lau tofu " to chop ”, Kwara ‘Ae tufu \ again Lau fanuo “ land ", is 
Kwara ‘Ae fanou ; Sa'a lio “ to see ", Kwara *Ae lia ; Lau 'abuto 
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” to act ”, Kwara *Ae ‘fibula. In certain words an i is added for 
euphonic reasons ; saloi “ heavens ”, laid “ path ”, \it<ii “ rain ", 
igoi 44 flood ”, 

The English word ** corn " has become Jtoli in Kujim 'Ac, showing 
a change from n to 1, the " r ” of 44 kom ” not lieing sounded, 

2, Article 

(3) (a) Demonstrative ;— 

Singular ; na ; ta, tq‘i ; yimi,fai ; twoc. 

Plural: fa, fan, ri ; ti ; mpetii ; rai. 

(A) Personal: ««, i. 

Nit is the definite article ** the ”, and is used with nouns both in 
the singular and in the plural: na maa “ the eye "; na afamami fa 
“ the lilies It is used with numerals .* m tthcula 44 ten ” ; na to 
afako 44 the two sons ” ; it forms a plural with fa or fari following the 
noun : no fafarongo fa “ the disciples ”; na salt) loo kiri “ the 
heavens ”, Ordinarily nouns may be used without tut: fttfanga'a 
ana araingn “ the wedding feast ”, The use of mi with the noun 
denotes a particular object: «« 'of " a tree ”, 44 the tree ", 

To and teV are forms of the numeral for “ one ”, Tu denotes 
44 a, any, another, a certain one ” : Ut i'a “ a fish ”; reduplicated 
ta ai ta at, etc,, it denotes “the one, the other”, 7a may be used 
with numbers: in fain “ ten ” ; ta lima ** one five ”, “ five ”; ta to ru 
“ two things It is used compounded with tab', mae, and fid : 
ana ta ta’i hula ” in a certain place ” ; (a ta‘i Wo " one of them ” ; 
ta mac fata* a ** one word ” ; ta fita fai ngati ** how many years ? ” ; 
ta‘i ifiw “ a man ” ■ ta‘i fai nguu “ a song ”, 

fhrai denotes 44 a ”: gtcai 'urn 41 a widow ” * gtrai an 44 a hill ” ; 
gttai mala'infftt “ sickness ”, By comparison with Malu’ti yim, with 
similar use. ffittii would seem to be compounded of giro, a noun, and 
the preposition t, used as a genitive, 

Fai is used of things spherical in shape, or of one of a series; fai 
bubidu " a star " ; fai m ” a hill ”; fai rad e 14 a reed ”; fai l u‘u 44 a 
finger " ; fai nguu “ a song ” ; to fai ngalfa “ two carryings ", 
Fai may be the same as Leu/e with the genitive i added, or it may be 
a contraction of fait 44 time ”, 44 occurrence ”, and i genitive. 

Mac ia a contraction of maa “ eye ”, " one ”, and e genitive, 
and denotes !t one, a unit ” : war dangi 44 a day ”; mac ratio “ a 
night "; ta mite fata* a 44 one word ”; mac taelo “ a gate ”, 
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The word afu in afu herede “ a loaf ”, may he the Lnu/mi 11 fruit ", 
etc., by metathesis. Kwara 'Ae is very fond of changing the order of 
syllables, e.g. Jcai ** to go ”, for kka r 

Ki , tetri, n, follow the noun and indicate plurality; ft {ef. ri in 
Roviana. Kay. Melanesian Island Languages, p. 544) ; i mlo ho ri 
“in the heavens”; am kaidm loo tin “in those days”; ru ki 
“ things ” ; ru nee M “ these things T1 ; mu nee tin “ the things ” ; 
f me fata* a tree kiri <s these words**; (ft mi ft ki “ pigs Ki may be 
separated from its noun, and placed at the end of the sentence : 
Jala a rtie sataiafa mat faatia hmheana sa GW ki ** the words that 
proceed out of the mouth of God T! + (With. Jh'may be compared Lau gi, 
Sa*a \ used as plural of tilings,} 

Ti is used of the pineal “ any " ; ti ngeh ” what children ” ; K ai 
“ whoever M ; ti ai Mm men “ some people say ” + 

Ay^xcii is a prefix denoting reciprocity of relationship: ro m/itwi 
osiud “ two brothers ” ; jfiii fijpvu arf-flu ** seven brothers 11 ; it is also 
used before the word »pw ri male ,K S with The suffix wa added, to 
denote “ sister of a man, brother of a woman ” : ngmti ngimena inau 
n my sister *\ etc. 

Rni appears in the phrase mi ngwane uria “ a multitude ”, This 
is probably the BJulu'u ita in im Ha ngtmne ki “ husbands ” ; ai ila 
ai ti " wives ”, By comparison with Macau Sound mi, hi, Florida 
Id, 1'tawLi film,, this mi is shown to ho a plural sign. 

(4) The persona! article with names of mules is m : sa Pita ' Peter ”, 
(€f, Koviana m article. Ray, Mehnemm Island Languages, 
P 544d It is used with ru "thing” to denote “person”: m ru 
“So-and-so”; m ro to*i “what two people 1 ” m (u'i “who 
[male) V' Sa is not used with the plural. The personal article 
used with names of females in i: { Meri “Mary ” This article is 
not used w ith a/e “ wife ” or kini LL woman ”, nur is it used with the 
plural. (Cf r Iimkona. Guadalcanal, ti f Lan ni f feminine articles,) 

3. Nouns 

(5) There are two classes of nouns, those which take the suffixed 
pronoun and those which do not. The First class denotes parts of the 
hod}. [Mfcitions, actions or conditions, the word for “ brother-sister ” 
relationship. These are all used with suffixed pronouns. Other 
w'ortls denoting relationships use the personal pronoun to denote 
possession. 

(6) Verbal Nouns. These are formed by the addition of the 
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anffixes Vi, nga, "angaffa, fa, ta: mat " to die ", wat'a, manta " death 
fata “ to speak ; fata‘a, falala “ speech, word ” ; fatnbtmna “ your 
words ” ; ‘o may lie added to a noun : ngwae “ ma n ”, hard ngwat'a 
“a company of men”. The termination ‘a is evidently for ta. 
*0 : o “ to work ", ‘oonga “ work ”; tmta'i “to be sick ", mata'ingu 
“ sickness ’*; saungai xi to work ", manga'Inga " work "; taa “ to be 
had ”, ta aiupia *' evil ” shows ‘a added to nga ; “ to desire ” r 

k'tpaiotfa nnija desire . The termination In is used bv itself as a noun 
ending: yuan *' head ", gvaula m Iwm “ head of the hoon **; tafi 
to flee , lajila "flight"; or as a gerundive with the pronouns 
always suffixed : toffe “ to loose ”, logelava “ tie loosing of it ", where 
logela has no separate existence aa a noun. Fa appears in the noun 
MaUija " honour ”, from tala “ to proclaim ” ; taialaf^anga “ king¬ 
dom ” has probably a triple noun ending, fa, ‘a, nga; i na‘o 
“before , t tut'afana " before him ”, Ta is seen in ft katu “company”, 
jiht “to gather together”; oil" to return" olita “heir"; ore 
to he left ’, oretana " the remainder ", The endings fa, in, la, may 
all take a suffixed pronoun. 

Compound nouns may lie formed by the suffixing of *«. la, nga, 
to the last member : ala ngginggiri “ to gnash the teeth", ala 
>W> Win'a •* gnashing of teeth "; fi lain «to dLsbelieve ”, ft falala 
" doubt ; MM) le*a “ to do good ”, sasi fe'anga “ goodness ”, 

Independent Nouns. These are formed by suffixing na to (a) certain 
terms of relationship; (A) to the cardinal numerals to form the 
ordinals. 

{<*) The nouns so formed are always preceded bv the prefix 
ntprai which denotes reciprocity of relationship ; ro ngtmi usina 
“ twf> brotberflf two sifters '*; jupmi ngwacna S4 ei$ter T brother TT * 

(b) Numerals : rm “ two rr 4 rmm u second n ; fm 11 four *% 
faina “ fourth ", The words for 11 third ” and rl eighth M ;r nta f 
hfYiuln, show hi ii3 a termination, and also show" the loss of the 
letter L La in these instances is a change from na. 

(7) Construct form, A construct form appears in a few words with 
the use of the genitive e and maa “ eye * 9 t used as meaning u one ,p : 
m/te damp “ a day t+ ; (a mu*' fata 1 a “ one word *\ 

(8) Genitive relation. The genitive relation of nouns to one 
another is effected by the use of the prepositions ni t i T li, e; of these 
ni is used mainly in construction : ngtme ni htmi iVi " a fisherman ,T ; 

1 appruy to bo a double fitfim finding 4 n 4 a* 

VuL, Tir TAUT S. 
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fo'pa 12 j" mo “ fishermen ”; i is in common use as expressing " of* 
belonging to M : ling® i ns “ sound ol tiling, voice”; noni i nyirm? 
11 body of man ” ; i is possibly ni with, *i dropped ; U appears in the 
words tnmdi-rme “ enemy ” ; moa-U-tako ** market-place ” ; It 
would appear to be a variant of tit ; e is seen in mok {mala e) hshdc 
IL a thousand talent* botde e fan "“jar of stone H ; and also in 
fadangi {faa-e-Iattgi) “storehouse”. The genitive i is commonly 
used (as in 8 a*a) to express purpose : mu ku i sum fuamu " lam about 
to tell thee of it ”, 

The word doe " thing ” is added to nouns and verbs : uun is doe 
<s a torch thing doe Uu ** very much *\ 

Juxtaposition of two nouns conveys the idea of genitive relation¬ 
ship: to'oa sa God “the people of God”* A genitive relationship 
is also shown by the use of the suffixed pronoun, third person singular, 
in agreement, with the idea expressed in the second noun of the pair : 
Wiiti to/wine “ a man's leg 

The ordinary personal pronouns are used as possessive* in cases 
where the pronoun cannot be suffixed: afe tiau ** mv Sl . Jrt0 + a 
nau “ my father r \ 

(9) Number. The plural is indicated by ki t fori, ri, following the 
noun or noun phrase. These pi anil signs are not used with numerals : 
ro ngrne ** two men ” The words oro “ to be many ”, mi ^ to he 
finished, nil ” may he added : ngime oto r ngwfte Wo hi il many men ” ; 
toW ora “many people "; to'oa ritm hi ** my people” ; m ki mii 
*' ob things ” ; ru nee ki mri goo B ‘ all these things ” 

Totality in shown by the words mi fi to be finished ”, ta'% fau “ one 
time, completely ” fomfo " all ' (eight): fomlu mifanm 44 nil lands ” ; 
na fafarm^a nee &ri kiifm ** all the disciples ”, 

The personal pronoun, third person plural, Um y is not used as a 
collective pronoun like im ” the ” in Mote - it may he preceded by the 
noun to'oa “ people ” in order to express a collective idea: to mi nee 
kim /Palo *' the hungry 

Th<.> possessive pronoun, third person singular, m, is suffixed to a 
noun form afuta in Older to express totality ; afutona aba i h,la tieeri 
*' RVC| y part of that place &, m » 8 company ” expresses the idea 
" a tonmhc-T of, some ” ; hint » pntc'a " many men ”, 

(10) Gender. There is no grammatical gender. The words 

‘’ muk " *"» “ *rc added when the noun does not 

cam- a sex dmtmction : Uni “ mother-in-law ” ■ Habtmi Uni 
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Ma'a, rna'aai (vocative) " father ”; tea “mother"; aarof 

husband ; aje " wile ’; afako *' boy, son ”; mrii “ maiden, 
daughter ”; defo " daughter, girl " ; nyirae futa ** brother **; n gum 
ngicaena “ sister, brother ” ; ngela " child ", are all followed by the 
personal pronoun, and not by the suffixed pronoun, to indicate 
possession ; ma‘a rum " my father ", AH " brother-sister ” is always 
used with a suffixed pronoun ■ mikit “ my brother " etc. ; asim m ru 
“ So-and-so’s brother ”, 

Ngtmne “ male ” appears in a few phrases, but mjteae is in common 
use for “ male ” or " man ” (homo). 

The noun oi is used for both thing and person ” ; a i 
“a mule"; ta m at “two things”; ai fa'autu “what thing?” 
Hu “ thing ” is used os meaning “ certainly, in that rase ” : ru nia 
lr ado rnaaHa “ certainly he woukl have watched " (of. use of doo 
in Lau, via in Seda}. 

The word kola little is used to denote something youhg : kttltt 
itgelu, a little child. A further form btrlu is used : haela ngrla H 
ki “ little children 

(11) \ ocati vc. This is shown by the use of W, ‘c, of which V> is the 
personal pronoun, second personal singular. \4e may precede or 
follow, and both may In? used together preceding the noun ; Vie l o 
ngtrae ni mo “ thou servant *’; ma'aH ‘ac “ Oh my father ! ” 

4. pRONouNa 

(1*2) Personal. Pronouns used as the subject of a verb. 

Sing, 1. inau, mu, nmi‘a, tie. 

2. l 0e, ‘o. 

3. ima, nia, nm'a, ni. 

Plur. I inch kia, kfa'a, ki ; l u ; kuh t kultt'a. 

1 exclu. kami, katui'a, mi ; iaimifi, kaimUi'a, kaiti, milt. 

2. him it, kamu‘a, kouttdi ; knumulu, kumnula'a, knmuiu, 
kiuiht ; »ut ; multi. 

3, A-ira. fcniVi, ki. kiki ; kirulu. 

Dual 1 inch koro. AoroVr, lx>. 

I exch Aero, keroo, Aron, kr ; in were, mere, me ; Aannroo. 

2. kumora. more, mo; kanmroo ; koroo. 

3. kero, h-m‘u ; kero, kero'a, kt\ 

It will be noticed that- dual 1 inch koro is identical with dual 
2 koroo except for the lengthened final syllable; note also dual 3 frro 
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and dual 1 excl. Aero; also plural I tool, M and plural 3 ki ; also 
dual 3 fo> and 1 excl. it. 

The form mam of fclie first person singular is not in common use ; 
the form nau may be followed by the verbal particle ht f and nau a 
*aht l * for my part *\ ku being added as well: nau nau*a *aku nee hi r 
ne m only used with i expressing purpose : mu fatxt ne i leka ** &s for me 
I shall go ” ; ne t ,-sj' dtw to*om ta rn l+ there m nothing that I find ; 
ne i lisifuli m aemu “ let me see thy footmark T \ 

In the second person singular - oc may lie strengthened by £ o + The 
adding of 'a to certain forum, nau a, hi mu'a, kim £ a t etc., is done for 
emphasis. 

The shorter forms may l*c used alone as subject in the past tense : 
nia mma'i J ' he rested ” ; m Jons ma dao ++ John came ”; the longer 
forms in the singular may be followed by the shorter: nia m; the 
longer forms in the plural require the use of the shorter forms as well, 
or of a verbal particle: to L oa net trim fiula ma ki ka silikwau ££ they 
that hunger anti thirst ?t . The forms in tu, fi + li'a denote fewest 
persons. The form fttrata is of rare occur fence and generally denotes 
a trial. 

These pronouns are used to denote possession when the suffixed 
pronouns of possession cannot be used. 

Ifa, roa of the dual endings if* the numeral ra, rof> p " two”* and 
|u is a variant. 

The pronouns of the third person singular an cl plural may be used 
of impersonal or inanimate things : m fa'aufa nee " bow La jt 1 11 ; 
ni ufa u why ? t+ (it how I), 

Pronouns folio wing verbs and prepositions ns object:— 

Sing. 1. nau* Pint* l, inch km ; kuhi, 

2. l ot t 'a* '«+ I excl, in mi ; kaimilij hi Hi. 

3, £t f nia< 1 * kamu ; 

3* da ; kim ; *u 

Dual 1 inch taro* 

1 each mere,, miroo ; keroo. 

2. t noroo, muroo ; ha metro. 

3. daroo. 

The form A u of the second person singular appears to be a variant of 
'o t and it is used as object when the verb ends m u : rhu u li hold you ” ; 
oga liu’tt ■‘ like you nuicli ” The longer form of the tided person 
singular. ms, b used with the verb foda “ to meet ”, with sarjilo “ to 
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question”: kero toda nm “they two met him 11 ; also with ta'ifili 
+ * alone, singly”; ta'ifiii nia "he by himself” The preposition 
fa'i** with r, # takes both forms of the second person singular: fifi «, 
faSni'o “ with thee 

A second object of the verb always appears in the suffixed pronoun 
third person singular and plural : hum Mum fai hubulu 44 we saw (it) 
the star ”, 

All proportions governing pronouns have the pronoun suffixed 
as an anticipatory object in agreement with the object itself: faajia 
ru nee ++ on account of (it) that thing n . If the object is in the plural 
the suffixed pronoun of the anticipatory object may be in the singular. 
The forms m /ti r li denote fewer persons. The form n. third person 
singular, is used of things us well us of persons. The form *t ia used, 
as in Sa’a, of inanimate or impersonal things: ru M sift hdu fot 
tuli'i 41 all the things will we do *\ 

Pronouns suffixed to nouns or to verbal nouns : — 

Sing. 1. h i, Fiut\ 1 innL ha \ kuhi* 


2, mu. 

3 . na. 


1 cxeL mm * mill . 

2. mua ; malu t mulua, 

3, da ; dalu \ tu\ 


Dual 1 inch loro. 


1 excl. mere, miroth 

2 . moro, t/mroo, tmiroo. 

3. doroo. 


These are the pronouns denoting possession, and they are suffixed to 
nouns o( the first class only. The forms in fw s H + denote fewer persons ] 
dulu is euphonic for dalu, 

The third person singular na is added to certain nouns : sarii 
44 girl J \ tfhiko “ boy t son”; mnim Sim "daughter of Sion”; 
to puna /anon “ people of the land ” ' kxftimi JhiJn “ what, sort of a 
place ? " 

Several words which ore employed os prepositions have tlic.se 
pronoun* attached, proving them to be nouns; frn “to"; kneatea 
fuaku * f give it to me FT ; fuami “ ia order that ” ; $ia “ to T towards, 
at the house of”: lim mfitama “ into the midst of it”. Certain 
words which show a noun termination, hut which have no independent 
existence os nouns, also have these pronouns attached : ajnfana u all 
of it ,p ; oreiana u many "* The verb fo 4 o “ to hit, to try *\ used in 
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compounds', *>owt to'o ** to touch ", takes these suffixed pronouns of the 
object: serwa to‘ma “ touch it 

The third person plural nr is used, as in Sa'n. of things only: hoiii 
“ body, shape ”, nonini ** the shape of them ”; Mn " to do ”, MJtiatJt 
“ the doing of them ”, 

(13) Demonstrative. No, ace, “ this ” ; net kiri ‘‘ these **; nl, 
»!«!, ninja “ this, here ” ; neeri “ that, those ” ; netria, vena “ that "; 
hernia “ that one mentioned Wore” ; Junta “ that one down there ” ; 
nai, neana “ that ” ; loo, loania ** that yonder 11 ; loobania “ that one 
over there ” ; loo ri, loo kiri “ those yonder ” ■ hko, lokonia “ that up 
there 

The demonstratives follow the noun or pronoun ; kaela ngela 
ngwane »a “ all the young children ”, 

*Vee is in very frequent use, and .serves almost as an article. It has 
a use at the beginning of a sentence closely allied to the use of tige, 
explanatory, in Sa'a, “ it is that, therefore, thereupon, well then ”, 
A'ee is added to nauVt, nia'a : navki wee “ I here " : vita wee 14 why 1 ” 
sujia nee “ therefore ”. 

(14) Interrogative^. Tai “who? " used of thp singular with the 
personal article prefixed : sa tai “ what man ? who ? ” j tai " what 
woman ? who ? ” sa tai ‘arnuhfa “ what man of you ? ” I-'or the 
plural there is a use of the singular form sa lni with/unfa " with them ” 
added; sa tai faida dam kie hum so Jvmt " who were the first to 
sec Jesus? ” Nee may be added to tai ; /at n« " what l ” ni tai nee 
“ which ? ” 

Joe “ what ? ” the article jio may precede : no tae “ what ? ” 
out tae “ with wliat ? " ta, tola and tafa also occur : ta fit* *’ how 
many ? " tafana trnlu “ what place 'l ” tae me “ what then ! ” 
(a ngvae fa'auta “ what man l ” ta ru bare nee “ whatever thing* " ; 
lata Ida lire nau ki i sasia “ what good thing shall I do ? " ru ta ki 
“ what things ? 11 

(]&) Indefinite. The articles ta, taf, forms of the numeral for 
“one” are used indefinitely for “one, the other, any”: ta mjtrne 
bore kc kiailea ta nun titiu i kafo “ whosoever shall give a cup of cold 
water ” ; ta ru " anything, something ’’ ; t„ a i ki ke tigalia, mu ta 
ui ke are “ one shall I* taken and another left ”, Ti is used of the 
plural with faida : t> fault, “ who of them ? ” ri god mtiatnata “ other 
gods”; fi ngirar Um tua “there are some men standing”; 
ti ai -‘some things'’; in the phrase l aku ti ‘oki, “I by myself”, ti 
appears as singular. 
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(16) Relative, There are no relative pronouns ; their place is 
supplied by the use o! the suffixed pronoun with t he demon strati ve 
nee i gmi fau nee tim ml® ania 44 the stone which they rejected ”, 

(17) Emphatic. The noun tnh is used with the suffixed pronouns 
and meant* “ self, selves ”; him bore *adn ialada ** they themselves 
TaUtcfo is used for 11 alone ”, the pronouns being suffixed : nginjr kasi 
mauri ami herele taliio'ona “ man shall not live by bread alone H . 

5. The Ge.ntttvti 

{13) Nouns of the first class may take a suffixed pronoun of the 
third person singular when governing another noun; abcim 'ai “ a 
plank of wood ”, 

The gerundives in la always have the suffixed pronoun : saungifom 
■' the killing of him A noun in the genitive follows the governing 
noun : /oW m Gad " the people of God TT ; no AMsq nffirae “ the Son 
of Man ”, The construct form is made by adding the genitive e to the 
first of two nouns : fa wwc (mm e) titiu i kafo 44 a cup of water " j 
rme ulu “ a war hand " ; bo/de c fau 44 n stone jar *\ 

Nouns of the second class may use the preposition ana 11 of p 
belonging to " : gwdu am te&oto “the gold of the temple The 
preposition ni is used in construction : A i ni ilho'ongti “ the Tempter 
The preposition i is used also in construction and denotes purpose us 
well i Im i litftrae “ man's heart. ” ; bnla i iiliuli fcfc skins " ; i Jlr dim 
u&ikio “in order to cover over us”: loon i Judin “the people of 
Judea ", 

{19) Possess! ves. There are two possessive nouns, ‘a 1 and na. 
The suffixed pronouns are added to these. The only forms of the 
second possessive which I have found are namt f third person singular, 
fuiiiip third person plural; natm means “ belonging to”, and may be 
compared with naw in TJlawa and Sa r a h and warn also occurs in Sa'a : 
i kammtlu nan® ta l i Ma n “ye belong to one Father kaumulit mini 
macula ni fuatup\t “you have a guard”; fokoti ki tint mm hi la 
“the foxes have holes”. The form nina also occurs: it means 
“ belonging to *\ and may be compared with the Florida nim “ his n : 
noa nina ngela 44 no son belonging to him ”, 

1 There mmn to be pood erLdeavts of the existence of & third notm U 

{without a. M t»rra.t lh ) » in If thief i* the Ihr* a fl k used only of 

thing* to eat and drink, arid ihe rttl of the ™bjomed usages, (b} F {e) r (d), a tv evfenthl* 
to the form in o + 
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The forms of the possessive with ‘et are as follows :— 

Sing, 1. *<dn. Hur. 1, incl. ‘nhtht. 

2. ‘offiu, 1, excl. ‘ami l a ; ‘aintili, 

3. ‘ana. 2. ; 'amubda, ‘aumtiht. 

3. ‘ada ; ‘aJulu ; 

Dual 1. inch ‘aim 

1. excl, ‘antere. 

2 . ‘atnaro. 

3 . ‘adaroo. 

This possessive is used :— 

{a) Of tilings to eat and drink ; fatten ‘adu " food for them to eat " ; 
re i'o go'a trinia ‘mWli “ we have only two fishes With food in 
general the ordinary personal pronouns may he used : fanga uftii 

** my food ”, 

(6) As meaning “ for me, for my part ”, etc. : nia malm 'ana “ he 
was asleep ”; n aa'a l afoi nee ku faarongo anm “ As for me I declare 
it”; ‘afr« fi ‘aka “ I by myself " ; lea na‘a ‘amu " go thy way ” ; 
m toe '«maiu‘<i “ what man o-f you ? ” 

(c) As the object of an intransitive verb : hcau ‘ana fuamafaene 
“ to drink the fruit of the vine ” ; hi oto 'ana anifai fade “ struck 
him with a reed "; niu tea tire/o 'ana “ he wonders at it ”, The verb 
to< ° “ to have, to be possessed of T ’, is used with the possessive, also 
dm> “ to reach ", karangi “ to he near ", Vo 11 to work ”, fa™ ” to 
exceed ”, mi t( to know ”; n muiu trio ana fi Manga “ if you have 
faith " ; trkka tea dan ‘nna “ reaching up to, until 

(d) When a verb is separated from its object by an adverb : ka me 
jiloiiga'i ‘ada " asks them definitely 

\4ni. third person plural, is used of things only ; fran hi i duu 
tai/au 'am' ** I repay them all ” ; nee iim Jcati gilo Mifau 'am " which 
shall not foe enst down TJ + 

In certain constructions the preposition i is prefixed : mddaima 
i*ada ** blessed arc they ” w 






(2U) The adjective follows the noun. Worth which are actually 
verbs may be used ns adjectives and without verba! particles : ra ora 
1 many things ”; ngime Ida " a good man 

(21J Certain words have a form of termination or of prefix which 
is used only of adjectives 
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(а) Adjectival terminations added to verbs or nouns to form 
adjectives are *a and k : rodo " to be dark ” rodo l a " block, dark”; 
mr/o " surf ” no/ota “ stormy, white ” - ku ** leprosy ”; hn l a 
" leprous 11 ■ M*" to be black ”, friEV 1 black, dirty ”; attsu +; breast”, 
ngda smith ” a sucking child ” ; fau 14 rock ” T /awig “ stony M * 

(б) Adjectival prefixes are f o t ma. njim; these are used with verba ; 
the forms in ngwtt are used with a reduplication of the verb to which 
they are prefixed : tiki 4i to pour ”, Will ir spilt lp ; log? ** to loose ” 

“ loosed " ; fobt 11 to spread ”, 'a/ok “ wide ”; ngisi ” to 
divide ”flw» ymnyisi** in pieces " ; Vi ts to break ”, fwVi 11 broken P, T 
asu “to shake”, ngwamttmu ls shaky”; dm * L to shine” ttffm - 
" brilliant ”, 

(22) Comparison, Comparison is made by the verbs turn <! to 
exceed”, used with the possessive, and Uu “to pass”, used with 
€ dna : nm nm him turn k mm "he is not greater than he” ; nee due 
Hu ana nu iV* ” lie b greater than he ”, 

A positive statement carries comparison by implication : m nee 
k'a “ t his one is good ”, i e. U best. 

7* Verbs 

(33) The transitive verb U followed by the pronoun of the object 
suffixed ; this pronoun h always retained in addition to the ordinary 
object. 

Words may be used as verbs by prefixing a verbal particle, but 
some words are naturally verbs sis being the names of actions. There 
are also verbs which Lave special Forms as such by means of a prefix 
or a termination* The terminations which when added to verbs 
make them definitely transitive or determine their action upon some 
object arc : i t fi r li t mi t ngi t ri r sir 

i : manata 14 to think ”, mu natal “ to pity ”. 

fi : III! AA to go r \ liufi 41 to go about 

fi: mae ” to die J, t modi 11 to die of *\ 

mi : ono 11 to drink ”, onmni 14 to drink of 

ngi ; " to lie afraid IP f fm £ uftgi “ to lear ”. 

ri: dan ck to lodge !P r dauri M to stay in ”, 

si ; oli 11 to return ” f otisi “ to exchange fl * 

The termination a% to which the consonants ng, m t t T arc prefixed, 
with the addition in some eases of m t is also used to convey a transitive 
force : ft no <h to bury ”, anmtm'ini “ to lay a foundation ” ; mu, 
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gaun^ita “ to do gomi t gmila'ini " to collect”. In the ease of 
Uhtani " to pour ", the i : of the suffix ta'i has been dropped. Certain 
forms occur without ni suffixed : laiti, lukata'i ** to loosie ”; fo% 
ftfota'i “ to pray ”; these forma are used both transitively and 
intransitively ; mufa'i " only, sole ”, from mti " to cease ", is used 
partiripially■ taunga% iamgaHni "to persecute”, are both used 
transitively. 

Ani is also used sis a transitive suffix, as in Lau ; ui 11 to throw ", 
w ania " throw it" ; wofv " to fear ", ma'u ania "to fear it ”; ata 
H to permit ", ala ania “ permit it 

(24J Causative. The causative prefix b fa'a, which raav bo 
reduplicated : ju'ahraufi " to give drink to ”, 

(25) Reciprocal. The reciprocal prefix b hmi used with verbs 
expressing the action of one upon another; hwnfifamAMta'i "to 
teach”, hmimmsi "to be ready", hraimaani fa'ini 1 to be in 
agreement with ", 

The word liu “ to move ", with the prefix hmi, is used to denote 
reciprocal action " kike kwate -tioir itiu ada " they wi]l deliver up one 
another " + 

A verbal prefix fiti (Saa ftai) b seen mfmjdo " across ” 

*A is a prefix of condition : hula " to turn ” p 'ahula « turned ", 

(26) Reflexive. A noun form lain “of one's own accord, by ones 
self , b ua^l follow mg the verb to denote reflexive art ion , the pronoun 
being suffixed, and turn prefixed when dealing with the third person 
singular : nia ana Uilana he by himself " : kim uri i totfimtiihida 
taladu « they said within themselves M ; moVi %na Utkina hmJhamaari 
nia “ he cannot save himself ", Tala may be used by itself preceding 
the verb : 'ake tala m tali ani V 11 cost thyself dow n ", 

(^7) Passive. The passive is formed by the indefinite use of the 
personal pronoun third person plural ki with the verb : t* ai kike 
nijaUa " one shall be taken " ; mfa'umngo'u fra nee kike hfafdatala 
anm " the gospel shall lie preached " + 

(28) Compound. Compound verbs are : i7t/o E o{wa) “ to tempt ", 
manata fro[mt) im to remember ht . 

(29) Auxiliary Verbs. The verb »t« “ to put ”, h . 1S «1 aa meaning 
“to become, to be"; aiu “to make”, with the possessive ‘am, 
means Ll to become, to tiirti into ", 

(30) Reduplication oi Verba. Verbs ate reduplicated in two wave : 

(o) By reduplication of the first evitable: ronm “ to bear ” 

rorvigo ■ ‘ani “ to eat ”, ‘oW ; tm “ to stay ”, tiUw. 
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[&} By repetition of the whole word: (uu “ to stay”, tuatua ; fata 
ft to speak ”, fafafata. 

Two verbs "fibula A+ to act ”* Hi “ to do ” T show irregular reduplica¬ 
tion : "abuh, 'obubula ; i7t p tiifi. 

(31) Conjugation. The Kwuru "Ac verb may be conjugated by the 
short pronouns with or without the longer forma, or bv means of 
the verbal particles. 

The verbal particles are la. ku r fodu, ko f koto, ta r kata, e, h\ % t. 

The particles coalesce with the governing pronouns, Ka is used 
of general time. The action is viewed in the historic present, and, 
consequently M appears to be used of past time or of future time. 
Kti is used only with mu Si I ” T and serves to strengthen it; ku may 
be used alone without nan, In my Lu grammar ku was treated as 
a pronoun,, but the presence of the compound particle hit a in Kwara 
"Ae makes it clear that h$ is a particle and not a pronoun. A'o is used 
only in the second person singular: ‘oe la si ah am la mi mike leka 
hcau “ allow us to go 17 ; ka maj T replace ’ot% : tatae, fa> tikia ifitai 'oe 
” arise, take up thy bed ”, 

Kutn is used only in the first person singular : ma now kulu qttrada 
** and I should heal them Koto is used only in the second person 
singular: sad koto fa'afa'ar&ngoa to ngwae " see thou tell no man pt . 
Ta t kata, arc used indifferently with singular or plural, and with all 
the persons except first and second singular. The particles hdu r koto f 
may be compared with the Florida verbal particles ku, iu t and to, to, 
used separately with the pronouns of the first and second persona 
singular, and ta, kata, with (a, ha, used separately of the first person 
plural inclusive, in Florida, but compounded with i t u T ra, otherwise. 
See Codringtoii’a Melanesian Languages, p_ :j30 r 

E follow® »i " he ” : ni e/ctfa £ * he said ; ad daudau m e maliu 
'ana 44 the deep sea where he u’ae asleep ”, There is a similar use of 
e in Sa‘a, where it is treated as a pronoun, third person singular. 

Ke t 'e arc used of the future or of consequent time, and he is also 
used of the imperative : nit la tela mtti mike lima ** we are coming to 
see it **; tutae, fa'c ngatfa 11 arise, take it”; 4 oke Mu “begone”! 
ni V aofia 41 that he should be king ” ; mu V si ma n im fear ye not ” ; 
or £ e may be added to the verbal particle h >: 4 oe faV ('or *oke ), used of 
future time, etc. It seems probable that V b the same word as fa, 
the k being dropped. See fa V in Sa*a and Uhwa r 

/ is used of purpose or of indefinite future time; it is not as definite 
as fa : fast nan km Mu ** that I may go kr ; fad nau'a ld'u tjo'o km 
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leka “ that 1 may go also "; h(i liei'oe ** that I may see thee ” ; 

i ‘ohe itio feiam w God “ that von should reach God ”, / ami ke mav 

• ■* 

be compoi i at led : ike dutt tutfcu ** that lie might act on our behalf ” ; 
tala ike rorodo'a ** the sun will he darkened ”, This i is probably the 
same as i used as a genitive. 

(32) Negative Verbal Particle*. The negative particle is * : 
fiat* kusi leka “ I urn not going " ; mu kttsi leka “ do not you go **; 
ho trndamn i kati mndako 11 the moon shall not shine ”, The verbs 
ho, noa, noa'a '* not to be ” may be added : urn noa hma sasia “ he 
did not do it’ 4 ; noa la ru Ansi ore “nothing shall be left”; noa iitt 
l&sifuttgu ** certainly Hoes not bear fruit ”, In is also used (cf, Sa'u 
tl»): mit ku in stmt fmmti '* 1 say not unto you ” ; so June ha iri 
Janga, mu kasi hmn ** John did not cat or drink ”, 

(33) Negative, The negative forms used are iro. moo, noti'a. 
These are verbs : no noo‘s Aw non fin ** not at all ”; kira vo 'tula 
" they were not, they ceased to be M ; to tufttxte fax* ke tnauri noa'a 
“that any one should Ire saved, no; mo ta nt si idu kalu " nothing 
shall move us ”, 

(34) Dehortative, The dehortativc is stmi. but si also serves; 
sasi koto faarongoa ta ntpea* “ do not tell any man "; V kost bill 
" do not steal ”; mu kasi h-hs " do not go ”, San also denotes 
“lest, so that not”: sa si bata i uliuh ka bum “ lest the skins burst ”, 

(Lau ota] has the same use; m« lain leka A-tmu “ go not forth ”, 

(35) Times and Moods. The preterite is shown by the use of 
»a% eai m'o “ finish ed ”, na <ft>'o “long ago” following the verb: 
»«* J, ka « ‘ he has gone ”; ttia leka sui na*ti “ he has gone finiahed ”; 
utVi olo ‘ona tfw tjo'o “ whom he appointed ”, When no particle is 
used the time is past. The verb fuatmt, mint ** to stay, by and bye ", 
b used to strengthen the future: hitm ke ban dao “ will come to pass ”, 

For the imperative the simple verb is used, with or without the 
verbal particles ke, ko; bast may he added for politeness: 'oe leka 
“ go ! 44 leka may " come here ! ” fatuttidu make leka “ go ve ! “ 
idu kmm, rmt ko leka itamt kula loo ba “ be thou removed, and no 
yonder 


(36) Subjunctive. The subjunctive is formed bv the use of fast 
m (Lllu .f tn Preceding the verb : fad nankin leka “ that I 
n^y g<* ; fan iri kike mo Juana M that they should work for him " ■ 

m ke oi am i five “ in order to deceive Eve ” ; mu kata qaiJU fJi 
mu ku dao may “ think not that I am come Fad also denotes 
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“ supposing that, as if”: fust jiau feu i kka, noa'fi “ the idea that I 
should go, never ! 11 

(37) Conditional r Si M if T m if. supposing that ” : JSbi may be 
added or may be used by itself with the same meaning : ma si fast 
di'm nee nm ngwatuda “ supposing that it were possible ” ; si kmimuht 
bore lo'oa fa'a “ if ye then being evil ”. Di'ui “ like it, supposing " p . 
may be used alone: di'ia m m e g m c o Alako sa God “if thou art the .Son 
of God ” 

(33) Illative, The illative i»fi (/^“thereupon, in consequence, 
then ma baba i idiuli nemi ha fifa'anm “and the skins are spoiled 
in consequence ”. 

(40) Potential. Tain *ana is used for “can, be able”: ui hoe 
tala'mm ngatifanu ru nem “he that can receive this *\ 

(41) Gerundive. A gerundive is formed by the addition of the 
suffix fa to file verb with the suffixing of the pronouns of the object ; 
log? “to loose ”, legebma “the loosing of it ”; numri “to live 11 : 
fa'amaurihua “the making well of him ”; mi “to finish ”, miilana 
“the finishing of it, its end”; hifot “to loose”, hkahvi “to be 
loosed *\ hduUdimfona “ the loosing ol it ” ; te'rfV “ to be small 11 ; 
i ie l tU *t:kilu if during my youth ”; swi “ to do sl r swdhni “ the doing 
of them (neuter) ”; dm “ thing ”, dodana “ the doing of it ”, The 
gertindmd suffix bt is also used with personal pronoun suffixed on 
the lines of nouns of the IVret class: fm “to pray ", foolafo* " my 
prayer ”, 

IN TERR tx* ATI VES 

(42) Interrogative* Via, “ why, how ? ” faurita, fa*aula mn, 
mo fa* aula “ how, in what manner, how much ? ” uUa Wu how l ” 
ftuum la t ima tn+ 14 why ? ” angita, iangda, “ when, at what time ? 11 
jito “ bow many?” flu fan “how many times?” ta fita ngvrae 
“how many men?” I fax, nifai “where?” ifai mai, ita mai ifai 
" whence ? ” 

(41) Time. Kaidai “when”; Uum kaidai nee “now”; kadi 
“ place, time ” ; no, nee “ now ” ; t tuman “ now ” ; ka dm uri 
nuiiarx “ up till now ” ; lau u a long time ”; h% la s it go*G" again ” ; 
duo 'ami, bU’ka ia duo l una “ until ” ; maasia “ while ” ; maakwalia 
Jl until ” ; i m £ n. ua i na l o “ of old, formerly ” ; m, ua go'o “of old, 
before ”; Jiri , nrii kudi “ for over ” ; mu “ yet ”; tidrn “ hereafter, 
bye and bye ” ; f m “ lost H ; i hurt, i bun l ai\a “after”; sui, sui na 
K finished, afterwards ”. 
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/ fa" cm “ to-day ” (Florida > (actti '* now ”); rarodo*' to-morrow ” ; 
sa «*ie> " by night ” ; ofodangi ” early morning, to-morrow morning ” ; 
a soft, i fi.fon “ by day ” ; iofangann atoa “ midday ”, tofmutator rodo 
“ midnight ” (Sa a loohuungana) ; midafi, stiufoj f<j ** evening 

(14) Place. Jfoi “ here, hither “ ; t/iai ana, tin raai ana “ from " ; 
i “ bene, now ” ; i nee “ here ” ; i kola neeri ,L there ” ; (w, too lea, 
Jao ba. loo ri, too kiri “ there ”; i neeri “ there ”, f o'o i neeri " thence ” ; 
i neam “ there “ ; farau “ away "; bali “ side ”, hdi loo ba “ the 
other side " ; sa. «a««, saena, i tacna ” in, at ” ; sa rodo “ in the night, 
last night ”; 'oka Li up "; i am “ down ”: ih “ within, inside ” ; 
i mm “ outside ”; hiranifi “ near " ; Ian “ far off ”; i safitam “ in 
the middle (of it) ” ; i tdofana “ under (it) ” ; i nunnfatvi * under, 
under the shadow of ”, 


The adverb mai " hither, here, * place whence 1 ”, is also used, ns 
in Lau, with the locative i to denote “ place at ”: natt mat i 

Hrfen “ My Father in heaven ”; ifai nee sa Jesus tmtua mai ana i 
na‘o“ where did Jesus live before ? " porojete mai i Namrete, “the 
prophet from Xasareth ” »a porafete hi mai i itaWa 1 the prophets 
which were before you ” ; mat sana gam taJo “ from the cloud ”, 

Loo ri, loo kiri " there, those ", are used of plurals. For m, 
faena compare Sa a taa, mam i, Ulawn tie, sickit. etc. 

(45) Manner. Uutgati, ilingafmia “ like, like it " ; ala fa no. mat, 
mala “ as, like ” ; wewf “ thus ” ; ntta eri, am cri Wu go‘o (l thus " ■ 
diti, di‘itt ‘supposing that”; ur i “ thus, to speak thus"; wfa 
“ thus, like, following ” ; vim, im " thus ”; uri i ta “ therefore ” ; 
Bi “ if, supposing that ” ; (am “ too much, verv ” ; tiu, doe tin Lf verv 
much, excessive " ; ta'ijmt “‘one time', altogether”; denotes 
the preterite ; ru " thing " is used as meaning « certainly ” ; ru ,tia 
ke a<h muasia “ certainly he would have watched for "him " . SHt 
“ thereupon ”; taiingati " completely ” ; ^lito‘otLa. ta'ijili " onlv ” - 
bore, bore ma “ haply”; kata “haply": m.ti ki kata tonga “'lest 
haply they should lieiir n \ *o k a ls at sill ,f . 

Bore, bore w t introduce a note of iudefiniteness or of qualification ■ 
5 ro‘o qualities the preceding word, and is added to fo'ti " ” ■ 

Wu gah “ again, also ” ; haem “ is emphatic ” : aamifaolu burro ” the 
hrniegroom Mk ! " 1™ is «d like Hot. „ ; „„ lm w .„ 

for me I dull B o ; io'o is n*,l Wore the verb witb u future 
sens,-, bv snii bye (ef. SC. Wo): M, Ma, H„„„ ... 

oliir»„o„ '*r?* ! *“ “ "P'”"" 10 ')'- “ i» Iuo. Ml 
Mores . nooo or » verb : 'os ta ‘ok Ida mai - s rt th „ n f „. 
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that should come t ,r sakonga'i tf for no reason, gratuitously” ; 
uri mu ^ well, then ! fct (Lau ftsm) conveys a polite request: 

lin bosi LE behold 1 t+ ko ado txisi fainia ngime futa Q*t u be reconciled 
to thy brother **. 

9, Preposition: s 

(46) Simple Prepositions :—- 
Locative : % 7 m f i ®j + 

Motion to : sm f mli, m* 

Motion from i faux i t if a. 

Causation : &uh* 

Position : fmjt, fafa t suusL 
Dative: fu f fua,funu 
Instrumental: ani r 

Relatiou : ana, fl«i T l fa 4 ini f &&t t ua t usL 
Purpose : fauna. 

Genitive: i f tit, e r 

With the exception of the locative, the instrumental, the genitive, 
and also urn, am\fmnn 7 mi, Ha, all the foregoing prepositions are used 
with a suffixed pronoun. The locative t is used with all place names, 
and with adverbs of time and place. It appears in ifai u where % ** 
It is also used with hi f hda “ in p \ 

Sa is uaed with na y pronoun, suffixed : sa mdo t saua rodo “ in the 
night”; mat* sutia ffWai mh “from the doud **; si a is used with 
the pronouns Apit t da r suffixed : dnodao siaht AJ reach me ” ; me is 
used with the rest of the suffixed pronouns (ef T Su n ma, w) and denotes 
4i after, following, liecause, beside ”* Suit means c< to follow " : ruu 
mdm u follow it *\ Uu denotes l! to T for Tf : leka mna go to him ” ■ 
iji mui uamiri M open the door for m fami is used ns a verb meaning 
“to leave” and denotes **faom ,T l ha is used of “ place whence ** 
and is followed by amt. FtmJi r fufo mean "over, above s *; faaji also 
means “against, because >T . Suusi means 14 against, opposing p 
opposite to Both classes of pronouns arc suffixed to the dative, 
third singular : fum f ftmiu, fmna k to him 

A ni denotes the instrument (jvs in Se'a): uni abada l+ with their 
hands ani fmda “ by their fruits 

Ana denotes 11 of, belonging to, from, during, in " (as in Su'n) ; 
the article is not used following it : am kmdai m*‘ ^sjfce /o‘o when, 
at the time when, thou pmyest ” ; geogeo ana a no ** dust of the 


1 Possiblv yioridfl uu by 
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ground ’ ; kike ngatia ii m ana #a tai faida C4 from whom do thev 
receive these things ? PF am oforfuiuji Li in the morning **; noa fa 
Ufene ana no leaven therein H t Ana also denotes possession : me 

ftna ta*i sij.i + * having one sheep ”, 

dau, of relation. denotes " of. with ” : Mb on/ it/pcang Ai foil of 
tnen ■ atampa ant m ru r " name hint after So-and-so " ; ta*i titfwam 
fora me am sa Mafiu 4 ’ a man named Matthew T "; out 4 oe u for your 
pirt'\ The pronoun may tie suffixed: tomgi mia toufigi “ dothe 
with fl garment ” ; tea aila ania il refuse to do it 

la i means with pp : fa l ibrma s * wit h you H ; ni may be added : 
frfinia “ with him p \ in addition. 

On is used with the possessive ■ aka EL because of me, for my 
sake " ; uam means « for him, for, in order to ” ; tixi denotes +A protec- 
tion. on behalf of ; fahf tin " to keep watch over **. 

t uana means for it pp : Juana manota'anga f aku " for a rernem- 
trance of me n * 

The genitives have been dealt with under iA Nouns *\ 

(47) Compound Prepositions. Th^e are nouns which are used 
WLt h the locative i : ifafa “ above ": i mpam " in the midst of (it) IJ ; 
i huri iff behind ” ; i ^ H before (him) -; *' mditom *■ in the 
presence of PI . Ifafo “'above ”, is also used with the suffixed pronoun, 

(48) Certain verbs are used as prepositions : gammi kl to be near ", 
garangia “ near 


nn ina, noe tm “ or " [ bore. 


10. CoKjuscnoNB 

(49) Copulative mu< 

Adversative (a, to nee “ h»t 1 
bore nee, bore mot “ tapir, but ", 

Connective <wi, mi to, mi to, sui k% uri , m , mu ma t 

Conditional 

Interrogative ne. 


(50) Cardinal. Eta, to, ta i, f m " one » . r „ a< r „ u , 

i , ' f! U V lima “ five ” = “ «ix 11 -fio " Heven * 

J! 61 * nme ’ tarygafuiu, aiuxtla " ten" 

The particle * m not used with the number in costing except 

lzi~zz - ** ^ 2 Ji 

except to. na to , ahrala one ton, ten b composition “ one 

.3*orto,orto*: ^ Wa " they ^ - to Z, C‘ 
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fa ro ru 4 * two tiling IT ; fa ulti hahala 11 three huts ?p , Ta, fa% tue 
also denote “ a, tiny " + 

ft> b used in composition for s< two M : ro ngim? two men ” : 
ta ro ai “ two things ”, 

A'waiw “ tight M is used {m in Sn'a) for an indefinite number; 
fomht kada tmfa'inga “all kinds of sicknesses ” ; bruits xiti fanon 
“all lands, the world f \ 

The to of tafulu is ta “ one M . For fnht of lafiiltt, tanggafalu, see 
Codrington, Aldatu nan Languages, p. 247* 

Jkiffiki in used for “ ten ” denoting a unit. To express the units 
above ten inn is used : aktrala ma tae “ eleven * f ; nkmih * him jtj 
tufiratte 44 twelve men ”; tm may be omitted, 

A number short of ten is lanwga, a verb : akimtu In tnn-mfn " a 
number over the ten”; Jin tnfaln fin fan “seventy times seven”; 
tafuhi ma to “ twelve ”, 

11 One hundred ** is kthtngtt: talangu i fail {fttut ) ** a hundred 
times n . 

“ Thousand ** is footti ; fai lotmt wjmittr M four thousand males "* 
“ Ten thousand 11 is moh : molai ngueam “ ten thousand men 11 ; 
* mvla eiIso denotes “ very many *\ 

Ada is “ ten r \ used of coconuts, 2 ls in Sa L a ; +4 ten ”, of birds, is 
If turn : ia'i lama ri one ten " ; ai is used of ten bamboos filled with 
almonds, or of a thousand turon, expressing a unit in each ease. “One 
hundred and twenty-three men “ is tohngni wpmtu ma m ofamla 
tm uht . 

[01J Ordinals* The cardinals with a noun ending tm form the 
ordinals. In the case of the words for " third ” and “ eighth ” (as 
in Lau) no is changed to /o and f is dropped : fcunula. 

Etana “ first f \ mam " second " ; iifd 44 third 11 ; faim ** fourth ”; 
Umam '"fifth ”; otmm A4 sixth +# ; fittw " seventh ” ; hmula 
“ eighth ”; mk&m “ ninth ,T ; tanggafulu “ tenth M - 

The ordinals precede the noun : rmm njmtr ** the second man rf ; 
the article na may precede. To express + ' first *\ i nu v o " before ” is 
used : mi i ” the first f \ 

(52) Multiplicative. The noun fan ts time w is used, FiUi fttu 
44 how many times t " ta*i /on 4 “ once ht ; du fan “ thrice f+ ; nmm 
fai rfi J a 14 the second time o! returning*'; uhi fai hidi fo'anija'a 
li three times of prayer *\ 

The causative fa'a is not uxtsl with numerals, 

(58) Distributive: too (as in Ha'a). 

vn^ VT. PAST 3. 
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(54) Interrogative. The interrogative b jf ta " how many i 
Jifafau u how many time* '* ” 


12. Exclam atio m 

(55) A Ae Vj signs of the vocative; these may either precede or 
follow the noun ; l a is the personal pronoun, second singular, hi “ yea T? 
of assent. AT&, nm, noa k a "no". A>d follows personal names: 
A&jia hen +l 0 King! M Ne is used in questions : ma ka un Juana 
m PUa w Ne l “and lie says to Peter, WJiat!" mamnna m 14 b it 
true 1 ” Re expresses surprise, and has more or less of an interrogative 
force. 









Mubiilt! Stories 


By J, Taxohk 
iVoniimtaJfmtH Vo$ r Y+p, 586.) 

qkd na ijkutnba 

The Leopard and the Tortoise 

bakendeke ( 1 ) d 3 iboggo h bakomi ( 2 ) o molako, 

They went (to) the river-bank, they arrived in u fishing-camp. 

nq nkdE ba'oki (2) mweti- (3) qkumba 

In the morning they rut down a tree, The tortoise he mi 

u juLnda (5) Mu, qkai, 

t " We shall cut down we, leopard, 

namot amba (8) no bqmtglca ; 

shall catch it on 


otudoko (6) bo:, (7) ggai 

rut down first, I 


nabotjgwo." (10) 

1 shall turn round/ 

baindi ( 2 ) 

Tie v mt down 


the hnniat; 

ijkoi 

The leopard 


niokukwukci, (9) 

as siKm as it will U* falling. 


ci'ambi [3}* 
agreed. 


mweti. te mokabegga (H) nekakwa. (12) 
a tree. When it was going to full down. 


qkuinbn nmotambi, [13) aboggoi, (I -1} inwaggo (I ft) mokwci HI) 

the tortoise caught it up, be turned round, it fell 

o use. baindi (2) mosu: (IT) qkoi 

on the ground. They cut down another, the leopard 

atambi. (2) mcomokwedji, (18) awei. (16) 
eaught it up, it fell upon him, he died. 

gkumba amakwei, (18) amoBEai/(18) akd(H>) a 

The Tortoise took him, he cut him to pieces, he went to 

mbokii, Qki>djl{l9) na bumbo ka (30) it: » qkafcs- 

the village, he said to the village-people so: " grand hither- 

gkai (21) ctkodjiM (22) ti hernia tomela (23) 

leopard just said so that they should send to him 

d^ikemba dja udjidji na mokwn m mom/V* (24) 

a plantain of taboo and salt and a big jug/’ 


TO 2 


J. TANflllE— 


bnkwedji 3 a (25) a 
They shipped in 


b wot to. 

the canoe. 


jjkumba 

The tortoise 


adjoggi(2) 

went back 


o 

to 


molako. 

the fishing-camp. 


a iambi < 2 ) gkoi ua djikemba 

be cooked the leopard with the plantain 


na mokwu c momrtiH akatod^i, f 26 ) afei.jlG) 

and the wit in the j up, he took off the fire, he ate. 


oidpdsa. (27) okwei (16} gkua 
he iihiidied, He took the bones 

esika jawi; ( 2 $) aikoggi (30) na 
place one; he hound them in 


him, ab^id^a (28) na 
all, he gathered in 

mbetw, akwengidja (25) 
a mat, he embarked 


o bwatoi ; crndkalela. (31) mpiodji inakabimo- (31) 

in the canoe, he starts weeping, the tears start coining out. 

rjkmnba akami (2) a niboka* bamotuni ( 32 ) 

The tortoise arrived in the village, they asked him 

baggo ti: “oMgi(l&) ndil rl gkumba J0 to: 

they so ; M Thou Imst done ivhnt ? 11 The tortoise, he so ; 


11 ^odjlka-gkoi ( 21 ) oindiki ( 22 ) mweti t mpi ( 33 ) mumokw^H 19) 

f< Unde-leopanJ (had) cut down a tree and it fell on him, 

owei; (16) ok^iki ( 22 ) ti: *-jakomq( 5 ) o 

he died 3 he has said so - rt When wilt arrive thou in 


mboka, bwum/ulolnkn, ( 34 ) 
the villjij'c, dti not unroll me. 

balubodjji ( 36 ) ijksl. 

They put ashore the leupunl, 


boldaka ( 5 ) bobtU boled^i ” ( 35 ) 

mourn only (to) no urn/* 

hobdt (35) qktia mpamba, (37) 

only bones 


aidjiijgi (38) 
he luul hounrl them 

bale La ka (1) 

they hiul hoon mo liming 


tnbetti>. baledjl (19) 

ti mat. They mourned) 

hansg, gkumba akwei (18) 

all. the tortoise took 


monduii, (39) 
a looter, 

mokwa na 
salt and 

modji, a, 
palm-oil.” 


eudji (19) j® tr ; " namolef (4U) 
he tooted he so: *'] have oaten him 

modji. nomolei (49) na mokwa 

palm-oil, [ have euton him with salt 

». o. batuni( 2 ) baggo tit "gkunibn. 

they asked they bo ; “ Tortoise. 


aa 

with 

net 

and 

JC 

thou 
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dimhahfl]) ti ndi f M gknmba jo ti: 11 nmmlela (42) 
sayest so what ? ” The tortoise he bo: “ I nm mourning 

madjika. 1 ’ taledgi (IS) boba(43} banso, gkinnbo and$i(lD) 

the imclfl.” They mourned again all. The tortoise tooted 

mondnli: 11 name lei no mokwa no madp, 

the footer: u I have eaten him with salt and palm-ait/ 1 

a. s. v* babobi (43) netuna barigo ti: 41 gkmuJKl, 

They began again to ask they so: lb Torfoiae, 

onalelo (11) ti ndi f ,h nflnalelfl bobelt modgtko-^kd." 

thou criest so what ? M I am mourning only linele-Icopord/' 

bqjgoi tt: 11 rjkoko! It nainu bin to/ulolu/' (45) baeni 
They su : w A lie 1 let yet we that we unroll ** They saw 

bo belt qkuo mpomba. gkmuba ukwei(3.6) 0 taai. 

only bon^, The tortoise fell in the water; 

okuki (2) nd monduli mwondi. (46] jo tX! “ namolet |-IU) 

he escaped with looter his, he so: “ I have eaten him 

nu qktmdjfl, na mokwn na boknndi (2) 

with slyness* with salt and palm-oil/* They buried 


gkoh batoggi (3) jgkasa, ^[47) haiku I a. {48) mwanu 

the leopard, they twisted leaves, they put them. Child 

maka {411) wa maggala {50} jo ti: |B Le mpi gga mala." (51} 

a certain of yaws he so: “Let abu I that I put.” 

bongo bnmotemeledsi. (52) bomubeti (53) mpi 

They were angry w ith hitn + they beat him and 


hmnommiid^a. {54) ntoggi {2) mokasa (47) ntwandt 

they put him out of the way. He twisted basket his 


mpendstt, (58) aikala (56) o npugga jo mui. 

own* and he put it on the edge of the water. 


baikakeka (57) 
They went and looked 


nu ijktle: rjkcisa ja 

in the morning: the baskets of 


bokole nto. 

the older people empty. 


jo aikakeka (57) adji 58) 
He went and looked, he had ^ot 


gkiunba. ijkumha dtmosiii: (89) Si nd joqgia (60) 

the tortoise. The tortoise threatened him : 44 Put me Isaek 
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i tax*;He 


naki, ndenakotumboidjL (61) mangqlq. Bcnawei (62) 

quickly. I flhall tear open to you the wounds, I shall die 

wnuitiwa. (63) neEa/adgi. (64) osimbi (2) mondjiktt mwona 

immediately, I slmlf rot. He blew a wind. The child 


onoinei (65) flaki (2) uiolo., jo ti: 

that one noticed the stench r he so: 


“ o/adgi/' (20) 
(i He i* rotten/' 


aniobwaki {66) o 

He threw him into 


mai t aikaleia (67) 

the water* and he cried 


bakolo 

to the old people 


jo ti: imdgiki (SSJ gkimiba, rabia jo tr: +1 ombwukOr (6S) 

he so : I had got the tortoise, then he so : SB Throw me back. 


nenajei (©9) nsola/ 1 mbia 

1 shall become stench/ 1 Then 

elbcIo, nom obwoki * ’ (70) 

stench, I have thrown him back/ 1 


a/adsi, (10) 
he rottenedp 

bakolo 

The older ones 


ajei (!©} 
he became 

boggo ti: 

they so: 


" *> kaks '■ taJcomi (2) na gktJs, bakei (I 6) ebjjga, (f| J 

A tie i I hey arrived in the morning, they went together, 


baijcjo bcrmmbornbi. (72) 
they hid themselves. 

adgi (58) gkumbu. 
he had got the tortoise. 


mwonQ akeki (2) mokasu. 

Tile child looked (at) the basket, 

Qkumbo jo ti i ombwoka (68) 

The tortoise he so: Throw me back 


noki, nemyei (66) nsob. ' bakolo 

quickly, 1 shall become stench.” The old ones 


mi mbaggn (73) 
with haste 


bamoUibod^t (74) o mokidgi, 

tfsev took him ashore on the ground. 


na udi (46) o mboko. 

with him to the village. 


gkutnbq 

The tortoise 


bubLmi (2) 
came out 

bakti (16) 

they went 

jo tit 

he so: 


" J Qinb(>ma ( 7iJ ) bum, bobekako (5) mwadga wo flkondi, (76) 

If you Will kill me you, do call the woman favourite, 


boijkwEtEkE (77) % 9 q c n«ii]ga ja mu. nananola (78) 

cut me me on the wipe of the water, that 1 may rest 

gkiggu jnrjga o ebtlw Ja mwadga, 

neck my on the thigh of the woman. 
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bokedgi (IE)) bonanif i [79) ijltmnbd cmiuiodji (78) gMgflii. 
They did so. Tie tortoise rested t he neck 


o elj-elfjjh 
on the thigh. 

ebelcu ja 

the thigh of 


bakweti (2) rkumba 

they cut. The tortoise 

mwasi etenidga, (SO) 
the woman Wlis cut, 


anmnbendi: (72) 
drew back himself; 

mwadja aweh (10) 

the woman died. 


gku mba akuki (2.) &a mai, and&i (19) wm&rih; 

The tortoise escaped in the water, he tooted the too ter: 

11 bosifloL bosisoi I " {=5-9) 

M Caught, caught! K+ 


bale! (1G) ^kosq, baba. 

They put the baskets again, 

na gkde. eLengt ja 

in the morning. The boy of 


baikakeka (57) 
and they went and looked 

mortal a am&dp, (81) 

the yaws had got him. 


bomokajigi. (82) 
they bound him, 

monsDsD. (83) 
the king-hslier 5. 


hak&i (16) boggoqgo (1) o mboka 

they went (to fetch) medicine at 

ffion^sa jo ti: ls eijp cerrr ! (M) 

The ksng-lisher he so • “ kj. kj fc kjrrr I 


boiambo mai, c^, c^ h ccm! matoka* (85) c^ t cqrrr f 

boil water, kj, kj, kjrrr S balibiing, kj, kj. kjrrr! 

mai mu ntweja, (86) esq, ©fc e^mr! bomomelaka (87) o 

water hot kj, kj, kjrrr ! put him in 


mai, c^ t ©fc csitt! ueboeni. (88) wunttwo nwei- (IS) 

the water, kj, kj, kjrrr 1 You will see, immediately he Ls dead 

te bokedji (19) bo (89} enakatoka (99) ja. bad^ijgi (2) e 

When they had done as had said ke p they returned to 

mboka. bakaggi (2) gkumba, bo Iambi (2) nmi- gknmba 

the village, they tied the tortoise, they boiled water. The tortoise 

jo ti: 14 bombonwika (91) o n&ogga ja ebale. ba ombi (2) 
be so i ” kill me on the edge of the river. They agreed 


nipumba, mai mataki (2) bamokwei, (82) bauiemedsi (82) 
The water bubbled, they seized him, they put him 


o mai, aw el dgibtmdga djfidji (92) banomei 

into the water, he died. The story ends so. 
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NOTES 


(1) bdcendEtE ■ ba-a-keodE-kc, remote definite past tense of 
kEndc. to go, ba-, personal pronoun prefix referring to gkai and 
qkumba; a-, h-w-prefix; ketidt, verb-stem and -kt tense;-suffix. 
Verbs in a have suffix -ko. those in a. suffix -ko: balelcka, they 
have twisted ; basonjks. they J»vc sewn. Note : Tin- final object of 
ktnde, to go, and jo, to come, immediately fellows the vrrh: 
okouUks ndundo. he went (to fetch) vegetables, ejei djikombo, he lias 
come (for) a palaver, bakd boqgagga, they went (to fetch) medicines, 

(2) bakouii, iridef. past tense of koma, to arrive. Likewise, badki. 
a'ainbi, boindi, otambi, ad jagg i, a Iambi, nkemi, bat uni, akufci, bakuki. 
batoggi. atoijgf, osaiubi, aski, a 'adgi. akeki. babimi. badgaqgi, bakaggi, 
balambi ba ambi. indi-f, past tenses of aka, aniba, inda, tamba. 
and so on. all verbs in a bocui, bdkwEti from cue, kvet«. verbs in £ ; 
bo."adgi, mutokl from /ab, taka, verbs in a. 

>3) In unstressed syllables i and e often alternate ; also M and a : 
e.jr. bwctoi, canoe, besides bwatu and bwato. Attention should be 
paid to the suffixes -ell and -ele. when the final vowel is significant, 
-eh being suffix to nouns of instruments and -ele, suffix to nouns 
on heating the plane where something is done, c.g. ebflelr, n ladder 
hut etukele, a sleeping-room, from ba. to mount, and taka, to sleep. 

(4) The cjtotive adverb ti has b«n sufficiently discussed in 
Jlabale Stories, Mb's, Vol. V, Part II, p. 361, note(3), and Part III 
p. 384, note (15), 


(5) jomda e-a-inda, immediate future of in da, to fell, a-, 
tense-prefix ; personal pronoun ref. to a noun e.ika meaning 
(i) fdare. (n) moment, (iii) when, if. The real subject is bin, we, and 
follows the verb. Compare further jftkoma J£ and jamboma binu. 

ffi) oindaka, 2nd l*ers. singular of the imperative of inda, to cut 
diiwn ; o- is the pt-rs. pron. prefix and -ka the eontimmtive suffix, 
added to the imperative to express emphasis. Further, boleioka and 
bobeknku from lela, to mourn and htka, to call. 


(i) ho: < boso. properly a substantive meaning forehead, front, 
and used ns an adverb and a preposition in the sense of: in front first 
formerly, m front of, before ; bo: is also used as an adverb meaning 
ns: tena makaja be mateni ggai, cut the tobacco-leal us 1 did" 
-Note: A certain number of names of villages on or near the Congo 

, ] L b0 " * ama ^ ■»*»** Bokattdaka, Bobeka, 
Bcadgiggili ami Bomana (officially and wrongly Umaugi, [>to, 

Lkuturuku, Mobeku, Mondingiri). Hem bo is not prefix 14. bn! the 
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substantive bo boso P which dearly appears from the promulgation 
of bcuntma, where bo- beam the strem aa well as -mane. 

(8) ncmiottiiiibqp simple tense of tarn bn. to catch ; mo- prom 
prefix direct-object ref. to mweti, 

(9) mokakwaka. immediate past future of kwq, to fell. 

(10) naboggwa. immediate future of bongwui to turn round. 

11) mokabengQp immediate future of benga. to be going to, 

(12) nekflkwo H future infinitive of kwa* to fall; neka-, prefix. 

(L3) omatombi, intlef* past tense of tamba, to catch up; mo* 
refers to mweti 

(14) obongji, indef, past tense of bqngwa, to turn round, neuter 
form ; the active form is bongolu, to make to turn round. The 
primitive form bong a. is no longer to fe a found ; secondary derivatives 
are btiggoldu or boggwela (borjga-da ba^go-I-eki] to make to turn 
to, and boggolisa or bagg wi*q | bongo-isa < bongq-l-iM) to make to turn, 

(Ifi) mwaggo ^ mo-txggo, independent personal pronoun, ref. to 
mweti. 

(16) rnokwei. indef. past tense of kwa + to fall. Likewise, 
awei, nkeu alei, ukwei, ajei bakd> balei, indef. past tenses of wo, kx. 
1 e, kwa. mid ]Q. Ax ro the formation of the indef. past tense of the 
verb, of, Bu(letiR f YoL Y f Part 11L p. 576+ note (lfi)* 

(17) mosu: < uio-bugxu mo- prefix referring to mweti; teisii, 
indef. pronoun — other. Cf. Bidh r tin m Vol r V, Part HI. p. 362, note {13) + 

( 18 ) m^mokwedgi, indef, past tense of kwefe, to fell upon, 
applicative of kwo. to fall, (1 — i dgL cf, note (|&)) + m*j* criers 
to mweti k mo- to gkai. Also m a-mo-kwei (from kwa* to take) and in 
a-mo-£Esi (from icse, to cut to piece*), 

(19) akadji, indef. pas! tense of kob s to say, to speak. Likewise 
okedji, baledgi oudgi, u/bdji, bakedgi, indef. past tenses of keln* Ida. 
ula, /ofe. 

(20) bumbqka. the village-people, abbreviated from bate ba mb oka. 

(21) gkako-ijkai. gkaka (pL barjkoko) properly means ancestor, 
just as motlgika in modgika-gkai properly unde. Le. mother's brother, 

(22) akjdgikL near definite past tense of kala, to say. In Xtrain, 
the near dcf. past tense is us a rule made by adding -ki to the verb- 
stem, though in Mabafe, through assimilation, the end-vowel of the 
stem become® I; so in nindikt, he has cut down, from mdq, to cut down. 
With monosyllabic verbs *ki is added, not to the verb-atom, hut to the 
indef. past tense; so in nnkd-ki I went, dginai-ki, it was raining, 
awei-ki, he was dead, near def. past tenses of ke, no, and wu. the 
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indef. past tenses of the same verbs being: nokcL dginsi, and 
awei N, dgi- B in dginai refers to dgikolo, heaven, whic h substantive 
is always expressed with the verb, 

(23) bamotoun?k< conjunctive of tome La, to send to, applicative 
of toma H to send, fcq- refers to people understood B equals French 
“ on +t T German “man"; mo- is the objective personal pronoun 
prefix referring to gkai. 

(241 mosn/u. The unvoiced bilabial fricative is a very widespread 
sound, We found it not only in the Ngala-group, but also in the 
Mongo, Luba, and Kongo dialects. Xgnla-gmnp : Nftbale : dgir all, 
basket, an/nm/a* an incapable and awkward fellow* bo/a t seed ; 
Iboko : manto/i, rubber, a ntd Fi t near: Vhfcjbo : FvtcUa t canoe; 
Likotca: zFtFt ke. wind, wo/i ?, where?: Ekku: eli/o, door, te>ro T 
cup. fu la, to pay; mom, r c. r E< wind, /ala, to rotten; 

Molembo : -/otu, sharp, keen-edged. -/indu, black; //oserifo: L"ulu r 
bird h li_^oso skin; Lifttio i i'nlu, bird, etafU branch, i/oj/o], wind, 
Mouijg : £j p elo P wall, b/Osn skin ; Luba : m/nmi. chief, ko.Fjo r fire, 
mo/uku, shield. The Tschwapa and Lopori rivers should be pronounced 
Lwflra and Lurolx. The native name of Cliarlesville is dgoko/undi- 
Lem in, a Bakongo town, ts pronounced IejuAl 

The voiced variety u is rather leas commonly met with. Xgnla 
group : Ndobo: muo H dog; Mhun ji : oatu, canoe, mua. dog, hmh f 
nude. dibne K stone, diboo. nine, Luba : muuu. hippopotamus, uulcu 
rain, lwWDw (place-name, common); Lucbo); Kongo; monk, 
rain. uunduk (place-name, commonly Vimdula}, 

(2nj bukwedgidga. indef. past tense of kwedgid^o, tn■ embark 
(active), causative of kwela, to embark (neuter), to go aboard* 
applicative of kwa, to take. The indef, past tense of nil verbs ends 
in -i : tend, to cut* &teoi H be cut, koto. to say, okadji, he said, betg P 
to beat, abEtii lie beat; the indef, past tense of the causative ends in 
a : tenidga, to cause to cut. atenidja, he caused to cut ; cf, ukwe- 
djidjQi oidgidgeu hamemunidgq, indeL past tenses of kwedgidgu. 
idgidgu. and mtinidgu. 

(2fi) akaiadgi, indef. past tense of katok. to take off, 

(27) oidgidgeu indef. past tense of idgidga* causative of ik P to finish. 

(28) ab&idgo, indef. past tense of beidgq, to put, 

{2^\ jetwi e-o wh one: *- refers to esjka; ju ia the genitive 
partitde, always nsed to indicate the concord between the numeral 
one. and the noun determined: one man, £notu wawi (o-«hwi); 
one day, makak ffiwuwi (mo-o-vi). The numerals 2 5 simply take the 
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prefix : two men, butu 'babe, three da vb, mikab mi'atu, four in lands, 
bianjjd bluet five spears, nmkogga maitmn. The numerals fMD 
motoba. nsmnbo, mwoxnbh djibwa. djomi are substantives and, of 
course, unvariable. 

(30) oikaggh indef* past tense of kogga. to bind ; prefix 1- refers 
to gktia. 

(31) andkalelu, present coBdinnative of lela, to weep, to mourn, 
to cry. Also inukabimu, pres. coot, of bunq> to come out : prefix i* 
refers to mpirfgi. 

(32) bamottini. mdet past tense of tuna, to ask. mo- refers to 
jjkumba. 

(33) mpr. sometimes ui/t, conjunction used to connect two sentences 
or parts of sentences. The other conjunction ua> which also signifies 
“ and ” t is used to connect two substantives or pronouns, e,g. umopei 
uru nipi adjuijgi, he gave him the fish and he went back : tittima net 
mwona wondi r the mother and (with) her child. 

(34) bwanxrulclakq bo-a-m-Znlolii-ka: 2nd pet*, plural* negative 
imperative of /uloltL bo- F pref. subject: a- negative tense-prefix ■ 
m- pere. prom prof, object; -ka, continual;ive tense-suffix, indicating 
emphasis, /ulola, to unroll, is the inversive ni Zulu, to roll up, 

(3o) bolelaka bobele boled^i. balelflko, hortative imperative of 
Ma t to cry; bolcdgi, absolute infinitive of tele* depending from 
boleluku; bohele. adverb, meaning “only,simply ", when preceding the 
verb and ‘ J definitely 1 " when following the verb. 

(36) bolnbodgi, ittdef. past tense of lubolcu to put ashore ; the 
neuter form is tub wo, to go ashore, 

(37) mpumbu, properly a substantive, meaning “ naught, nothing”, 
and used as an adverb and an adjective, with various meanings: 
ameki ti nebuka nd;ete mpumba, he vainly attempted to crack the 
stick; bnktiki bokilo ua gktle, mpi bttd^uqgi mpamho, they went 
hunting in the morning and they came back without game ; motu 
{wu\ mpninbu. an insignificant fellow. dji/oli (djo) lupmba, an empty 
basket. 

(3tfj aid^iggi, indef. past tense of dgiqga. to gather; i-, prefix 
referring to sjkua, bones. 

(39) monduli, tooter, made from the liom of a buffalo, 

(40) munoki, indef, post tense of le t to eat; mo- refers to gkaL 

(41) emokab, present indicative tense of ksb. to say, to spent 

(42) tmuulela* present indicative tense of lela, to cry, to 


mourn. 


Tiff 
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(43) bo'fam again, is an infinitive used here as an adverb. Cf. 
balei gkmu babu* they again put the baskets. An equivalent con¬ 
struction, with boba conjugated is found in : buhobi netuna bongo ti s 
they again began to ask, and we could sav as well: bnbobi netnna 
bonso and bnbabi nek jjkaio. 

(44} nnalclq* present indicative tense of leltn to mourn* 

(45) to/ulok, present conjunctive of fuMa, to unroll 

(46} mwundir poesessive pronoun ; mwo (ma-a H refers to monduU 
and ndi (or jo) to qkumbo, 

(47) ijkusa. collective of mokaau, a leaf, pi rnikaan. 

(48) boikdlo, successive tense of la + to put ■ the tense-prefix is 
ika-; possibly ba-i-ikeda; then i-. prefix would refer to qkasa. 

(49) maka < mo-aka j *oto, indefinite adjective — a certain, some. 

(50) man gala, plural of d^gola, yaw. The co-operation or even 
the presence of diseased or infirm people is looked upon as prejudicious 
to the success of an undertaking. They therefore are not admitted. 

(51) nula, present conjunctive of la. to put. 

(IjJ) bamalemoledgi. Endei past tense of lemolo, to he angry with ; 
me* refers to mwnna ; lemau, to be angry. 

(®) bqiuobcti, mdef, pjist tense of bete, to beat; mo- refers to 
mwtmcL 

(54) bameuvamd^ indef. past tense of munidja (see note ‘25). 
remove, to put out of the way, causative of nmna F to be off ; amani, 
he is off. 

(55) mpendsa* alone, adjective and adverb, probably originally 
n substantive of the n-n class + mpend^a, i alone, I in truth \ 
bnforagka ba mpendja, one franc coins; mpo jq mpendp T an 
exception. 

(f)6) ofkola, successive tense of La, to put; ika- tense prefix. 

(57) baikokEka. successive tense of kekq Likewise nikakekcL 

(58) ad 3 l for adgwel indef. past tense of d 3 wa + to get. to meet; 
the retipro™I form is d 3 wana, to meet each other, 

(59) umosifli, indef. past tense of iisq t to threaten ; mo_, pm, 
prom object, referring to qkai, The intensive form is sunk and means 
“to dupe" ; neuter form, fisoa, to be deceived ; cf. basi.oi! vou are 
cdunht ! itaM. past tense of lisoa, 

imperative of djuqgia, to put back, causative of 
dpqga, to return ; n-. pens. proa, prefi* 1st per*. sini-ukr, object. 

(M) ndenakotiunbadji, future indicative of tiurniwlo, to open (a 
wound) J ko-, pecs. proiu-prefLt, 2nd pers, singular, object ; tumbola, 
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rcvenhve of tumba, to burn !; neuter form tiimbwa, to be opened : 
mpota etuiubci, the wound k opened. 

(62) it-enawsii near future of wd, to die, 

(m) wuutxwa* immediately; literally: on the spot (wa-ntt-wa) ; 
nti = use, ground. The locative prefixes have not U>en preserved in 
the Ngala-gHrap. nor luis the infinitive prefix (ku-): remounts of the 
16th class (K. P&-. Ngala-Mabale wo-) are found in a few words as 
wantiwa. immediately, walo? where? wabo (mri), her*, wana (mti], 
yonder ; remnants of the iTth class (B ku- H Nguhi-Mabate o i are found 
in the quasi-preposition o us in o n@e, on the ground, o nt«i< in the 
middle, and in owo. there, 

(64) neuc^tdgir immedUte future of /ab, to ret. 

(6i>) ondmei, demonstrative of the second form (with -na); mei 
(mei, mil nu) is enclytic emphatic suffix* 

(Gfi) amobwuki, iudef, past tense of bwuka, to throw; U-+ 
pors. pron* prof, subject, ref. to mwana ; mo* K per** pron. pref. 
object, ref, to tjkumba. 

(67) oikfllela, successive tense of kin, to try; ifcu-, tense prefix. 

(6&) ambwdka. imperative singular. 2nd person of bwuka. to 
throw; to- jhts, pron, pref.. 1st person sing, object, ref, to 

qkumbct 

(69) nennjeit near future of ju> to come, here: to become. 

(70) numobwnki. indcf. past tease of bwoku, to throw; mo- T 
pens, pro®, pref.* 3rd person sing, object. 

(7 3 J daqcp, together, properly a substantive of the e- class . meaning 
a series; in other dialects, mcbijja; in rhe dialect of Bonkula, likqgo, 
family, village. 

(72) bflmitnbombi, indcf. past tense of bomba, to hide; mi- s 
reflexive pronoun prefix ; nn phonetical element introduced before 
the accent. [CL ^ M abate Stories/' Bulletin, Vol. V r Part II. p. 361, 
note (1)J f f. amimbendi. indcf. pust tense of benda. to withdraw. 

(73) na mbangn, with haste; mbdngu, substantive feat 
(4- bongo. To fear), na mbunga is also used to express the superlative : 
jvrotu montne na mbarjgu, a very great man (cf. German: f i'irchterlich 
gross). 

(74) bamokbadji, indcf. jwisf tense of lube La, to take ashore ; 
mo- ref, to gkumbu. 

(7fi) jamboma e-u-m-bema, near future of boom, to kill; lu¬ 
rch to gkmnbu. For e-,. cf. note (T>). 

(76) Qkoudit favourite women of the nchgga, harem. 
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(”T) fHMjkwttekc, hortative imperative of kwttE, to cut* ij nu H 
purs. pMn. pref. object: ke- contkmative suffix expressing emphasi-c 
(78) Eionanola. present conjunctive of nano la, to rat: ammadjn 

in<Ief r past ten&e of the same verb. 


(Til) honomet, properly the demonstrative pronoun of tb bo- elsiss 
[second form, in -na}. For *md, see note (fiTj). 

etenid^QK indef. pftst tense nf tenidga, to cut off. nitisiLtivi 1 of 
teno H to cutj find used hero in a passive sense, 

(8h nmodji for amodswei. indef. past tense of djwo, to pet: 
mo- refers to gkwnba. 

(- 4 2) bamoknggi, iiulef. past tense u[ kqijga, catch ; mo- refers 
to gkumkt: bamokwei. ml. past tense of kwa, to take. 

(83) c mbokn monsflsg, at the kingfisher's; mbckti, substantive - 
nltnpe, CL e tnioka ja rnonsotj, in the village of the kingfisher. 

IM) eg. cif, egrrr is the call of the kingfisher, which we represented 
by the palatal cq, on behalf of its strong i- resonance. 

(8T>) botttmba. imperative plniaf, Und person of lomba. to boil, 
(fill) inatakri, simple tense of taka, to bubble, here used as an 
adjective, mai mu mweja, hot water, literally, water „f fire 

(87) bomcunelaka, hortative imperative, 2nd pci*. pi. of mala, to 
put in ; -ka, emphatic suffije. mo-, ref. to gkumba. 

(fifi) neboEni. rienr future of ene, to see, 

(59) bo + cf . note (7). 


(90hnafalab. habitual tense- of kola, to say : na- tense prefix, 

, : ?“™: In Rub0tt,lnat * ««*««« Ae rent subject follows the verb, 
wh,e us then introduced by the imperaonal pronoun e-. 

refer, L ***** ° f W °' ™; »- 

(92) dgi idji, indof, past tense of da, to finish. 


' *>w»bctbd Translation' 

Th. T wLT» ,h ' '"'l k "" riv ” r >'"™< «<» 

Tl* dram, c ,„ ^ " „ 1 
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The tortoise took the leopard and cut- him to pieces; he went to the 
village and said to the inhabitants: “ Friend-leopard asked that a 
taboo-plantain should i*e sent to him and salt and a big jug as well." 
So they shipped those things and the tortoise went hack to the fishing 
iump , He boiled the leopard with the salt in the jug. he took the dish 
oil the iiic, he ate it and cleaned it up. He took all the bones and 
gathered them, he bound them in a mat. and embarked them into the 
canoe. He started weeping and tears started running down. 

The tortoise arrived in the village and the people asked him: 
“ What have von done ?" The tortoise said : ‘‘Our friend, the leopard, 
cut down a tree and it fell on him and he died. He asked that, on his 
arrival at the village, people should not unroll him hut just only mourn 
him.” They put ashore the leopard, in fact only lames, which the 
tortoise had bound in a mat. They started weeping, and when all 
of them had done so the tortoise took his footer and he tooted : “ 1 
have eaten him with salt and palm-oil, ] have eaten him with salt 
and palm-oil, u.s.o.” The people asked him: 11 What are you saying, 
von 1 ” The tortoise answered: “ 1 am mourning uncle-leopard.” 
Again they all mourned, and the tortoise blew his looter: “ I have 
eaten him with salt and palm-oil. a.s o." Again they asked him : 
“ Tortoise, what are you crying ? ” “ Well. ' the tortoise answered, 
“I am simply mourning uncle-leopard- But. the people replied: 
“ You are a liar, just a moment and we unroll I lie mat ourselves. “ 
And what did tliev behold ? A lot of bones and there was the end of it. 

The tortoise fell in the water, he escaped with his tooterand tooted : 
“ I have eaten him on the slv with salt and palm-oil.” They buried 
the leopard, and twisted palra-lcaves, which they put in the water. 
Thereupon a child, covered with yaws said : *' Let me also put my 
basket in the water. But they were angry with him. beat him and put 
him out of the way. Nevertheless, lie twisted his basket and placed 
it oh the edge of the water. In the morning they went and looked 
at their baskets, but the ones belonging to the older people were 
empty. The child went and looked and he had got the tortoise. The 
tortoise threatened him saying : “ But me back, quickly, or 1 shall 
tear open vour wounds, I should die immediately atid rot. The tortoise 
then ex pits led. The child noticed the stench and said; “ He is 
rotten.” He threw him into the water and cried to tin? old people : 
” 1 hail got the tortoise and he said, ‘throw me back or I shall rot.' and, 
jn fact, he began stinking, and J threw lum hack.” The older ones 
called him a liar. They came back in the morning, went on together, 
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and hid themselves. The child also went and looked at his twisket, 
and he had pot the tortoise. The tortoise said : ** Throw me away, 
immediately, or ] shut] rot." The old ones came out »|uiekly, thev took 
him ashore and went with him to the village. The tortoise said ; 
" In case you people should kill me. please call my favourite, cut my 
head on the wipe of the water and let me rest my neck on the thigh 
of the woman. 

They did po. The tortoise rested his neck on the thigh of his 
favourite, they cut. but the tortoise drew back hk head and the 
thigh of the woman was cut off and she died. The tortoise escaped in 
the water, and he blew on his tooter: “ Caught, caught ! ” 

They placed their baskets once more, and went and looked in 
the morning. Tile hoy with the yaws had pot the tortoise. They 
fettered him. they went and fetched medicines at the kingfisher s. 
The king Usher said ; Kj. kj. kjrrr, boil water, kj.. kj. kjrrr, bubbling, 
kj. kj. kjrrr, hot water, put the tortoise in it. kj, kj. kjrrr, and you 
will see. lie will he dead in a second. 


When they had done what he had told them to, they returned to 
the village, tied the tortoise and warmed water. The tortoise said : 
“ Kill me on the edge of the water." “ All right," they retorted. The 
water bubbled, they seized him. and put him into the water, he died. 
That s the pnd of the story. 










A Chinese Vocabulary' of Malacca Malay Words and 
Phrases collected between A.D. 1403 and 1511 (r'J 

Transcribed* translated, and edited by 1*+, D, Edvvabds and 
C. 0. Blagden 

mllE list of words m d phrases contained in this article is one of ten 
J- manuscript vocabularies bound up in a volume lettered Kd Kml 
yr Yfl which forms part of the collection of Chinese books made by 
the well-known missionary, Morrison (who lived from I7ti2-Ii&4). 
and has been deposited on permanent loan by University College, 
London, in the Library of the School of Oriental Studies, 

All its contents ore in Chinese character^ some of which are used 
in their proper senses to indicate the meanings * and others to serve 
uh phonetic transcriptions p of the foreign words explained. Ovisig to 
the Limitations of the Chinese phonetic system, these transcriptions 
are often imperfect and ambiguous, and that is one source of 
uncertainty in the identification of the Malay words in the list hen 1 
published. Another is that the Chinese collector and his informants 
mav sometimes have misunderstood cacti other, and the former may 
have misheard a won! given to him even if it was the right one. 
lies ides all l his, there may also have been mistakes made by copyists. 
For the manuscript is not an original. Tbs* colophon says that it 
was revised, and the reviser may well have added a few errors of lii-s 
onus. Certainly someone did. From internal evidence it seems 
probable that the words and phrases, or at any rate some of them, were 
collected half a century or more before the list was revised. The 
earliest historical elate connected with Malacca i.s 1403. when a mission 
was sent from China to visit it and open up diplomatic relations. 
That mission returned to China in 1405. find the record of it contains 
the earliest certain mention of the existence of Malacca that is known 
to us ; nor is then? any clear indication as to how long the place may 
have been in existence before that time. In 1511 it was conquered by 
the Portuguese, and the Malay Sultan and chiefs, together with a 
considerable part of the Malay population, fled and abandoned it. 

But in Parts VII1, IX. and XIV ol our vocabulary there are words 
mid phrases which seem to imply the existence of a Malay govern¬ 
ment, Moreover P in the whole vocabulary no European loanwords 
at all have been found : and there would almost inevitably haw been 
vol. vn taut 3. 47 
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Mne if any considerable jmrt of it had been made after the time of the 
Portuguese conquest. 

It appears to be practically certain, therefore, that the vocabulary 
was compiled from lists of words collected w ithin the period indicated 
above, Aiul that it is the oldest Malay vocabulary known to us, the 
next oldest being the one made by Pigafetta in 1521. 

That it was derived from Several different sources Ls made highly 
probable by the fact that the same Word is often transcribed in quite 
distinct ways, sometimes even in the same section (of. 61 (with 67-9), 
73 4, and *9-90 ; 113 (with 208), 64 (with 195). and 79-82 ; 192 and 
206 ; 212 (with 433), 216 and 434 ; 278 and 169 ; 284 and 384), From 
the number of such cnees it may reasonably be inferred that several 
independent collectors had been at work, and that their various word 
lists, were afterwards consolidated into one and roughly subdivided 
into parts by a compiler, possibly by the reviser who added the 
colophon ill the middle of the sixteenth century. 

Owing to the peculiarities of Chinese transcription the vocabulary 
can teach oa very little al»out the phonetics of the fifteenth century 
Malay, Nor does it give us much new material for Malay lexicography. 
Thus is hardly surprising when one considers how extraordinarily 
conservative the language has shown itself to he in these respects. 
In the bumatran inscriptions of SrlVijay* dating from a. d. 683-6, there 
arc numerous words that are absolutely identical with their modern 
fornix (CL the vocabulary in BEFEa xx\ n (>j>-gu j 

it «™„,i ,. ort i, «hii, „; is „ l(l 

from tk« to wkirh it km, nfad l mf _ Mnlao ^ 

ok rr ban tbo »™tco,t.h renturo ,« doddodljr rare, „ link- 

kot rot, ho .Wort, ka, a tort aid oalue. Bool*,. „,i, 

-Otmthmg about the thing, tkat mtomatod tko Chtoem 
*"* th ''7* tootainod in it are aubMaatioa. (and 
pnno,pally tire natnc of thing.); thon come adjretioos; oork, are 

Zi " th " P “' S ■» W* L Mam* 

.„. T ‘ e *"j*J °< *■» *82 entrire conld ho kfoatifed a, fimt 

^oJrt, . T'.T “ T ° kViM ’’ " f " '»« •• 

more ~fo “ T ^ P " : *■* otl.tr reboUre ail) bo 

more lull* deabng „th thnm. When tbo Malay tanhal l ti. 
wore oo. found ,„ tko ureal dirtionario, (,«* „ *iaTw 
«dkm»a. and Vr.o.tudt, a„ aatbori* for ,bo„ JTiZ 
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unless, being loanwords, they are recorded in the ordinary dictionaries 
of the languages from which they were borrowed. Not all loanword 
have been noted os being such t particularly when they are in common 
use in Malay ; and they are generally given in their Malay, not thoir 
original foreign, forma. The titles ol certain works of reference are 
given at the end of thin paper. For the explanation of Home of the 
botanical names we are also spec sally indebted to the personal 
assistance of Mr. II. N. Ridley, l,\M P G + 

It might have been expected that the Chinese transcription would 
indicate what kind of Chinese the collector used as a basis. But an 
examination show's that no single systematic method was in line, which 
confirms the conclusion already indicated above that several collectors, 
each with, his own method, have been at work. The latitude they 
allowed themselves may be illustrated^ for example, by the use of the 
character cher, which does duty for the Malay sounds ch£n r eking t 
j7(r}| jituf, citing, and chin. 

Accordingly the romamzation adopted has been t hat of Pekinese, 
as found in Giles s dictionary, which though under the circumstances 
often conventional, has at least the merit of uniformity and facilitates 
reference. For the Malay, the ordinary system of rom&nization used 
bv English scholars has been followed + 

A literal translation of the Chinese catchwords has been given in 
most eases, in order to assist in determining the Malay equivalents* 
For convenience of reference the entries have been lumbered arid 
an asterisk has been added to those which arc discussed in the notes p 
such notes being numbered identically. In certain cases, where the 
reference is to another number, the latter has been added to the 
asterisk. 

It is rather remarkable that Malay is not one of the languages 
recorded by Hirth in his article mentioned at the end of this paper, 
aa having been officially studied during the period at which this 
vocabulary was compiled. Yet from internal evidence it seems likely 
that it was in fact compiled under official auspices, and a priori that 
would seem most probable. A Chinese-Japanese vocabulary s 
bound up in the same volume as our Chinese*Malay one, has a 
colophon indicating that it was revised in the same year, though not 
by the same person. 
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Malacca Vocabulary 

Part I 


]fi 3C Astr<tnQw\f 






fi&imd i^aicnfriil. 


] 



sky, day, heaven 

5 ft 

an ll 

2 

H 


nit £ by 

*& m 

ha li 

3 

R 


moon, month 

m £ 

pu Ian 

4 

m 


wind 

ra 

an yin 

5 

-M 


etiiud 

EK 

ya wan 

6 

$ 


thumbs 

at sst 

k li ly 

7 

III 


Tain 

.Ci 1*1 

hu chan 

8 

X 


iky clear 

£ it 3 ar> 

an Lm t£ tu (inn? 

9 

it 


dew 

5c ft 

An pt-ft 

10 

£ 


■tit 

it 

ping yin tang 

11 

& 


amoke 

*sm 

ha mi 

12 

4 


dipper, Dippec 

« ft 3 ft 

[ling lang tu rbu 

13 

ft 


murtu fog, vapour 

-r- & g 

kan pi ta 

14 



red fkniik, vapour, 
obwufity 

415 3 $ 

pang kn ning 

15 

*: 

& 

■ky Olay) cloudy 

5c m ft g 

an In b Inn 

111 

5*: 

3 

sky (day| black 

$ #i # 4 

An la fihi tan 

17 


m 

day cold 

5c ft £ m 

an la ling yfaj 

18 


& 

day (Wiitbrr) hot 

e m b ft m 

pa nn «»fi nn In 

19 

* 

3 

day (wrathtr? dry 

fti# 

tun Iiihj 

20 

Sf 

W 

blow wind (k In 
windy? 

:4 5c S 

li an ym 

21 

*F. 

% 

violent wind 

5c ra SI JK 

an yin tao fan 

22 

* 

J& 

b% wind, pair 

£ m fin m 

an yin pu aa 

23 

4* 

& 

umalt wind, brnratr 

£ a ft r 

an yin ko chib 

24 

ift 

M 

coed IcIiiU) wind 

= N, wind 

& » 5c m 

w fhfl an yin 

25 

ff 

» 

[a) ph-a*qnE. wind 
{&) enjoy the 

breeze 

5c ® ^ 

an yin pui 

m 

f* 

% 

■top blowing 

5c a * * M 

ah yin pn hin ti 

27 

fit 


T Mndorinp wind ,£ [y yj- 

an jin la pu 

28 

& 

3 

("> ttnpk?*Hni wind 
(*) to dislike wind 

5c a ^ t 

An yin chr h.^La 


Jfolagrl 
A llaii" 
mAtiluri 1 

bulut 


angm 

aw an 

gUflth 

hujm 

— ifriah* * 
umljun 


bin tang - 
Hap 


hinLang iujidi* 

gfmpfta* 

nuMliAnf 

kroi8n|* 

— kflnm* 1 

-• bilaJH* 1 


— dingin* 1 

— juou* 
kAmnJnsci p 


— artgin* 


Anjpn tuffln* 
nnpi) 

magin kfehil 
•Aftgin **jok" 


angm Imifc* 


angtn hfrhffnti 
angin lalHih* 
Angin jflhfit* 
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29 

m 

m. 

(Then i«) nn wind 

LSrlfild fr*jw mvjl+Ji f, 

% m ft m 

ao yin ku t u 

.IVnlrty. 

attgin Ifdofl J" 

30 

m 

m 

wind *ou nd„ i.e. Ihr 

$ m <n ft 

nn yin pu i 

iurnyi Jtnj!Hi" 

31 

X 


Hound of wind 

fch LLiki Iht mmm 1 = 

& m flr ft 

k u hi pu. 3 

bunyi gurcih 1 

32 

k 

\H 

Iht noUlKl nf 

thunder 

hmvy tQLM 

ft i i j m m 

wu s hall j»n 

hnjnn lifriar 

33 

4' 

Hi 

nmal3 (yentlej rain 

ft A ft 

wu nhan ko chib 

liujiin kr>chil 

34 

m 

Hi 

fine rain 

ft A fjl lit 

wu chan hmn ni 

hujan sfni 

33 

T 

Hi 

to TOrn 

ft A AC A 

wu chan lu fun 

Isiijiio funm 

36 

Hi 


wntinued min 

ft a m « 

wii s lum ]Ji mw 

h ujan Lama 

37 

m 

m 

c’l(iudn jkmiEUt 

$ $ & mi 

V4 wan u} lari^ 

Awan 

38 

t!> 

imt 

m 

(disper^) 
derail open 

ft iff ft iyi 

ya watt Ur Unc 

anil IfranK" 

39 

m 


(dctfpvritt) 
cloud* [Lying 

ft s? ft * m 

yj| nnn S* v U pane 

awixn tt'-rhang* 

40 

n 


moon fmi *) 

fit £ Eli Sift £ 

pn Inn pA lu rnj 

hEihm >«ahanj 

41 

n 

* 

morin 

mm ^ & 

ni4 *u jhj Un 

nnik* 

Itulan [Nii-d-li' 

42 

n 

m 

miNin (in) bright or 

ft m m & 

s*' luii^ pu Inn 

|j?*mn#j iaaMii* 

43 

H 

* 

in™in light, 

moonlichl 

ft ft fill £ 

^ yin pu ho 

— bnkn* 

44 

n 


mono half 

$ flu fifi £ 

t#ii|[ rhia pu Lih n 

n l ngnh holnn*' 

45 

a 

aj 

Kunriw- 

•ft m 

hit Ei kri hi 

mitalmi 

46 

M 


ntBorl 

w « m 

ha li mu m 

Mur* 

niaiJthad 

47 

0 

* 

mid day 

JO ® An 

kn li ti'aj! thin 

maaok v 1 

l^njiali Etwi" 

48 

11 

■k 

late in the day 


ha li nn «ni 

tnnlahitri 

49 

& 

in 

(alien the} itim 

& m it & 

pi.n£ yin 14 n^ to 

mnnek* 

1‘iintang 

50 

f3 

L'cimp out 

f] P iluring the (iiy 

"ft Ifl A iF 

In 

ha li Jins ynLtt|£ 

Muu* « 

ssianp; huh* 

51 

'-li 


lightning 

JBL £ 

i hi Inn 

kibt* 


1, Alltih ( ** God ”) w appropriate here, hut ijuite inudmtssihlc 

in 8, 15-18, where the proper word is Atirf, 

2. hari = ** iky ", cf. 47. 50, 37, 100 ; imUthtri = “ sun ”, cf. 45, 
40, 48; for mtdu, cf. 64. 382. 
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8, Cf. 1, 29, 88, and 100. 

10. For the transcription, cf, 49. 

12. = ** seven stars ", usually applied to the Pleiades. For the 
Oliinese diaracter. cf. 268, 

13. = “ uproar ” (from Suu.sk. kampita). But cf. Batak tptlap 
gumpitn. " quite dark " (Fa vie, Dk-tionmire Matau-Franftig, »,v. 
geuipiht). 

14. = The yellow sunset glow”, conceived «s a malignant 
influence. 

16. Aar* hitam would be tin unusual expression; literally “ black 
day ”, 


17. Cf. 94, 105. 

18. The Malay order is inverted by the transcription, unless the 
meaning is to be “ the heat of the day " or " the dav is hot ", Cf. I. 

19. = *' drought ”, For the omission of the first syllable, cf. 14 
144. 228, 312, 313. 321, 328, 348, 415, and 441. 

20. ft makes no sense, unless it is for di, which might mean “ in 
(the wind) Or it might represent the first syllable of rihtf “ storm *’ 
(in which case the Malay order is inverted). Or cf, 166 

21. lafan is the Arabic iujSn, but the transcription suggests a 
pronunciation taufan. 

24. The Malay order is inverted, unless it means “ the coldness of 
the wind ’’ or “ the wind is cold 

25. = favourable wind 

27. Lnerally an anchoring wind ”, an expression unknown to us, 
hut conveying the sense of the Chinese. 

28. = * s bad wind f \ 


29. Cf. 8. SB, and Kh*. 
ku should l>e t i. 


I lit* ^cond word is doubtful • pertuifft 


5w *j k inv °«' d - -»>«* u,, „ ntaK «,. 

fctyi • * >** —~*| b. better titan 

rwai ”- *• — ■ *• “ *** 

' rQ, " riP,K "' «* «™< ~ pronounced 

46. =■ moon just rising" (or "risen"}. 

41 The Malay order is normally the opposite. 

unusual ink ^ ^ '* ”®“ <WrUy WH>B & but “>«»what 
unusual, unless the meaning b * moonlight ” 
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43, The lirst word should be the same as in 42. 

44. Normally this should mean '* the middle of the month T ’. 

40, 46. Tin? Hm word should be nmtahari, Cf. 2 rnitl 48. The 

lust syllable of l‘4(mr is also omitted in 49 and 316. 

47. The Malay order is inverted. 

48. Cl. 46, which gives the true sense. 

49. For the transcription, cf. 10 and 45. 

50. The Malay order is inverted, 

51. /aw is presumably a case ol mishearing. 



MrftrnrUJ. 

Part II 

Jit H (Jeuffraphy 

Sttuiui Equivalent, 

Malay* 

*b 

earth, ground, 

aori<J 

ft & 

pri mi 

bumi 


irtdjje 

Cl flu 

pa tu 

kata 

ft 

rtmi\ 

m m 

chi Inn 

jttlfln 

± 

earth, suit 

£ m 

ta na 

tanah 

** 

brick 

ei ® 

pa +a 

iMitk 

k £ 

city, city wiitl 

ft ii 

ku ta 

kola* 


TilingF 

ft 

lu nun 

dttsun* 

m 

Ritrtlcn 

sa * 

ko p£n 

krkun 


mudp min 1 

s w 

La na 

tATLlll* 

m 

river 

ft w 

SUng b 

sungaL* 

Ol 

bill 

jS* » 

pa chi 

hukft 

tK 

water 

X' M 

ya L «rh 

ayrf 

& 

a spring 

m n 

inn |m y* erh 

mala lycr* 

# 

a Well 

k li 

acl mil tfh 

«umor 

X 

m 

® r 

va t* y*n ting 

itAp gfnting* 

k fSJ 

largi* riv<r 

ft m m m 

sting HP pi? m 

fiungai In'-rdir 

A' fpj 

AmuII li\rr 

«M« ft R 

flung hn kn chili 

Biittgai kfr-hit 

i®I U 

river wirli? 

te fli £ » 

<*ung ho to ks,ii 

K4Eigni lijith* 

k i*i 

large mm 

m an m 

IftDpUU 

Uut brsar 

* m 

»mn|J lira 

& ft R 

lap ko chili 

laut kfr-liiL 

k HR 

Urge like 

Cl 4 Sli m 

pa yi-h pu “is 

I^Yfl Irfar* 

k ftt 

IftTge lagoon* 

birbntx 

® % mm 

song yen pu ni 

HUIIgHl IkMUf 

4'm 

small Inguofi. 

harbour 

ft # ft R 

sung yrn ku chih 

atifigai kfchLt* 


m 





k. r>, edwards asm r, o. elaodex— 
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Mmnimtj. 

Amnt{ K^U imltnf. 


Jfrjfrlj. 

k llf 

krp- hill! 

* « » *» 

pu thi [*lj HA 

kukit 

7(1 

4' ill 

"inall hill 

£ £ Ifr H 

pii rhi ko chih 

kkii kiVhiJ 

77 

k if* 

\nT%* mox 

£ C. Mi 4ft 

n pa pu Ha 

• ■minL hiSuT 

78 

A > ifi 

r-mnll wa vits 

£ EL 1ft R 

•in |« krr rhih 

rppiflvik; k'Vhjl 

70 

k 

tbc ntir \l+\ Kijj; 

= thlr hi^h 

jfi * Mi fia 

ja i pu sa 

ft v rf 

80 

* + 

ttitfr Wimli 

3£ -fr ft R 

vi 1 k» 11 nk 

sjtt k#ckii 

81 

m & 

titter M l 

& -fc m m 

v* 1 mi hu 

aycr niiunL* 

82 

m 4y 

tii ri*i k 

£ Cl & 

vi i |hi «nn£ 

avrf pwanjf; 

&»3 

Si f# 

r* 8 tCrm hl'ft 


lay pu *a Ij mfiTi 

t-rh 

lilJt lirmf 

timw 

frl 

Sj ite 


ttUtBSI H 

Ho pu *4 hi* la Un 

Uni bftw 

t^btan 

85 

-it iS 

norllitTn nh 


Uuo pii ■<* iru la la 

IftUt kfaar 

uiarst 

80 

Ilf E 

mounfjiin tiiiirt 

H Cl 

**n fm 

napak 1 

87 

SK T 

Hi4Jun1.ri.in fnijftr 

Maw = at ihi- 

ftMJl Eh| tEie*- nttei. 

^ »fe # i?i 

|!H Uil p U t&j 

Um Ah hukft* 

88 

& i& 

^tlll tilt- viVnt 

£ Cl fi- ftp 

nn firt ku til 

nmlutk 

m 

11/1 

* it 

riv« r 

jt m m 

mi ai pu ha 

tuning f* 
Mingii l^r J 


A' it 

57. 

■mall hvit 

also = * J fort ”, 

if ft «- R 

j^U at ho chih 

■itogal 

kh?yi* 


58. also 


fid. 


"nreluinl, prove of fruit-trees " in the jungle. 


nrire 


- S5. The Malay won! maim, - earth, ground ’\ m>t “ mud, 
r f *° i"“ l " ri,,u * ™**tit«te for the «i that is required 

tr. 

.. - *-*«**. *-* iiTZ 2 T ■'""T- ‘ 

L,teri ‘ | ly 1 eye of water ” - m and 352. 

®- “ t lied roof", Cf ‘>$5 

"• ,ll< - '--l ft. initijtl . 4. 

ijL - — swamp + 

not quite correct, as the Malay word mean. 
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" river +t (61 )„ but the connection is evident, the reference bring to 
the brood lower port of a river near its mouth, 

81. The Malay means " water enters . not the hilling tide (which 
is ayer surul). This is no doubt a ease of misunderstand bp. 

80. = “ fleecy clouds, indistinct masses ol vapour in the sky 

87. = “ (at) the foot of the hill f \ 

88. The second half is doubtful: perhaps ku should ti and in 
should hi} kitty. The meaning would be “the waves (become) calm ”. 

89. 90. For ffi some Chinese dialects have the mure suitable wjui. 


Part III 
m ft Tnne 


91 


^prinp 

Suit n*i ftifii i i rit*. al . 

« £ 

[tif ifc lunj: 

Jfnfaj. 

[unideaUffcl) 

Ei2 

3t 

mi tamer 

£ fill ffi 


tU ESflb 

pan*** 

03 

a 

autumn 

ill A 


well 

[ lUlLfL'TTltilii'il | 

94 

$■ 

winter 

m h 


ti yin 

diiiflin* 

93 


Vfflf 

hi m n 

;il 

kting na la w£n 

IaIluii gAnn{j'" 

96 


limp, spawn 

ta 


ehjin 

j*MI # 

07 

ft 

rl»v 

M T 

JJn 

b& li ting rhu* 

ttfil^oji bun* 

08 

& 

nii;ht 

H « 


B1LLM. Un 

Miqhirn 

99 

IV 

dtttk, iwilijtjht 

ft £ 


k« l*n 

kr'Sn, lu¬ 

100 

ft- 

cl«r, blur iky 

** fi 

a 

Isa li te tii (toul 

ll ii n Irduh* 

KM 

V 

furlv (morning) 

£ W 


ehi 

(«£■ 

NrJ 

Jfe 

yciir (of ail'') 

it ill 


It Wen 

mbttn 

103 

«& 

ku* («vesln|) 

ft £ 


mn hm 

matam* 

104 

tf. 

pool, chill 

S *J 


^ rhu 

9^JT>k 

ICS 

& 

...It 

& IM 


ting yin 

djngm* 


ft2 P The second character of the transcription is w rung, d 1^. 

94, Til ere is no doubt ns to the identification, but the transcription 
is not very good (cf. 1115). For ti some Chinese dialects have hk. tit r 
lift. On the above four words it may tie remarks I that as in Malay 
there are no seasons (in the Chinese sense of the word, and our own) 
the translations are only rrmventionaL 

95, Assuming the identification to he correct, the Malay order 
is inverted arid the meaning would be “a full year \ IT, 102. 

96. jtim — ' L time, hour T " (not “season ”)■ 

97. The Malay order is inverted and the true sense is “ midday " 



rj-t 
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99. 

JOU. 

103. 

105. 


106 ft 

107 p: 
ioa ft 
109® 
HO# 
in jg 
112® 

113* 

m [SJ & 

115 m /& 
ne n jtn 
117-H- % 

118 * if 

119 fill IU 

120$ & 

121 |fr ^ 

m 7 

123 It -7- 

124 7- 

125 7 

126 «fi 

127 & W 

123 4ft # 

129 fS 


= " darkness ’’. Cf. 15, 

C‘f. 8. 

= 98. wliicli jiive* the rifiht meaning. 

Tills Is a better transcription than 94. (’f. IT. 

Fast IV 

* Flowers and Trrrs 



Sound Mquinalcni, 

ilawvt 

® ffi 

fir*** 


iMmhon 


jujube 

M H m 

phm r prune 

® H 65 ft e 

mulberry 

ft A 

garlic 

iw EE 4}i 

wood. tft¥ 

An * 

water-melon 

19 m 1ft 

•wwt melon 

* 

cucumkh-r 

to ra 

awwl cam 

ft* 

tfi'wofci paJyirjYfei, 

ill. 

ftii edible fungus 

the Uhsltci 11 — 

* to *j 

AYptafifcra h-r&$unn 

UohH 

ft m n 

mandarin orange 

m.% 

Citrmi myitis 

f'OlMHIUt 

* & 

pmlmmrn 

M * A 

MfEK-]ibnl, brfqj&l 

* tfi 

pod4y 

l" to 

wjklm 1 

■jfi n 1ft #1J @ 

fragrant wood for 

ft 

making im'etifiP 

" tr rr incriwe 4+ 


irurjd, ligri. 

to ft T to ft 

iiJom Ayuihiri n 
vgalicfhmm 


HftliMljh 


pun 

twnp* 

Lung p\i 

rumput 

pu. lu 

tmiab 

ko lo mb 

kb ur ilia (P.)* 

yu RSin lan Lp ya 

awn ? — * 

f-u. dll 

[unidentified! 

\m rang pii Ei 

Imwang 

[iiiteb* 

dll* yn 

karu 

in£n tl b 

m^mljkoi* 

pu ti 

liitiiLK (Ar. J* 

M men 

limns 

If pu 

LfliU* 

‘■'brn Ell WVn 

dn-mli wiui* 

jiE la m chib nan 

kHlam <1iina p 

la mo Urn 

famhutan* 

U mao 

liman* 

Piru erh 

nior 

ko la*an m± 

kisSnuk* 

niii dun 

_.» 

[Mfc t| 

pad!* 

rtliib m ko k mb 

hmh Lrr»!** 

k pu 

mbuTi ? p 

t* nw erh 

rlnmar* 

i-bk hi ting chin gatmrii 

kn 

tlftggtkiij* 
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130 T ft 

J/tillilfjf, 

cloves 

Scut Hit EifUtrrifcrii. 

ft ft 

rhrn ebieh 

JfaMp* 

ehengkch 

131 * ft 

putchtirk (root of * 

fli n 

]iU ehu 

pueho-k 

132 ft ft 

specie* e if fash- 

nu*ri? 1 h i-Tli..* 1 

Aandjklwood 

ft S UP 

ehrn ta m 

difmlinA 

133 ft ft 

fnnkliuim't gutn 

IS ife ft =F 

k*nig li lu lean 

_j* 

134 flSf ft 

olibnnum 

n fragrant need like 

jE fl- 

thr-ng Un 

jintan* 

dill (ftnuttfai* 

rfitfrn 

135 ^ ft piTfurut^, fcrnt 

CL EL m 

| wt pn wa n 

bnu-baiuin 

im & ft ft M» 

Jju 6 *ij Ad 

ehLii yii 1 a chin 

kaya taka* 

137 -£ & ft 

brnKOln 

ft T 

III kan 

_ ■ 

138 £E ft ft 

rose mmloca or 

* *1 

mu In 

rnramaLa ?■ 

139 W Sfe 

Liquid -Moras 

a-uifit 1 tidn 

n * 

j ing ku 

infigu 

HO & * 

aapan «r Mippnn 

ft 

h*ii pnng 

i^pans 

mi m m 

WO«fl 

prpper 

« © 

nfi tn 

Lad* 

M2 & m 

myrrh 

ft f /£ 

mo *rh 

muff ( Ar,J 

143 ,f> ^ 

Lniifam rtrtpk mi- 

A £ * n 

wu fiftii i tan 

□bat hitnm* 

144 £ Ml 

jfbfw (lit. N*ek 
medicine) 

gum-lac 

CL i3f 

|UL IflO 

{*m)hakiu 

146 ft 

rattan 

$ fl- tfj ft 

IftHi tan fm t i 

rotin puleli* 

146 ft ft 

betel-nut 

ifi m 

lien nn pick 

■ 

M7 ft ft: 

a trpr grow n in £. 

ft <a ® * & 

lung pu yn yfh 

rumpUt Ayer* 

148 4 *R 

Chin* from which 

a pungent linernae 

is mad*. luinmt 

nwmbl^ the 

willsr root anit is 

whFl* 

dxM&m'n blood ff, Sf> 

erh 

chrft £rh Fia 

j^rnang 

Ml* ft ft 

(renin from 

rfttEto) 

gambogr 


ya la 

arlal hartal* 

160 ft £ 

ginger Irtvi^ 


hii i 

[unidentified]’ 


"- 6 E. D. eh wards and c. 0, 

BLAGDRIf— 


Mm. aairng. 

151 JS ^ (turnip} ? /%j„. 

l&rm 

.s&ii A'tjuitTtjVur 

m £ 

Irj 

Mnh 9 . 

km& 

192 li" ■‘Alitjifinr 

i S S ® «fc*4 - wiiMm* 

\r$4 jjpi ^ »jf eufcchs 

] ~ yA fit ME ^.raiynto orAWra 

rrjjr-ptlih 

(ft) ^ Si 
■!?. ^ StL W ^ 
F K IT 

S fiJ ISl 

I'hia, pu efh 

yn i ^rh m* 

Un mu ku fsu 

ttu it rlij 

knptir* 

ayrr rnuvRf 

kfmukiu 4 

rufLiilreiiifini;" 

‘ ft ‘SS ^ ChiiH^c n*« wiH-d 

to ffa ^ ^ 

fbia yu pu o 

kayu 

I-H Si P^'ll wex^rj 

As Fll ,fj. 

■f-lun yLi pu, Elsh 

liflngfir ?* 

k4>m 




106. The transcription seems to r ppressnt bmh " f™ 

Oitiiifti * J flower 

10ft. = “ date 'V 

110. «»» (litoally W’J i, tho first pm of s,vwl ptot 
«. ||. first „„« «tain. but Mr, H. -V Ei*,- * Bge5t , ,M, 
tile plum mango {Boxra microphijUit). 

Ju !£?* “ Tu- **" ( ° r h!,lh) " ** ter gMlic. 

4. Hr ko some C hme* dialect# have kak\ hath, htb. Cf. 61. 
J 5 Other variant Arabic form, «ro ba&kh and bitUukh. Th* 
ml appear* to be the original of the Malay A#«t, which the Chine* 
transcription la meant to represent. In our time it means the papaya 

IhiclX ta IT *1? miToda -* h - v Eu ™pama from America, to 

I T I ' mnV ‘" ^ h “> *PPlf«l » manv (and 

mom fn ,Jones,an langua^ Cf. Encyd. A',-/,. ^ 

in. — sugar cane . Cf. 416, 1 * ^ 

2 * i. KCT „„i. 

7 l , 1 ' lX ' u ’ n (literally ‘Chinese plum “) = “ juiuhe ft 

Zizifphut jujuba Lam. (»*<«,*„,). p 1 jujube , 

m ia Ntfhelium kmutuum t ,<■ , , 

=“■« «™«refen to .V. &mh Thtr 

!!*■ i— “ *"f *>». Mu or small. 

i„ J ^X^tZrr.. i™"- “ — —* Wn 

■■ tarter- w, “ ^* *•— 

•‘.V tho Cbm,*, w„„l’fo™ 3 " ‘ jnt' *!" l "“ M ' n “" K P™ 1 ^ 

Of i.o «ich „„„„. hrZ'JZ ,M „ " to ** "'* J ”"*■ « k»o» 

is called linmg. iri!l l a ' aubergine), which in Malay 
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125, = “ rice in the husk : s *. 

126, The first character of the Chinese transcription must be 
meant for jm not shih . The Malay means, literally* >r hard fruit," 
and m realty the name of the “ caudle-nut " p Aleurite* umiucaiutin 

L. (Euphofbia<mB% 

127. The identi Heat ion is not quite certain. The Malay word 
means “a drug for fumigation 7 \ or the smoke of it, and “to 
fumigateThere is also a word mbok ''tinder M * 

128. datnar is “ tree resin" (not necessarily incense). 

12SL Literally, " sinking gutiaru," the Chinese name also embodies 
this characteristic of its sinking in water. Of. Hum. p, 2H5. rfSURAS,, 

ISp p, 361, Grdeti., p, 260, 

133 and 337. These entries are puzzling; By a slight alteration 
of the lust character in the transcription it could be made into pnu, 
so that 337 and ih+- second half of 133 would represent the Ambit' 
luf>an “ incense ", In that case the first half of 133 might conceivably 
(though very doubtfully) stand for the Arabic hindur, which has a 
similar meaning, or even the Sanskrit tjundha ‘ L perfume P \ CL Cliau. 
pp. 195seq ++ 1 Wit. There are, however, other possibilities. There is 
recorded in Wilkinsons dictionary (s.v L ktmlnnytm ) a " sweet 
smelling gum" named L nerani. literally iJ Christian benzoin" 
(i.e, of foreign origin) that has a synonym gltah rokam, wliicli might 
lie the origin of our transcription. 

134. The Mu lay wonl means " caraway seed ", an imports! product 
(Caruiti Cami L. Umb&Uiftrm) and other similar things, stir Is m cumin 
and anise. CL Ridley s s.v. Jin tan* 

136. CL Chau, 21L According to the Encycl. r. Ned.-Indie, this is 
Latrs&nm inem t u L. (Lythrac&c), but Favre makes it Mymtic* inm. 
It do® not, however, appear under either name in Ridley's list of 
Malay plant names, but Mr, Ridley in a personal communication 
writes that it is a shrubby climber* Dalbergia pamfiom Roxb. r found 
in Sumatra and the Malay Peninsub, the wood of which is valued as 
incense. 

137. Probably this is for tif&aif* Sec 133, 

138. Cf. Chau, pp. 200-1, where the following are distinguished, 
viz* (1) the fttorax of the ancients, apparently a product of Stypu 
ojfiamlu, at ill common in Syria, (2) storux oil* a product of Liquid- 
ambar orienldtis L.. of Asia Minor. and (3) a liquid stems produced 
(probably) from the IAquMambar altingiana L., of Java, the native 
name of winch is rammula. This latter name seems to have l>een 
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applied ultimately in the Malayan region to (2) a* welt C£ Hobson- 
Job.son B s, v, The £jh7/cL r r A',-/, considers the name 

rmamala to be derived from tot rnrHeus ** honey dew ", Suit Hobson- 
Jobsou and the Oxford Dictionary treat mmsttala as the original word : 
and it seem* very unlikely that at local tree would l>c mimed after the 
foreign name either of a foreign product or even of its own. Another 
Uquidambar is also found in America (tf. Garcia da Qrta h part i t bk. i + 
chap, l t ad jin. t bk. 3, chap. 6). 

The Chinese transcription, however, is not entirely convincing and 
the matter is complicated by the fact that mold m said to be one oi the 
foreign (i.e. non-Chinese) names for frankincense (Chau, p. 196)* 

143. The Malay name also means u black medicine ”, and is the 
name ol several species of Gvhiothaktmus, particular!v Gignnft'iit and 
Ridkyt, the latter having also the variant name hi nit an. which is 
possibly the origin of the form in the transcription. 

1*5, Literally “white rattan”* CL 445. The transcription 
suggests an archaic (and etymologically justifiable) pronunciation 
mutan. 

146. The transcription hm not been interpreted. It may be 
corrupt, and the order of the characters may have been eh anger!. The 
proper Malay word is pi nung, from which the Chinese name (attested bv 
! Tsing in the seventh century) is derived. 

147. Literally u water grass”. 

119. The Malay means “ orpiment 

15». Perhaps «V- h “ the betel leaf ”, Citrondla grass [A»<iro- 
pogan Cymbopogon). or the Javanese jaki '* finger ” ? 

151, The Malay nnme applies to Rophanm caudalm L. (Crud/erae). 

152. This i8 the camphor from Bnjvbalamps', found in Sumatra, 
Borneo, and the Malay Pen insula. 

15-1. The transcription indicates the Malay lorn, the original 
Javanese being jhimtibw. 

155. Possibly there has been mkunderstanding here. The word 
,n transcription looks like “ javelina weapon made from the 
nibong palm {Onautperma tigffiarm)* 

15t). bongor is Lag^ntramia rrgim or some allied species. 

in. \,ihu nam+? also means “ iron wood and according to 

Ur Entgct* r. it includes a variety of hard, dark woods. 

U- 4-4. 
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158 fill 

m t£ 
m 

162 %i 

163 ^ 

164 #; 

16& jg 
166 ft 

ic- m 

m m 

m 

no m 

171 « 

172 

173 W 

174 fig 

175 fl* 

175 ft 

177 £ 

178 Jiff 
170 M 
1«0 jfc 

181 fi 

182 il» 

183 *ft 

184 |* 

185 & 

186 m 
137 m K 

188 j* * 

189 ft ft 

190 « 

191 ttfl j* 
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Past V 

.£j Pit Bitds ami Blasts 


M tuning. 

Sffund Equimhni. 


Jfu%. 

i9m|;aii 

* to 

]ia chin 

naga 

tigor 

ft fa ^ 

y* B mii.*i 

iuurinLan 

"rrjK-cil, uJlG 

& M a 

wn 1 a erh 

ntiir 

• -ti'pliAn t 

fra ft 

chia ch* 

g*i*h 

camel 

# £ 

an til 

cmta 

OX 

a ‘4f 

king pu 

Kfflbu 

*b«p, gy*t 

T & 

kan ping 

tombing* 

honse 

ft * 

ku tii 

Imd* 

tiih 

f] =F 

|j kin 

ikan* 

C*t 

ft A 

kn cht-n 

kuching 

(tog 

$ 

ATI L’brn 

mjing 

P 1 ? 

CL HfJ 

pft pi 

h*h| 

gM3« 

J&ifc 

nngAA 

*ng** 

duck 

£ frt 

i ti 

itek' 

ihiebD 

<& jk 

ym yen 

Ayam 

ikftikey 

# m 3 ? 

kn 1* t*i 

kntitiu 

doer 

m ft 

Ad lu 

msA* 

riTrr deer, roebuck 

3? (?$)*: 

? chib ctuuig 

kiiong* 

tortoise {t urt If) 


pe n nt ci 

pftnyu* 

shrimp, prawn 

& ?£ 

wu E n ur 

skiang 

mb 

tfr tt 

ko tang 

kitem 

turtle; 

*i) €■ 

k pi 

In M -1a tu* 

hare, rabbit 

* 

pil |an tu 

pt-linM* 

kupnrrl, pftntbrr 

* to 5£ 

y* chi* erh 

tori run u 




Akiir* 

insect 

& »J 

in la 

ul*t* 

Ant 

w a 

h®i mo 

Kinul 

l)w 

£ At 

hnfc-h brig 

nialang 1 

phffTliT 

4» M 

pu rung 

pocbsng i* 

pOJTH'ht 

An An fill ?£ 

ehia chi* tu wa 

kakaiuA* 

the of 

£ Si 

4'iii ling 

_ « 

“ iuucvni " 




Use 

m m 

hci *h 

83ngit’ 

peacock 

pi n * « 

pa Eung mu l-i 

hufong mfrafe* 

|mg> lt;»a4 

T *D s 

ting chi* t* 

k*t*k* 

Spider 

W E. 

1* pa 

M>*h-kb*h* 
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m m & i 

iw # m 
195 vK El 
i% ft jq 

m it «f 

iw ft m 

i» Ik 4 1 

200 $g f$ 

201 % *il 

202 $ & 
203 Rfi P4 

20* ff It 

2or>^ e; 

200 7? I? 

207 if 

208 & £ 

2 os ik m 


210 Uj Iff 

211 fii & 

212 jflj Jlf 

213 W J3r r 
2U ft HJt 
210. % H 

210 m « 

217 ft fj- 

218 ft ft 
210 fill j& 
220 * £ 


Ifamfiijr, 

iS<.i luidf ^/virakiil. 

-? iff) JJIOITOW 

# fil & I'ff 

parrot 

*** 

rat+ mow 

M ft JS 

water duck 

& tt & SA 

^A-horw, wnErtsh 

# it # * ft 

river pig 

# A * A 

#™-otter 

H flP » * ft 

butfita 

& *j rj 

gulrJpo ph-rasiiil 

3F ft* jffi ^ 

ttflftte-dortf 

71) m ft 5d 

otiolt% fnnngobird 

m an ft 

migplfr dlitb 

fir an fir 'rt 

Krjntttf nr 

fii an w & 

Kwtrm r-gifl 


crai*. raven 

fir an an ^ 

m aprcfca of Am ke 

ft m i7i # 

ivory 

so & 

mandarin rJuc^n 

B W £ # 5i 

(iO, a Eld f,j 


lurk^y. HUMctaft 

*t* 3 !7J 

nod Patton r&rcvl 

[jlifJIfftllt 


knoSi mi ji c-ffliwV 

A fit 71) St 

to*Ad 


mti 4“ rn*rt to 

e. fit fir an 

lortobr^hHI 

w # 

tbmotcnm hom 

fii 

dog i Lark 

# n ^ fij 

cat/* rail 

ft At fir 'if 

dragon, Jicatoa 

^(^^^)US3to 

-dragon bow* 

fit an u jta 

dragon horn 

^ is m ^ 

dragon rlan-E 

ft ft w m 

t W't rkto 

ft ^ a. f i % 


pu lung pi pi 

luiroiig jripsi* 

nu H 

nun 

Id ku mil 

likim 

1 ti yo fah 

ilok ivfT* 

ku tA too pU 9A 

kud« U nt 

lung |hi lung fm 

bfau* 

lom ba-loinhii.* 

pu king loo pu m 

tn&rasig. Wrong 

ko In p*o 

lout \$*±r* 

kCrhia 1 

y* yen yo no 

oyom aloji* 

pu lung ku rfh 

hurong 

pu lung ku tiing 

tfkukur 

buremg k u rung* 

|iu lung pu i 

turning bunyi* 

pu lung pa oo 

trliTOOg 

pu lung r hut chii 

lurngou* 
luirong go^Ak* 

pu lung pi pi 

burung pipit* 

Hkia ting 

f^iting 

1 1# yn i fall 

itek over* 

vm ynrn ya pi 

ay am ops* 


ju tu |KU lung 

to|ok tiufuttg" 

P® Id* pu lung 

hurting b*t» T* 

hnl hai 

ItLHfk. - 

Ihii k 

chub* 

nn L-tiffn aha to 

anjing *akk* 

ku ohf'u pu i 

kufhlTig bunyi* 

to (= iini hfttj tm 

nl-w'k 

chto 


tu tong nn eh to 

tulang unun 

la n III u* ohto 

raudok iwigA 

ku ku rui r-hk 

kuku nfkga 

ku |j ya ti mno 

kutit hirilku 
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&mmt fcifiiii'ulrxt. 


Jln/jiy, 

221 }£ » 

tiger whUkrrm 

-v # & ft % 

ehttn^ kti ya Li 

Janjgirt 




mao 

tuvriinAu* 

222 ft 'Jit 

titfvr 

m V) s. m % 

cLl& ti yn li moo 

jari hnrimiui 

223 [£ /£ 

ti^rr i-ln »> 

flt 4!i ft % 

ko ku Jl li mat* 

kuklJ haritUJTU 

224 

tigrr hmir 

0 & 35 ft £ 

pi lu y* li mm 

hti$B hofinuui 

22'» ^ ^ 

riUe & horw 

m frit 

iwi ku u 

Itaik kuil« 

226 j£ 

pi rkliflg-barw 

& & $! ft 

ku t* 1 a li 

kiula lari* 

227 ft * 

kill an OX 

m m h & 

lioir pn pu mi 

Limpph Ifmba+ 

228 ft ** 

Wn*I> (lit, yellow 

'£ 3f 

lya 

pfayfogst t* 


her) 


164. Primarily “gpat”, but also applied to sheep. 

16G. li JhiM for ikan seems to be a case of mishearing, Cf. 29. 

174, — " stag 1+ . The two characters of the transcription are 
inverted, 

173. — “the barking deer 1 *. The first character has been 
recti fled * as the identification is practically certain, 

176. — “sea turtle 1 ' (the one that produces tortoiseshell). 

179, = “ a river turtle The transcription does not indicate the 
red up! [cation. It may he that the word was nt that time used in 
its simple form. 

180, = “ moiLsedeer ? \ a very small antelope, Trayulm kanchil. 

181, fjiw=(l) (2) “ climbing rattan T \ The prefixing 

o l 159 gives the meaning “ leopard *\ 

182, = "maggot* 1 , and the like, 

184* The usual word for “ bee M is fe&riA; h&ni&lang — “swanning 
poJcok riabng = <fi a tree where Ikh?s nest ”, 

l&o, — ,§ heron ”, The identification is doubtful, resting merely on 
resemblance of sound. 

Iftfi, = E ' cockatoo f1 ( imported from the eastern part of the 
Archipelago. 

187. The transcription merely reproduces the Chinese name, 
which may possibly have been known to some Malays, though it does 
not seem to have gained a fooling in the language, 

188. The character ah is sometimes pronounced ngah- 

189. Here ami in 192, 201-6, and 210-1 we have the generic word 
btirong |£ bird *\ 

190. The first syllable of the transcription remains unexplained. 

191. As in lT9 t the word is now- reduplicated. The variant 
h\h\4nhu in also recorded. 

VOL. vt. r\n t 3. 4® 
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m = -<-*>■ P»J* is flppiiwi also to some findu* and wine 
weaver birds. 

1U5 - The Malay also means “water dunk ”, and in applied to 
the cotton teal, Nettopm coramandelianut. Cf. 63, 171, and 208. 

LH3. Literally horse of the big gea , It j* not clear what animal 

13 mtendeJ b >’ the ‘Malay, which may be merely a translation of the 
Chinese. 

197* = porpoise ”, 

138, Literally " otter of the big sea ”. Another case of Omitted 
iluphi gtioiij cf T 179, 19 1. As for the tneaiun^ cf. 196. 

Uifl. The transcription suggests a pronunciation kirebna (or 
even kttrabau). 

‘200. = “ jungle fowl ”, in .Javanese and probably in Malay also, 
though not found recorder! with that meaning. The two words ™, 

and «fa* are, each of them, in use; but the oidinwv word for 
jungle is kultsn. 

201, The identification seems reasonably certain though onlr 
a part of the specific name j 3 given i n the transcription 

m Literally '>ll«w bud... Th, oriole ia now styled buromf 
kunyti-htoyti, the turmeric-coloured bird." 

203 K* *nte®<*, it means “a bird calk ”, and btrbmyi would 

>f hotter (of. 30, M ). If the meaning is to he “the sound of a bird ", 
the order must be inverted. 

an i 2l ?h A M hrd ' n Jr" **** * Htotk ' thn Hcn&ia* alba, 

and other allied species. [Cf. Winstedt. s.v. bird.) 

205. = ” Malayan crow ”, 

206 , = 192 , q.v. 

208. = 195 , q.v. 

m Mmlly - fire fowl ”, „** i, . 

T’ f £? *W~ *« '* -«-M elsewhere j„ M.|J Tn 

mediaeval Chinese it u!sn hdz>\\oA t k 1 * T 

(Green no 1-W -wi 1 T ■ L h ra8S0 ™*7- u Moluc** n bird 
^ 0 " Z.f S' wbrt ” ote is neMt here, 

.10. DrabUees this s u whet GroenevcUt cell, e " , mm , < t(M •• 

biSt^rtt zz r :" r ^ “ f *• 

of the head ”, often with 

ifcmeane “etone^rroo;k|Vird^«n (llP ! ri | nWT 'l >t ' on * Ae rectified, 

of the Chine* 1 ’ "<**>**• and i, a lit™) yetei.a 

111 ‘ sLdl (o1 toto**)’’. Cf. 316, 433, and 434. 
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*213. To complete the sense T hftdnt- “ j-hinoceioe”, should come 
after this. 

214* 215. _\s they starid these entries are sentences: 11 the Hog 
barbs* “the eat makes a noise' 7 (where b&rbunyt would be better, 
ef* 30, 31 P 203). If they are to mean Ai the Hog's bark” and ''the 
cat's noise” the animat names must come last* 

210. CL 158 T 212. Here the transcription has the character Jo 
wrongly for lm Jtai. 

221. Literally i+ tiger's beard ! \ OL 365. 

226. Can mean either (1) '"a running horse” or (2) ”the horse 
runs ”, Presumably the former is intended* 

227. The Jin lay order is in verted* CL 163* 

228* Though the identification is not quite certain* one Chinese 
dialect would read this Ttgi nga\ cf. 346. For the omkaiom of an 
^stressed first syllable, cf. 19 * 144, 312. 313, 321, 328, 348, 410, 
and 441. 




Part VI 





'ft ^ //oiwtu 




.V«elJlifl^ T 

&miid E|wiWmr, 


JMq^. 

22S) J© 

hall, temple 

» Mi W #L * 

In mn la f ha \m 

furimh raja 



# ¥ 

long fari 

firrtmfman" 

23«M 

rtMiin (N.) ? h«ufic (S t i jgfj- 

In mu 

mma.b* 

231 pj 

door, gate 

K- ISO 

ping to 

pinlu 

232 ® 

window 

a $ 

chf Ian vba an 

jafa-jala }* 

233 -Jz M 

krgn h €rU9T 

e jftm nit 

rh'i ma pu ia 

naraab bfauu-* 

23 j /j, m 

carnal! hoa» 

SfiHifc ft R 

lu mi Li P f hih 

ranuh fefchi1 

235 x m 

a U3wl Imw 


In nta va t* ktn 

mmah *tap 




ling 

grilling* 


221#. = 11 house of the female raja ”, presumably the chief wife 
of the ruling prince. Cf. 291* 

230, = M house ?f (not " room +t ). 

232. = * 4 lattice ”* The identification is doubtful* 

233* The first character dr 7 should be hi, ax in 229. 230, 234. 
anti 235* 

235 . Cf. m , 
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252 fit 

aso 

254 |ff 

255 ffi 

256 

257 tK 
25* ffi 
-•■'•' Sri 

280 ft 

261 ifr 

262 £g 

2^an 

261 

2G5|$ 

266 l|1 

267 j* 
2 68 4 


K. D. EDWARDS AM* C. O. BLAGDEX— 

Part MI 

Z J?J 1 utpir)Hent4. etc. 



JV^A]^ 

Sound if* iid/tiil. 


J/rt/njr, 

236 *;c 

table 

& 

to 

_* 

237 ft 

chair 

I^ll' 

ku 111 hat 

kSmji* 

238 % 

■loolf bench 

it# 

ku Id 


239 &i 

bowl 

m At 

man ku 

nuingbk 

240 & 

tea-cup* wine-cup 

4L HSf 

chi win 

H-bin* no - * 

241 

HtifiCei 1 , *Eiliill plate. 

pfl m 

pi Itfl# 

pinnj; 


or cIl-Ii 




34 2 ft 

HU^pdEl 

ft #1 

ku ki li 

kilali 

243 

bow 


pA IM 

pa nab 

244 ffij 

arrow 

ft 1* 1" * 

ya ri-ft fkft tin 

an nk jib nub 

245 ^ 

Ore 

E l¥I 

VB pi 

■pi 

246 # 

mlm 

ft ftli 

yn pu 

abu 

247 ■£ 

fuel, brunfbwofrii 

flu 

chi* yn 

k*yu* 

248 

pen 

Mi Mg 

chin Ian 

kjkbim (Ar.) 

249 M 

ink 

£ ft 

maui: bi 

man^i (Siiu-.J* 

250 

iiilc-tilah 

E!i Up 

firr lu 

liattt 1 

23J * 

clkOpfitidu 

it *J 

*UIJ |li 

mimnit* 


pnpjr 
am bare tin 
a lock 

boat 

fan 

ehr-sa, Hr r 
A ICUll* oar 

IwfttpdF 
mait 
apear 

mi], owning 
cord h string 
M lul* M 
up 

jLrrtL*hi4 r 

W 

a pock. ihpptT, 

10 |lint* 


fr Ifft US & taluk la 4i*ft 


A jf|g 

M £n 

* 

111 s 
ft W 

flu it] $E & 
ft Ri 
ft «i 
*1 ft? ^ 

$ f«j m 
W H: ft 
flu A 
sPJ ft 

ft *1 
« if 


{■a rung 
k H tiii cJiih 

cb H i |U (MO; 
chu phi 
ko ling 


k4rtu {Aj-4 
kunclij 

i n m u 

hi|i«w 

chf'ln* 

fun identifier]] 


chk yu pan ehltaf kftVtt pmlnng* 


ti VaiLif 
m In (tnu) 
b yn £rh 
8 * Is llUL 

Ip ham 
L L hl4 ]KL 

fin k i 
hub 

tu rbiii 


mirk r* 

kyat* 

tali—* 

(ankkutlflad] 

krtjrak 

kfni, kflir 

fj««r 

kiiiat (Ar.) ?* 
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Mtiming* 

taumf ftyuinifcnJ. 



269 71- 

pint 

ft m 

ku 1* 

kulak* 

270 ^ 

baiin 

n m 

la yea 

_HP 

271 M 

rtip 


ehn mu 

c&*wim? 

272 f* -7- 

m whip 


ehen wifi ti 


27-* £ 4 

Lump-MUmd 

Jto Tk *a 

ehin chi lira 

Uki linn* 

274 7J -7 

knife 

& & A 

pi stm mu 

pfsnu 

275 £ (ft 

abaeud 

i’ & w 

pU rh\ TlB 

terkira 1* 

276 m 

pfildW 

A f M ft 

pfe itn lui 

kntil 

277 fi -7 

mmh 

n # a m »ii 

lull KirtL i rk ko la 

#iFir — * 

278 % -J- 

mirror 

m jpj m 

ehe In rairn 

tb^rmin* 

279 m j- 

tout 

J® M 

ti ahi& 

Stkor 

280 ft £ 

iron fit 

± b 

tft pH i'rfl 

dnpur* 

281 & -7 

Mimkl Imjs 

R Ai 

uhih pn 

ch£pii 

m 

wp?t *trip 

A # B S ft 

lung iti* In m 

pSnoadiiil 

283 - 7 - 

i'Ajh 1 , wkri 

M SI ffi. 

ehj* U mnl 

bam** 

284 m & 

helmet., hht-l»lock 

£ *1 

cfii In 

kuLnb (P.j* 

285^ ^ 

wlrJl* 

'7 m m 

pu In nn 

pelmnn 

286 f| 7. 

-l*" 1 * jft IT* jug H 

Ai m 

pn ti 

bull’bull 1 


pitcher 




287 fi 

iJiptl, plate, trwv 

£ T 

piniir ksu 

pinEgsn 

288 ff 

itwl-JJITlI 


tl ch^np 

i’laehing 


23b. I nidcntificd. The transcription seems to he curnipt 

From the Arabic kurxi. The transcription suggests (hut does 
not tieccadtate) a pronunciation kunmi, which mnr well have existed. 

238. = “ a sleeping platform, divan, broad sofa, or couch ", 

240, = 271. The expression means '‘tea-cup " and is of Chinese 
origin. 

247. = 113. 

2i‘j. “ A black compound of burnt tamarind bast used at Batavia 
for staining the teeth. " Modern Malay uses, for “ ink dnirnt (Ar.) 
and tmta (Portuguese); MinAngkaltmi has mnui in the sense of 
'* indigo" (Van det Toom). 

250. = 53, “ stone/' 

251, Recorded hy She I la bear in lits article on " Baba Malav " f 
JSBRAS., No. 65, p. 62. 

255, - " junk ”, 

257. A card game, believed to be of Chinese origin. 

259. = *' long piece of wood Tile proper word is yofeiA. 
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261. Doubtful identification: soda is n “caltrop”, 

2 G 2 . “ " sail ”, 

'Jti.i, ta'i = coni, string . The syllable nnt is unexplained and 
probably corrupt. 

m Recorded for Javanese in the sense of “ armour of plaited (or 
interwoven) copper or iron wire ” and “ blind of bamboo " T but for 
iblay only in the second sense. Tire Javanese forms are lire, kte, 
the corresponding Malay form is kfnti (Van Henkel). 

267. « 1 mosquito curtain. bed curtainsThe identification 

is doubtful, 

26S * The transcription seem* to represent two Chinese words. 
m = ” a measure (for rice and oil) *\ I r , the <>„\y pilrt oi the 
fifteenth century it is deforibed (for Java) thus: 11 A joint of ktmboo 
is cut off and mode into a measure which is called fa,Ink and is equal 
to I 8 sheng or pint, official measure,’ (G^n., p , ITS, adds that tins 
IS About I-ail litres.) Minangkabau has the wime word under the 
form kitin' (Van dor Tcorn). 

270. Unidentified. If we could make it tfpayo* it would mean 
a large jar . 

37 L - 240, q. v. 

27!i, — 11 candlestick 

275. - (.-(.Mi. Tk, UratBction „ very doubtful, 

™»h , hut the tat tiro .ylkbta of tta tmMcrip. 
cion ura imi-xplmnihil, 

tim 2 ^’ °LT’ t ™ ri f ,tior ^ Sll «g«rt that the pronuncia- 

tmi wa* mmmin, as it often is to-day. 

280 , = '■ cooking place, hearth ”, 

* <eu ~£i snr? -*■ - 

It d«s not « to be recorded in the dictionaries in thb sense 
Also k%dafi ’ htdmat, tiara ?t — 3^4 
. n.j«w hut,I, „ «„ 8k rth’ a 
modem Malay the void is mJuplicAt^J. 

Part VIIf 

A % Per&mx 

ftt/tixd Eitbivafant, . 

AV y> 

“7 lu * 11 N„ltan 

ft _^j IL ys n» In cb nanli 

T [ . +L ,ni| IS I* C-U HI tun pall riija 

ptHU 


280 & * 
300 ± -J. 

& m 


Kinpm>r 

KoirapptUrnt 

Kinftfiiu 




292 £ & 
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Mmnitop. Saimd E^uuvltftl r J (/tgny. 

Imperial MMUbine |?1] |L Em eho pu lun pan raja |p^et mpuflii 

2f>3 * A 

VOiif Eiscdienry 

R 

A flu filMJft 

ku L‘hih 

hu lang pu 

ki’chil* 

Gflng bt-sar* 

:£ ffi 

{great per*«&] 

M nW jmi-CMn 

a m im £ 

*fU kag rhi* ya 

flnmg kaya* 

295 BH 0 

i* title) 

bmri-m;ui, ului’f 

m m ij 

men ti ll 

m&fltftri 

m vj ^ 

nirnn* male 


rhia rfei 

{S*HfltP 

Jftki-lnki* 

297 //: A 

mraiD 


jnj lun Jtili 

p^r^mpuait 

29S3C 

father 

ti tii 

EMI in 

l.mjKi 

29!) f£ 

inot her 

U>1 ft -j 

men t| 

tun hllil i. 

300 SL 

fldcr brother 

fin An 

ihia i‘biA 

niande (Mm.)* 

baknL* 

301 m 

yeungrr brother 

& m 

yn ‘i 

rtdrk 

302 m 

woman* wife. 

A (* A) h 

r® ifl) p« 

ilm* 

m % 

nmthrr 

wife 

ft 

pi t i 

Liini^ 

:«)4 m 

lather 

ei a 

P» l»* 

bap* 1 

m °f 

Kin, L'lijln 1 

ft ^ 

y« na 

IkEUlk 

sue m 

PHhUoq 

M] Hr 

ebon i L hu 

ebuehu 

307 $■ 

duke. gonttanu* 

fit ft fij £ 

rii ni la ehi 

neru*k Uki- 

308 ® 

*ir s Mr.n rnmlr 

did Womnn 

f* & * 

It e m pm lun pan 

kki" 

unalt 

309 ft 

father** fldtT 

ti a fte ft 

pm pa iu y* 

pflimpiufl* 

luipk tLLrt* 

310 & 

brut her 

father'd youtigE-r 

ei e $ £ 

jih jw mu ta 

Iwiftw mijilu - 

3U (ft 

brother 

rldrr brother 1 * wife, 

An An 

ehia H-hin py lun 

kaluiL 


jtuutM u-uiimiu (mil ptrtropuMi* 

—ft*, -- " child ol a rajji p \ not necessarily heir apparent ► 

201 + Literally “ female raja ("J\ 229. 

292, Literally il small female niju \ 

-93. Literally #+ great person ” (like the Chinese term)* 

294, Literally + ' rich man *\ hut also med ns a title, 

29ri, = ** minister {of state) ■ \ 

29t>. The first character of the transcript inn should he fo and 
the whole should be doubled, to mean vt male PP ; hki = “ huaband *\ 
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29^^ Nat recorded its Malay in the nfttifil dictionAries^ bur found in 
Van der Tuorn, 

300 Usually = " elder sister ”, “ elder brother ” heing ahautj. 

3(fc!. Apparently the character is written in error for jfrr (" to 
enter n i7 ip it, Hnkka, ,,,-p in Cantonese. The Malay wont means 
“ mothf r ’ ■ Alternatively it might be fwboit, which has the same 
flense. 

J03. Apparently a ease of mis hearing. 

30#. = 298. 

31*7, The last half of the transcription must hi- doubled But the 
expression means 41 grandfather”, and is not used nowaday* a* a 
title, though its more usual equivalent <fa ip is both 1 grandfather ’ 
and “ chief ”, Cf. 296. 

308. = “ grandmother 

SO®- Literally 44 elder father". 

310. Literally “younger father ” = 3f>4 + 4£>r. 

3[|. = 11 elder sister ". f "f. 30 Q, 


312 fF 


3is m 

314 fi: 
mr> ft 

316 ;i; 

317 a 

318 id? 
310 iK 
32lt fj 

321 ± 

322 

323 ft 

324 M 


323 Jg 


Past IX 


A -It Human Affair* 


Sovnd Krprimlml. 
votahip, bow thtm. fVW ^ 

MntNv bonottr, 

T'mt 


knw] 

IS itk 5 d 

you 

m m a 

J 

# s 

re*> out, 

^ 4 $ 

FE>i^r 

Jft & 

rnirz 

lit & 

retifr, wit Mm* 

lil £ 

wslk 

£ 

rfantt 

ftj tfj 

Fit 

m 

|nols r mi 

m 

ptrwiiT* nh% appn-, 
ismil 

M % n 


yin jhi 


lu In 

litfln nan fKi 
JN la 
ko hi 

Tna fu 
ma nu 

tllll^r 

Ian 

li li 

In 

llftti 

*il ta |Jr-ji 


listen 


H ti Jf- 


iht-n njf ys i»rh 


M aiaf. 
m^nyfinhkb* 


birtttofc* 

loan IipmiiM* 

lirU* 
k miliar* 

nuucik 

rtuuiok 

uador f* 
jnlan 
hArdin* 
ilLUhik" 

Iihat 

audnh lihnt* 
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336 m & 

Affrlh rug - 

nmnypc Ibe wh lw 

¥iit Ay«i i iwlr rjJT, 

*L # fr ft? 

c-fan m.i ku tirn 

JfM&tjjr* 

[ unexplained t* 

(of untlerliiiijqw) ? 

327 _t if); «-' rp dong Impend 

+L Sft Sf^ 
ft ft ft. * 

£ e f? % m 

Aia. an ]u |u 

fin im 11 Si 

mi yi h*\ tji m 

milk w>tain»" 

82**1? ft 

highway 

have audirnw with 


ya to 

menuhndikp* 

329 |ti fF 

emperor 

repeated iy bow 

m r *r a 

la rhi yin jbi 

i»f 

330 & # 

set up* a fun? 

m \n 

pa w e n 

Enflnjfm Mb ■ 

hangim 

wi ifl H<: 

L'cmnuny enda 

m e 

im ta 

*uiinh p 

388® K 

bertow 

*1* ‘k U 4i $i| 

*hmg chung nu 

junjong 

333 m m 

bow 

tt ^ 

k’u k 

hhi Ian 

anuy^rah* 
wJilam (Afd 4 

334 PH Sffj 

14 kowtow 

41 

su ehu 

Hiijud jAr.) 

3® ft S 

thank for klndooM 

ft ft &M 

ya i m tma. 

hai Sultan* 

336 zp # 

rise from knccUtig 

CL ft iV-J ft 

pn wen ti ti 

lianyun 

337 <J| ft 

[minting doubtful] 

ft fi m ® & 

im It |iu i hi nn 

lifniiri" 

1 h'n hn kum 

as? m \K 

fail pPOitrite, make 

& u a m 

m z 

piny no k‘D la 

tun 1o 

p^ngami- 
ginJi 1# 

tundnk* 

339 ft at 

u brim nor 

10 T 000 yean*! 

k ft w ft ft 

La wen H*i la hha 

tdima *»- 

340 ft tV 

Long live the 

Kmpemr ! 
m&gnfenk ih- 

w m 

bid la 

iakm* 

«i|a* 

341 * 4% 

n^knul produet* 

a op 

[m. tong 

taring" 

342 3fe 161 

inU-lfpiV 

m on m 

bo liiriiz |i*Ii ia 

(wany pniyiai* 

343 jSj ft 

deliberate- »pm P 

m ft 

chi la 

kra* 

344 ^ '£ 

C EllhAU] t 

b*n§urt 

m m tv 

la i;br dr* mu 

raja iamu* 

346 s m 

fr*pcm4 P trply 

at di ft 

uni irinM yi-h hu 

mSnyftbttt 

346 -f- ft! 

minutely, carefully 

:a if- 

iya 

ingat* 

347 * |f 

not atfw. not 

M 8 fft ft 

ti to ku li 

lidak — ■* 

312. 

ptKmlt 

In this atiLil 313 the undressed prefixes spoiti to Jiftve been 

overlooked* Cl. 321. 328. 
313. Hr teWiuf, which 

329, 336, ami 441. 
is the normal form. 



744) 


E. D. EDW'ABDB aku c, o. b lauded— 


an hotioriGr serving as a 


314, Literally “ master of the slave 
pronoun. 

m - 11 literacy word, used chiefly in correspondence. 

H10. For the transcription, i f. 45 and 49. 

319. A somewhat doubtful identification, 

321, Cf. 312, 336, 

322. The transcription character ought to have }**n doubled. 
3 + 24 t Literally “has ee«r p + 

325. — hear „ The d h optional. 

326. The transcription seems to represent two or three Malay 
phrases ^bodying inatructiona or orders in connection with arrangin'* 

i™ accordrng to mnk or precedence nr the like. It seems possible 
That the brat two characters (rAr, a») _ jb^,„ ■■ dt) nor , » 

32 1 . - ** go up into (i.e. enter) the palace ” 

" IM * t »“»r «- -a 

329. Cf. 312. 

33J. = “ finished ”, 

JZr " (li, "“ llv “ *- - ■“*> ”) * *• 

-SiSts^ts.cr.-rra* 
r* - *=2 

addnw. ° ’ ' Vl " th ,S nat th,? «*»*J curtly mode of 

336. Cf. 321 and 'Mt 

to be recorded. H lws not swnl 

33fi. = * Iron* ”, 

339. = ” 10,090 years”. Cf 459 Tl 

version of the Chinos ^ **&**'<* » a literal 

340, ■ “ please ”, 

Mb - £1 things \ 

= '■« clever (or competent) person ” 

= reckon ”, Cf. 275. 

the raja enterrains (at a bust) ” 

U. - bo «*i i ■■ 

U 1 huff ]H unidentified, Cf. 4 $u. 


342. 

343. 

344. 
$46. 
317. 
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Part X 


A Body 




>":! u nd Kqa i i-viirnJ. 


J/ufay. 

m 

bead 

Eli ft 

S&a fa 

klpafa* 

349 # 

body, |>eF-on 

& ^ M 

vvh wn erh 

aw»k ** 

350 jgf 

k« 

* 'V 

mu c hiJi 

inuka 

35i tr 

chctit 

if tr 

li la 

did* 

352 ||£ 

eyu 

ft# 

wi* t* 

mala 

•353 J)t 

vtocnuh 

h ** 

pu In 

pSnit 

35i p 

mouth 

fh 

mil hi 

nrtulut 

355 0 

ibdom^q 

>n & 

t + u O (ttU) 

luboh I* 

356 5$ 

foot 

flu m 

c\m ehi 

kaki 

3-57 B 

nw 

a *- 

i lung 

hiijotig 

358 If 

w 

m pi x 

li li ya, 

U4irtgu 

359 Jff 

livrf 

3E it') 

J 1 * li 

hilt L 

3G0 Jfi 

cjobnv 

jg Sf 

kehg ning 

killing 

3fiJ ff 

IMhji 

m m 

In In 

_+ 

:m & 

heart 


yft li 

b# 

363 S£ 

hfiir 

£ £- 

fan hung 

[unirfriitrEU*!] 1 

364 

wai*t 

m tr 

ping hang 

pfaggang 

365 M 

bunl 

« ft 

t han}? ku 

iatiggut 

366 5T 

tPcth 

-li Ji 

n cj 

chi chi 

fV 

367 %' 

lunpi 

& 

ya ti 

hati* 

368 .f. 

hnjid 

ft & 

tang An 

tangn u 

369 l£ 

throat 

pi m 

lifari 

feiwi 

370 =g 

hair 

fli ^ 

|iu hi 

fadll 

3T1 fa 

nprvw 

fit h 

iru fa 

lira I 

37 2 Sfi 

forehead 

-nr 

ui 

ijahi 

373 t|' 

hem* 

£ j$ 

lo fang 

tubing 

374 -g- 

tongur 

h w # 

pu phi ta 

[urddenttfleidj 4 

375 ftl 

%, tHtgh 


pn fab 

pahi* 

376 H 

lips 

# £■ 

pi pi 

hi far 

377 ft 

tndk, hn a-t 


Ptt Ml 

*mu* 

378 m 

navel 

M 

pu MO. 


379 ft 

|K'l>ptira r ion 

*** 

py lu 

p£loh 

389 '£ 

Plltttr J*0|f Of lfljM.it 

tf M 

r y ti 

jah* 

381 j£ 

ikbi 

& tt 

ku ti 

kulit 

382 ^ 

t hnrfl. nail* 

H ft 

ku ku 

ktiLa 


742 


E. I). EDWARDS AMI c. (). ULADDRK— 


348. For the omission of the first syllable, cf, 14, ]9 t 14 J 228 ill 0 
313, 321, 328, 413. and 441, 

349. The identification is doubtful ami the word Kim*, though 
formerly meaning “body", is now generally used as , t substitute 
for the 2nd personal pronoun, singular. Perhaps, however, npitm 
" ml, life " is intended, This is supported by the spelling of 345, 

355. -** laxly’*. 

*1- Unidentified. There has probably been some misund®* 
here. 


<6 -' “ b ' OT icart " jantotof (Anti) would lie better. 

st&H, H#ir uf the head " i« fvimfrul. 

:W7, A wrong translation (cf, 313®). « Lungs ” = fam-pun, 

374. The Malay word should l*> tiduk 

375. = “ thigh ’ 1 . 

. U \ ff ; 412, 413 Th, ‘ w " ni “ Primarily « breast (female)”, 
“ J («jrr) »«„, literally (i,. ]; id) tte 

tm-ast , milk , the word aytr being omitted. 

3SO. — “ finger, toe ”, Cf, 222, 


Part XI 


W3 n m 

.VfflNIWJjf, 

■ >Jll r 1411 cHfclkr 

384# «f 

g*tn* twl (ot 

385 & m 

uftk'uit*) 
poW gird It' 

386 w 

"wmII ” lint 

387 m ? 

sath 

i^ 'Ai ft 

cbili whin 

389 fg 

nkirt 

3110 

llrsuwrfn 

39i m ? 

thlrt silk, |xin^iM- 

392 ft 4ti 

oJqQj 

393 * ^ 

blu'd clotlufl 

394 m f| 

■%pcra 

395 & 

wtaiti* 


ii flH Clothe* 

Siiuatl fiifnimlfnt. 

^ ft n % n 

% Si 

* it 

r- Si * e 

* # & 

& j&U 

V ft 

m 

& $ 
if m 
a to si 

£ ft ft Si 

fee JE 

® W M 


P* rhu lirfa tah 
ffa t* tab 
ku Ll 

kau m* rf|i iiiel 
sail 

fcii foi ym 
vbto rliiit 

P* Hfh|| 
yifi 

in wan tab 
k wa 

|M rhim tab 

P* ll lift tail 
fhiiu Kvb 
ku kn ji □, 


Main#, 
liajq Mtrr 
lilmtar* 
kulak 

kfrtittr (*)i™* 

ksipwi b (Af.J* 
kinikha 
tPiam-f 
I^Ju (Ftaf 
,_ * 

knin tnwm 
[ if rtirlrnttficd ] 
Imiu tvlml* 

kw iA t.)* 
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™ m -T- 
™ Ik * 
m& w 


1/atning. Sound Ejuiraltut, 

ItwttfraA* Jfo rhiura 

boot, m # CtLtt chit 

“ mmuw bbrif/’ ^ 
binknn 


Mithy. 
[unidint lilt'd J 
inozAh (Pm.) 

[ nnktf’ntlfird J 


383. literally “ round neck-coat ”, Cf. 388, 

384. =m q.v. 

385. From Persian hamar “ waist. girdle, belt " ami 419. 

386. T Sir- transcript ion seem* to represent the Arabic pronuncia¬ 
tion kufigah, 

387. The Persian k'rnkM is said to mean 11 damask silk of different 
colours 

388. = 41 coat’ T (Persilm fiwcuj. 

389. Proljubly meant for item*, a character having been omitted, 
which means (11 “ cloth ", (2) “ clothes ", and in particular (3) “ skirt", 
he, the sarong. 

391. = “ rainIww silk ", a doubtful identification. 

393. Literally “ thick coat ", 388 -f- 47.3. 

394. — Arabic katilh " shoes ", 

395. = " mosquito curtain 


Part XII 


itt it F<*>i anti Drink 



fflt timing* 

-Son fiti imient. 


Mmk 

399 £ 

fiw 

* m ft 

pu In 


4IK) & 

“wins”, tlintElcd 

ft ft 

y* 1ft 

ftink* 


itpiriit 




401 foj 

cook^i! grain 

sc m 

tifl. Itfli 

nidi* 

402 & 


ft ^ £ 

y* 1 vh'a 

i*yrr chaffo)* 

403 |£j 

tnrat 

if & 

IA ihiny 

dlgin^ 

404 fih 

ml 

i£ & 

mi iiiang 

tinny a L 

405 ft 

ttUXW 


tliitirig 

_* 

406 f| £> 

floor 

a £ 

k\m tung 

gallium 

407 fit m 




tVmwJp 

drink hpiritr- 

ft ft £ m 

mi ri 11 njf ya in 

miituiu iimjt* 

4ob^ m 

Ht fodd 

ft m w ® 

mu kfoi rw Imt 

tmaIcbr n#wi* 

409 ^ £ 
4I» jff ft 

Inmb 

goad frLix% to like- 

ft T & 
ft « n 

va na knn ptng 
>■* ti pai 

antik kerns 

*rafc baft* 


wj» 


744 

E. D. EDWARDS AND C. CL 

BLACKEN — 



MrnnimQ, i^miWfc'ni. 


Malay. 

4H ftl 2lU 

h*Ucr & ft £ 

nix nbridj u [o 

untiyftk nfcpa* 

412 & 

cem’a milk gfc fifc ij£ 'ft 

hu au ling jiu 

HUffD l^Eflbu 1 

413 

e tAt '* “Hk ft ft T- ^ 

mi ati kiln ping 

HUhii kAtfvbifi^ 

4i4 m ifs 

wtnk B bo«(Lv^»ril«it ijji |f]| (£Ji fYJ 

y* In in. pi 

n fal: npa* 





415 U ¥ 

dumplings 

til pa 

k^tapa** 

416 & # 

to" Bngir ft 9E [Ij # 

Irtft ni nhnn L* pit 

niAnkin l^bii" 

41- T £ 

[unidentified] jTfp, gj 

no. lisi 

ftAjSS* 

418 & 

salt i&D ^ 

cilia l»n 

pd-TAtm 

399. 

= “ rice with the husk removed 



400. 

= “ distilled spirits (arrack) ", 



401. 

~ " boiled rice 




402. The second word is Chinese. The first is 63 (= “ liquid of 
a watery kind 

405. = the Chinese word. The usual Malay is kuek 

4M, = “wheat ", Favre negater* an unusual pronunciation, 

jnlidiitti. 

407. Of. 400. 

408. Cf, 401. 

4U9. Also = “ kid ", 30fl + 164. 

410. = "good spirits*’ or ‘‘spirits are good” The character 
n should he ta. 

1JI, = “ghee " (clarified butter), cf. 404 , 

112, 413. Cf. 377, 163, and W. 

414, Literally " See spirit ”, Cf, 400, 

416. = “glutinous rice cooked in a wrapper of (plaited) leaves". 
For the omission of the first syllable, cf. 10 and 348. 

j'J* Litera,t J f " augarcane sweets". The usual won! is ;,ula. 

417 Apparently = 401. q.v, But the Chinese characters, as t hey 
stand, do .iot make 6ei.se in this context. It is thought that they 

represent phonetically some expression in colloquial Chinese which has 
not been men rifted. 

Part XIJl 

fl Jeieclt 

^l*'"**- Maty 

m id. ma ijt'Fmui 

& ® pi In pmk 


119 

420® 


\Uaninfj^ 
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J/fElJlLJttJ- 

Sound 1 


Mt.ihi'j. 

«i M 

copper 

Sit til H 

tuii pa cbk 

Ivinhaga 

422 f& 

Umd 

W ft ft ft 

W tu Jiai tan 

— lutein* 

423 S& 

tin 

a E 

U TU4 

ttauh 

Ui 8■ 

iron 

i' a 

|H3 hfli 

b&d 

m m H 

* fc cat # eye ” 

a »* « 

ma In ku chin 

mala kuching* 

m m m 

mr*\ 

A m & 

pa wan lan 

pmilim 





(Tam*)* 

*2? * a 

quartz crrfllal 

tn fit; Ai to 

|U tti JpLI ti 

liitii patch* 

& jft 

peftxl 

-a w s ia 

(it, u 

iriuiinfn" 




\H DA 


429 # 4!t 

ring 

* J* 

chen cMn 

thinchin 

4:K« IS 

twmclum 

£IS 

>■* 

'akelt (Ax.) 

431 life J® 


JOB tL 

chk eh* 

k-nehn 

432 ft £i 

pn^ioiu £tJ>ru\ 

h »R 

pu Inn inn 

„_* 


jowi^l 




433 Ht St 

tortolmbdl 

»# 

hw hfli 

ai^k* 

434 £ fn] 

il tortabe frbr- 

71 ® A * 

h*j hfli p* ning 

**BJ*ek haning* 


eup ,T 




435 ^ P|l| jfjr dimnond-]Hi]n1(il 

fP ft 

yin tnn 

in tan* 


twl 

435 fif moftn’r-flf-pcnrl -p J^| ?fl| kin ma, i-rh 1L pi’i kinuir — * 

girdle 

433. The first half is unidentified ; hitmn *± “ black ” and the 
usual term for ,i! lead *’ is timaA Mvm w cf. 423. 

425. — +i rat’s eye " (like the Chinese). It may be possibly the 
jewel so ml led h or the amber-Uke resin known as tin mar main kuching, 

426* Though Malay dictionaries render this by “marble’* (and 
only by u coral** when the adjective mtmA t+ red *\ is added to it), 
its original sense was “ coral ”, coming as it dot's from the Tamil 
pamlam (.Sanskrit prahah, pmmfn, jratfida) ik coral**. The tran¬ 
scription suggests an archaic Malay pronundation. pai&ilam. 

427. — 18 white stone J \ Cf. 53 and 445, 

428. The first Chinese character ®rn is evidently a copyist’s error 
for mo. 

432, This might he pthmhttt 11 crystal *\ but in view of 438 it seems 
possible that it may represent pPmtala “ jewel \ the final t& having 
been inadvertently omitted* Tor the transcription, cl. 282. 

433. Cl 2!2 h 216, and 434. 


74(5 


fc, D. ROW ARDS AND C. 0* BLAGUES— 




434. = “ Shell of lettwfo mys r \ a species of tortoise. 

435. = “ diamond ", 

436. Of. 385. The rest is unidentified. 

Part XIV 


-$r jJ* Literature and [lUtory 



Jhaapiip. 

E'fHitvihnl. 


-U5%. 

•137 & « 


m m m * 

m la In cb£ 

Nuret raja* 

438 £ m 


h & B ill *iJ 

pu tun JJ14 rfo* to 

_■ 


m 

In chv 


rn ft pp 


KHvm a- 

urn cbe In to 

{f-mia- — * 



4?kf 


+10 m if 

iratl bonk* 

If JB 

jtl chib 

ajl* 

441 v, -Y 

writ* cliaratirn* 

m 

urn Ik 

mfca^tat* 

437. 

— “ raja’s letter 

II 

* 




438. =432, q.v., followed periiaps by chura rtijn, i.e, “of flie 
princely sort ". But more probably cht hi stands for U’ru '"royal 
sod 

438 , = “ pohl ”, followed by the same words a# in 438. The same 
remarks apply. Cl. 419. 

440. Nowadays, usually in the form jafmpiji, applied chiefly to the 
read in jr of the Koran, 

441. For the omission of the prefix, d. 312. 313, 3*28. 329, ami 334*. 


442 •jff 

AfercnMj^ 

black 

Fart XV 

$2 & Colews 

* fh 

ll^i tan 

Mahjf- 

faitam 

443 K 

ml 

& ft 

mi In 

mifnli 

444 ft 

ytfiow 

i£ ¥ 

ku tviitpi 

kuniiijd; 

445 £| 

wWte 


pn ti 

pul rh 

446 U 

gt™* 

: lfr 

hrcl thfllt 

bljAM 

447 — 

1 

Fart XVI 

tit 0 .VumeraEif 

is m 

Aft tu 

sfttu 

448 - 

2 

m 

tn vi 

4m 

449 H 

3 

j* n 

t | cbm 

ti|f* 
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Smw d Etjuimtenir 



450 m 

4 

& A 

*1! pa 

frnpat 

451 £ 

5 

m e 

Ji nm 

lima 

452 ^ 

6 

B iti 

in nan 

Fnakn 

453 ,fc 

7 

ftp tt 

lu rllU 

tnjuh 

454 A 

zi 

fin m n 

tu b pU 


455 X 

» 

i> -if 

htijn pi Un 

rttiibiltm 

450 -J- 

10 

rc m is. 

liAi pn hi 

Ati-pnlah* 

457 T? 

hunt! ml 

u tl fie © 

■fen la to HCl 

ita-ralyj 

m =t 

ibouMnd 

>7 f'J SB 

bad li pu 

w-rtfiu* 

459$ 

ten tbflftMwi 

>7 fl 

hisi U sha 

frB.EnktA* 


454 . The transcription may indicate m archaic pronunciation 
/Mupm (from the still older dutthptin). Modem Mai ay often reduces 
the word to to pin. si in plv. 

4D6 t 458, 459. The transcription suggests that the pronunciation 
of the first syllable was already *£ {reduced from an original sfi). 
The roiuflniiwl spelling reproduces this older and etymological!) 
correct form. 

459. Cf . 339. 

Part XVII 


jjft |U Cnrft'itt Worth 



J feaviHf. 



JfoFrry. 

400 ± 

liu?^ 

ti tt 

pn 54 

bfrtr 

461 /Jv 

mill 

tfhR 

ko fliiJi 

ktoW 

462 a 

knp 

St# 

pan cblf^ 

panjang 

403 

frbort 

I#E£ 

pan la 

partdak* 

401 s 

%li 

£ k 

ting rbi 

tUi^n 

465 |& 

law 

m ® 

*m t& 

r£ndah* 

466 m 

(li«p 


la bn 

dftbm 

107 $ 

etiftllow 

£ ts 

IfS ho 

tabor 

408 P* 

to blow 

& (I = & Hi 1 ** ^ 1 T h,in 

*£mbcff T* 

409 M 

shine 

+L *1 Bit 

dafi la mien 

ebfnnin* 

470 *f 

good 

ff 

P*i 

Ihiiak 

471 j& 

duifl!st fc fir 


ehao 

jiah 

472 i£ 

n*a* 

« 4fe 

an ping 

hainpiT* 

473 

thick 

#sEa 

t| pun trh 

flbsl 

474 ft 

^ nunt? 

V£L. VI* TAKT 3- 

R ft w * 

M kW tt U 

faJtEnfUri” 

4U 


748 

h% \k Edwards a.vi> c. o. 

BLIfflffiN— 


475 

476 £ 

477 

478 

479 ^ ^ 

Mining. l?ww *1 * ni lent , 

tavl fl 

many (“ ifl 

f™ (ft $ 

liow «LouM I d Mr* ^ ^ 

not nili> wed (to Ih- ,flj 

h*i t* yin 
pn niang 
ku lufig 

an pen 

Li tj& 

Jfnftrjf. 

*n ■ En liif 

btuiyak 

kilim ng* 

auipun* 

,_* 


tiled* ah a peti¬ 
tion) 



4 80 * £ 

4SI * if 
482 ,\'m 

[mvanmg doubtful] ^ 

not jexKl # ?? # 

*mri II one ?Jf 

ti til 

ti ta pni 

mu ta 

lidmk* 

tidak baik* 

mud** 


& ® " + a # - n □ $ m m ** m ih 

Ri'viswl by the ime-rpreter Yang Lin on the . . . day of the first 
inoEith rif the 28 th year of the Chin Ching perkwl (1Q32-67), 


m , Except in certain expressions, the variant form pendei 
is now more ilbuaL 

405. It is curious that the transcription fails to represent the 
initial r„ 

468. = " to eject (especially liquid) from the month ”, a doubtful 

identification. 

109. = 2iB, q.V. The translation is based on a misunderstanding. 
472, Or dumping “ close to " ? 

474. = “ candarecn 

477, = “less, fewer”. 

478, = “ pardon ", 


4 1 ft, This may lw> intended for the same word as 480. 

480. = “ no, not *\ 

481. = 480 + 470. 

482. ^ “ young ”. Of. 310. 


Luiep Authorities Consulted 

l Jj M*rB*stok Dictionary. Singapore. 1901. 

' ' “* Btfuh-Malay Dictionary, Singapore, 1922, 

P. Favre, Ihctttmnairt Matais-Fmnfaii, Vienne, 1875. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Dictionary of the Nepali Language. Compiled by Ralph Lillev 
Titiser, 1 2i x 3|, pp. nriv + 935. London, 1931. £4 4 ,, 

(Abbreviations; P*„ Pert. = Persian; At. = Arabic; X. = 

Nepali; H. = Hindi; P,, Pj, = Panjabi; K„ KU g.too 
hv. — loanword. Isolated numbers indicate pages.) 

Lttlli* stream*) of pure water sparklet I among the grass, and tret** 
laden with fruit grew here anti there with spreading boughs,” 

1 cannot think of better words than these to describe t he remarkable 
work brought out this year by the Professor of Sanskrit m the 
Lliivcrsity of London. Xo similar work, comparable in size, ha.*; been 
published before, though we had a forerunner 011 a smaller scale in 
the vocabulary (146 Svo pp.} of Jules Blochs splendid monograph 
La Lutujiic ifaralke. 

I do not profess to have studied every entry in the hook, or read 
e%cr\ page, but t have travelled extensively over the country to which 
it introduces us, wandered at will along the banks of its rivulets, and 
plucked luscious fruit off the overhanging branches, and this gives me 
a title to express the gratitude and admiration wliieh 1 feel. 

One does not know whether to admire most the author s industry 
or his learning or his intuition. It is hard to Mieve that one man has 
single-handed ransacked the dictionaries and vocabularies of forty 
or fifty languages in order to discover parallels to 2b,IKK) entries, and 
has, in addition, sent innumerable letters and countless slips to .scholars 
in the hope of obtaining information to make his dictionary Complete. 
Yet this is what Professor Turner has done. 

His original aim was to make a practical dictionary (a lux>k, shall 
we say, of I no pp., giving words and meanings), but he tells us with 
happy that the work lias “somewhat outgrown” the lirst 

intention. It now weighs 11 lb. 3 o 2 „ exactly the weight of the sendee 
rifle and bayonet carried by the Gurkha soldiers to whom he dedicates 
the result of his labour. 

Then' is a valuable introduction of 7 pp., in which we see the 
principles which guided him in his etymologies, above nil the principle 
which lie, more than any other Indianist, has impressed upon ns. that 
in tracing linguistic relationship we must take note of common 
innovations, not of common conservations. This truth, to the 
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illustration of which he has devoted bo much of his time, will render 
necessary the re writing of ninny pages on Indian languages ami the 
reformulation of many theories about them, 

Xext to the etymologies^ the most useful single feature of the 
dictionary is the series of indexes (correctly so called ; the incorrect 
form* indices, is not used). FW# indexes, ’which we owe to the labour 
of Mira. Turner + give m> language by language, connected words 
from other tongues. Beginning with Indo-European and Indo^Aryau 
reconstruct ions, Hrs. Turner goes on to Sanskrit and its descendants, 
such as the ancient Pali and Prakrit, and the modern Romani, SiijS, 
KushurL Hindi, Panjabi, Lahmdf, Singhalese, etc. These occupv 
111 pp. Other language-groups, such as Kafirj. Mui|rla. Dm vidian, anti 
European, take up five pp, 

lu these Professor Turner appears to have rejected mere loanwords. 
This limitation is useful for Sanskrit, because there is no clear boundary 
to possible words, but one would have *>eeii glad to see a list of loan¬ 
words from European languages, especially English and Portuguese. 
Such a list would serve a very useful purpose and it would be well 
worth while to make one oven now and print it separately. 

I wou|e| draw special attention to the astonishing collection on 



pp. m m of over m words whose origin k in must cases unknown. 
Among them are a number of the commonest words in north India. 

It is difficult to cxn!![•«'mfp tlir- vnh.a _ :„j__ *__ 
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Feeling sure that Professor Turner is already at work on a supple- 
meot, with a list of errata, f venture to mention a few points which he 
may be good enough to consider, 

Mmnings. 

The compiler usefully gives the fem. of occupation*] ami caste 
terms ; but what is the meaning of these ferns* l Sometimes, as for 
damini t gurmi iW ( the meaning given is " woman of drnmi, $ unfit, caste EP + 
This seems, to me correct ( u female ” would be better still, so as to 
include little girls); but for other words, such as klturdarni, yhi, 
dhohim t jxindilin i. ghartini, fanuini, the words are said to mean u xvife ?r 
of khurddr t etc.* and again for others, us pancn\i r malim, ''female 
water carrier etc. I think it would be better in all of them to give 
the meaning “ female + of the caste* If, e.g, T a k&ardarni were to be 
educated, and enter the House of Commons, she would remain a 
khcirttamii whoever her husband might be. 

One Or two further points : " thor bahut T something, no matter how- 
little ; does it not mean M a smallish amount of ” ? 
ha pi copy : add " notebook, copybook M . 
krhmn, military law : add “ordinary law, cf* kduagoi 
kdrnu : six meanings given, but have not the essential meanings 
“ take out, eject " been overlooked ? 

*li)Z cfiori man fhuld ghar pari : the meaning given strikes me as a 
mild libel on the cheery GorkhaH. It is not difficult to get another. 

Etymologies* 

Or, Turner is at his best in etymologies; examples of his research 
and remarkable pow r er of seizing on the relevant facts mav be seen on 
almost every page. I mention in particular gachnu, johhnu, ihclnu, 
nibhdunu, cefo T Ilf* hotra T ehara, mniu, mfou, bhttttr, dk*mu f sir i, Awo* 
In a spirit of deep appreciation I make a few suggest Ions aiming 
at further perfection. 

European words. These at present are given m different ways ; 
(a) Iw\ H.; (b) I tv. Eng,; (c) Jw* H, fr. Eng. or Port.; (d) lw. H, fr. 
Pers, f think that the Eur. origin should always be referred to, Some 
aakl to be Eng P seem to me Port. Tile following changes suggest 
themselves, 

“ Iw. H. fr, Per*/' : omit 11 fr, Pera.'\ add “ ef* Pj\ mec, SL 
hwc; fr. Port, mem" 

u tam$ktet Iw. H. fr* Perc. ++ : omit “ fr. Pers. p \ add 'Mr. Port. 
tatxico 
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Thcsi> two word* art* more likely to have gone to Persia from India, 
than come to India from Persia, | tl CJlw they ftre p ort 
“ tnulit}a, lw, H.”: add “ fr. Port/' 

imftntl (total. said to be Eng., are prohably Port, pirfofa, botdha ; so 
Frbapa Mrfu*. said to be Fr. (Port. hiru K h 0 ). 

Eon ber there are many entered simply as “ |w. Eng. ' The question 
nnses whether they should not. be "lw. H. fr. Eng. * I n only a few 

“ r!wS !t , a P peBr th »t they came directly into N. from Eng 

bor words at present left underived a few etvms. occur to me 

“*■ lllK ' ni,H ^ i lw. a AW**, servant; fr Pert 
khaijfin, tamljourine, lw, H. Mnttjri f r Pe fa id 

p. ,w, mrifcrtfc* (the Kep „|„ lias 
this nieatun^J. r 

juAjtrt, delay; 11, jd jff, 

jirffl, disto, quire of paper; H. fasta, m. id. f r . Pers. 

Corr&tfiom. 

.*■ ■“?> ™ f*. =»»»«, zim,, b„, i„. H 

- -*»n. fr. Pen. (;iW. ; r , r > 

-J15S5^ “^ '*» « * r- 

MpJrr, biipfirrhlpk. , lal lr Ml)m „ j- 

p rr *■ «*»«». »■' n Ji 

. M. id..a, *.j»r pi*. ,,,i, p«* p„ am, („f h„n' 

J£T= “ "• *•' >- «• wi*af : P. L™-. 

T -7 ^ Mn ’ i “ g: “ " h "^. tat lw. H. M„. 

“i* ?; ... - >■> . 

nfe; p^.porty. ’ W * n * W»«i M fc.i m. 

*o be a form of oforfjfflr Tb ■ 

connect ion between the two words T Th ™ ,s no 

aMk5r * “BtKtly derived, p ■*) | w pr ? nieunmg. 

***** ■ lw. H. JUta*. ^ {IV ^ ">* **> 

or imy work (hur-k&r J, ‘ J who dr>05 sill 

Aid' not fr. At. bnt from Turkish. 

star-Cr-ftst*-—* 

1 1 P - **p J - S1 «i ", read 4 ‘ deA. m 
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491 P* mow. mf.; omit f. 

494 P. wared, read inure; iii-urra is p], of mure. 

513 P. m und. m. not t.: for L. ai*7 ndk . f., head of canal, rend 
inmihy m. 

520 P. murm, not u twist”, tram.. but turn \ intr. 

654 H.P. Idm, not “ line, brigade J \ but ts war, expedition 
5S2 P. mrnd r not “rut P+ t but ^be burnt 

309 ddbi H. dam. da L m, a form given by Platt a, has no existence. 
It .should be dci'tYi. 

additions to etymologies. 

Ai kknswt, fell ; Shina gur khaiaau *' : add li i onJv in inhn r : 
Imv. has $ Itfius), othcnvisc z. (except past -f-}." 
fato, money; add P. half ma. 

jimha 3 jira/iu, II. jhrA. fr, At. jarA is translated once “objection M , 
and once “denial". The word is jimh iii IL, and means. 41 cross- 
examination u or '■ surgical incision," In P. it h jarhd. The conn, 
of N. jimha seems doubtful 

jydsli. je&ti excessive; add Iw. \Ljdstl (£r, zitjwfatl. Ps.). 
thunm r stumble ; add P. thudda (not fA-) T stumbling-1 jlpck, 
dagnu, aim at.; add ILP. dagtta, he fired (of lop, cannon). 
ndgfmu, jump over; add P. i tmujhttS, pass by. 
bafiyu, very good : odd P. mdhla, with the note that barhiyS* 
radhm, and doubtless N r htirig^ have no fern. form. 

jduVtfr, superfluous; add L. pfoilt rh coolie who waits for odd jobs, 
}dnftf\ separate; add H. phafke, separate ; ILP. phitte mOh ! 
your face be cursed 1 P. phi ft, f. + philal\ f_, curse. 
itmhiit ; add P, wuttnim. 
rnndt \ add P. ftfrtd7 p w idows 
karui } cauldron; add P. kuruhl. 
lam ; add P. hium. 

cilimci, baain, Iw. II. fr + Ps_: add dhm fr. Ps. p -cl fr. Turk. 
ckamchamvu, c*-gamu; add P. chn n rjWj h jingling, tinkling. 
Professor Turner derives kdphir + coward, fr. kujir, but hesitates 
about kflhu, rowed, Ir. qabu, on account of ^difference of meaning ". 
The difference seems less in the latter ease than in the former, and the 
derivation may surely Ik 1 : accepted. 

katddw-kti(a< adv, expressing emphasis; add Cf T H. kah* t anywhere, 
niudi (more than}; thus, to put the X. seoteniHs into H.; SHtgufi nc 
Darjiling kaM aecM hm (much better than); dlm shakr tjhwtm, us 
ghar M kah r jtata ml fotfa. Professor Turner aaks if this is derived from 
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hUfl ^ dD1lbt * is ' Mi«ht we not »y tbit fed* here mean* 
•anywhere \ like tatf, and that htia4w-htia is the emphatic form ! 

* 10 MTowm e p - Kun]s Jiro mens twa> fr. II. The forms which l add 
in parenthesis are the real ones : Brim ikhtdnS) hillm (Ao&rf) 

(jkJrsd) split, jotna ijvna) voke. 

The aemuwy of the pmof-reiidinf. is extraordinary, and reflets 
the utmost credit on the compiler and his wife. Very little lias escaped 
them. 1 have noticed the following errors. Some of Wm are probably 

J U ‘ tc , 0mcU - v Cfl P i( ' (l f ™“ the sour^ consulted, and the proof-readers 
have no reapoafltbSitv. 

If] hujMnui and -wrwd, read kh- and -m, 

111 ihagalnai letter Ivlina. 

125 hdihm. read khuUbnS. 

187 ffarml, read </urjn 7 , 

20f) jam'at, read jama‘at. 

24f> P. teian, read fekkati. 

8<i0 P. jxiUna, better pu ftnii. 

m H ™&Thatte, read fmraJtfe, mnhatt. 
ol3 P. munnri, read wininya, 

55;i £dW, read J labour. 


j»jS P, liiktul, react ful'And. 

<>15 3". W. Hadley, read If. W. Rnitaj. 

Im.ud (r for s, t 7 s, in the foliowinrp H u- nn | 4 , nc i, ,_ 

Mns 7, 272 laMl 539 ,! ?t t &***' lh 

«ml ? for , in 635 hkn » l ~ ' f f* M ° ** 

iiy> phot. 40,5 phots, m balm (the vertr r l'" “ ** ****** 

632 hat. pair of oxen. b ’ '* ll0gn vmld •* 


Si»Bh’,*)i “' J Zr X f "* ? i- «"* •« total from M«vb 
! *■ ■* , Thttt useful, if somewhat loo^iv arn»„,„J i 

!f~ *•» 8 °“,l /• and BDnW „ Will, „' ee ^; 50lnm ‘ 

P. wrad.> tmtaim / » p] ,„ r i„ it „. itl| llia B0l|th p e f“r" r - ”‘"J 

,ttl Z Tta :?!; 2 

tawww ,, „„| „ i, wdl wortk preJrvta' ll h?ih 0 ll v''"n “"i! ‘‘ 

no choice hut to print is th*, ■ i " be A '‘P’ fhere was 

n»ke all P. ^ Th ‘ ** « to 

-/*,-kid, *. „?L J^ThTdiV T 1 * 

Tf 2 Tr 1 " ,t "* “* in 
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A little point. illustrating the care which the compiler has every - 
where exercised, is the use of v instead of the eustomuj ir in Pj, words. 
The amount of avoidable mispronunciation among Europeans which 
bos been caused by the oft? of w fur r in other hooka (including some of 
tmnej is distressing to contemplate. ir occurs in Pj. only as on 
alternative to ri in such words ius tidw'am. water-melon; dtrana* 
euut-e to be given. 

The f dialect of This interesting village dialect Ls referral to 
twice (see jrMro, 157", winni* i>82). I ruler tnoro, S2il. a village word 
meff jet given for the town dialect along with the real town won) 
mtn*. Under bimu t light, K. htdnn is said to be h; prob. lw. H P '' I 
1 prefer to say Sw. vilL K. hrntt In many other places 
1 should recommend reference to the vilL dialect. Thus,, to mention a 
few: mro, bird. K. tsQf fl ; capiu, ascend, K. ttarun* bhlr, crowd* 
K r hlf ; bifatiK eat, K, br6r u , by&f* ; ofcHf t basket, K, lnhar : chap 
bar, K. chlf 9 ; chatnu, sprinkle, K. rkifliteun ; thnrwp leave, K, 
cAcfwji; set. K. japiw; jot, pair, K. pm ; jon\ pair. K-jur 1 ; 

yuliyo, sugar, K. gor\ lami . strife, add K. frido$r\ !w. rill. K. Form/; 
parwtf, read, add K. Iw. vilL K. pupa*; Juraif, eject, add vilL 

K, An rim * lw. H. (for here the vilL form should Vwr Such 

references would elucidate a mutter of importance. 

There is a large class of onomMopoctic words, and Dr. Turner 
often mentions that a word belongs to it. It might be ton much to 
ask that he should always do this, yet sometimes it is not dear that a 
word is onomatopoetic (e.g. khnUVchaL without interruption ; khatihat, 
without stopping; ihuskhm, whispering). One might not realize that 
these arc merely imitative words or derived from such words, and it 
would be well to say it in each case. 

-baj, 431. Through an oversight it is stated simply that -ftrlj h a 
suffix in m£eb5j t nothing being said about other words, such as bofal- 
baj, f tw/ahaji etc. In the cose of -rfdr many examples are given. 

Great praise must be given for the careful differentiation of causal 
verbs, which breaks new ground in dictionaries* lor this is the first in 
which the distinction him been consistently made, I made it for Urdu 
and Pj. {Bull SjQJB., V, Si, 5J9> 1929}. Here it is made for Nepali. 
It applies doubtless to other Indo Aryuti languages. The rule is briefly 
this: causal* of intr. verbs mean to cause to do; of turns, verba to 
cause to be done. Thu ajokhaimn. cause to be weighed, have weighed; 
but ilwjumunu. cause to run. 

Another feature of the dictionary is the occasional comparison of 
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/ llS f - *? *"* Thus for m, 

** are ftfriml to Eng. ‘line of mountains "; and f or PL (hnnna- 
proud, lit. stopped, to Eng, stuck up ", m There are only n few of 
£" comparisons: ,t would bn difficult to in*™* their number. 

21 S '? attCmpt to di * CBK “^paxative semantic wopld 
nt*ul the compilation of a aecoad dictionary 

An.1 » »e ™» lo the tll d ftj, v , )lllnu , , ^ 

Cs3l, taVf 'T,^ IOr .a™ 4 ™ in *> 

J“ :. n uT,’ r 4 * "«7* M* of (he rirlie.t 

mi now coni, 1 luid taken note of a Imlf-rine nr n . r „_ ■ - , 

and (here, among thousands of the beat PmL*> r wT/T' 
iu the Lniversitv of London and hi, , r0HB6 “ Tu ™* * oofleagu® 

Abridge, which has given him the degree of LkO)^ 1 ’“'T* °! 
hin labours, will be proud to rememlT^l, ™ rmj) ™ t,on 

"\ aKk ability a^l W r ^ WW ^ 

* t00 ' bn, ' K ™ V tnb,ltP ° f tomtit™, gratitude, and thanks. 

Grahams Bailey, 

8TODIES Z ™ Ki«S»MT (XDItoiKt DkxkekS Vein Hi,TV li 

&V m ™** a " ■'■ c - * m-’E.S’S; 

«** apch« with ,„L! Z\T^Z2u n, 'r «*• 

..»( (he client fertura .hieh nnirt on, 1 , i," ..' *“ Wi "« 
"" whose si m ij»riti«, with ‘bought an n s^tem 

convergence. The topi, i a „„ imprest TV '' 1 ' ™ 3 WBto OI * <u ' , illrntol 
and intelligent handling even if mu V 'f 7 ' 7^ rm “ iv,?d »N* 

-yh. walelv current d^ri,i *«**'"' *** "> 

fnet of the continuity anti syncretism of ft “ ld ">W 0 tuI 

tendency to preserve the oldest Jt »| * 7 * toght, and the 
side with the new. The UDUnkad * "J 0 ** primitive ideas side bv 
0 / course, it reach, the *•* «* 

Vankam in which room is found fnrVl 717^7' tbe s J«teni of 
popular religion and the caste sc-r, »> *i' of the Indian 

principle LS easily from Indian so T Th * '«• 

most enduring product (pp 05 * 7( > . ,. 7 *’ a, “ i tom law. Its 
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ha* Western influence availed wholly to extirpate infanticide and the 
i in lint] at h'li of widow*. In literature the spirit of Bands Matsram 
™ n t™*d to the religious lyric of the % CH fd v Again Indian 
thought essentially rejects iiidiriduaUty; man is not something 
superior to tlie rest of the world, iiiiiiiiate or inanimate ; he recognizes 
himself to lie only one part of a complex whole, whence we find that 
Indian literature excels in feeling for nature and in the beast fable. 
But on the other hand we arc denied the possibility of tragedy (pp_ 
2W2-4). for that rests essentially on the struggle of the individual 
against opposing forces, and there is no place in the scheme of Indian 
thought for such a conflict; the world system is a harmonious complex 
which assigns to each person Ssi* due place. Such a system leaves no 
room (pp. IU5-9) for the conception of a God of the type familiar to 
Western thought, who is omnipotent, who determines the laws of 
righteousness, who never deceives, who loves Ids creatures, bestows 
his grace upon them, and leads them to salvation, sacrificing liimsclf 
for them. There ran he no mediator between God and mankind, 
and no true prayer to flo<L As the Nyaya and the Vniresika show, 
it is impossible logically to introduce the deity into the operations of a 
system of Karman which works with automatic certainty. 

While there is much truth in these contentions, there is some risk 
of failing to admit the extent of Indian progress in thought. It is 
perfectly obvious that it was a stow process by which India arrived 
at the conception of a soul, hut one must not exaggerate the material 
character of early speculation. Rather the primitive standpoint is 
hylozoist; matter is not regarded as lifeless, but combines what 
later are regarded as spirit and matter. The advance, therefore, lies not 
in passing from t he material to the spiritual but in differentiating the 
two, a process which is carried to the furthest in the Samfchya. which 
Miss Hoi maim quite rightly (p. 19) recognizes to be a logical develop- 
inent from the conceptions of the Upanifads. How far the thinkers of 
the Upaniaads had advanced in appreciation of the spiritual is doubtless 
a matter of difficulty to determine, but perhaps Miss Heiinnnu is 
inclined with Professor Jacobi to underestimate the depth of their 
insight: reaction from Deiissen has tended too fur in the opposite 
swiwe. But it is well to have it made clear how impregnated Indian 
thought is with the material as well as with the spiritual side of 
exiatcntM?, 

Brahman in Miss Hrimnnn’s view (pp, 12. 43) denotes initially the 
prayer which strengthens the gods, who therefore come willingly to the 
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sarriftcp. and then the prayer of power which controls even t he gods, 
and thus: comes to mean the jtowtr which pervades the world ; Inter 
it becomes devoid of concrete implication and cun denote the absolute 
without implication of its character. Ainrnn. on the other hand, 
starts (p. riljj from the idea of das Uesentlicho, which in man is first 
conceived as the body, and gradually is refined to a psychological 
conception. Both views are possible, bur neither can be proved from 
oitr texts. Vanina again is regarded (p. 27) as the guardian of the 
Kta. and doubtless this he comes to be. but for his origin we must 
rather look to the Aryan religion brought into India, in which he 
figured as the sky god. who was also concerned with the moral order 
and to whom teal prayers might be addressed. The IHifVtth doubtless 
already knows the principle of do ut dot, but the gradual decline in 
importance of Vurutja is significant that his personality represent* a 
phase of religious belief which the new' society created in India by 
rhe contact of Aryans and non Aryans (whether llravidians. as Mias 
Heimann assumes, or pre-Dravidians, or both) di.l not develop. 
Similarly Miss Heimann suspects (p. Inti) external influence in the 
Ri V mh (d. 13, 12) when India is described as making the blind to see, 
The tame to walk, but hem again we have a remnant of the worship 
of i he Aryans, Their faith doubtless did not wholly pass away : we 
liavc in later religion more evidence that Miss Heimann is inclined to 
admit of a real belief in a persona! deity who is a veritable saviour. 
Mahavuna Buddhism no doubt is suspect of heing tinder foreign 
influences, but we may well admit that the logical implications of the 
harman doctrine were far from generally accepted outside the 
philosophical schools. The theistic affiliations of the tfvlya and 

\ aiff^iika most probably attest an effort to accommodate these systems 
to the popular mind. 


>n minor points also it is possible to differ from Mis — 
views, but such divergences of opinion do not diminish 
of a stimulating and suggestive study. 
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author, while engaged in studying the Swamdhyaya of th.- Sitngit. 
Rutniibur. came to the conclusion that Indian music contains three 
tones, the major-tone, the minor-tone, and the semi-tone. His con¬ 
clusion was confirmed by a study of the problem from a different point 
of view based upon harmonic theory and arithmetical calculations and 
these are fully expounded in the a Imivc- mentioned pamphlet. Ho 
points out that the tonic note, the Shndja. as it is called, is but an 
extension of the major-chord (G.E.D.) ami the minor chord (H.K.D. 1 ), 
the major-chord being the harmonic mean, while the miner-chord is 
the arithmetical mean. The minor-chord contains some intervals of 
those of the major-chord. The intervals of the minor-chord inverted 
will form the major-chord: and tins process explains the four 
diminutions mentioned in the Rutnakar. By fshadja-Fanehatnabhav 
(the string of fifths) twenty-six .strut is are obtained in an octave (two 
tetrachords) _ but the shrutis, from .. tn 26, are the same as from 
i> to 4. only an octave higher, and that is why it is called a science of 
twenty-two ihrutis instead of twenty-six. The twenty-six dimtis 
require two shad ja - pan if in mu bhiivji*. 

Mr. Bhnto [mints out the reason which occasioned the gmma- 
tJieorv, In the Shuddha (just) wale we have the three shfuti ri, 
the two shruti ga, and four shruti ms. To obtain different shrnti 
intervals the grfkimi-tiieory w »9 devised* 

The three ^ranms put together are 


n ga 



Bhndja grama ^^29 


Bhadja grama 



pa dhu m sa 

13 m 18 22 

mi pa dha tii 


ni sa 

18 22 
dhn ni 
14 18 


3 5 9 

GuiulMm grama * 



1® fV 2 8 

Hero we get a two-shruti ri [a semitone), etc., ete. 


1 Th# K. IJ in The muknr-rlirtrU phtmUi be umli-t>tood E* Is, The *vmbc>|« 5 r 5 
reprint t dlfimm*. ut ami ^ or cent* 7 U And 2 £ TOipMtfrri^. 
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In tin* arrangement of different gramas we have the tonic (sa) at 
different points, that is. on sbriiti zero in the shadja gtama, on sliniti 
four in the madhvamn grama, and on sliruti seven in the gaudhfini 

gtadm. 

The exposition is based tm the twenty-fifth verse of the twentv- 
ei W I, t }, chapter of the Rhnmtn Soiya Sbdstra. 

The constituent dement# are :_ 


Pramn^u Hliruti . 
Comma of Didymu# 
Small semi-tone . 
Lima fPythagorian] 


Major 

Minor 

Semi 


Cents 

Katie 

Wire 

. 1 n 

Si 30 

80,81 

. 70 

25 24 

24 25 

- 90 

250 243 

213 256 

es are :— 

Cents 

Ratio 

Wire 

- 204 

9/8 

8/9 

. 182 

10,9 

9 10 

. 112 

16/15 

15/16 


In lln- Appendix 1 to th« pompidet nf the .liruti-tlirorv, it is nimie 
elenr .hr the tonic note ,H„ , ht>II | d p, #Kd 

L?h 7 t° t°1* '' ibr “”'“’ «"• •*** - a Mnnd.nl note 
for th e reeds of the Indian harmonium, 

If the author’s view should be adopt*], it will obviously ho of 

coiLHitJerablc importance to the manufacture* of musical keyed 

instruments for the Indian market, besides opening up a new field ,f 

research for fctudentu of musical theory, 

,,J; Thr H °? nd contain a chart of the Shadju and 

; h amA acwnlit >* to Bharat* Natva ShS,tm The 

three tones are indicated by different colours ; the major tone byttd 

"jr; r f? 

the theory formulated ^ ^ eXpfab 

from the fifth centtirv i n Tl i ', !f ° ^ Imlra > a work dating 

his argument in a manner which'in stricfcl v mP ?* lct , be has doTOk> P ed 

ttitiLh ih strictly logical ami mathematically 
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accurate. The series forms a noteworthy addition to the literature of 
Indian music, and is fully entitled to the serious consideration of 
European scientists who are interested in the subject. 


•S. G. K. 


Gachchivarh, Gappa, By Kara van* Govino C hamper a r. 

Poona: Aryasamskriti Press. Price l Rupee. 

This book has gone into a second edition, which fact proves its 
jtreat popularity. It is a kind of tea-table-talk, but gradually it leads 
to a serious discussion on several social subjects. Xo fewer than 
twenty-three social problems are subjected to a critical analysis; 
several conventions which pass under the name of so-called rites and 
ritual are severely attacked; several ideas imported from the Western 
world have been taking root in tile minds of so-called English-educated 
Indian youths which in the end would lie disastrous, as they are not 
congenial to the tradition aud climatic conditions of the Indian 
continent. The author's slashing criticism and his views on tm xtn 
mrthnitrtjtun arhati (the natural subordination of woman), Hakka kin 
kartari/a (right or duty), (irihini (if rihttm Vehckate (wife is the queen of 
the home) are quite original and of absorbing interest. The chapter* 
on “ Woman in I bio ", “ The Pleasures of Married Life ", “ Physical 
Degeneration”, “Economic Competition” will open the cm of 
deluded young men and women whose present views, if unmodified, 
will lead to serious disaster. The talk ends with essays oil sw/trl tamqj 
(degenerated society) and jAir&Aie (don't toochism) which jire 
informative and provocative. The author points out that the cult 
of "don't touchism" is unauthorized bv Mann and other law-givers, 
and is merely based upon misguided views and superstitions, the 
foundation of which is rather unsound. 

The author has administered a strong dose of a very powerful 
medicine to these young people of both sexes who have been influenced 
hv the modern tendencies which he attacks, but deep-rooted diseases 
mjuire drastic treatment. 

The style is excellent, and is a model of polished and up-to-date 

Marathi. 

S. G. Kaxuehe. 


Vet. n PAST 3. 


so 
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DisZElTAlsScHICKSAlSGOTraEms i>ER IXDMrHKX l'.VT> !KAJn*'KEV 

BKI.IOIOS. Britrigo zur mdischtti Sprarhwissensd.nft und 
Keligionsgeathichte. Von J. Sc&tftelomtz, He ft IV. rm | -5A 
Stuttgart: W. KohlfoininiRr. 

toj^iwJ"* ' hi ! 'r° k i“ *»» sketch of tht- hisrorv of 

• « Timn »» mU in Suubit literature. 01 aMrolouv it u 

'.'“i" , * ™ ck t Wi “ B«>>.vl»n , 1 . ,fe l,,,^ ™h 

0,711 n k ' ’ *• *l» BridlM l«fc, in 

(.rhi. and Dlnirnm Suita. astrology „ as J^y dcvnloped. Ilautla 
laroame rri rpiorita *«**,. ^ - 

ZTZZ "T’ P *^ *“* *»«.■“»*»% “ ■ 

EplM ”* r • "»*« of •jmonpnow name*. It WM s0otl 

rrsrst sr **-—- - -«* 

A philosophy of Time is to bo trad'd from rV,„ 1 *; , 

Timi- t\nA „ ,, roni Wigvedn Crtiwania. 

Ll^t^^X^itT' T- ""'**• " » 

K.t, (*,'») and m.,h. Tin,,, a- T "** 11 «» 

to or as identical with Fate Thou Time fft „m , ‘ 0S H,1 l^ ri(>r 

Brahma a J, JiCTnJ : ^ **"“• 

Timr ia ono nf fc» a , H J , ' TS *" 

With Yam*. !atfir ritm| bw *» Time »identified 

The abundant Sanskrit literature enable t >>, .u 

maas of confirmatorv quotations H„ r i„ ti ‘ ?h . RI1 hor to 8™ * 

of “ Time ” in Imp thL T Z ^ **' *“* *»• 

TW author dispute* 

** “ tk ‘ Iranian region 'T" T ^ ’’“P”™ 

from the .4vesta to Fini.,« s i are uxamill The *7 ?""*“ “ 

weight. In the later Avast* /mv,.„ . blct “•*“*&% baa little 

celestial sphere, which sugp^t 

the point that, in raking over the Jkhvf T fllltllQr st «»mss 

not Zruvan took the place of B 0 j im" 1 "! " ri(,t Jl f me8 > Ohormattl 
been overlooked that Zronanis f otln , } ri% <<>WeV f’ '* evidently 

*“»^ - whichT^,”^* r of "t ^ ^ 
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from Firdausi arc quoted to show the importance of Time as the 
bringer of destiny to man- It is el aimed that Zarvanum grew up under 
the influence of astrology, when Zruvan ns Fate and Time encroached 
upon < Jhoimnzd's power. 

Early texts are very few from which to gain certain results. The 
passage of Elide mo* is found only in late authors, and the Avestan 
passages show no trace of a supreme Zruvan. It is dear that Zruvan 
is associated with the planets, and the whole mvtJiux of Zruvan ami 
his sons Qhorma&d and Ahriman suggests learned speculation and mnv 
we[[ be late. But for the age of Zarvanism we lack sufficient data. 

H. W. B. 


Arci{.{ou)cischss MiTTEiLi'NfiKs al t s I RAH, He ra usgegeben von 

Ehsst Hkricfeld. Bd. MI, 1929-3U. Berlins Dietrich 
Reimer. 

In these Miiteitungen Professor Herzfeld has begun the publication 
of the results of Ida most important researches in the archeology of 
Inut in its widest sense. We find here viduahlc in format ion oil 
Pasargad®, contributions to the exegesis of the A vesta, and to the 
elucidation of Paiiluvi texts, u critique of Herodotus' list of satrapies, 
an elaborate treatment of Avestnn topography, a new discussion of 
the ever-recurring problem of the date of Zoroaster, and the 
publication of new Old Persian inscriptions. In view of the difficultv 
of this whole field of investigation, arising largely from defective texts 
and too scanty sources, it is natural that all the statements should not 
command universal acceptance!. In particular one finds a tendency 
to somewhat dogmatic statement, which testifies to the firm con¬ 
victions of the author, but is liable to awaken some distrust. 

In vol. i. part i. is published the translation (but not the original 
text) of a new inscription of Cyrus, in which not only does the title 
llreut King occur, but Cyrus is called “ Arhiemeniaii thus 
finally setting at rest the disputes both as to his being a descendant 
of Aehtcnimcs ami M to the use of cuneiform before Darius. A notice 
is also given of the discovery of a new trilingual inscription of Cyrus 
at Pitsnrgodae, in a fragmentary condition. These notices occur in 
a report of excavations at Pasargndae in Mbjg, In regard to the art 
of JWrgndae the author points to its importance as a genuine product 
of Iranian artists, from which the art of Persepolis developed naturally. 
There are three plates and a map of Pasargadae. The remainder of 
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pnrt i is occupied by a report on the present ruins of PersepoJis, in 
Frencli and Pc™, written at the request of the Persian Government, 
with thirty plates of splendid photographs of Perscpolie and a map. 

Part ii, fj->-7o, witli six plates, contains a report on archieologieal 
observations in south Kurdistan and Luristan, including the 
inscription of the Pul i Kalhnr. 

On p. 76 begins the discussion of the date of Zoroaster, which is 
full of acute and valuable criticism. Professor Hor/deld approaches 
the problem from the geographical point of view, The study is divided 
into four part*; the historical Vista spa. father of Darius; the 
Hcroogony ? the Aveatan Vistnspa * ZaraO^tre and the Comimmitv 
(voL >, parts ii, iii ; vol. ii, pari i), ViMspa, father of Darius, is known 
not only from Greek authors, but especially from Darius* own 

SETT i 'r tk ‘ iliacHplifln * is «*.» that br was a 

Sr^ (a f v * 00 -**** * **■«*. «*-■. *». 

***** *** ^ "hen I)ariu S raided the 

throne, as we know from the Susa Palace inscription}, and a caroful 

provt>s'th'it * V t ' bSt0flCfll inf<>r,llMirJ11 t:ont ^ ned the inscriptions 

TZkL Z7? T * T 7f i!>a in Patto ™ ftnd From 

l M." ,T , , L r sm Uf ! Lr “ tra P- v ih ** il » the inscriptions and 

of x»;cx:c :;;; 

**«■<«« jmeoltwr in tXT“ I fX *° dkC ““ tl "’ 

i- ui «i,j, (Xk,* XX r " n r*"'- *■“ 

of Elamite remains. Tiie Achtemenid j ** 11,(1 ntrv * um 

.. «!*. .. 

..'*►*'*•**'< 

A critical study of the use of the Vt.s+„ ■ a , 
in which an attempt is amh r , \ !* on PP- 1* f - 

older YaSt*. The system to }*, <-] 7 *[ Car ' 1a * Gr P lirts °f the 
permits the conclusion that a faeTjW* lle mythical chronology 
competition of throe YtuSt. t„l - - J existed Mont the 

Arm*™ I, « “ t* ta the time of 

* XXoXXm XX 1 ' « 

^ , the eXTX X vl’ 
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(Yarn a) lit the head of the list. These results may be considered 
reasonably certain. 

With the Heroogony we enter upon more debatable ground. The 
chief results to which the author attains are, for the legends, the 
persistence of motifs of Inda-European tales, the Median tales, and t he 
legends of Cyrus, and the legend of Zarivnris. The whole subject is 
thoroughly explored, but the very nature of the subject makes it 
impossible to regard all the conclusions as certain. The sources are 
not abundant: the tales in Greek authors and the legends of the 
A vesta. By excluding all the mythical traits in the Kavi legends, it 
is claimed that the residue represent s Median history. Cyrus is 
identified with the figure which appears in the legends as Kavi 
Hnosmvah, All this is very possible, 

On pp. 162 f. the existence of Old Persian records, both official 
archives and chronicles more or less legendary, is discussed. Mention 
by Greek and Hebrew writers attests the reality of both these types of 
words. Professor Herxfeld feels able to claim a written source for the 
Heroogony which appears in fixed form, both in Greek author* and 
in the Avesta, 

With part Hi we reach the YiAtnapa of the A vesta. Here, too, certain 
my^tliic features of the Zurivaris legend are first excluded as due to a 
DruvAspa legend. In this way an explanation ls found for the 
Aveatan statement that Vistas pa was mn of Amrvat~aapa. which Ls 
usually an epithet of the sun. 

According to the non-mythiojil information given about Vistas pa 
in the A vesta T he appears as a kaci. that is il ktng ”, ami his place is 
Zrunba, while his residence is the capital of PaHJava, the Avestan 
™ THiataraMjw. In the legendary chronology he follows Kavi 
Haosravah. All tins makes an identification of the father of Darius 
and the patron of Zoroaster very likely, and seems best to fit what 
scanty information we possess of t hat per led in eastern Persian 
history. 

VoL ii. part i, deals with the Prophet and his community on the 
ln\sh of the names scattered through the A vesta, and especially of 
the >f Catalogue of Names rt in Yaflt xiii, and defines the place of the 
prophet's activity as Zrunka. on the evidence of the verses of Yast xjx, 
hrom p. AO onwards we have a valuable discussion of the cultural 
position of the A vesta and the Old Persian uiscriptinn^, treating of 
flip words nrmm, m t sanlu, dabyu. ga&u, ifm, and including a new 
translation of Bc!l 14, An examination of the traditional date of 
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Zoroaster leads to the concision that wo have a dating which was 
preserved from a period when the Seleucid era was still in use. An 
oversight seems to have led to the statement, p, 13: “ Bd 13 , 1)110 
Jabren Iqben der Welt kounto man KU Begum Jos i. Jahrtausends 
k ' ,|IW Ailf?st0 llulieil ‘ It i» ciear from Albenmi’s own sununatinn 

*11 r! m *' ' eUrS WW ! '° UntWi fr ° IU thp tirne fiavomart’s 

earthly life, not from the beginning of the 13,000 year period, 

\ol jl part ii treats of AvesUn topography, with a wealth of 
geographical detail. Sane identifications can naturally 1w disputed, 
a*, for ex ample, on p, 6ft Slrah is more probable than Sirif, and 
Andarkaiigistati is wrongly rend into *wer*t passages. On p Tf> 
a new reading is offered of a part nf the 01,1 i^ ription NBb. 

““ *■ *■ w «* •» «««® «*iy h A,,,« 
•i.h'.r 1 '^ p,,, ’ lis, “' d ,k i-r-"* ■«*.«, l**™ 

" th ' “T Arl JM«*. Intern,! cvi.lenec fc, JLJ 

dating it m Anyiranma’a own life-time. If this » „ th i; r I 

... ' w iss 

Mentation of the chariot of the moon whii I " i ’ * “"f 1 **” repre ~ 

work Thron fe Kh^re, The rest of vof ti the autfaorS 
of Hittite art. ‘ 1 H JS * voted to «* problems 

These Arcfuzobgisd* MUnihuuj^ ^ therefore tn Vw, T . 

“ m '*'“ b,S *» th ' -Mr »l Ament IW, „„! ,h, 

H. W. B. 

Isdo-Iraman Kkumikr Lashhmger Vnl i o ,• 

Bv G. M„ aWiK!n . 1EBKE . pp. ! J tt L °T ari - 

K U i,u r ,;„ b 4. 19-t n 

vad.bi.^triSr"^ewi ! ’"'"'“ ted '“ * ilh * , " ,h ‘- r 

«n the hitherto unknown | onguag0 h « 

onr information about Onnuri p*„ P , i Jid "*‘" ldai1 ^ldition to 

followed bv 110 paLtfo, otl 0 _ ^ 1 31 4 rtre ^^oted to Parachi. 

is * 3 : zEzsgsz, .*■*» - 

forty-two pieces nf prose ami v ™ ” P }l1 Te “re offered 

nne a the on*., Inng^. 


[JTDO-fftAXTAN FRONTIBB UNfiL’ACIES 


"en 


here published was obtained from five Parachis of whom one, Tabakkal 
Shtih. was the poet laureate of his people, Differences of dialect were 
noticeable in the case of each speaker, and accordingly tins sources of 
the texts are noted. The number of loan-words is verv large, both 
Persian and Indian, and from its geographical position it is natural 
that Persian should exert an overwhelming influence. The vocabulary 
gives not only the meanings but full etymological notes, in which it 
was inevitable that a good deal should remain obscure hut on the basis 
of an exact phonology the most probable forms from which the 
Paraclii words could he derived are indicated in all cases. One point 
of interest is the different treatment in Parachi of original Iranian 
J* and & : jwrnJw " night ” from ihijytn-, yax “ word " probably from 
♦rojffa. bat tteem “ I shave ” from tow-. The texts t hemselves are of 
very considerable cultural interest. 

For the Gndnri, dealt with in the second ami shorter part , material 
had already been collected and discussed, especially by Sir Q, Grierson. 
Here all the available material has (jeen utilized for a careful sketch 
of the phonology and morphology. Six pieces of prose texts are given. 
The vocabulary, as for Parachi, contains valuable etymologies, ft is 
natural that here, too, some points of morphology should be still 
not clear. 

Puth parts of the hook an' of great value both for the material 
so laboriously gathered and for the philological treatment of it. Two 
more important Iranian dialects can now be used for philological 
purpose's with full confidence. To the scholar interested in the earlier 
periods of Iranian studies, it must be allowed to express a regret that 
these dialects are known only in the form they have reached in the 
twentieth century. Even so, they afford considerable material for the 
development of meanings. Parachi dhor " seen " from *drita- beside 
Ornmri dels mm seen ” from *ditaht- is a most interesting survival, 
compared with &)gdian iry»-; vyt- and f$aka day -; diia- and Persian 
bJn-t did. With Parachi dhamdn “wind” one could compare *Sakn 
paduma- “ winds ", The meaning of yaw ** oak ” is interesting in 
comparison with FaSto warn, Avestan iww “ tree ”, The old nir-, 
in Old Persian vi9- ** the palace ", appears as with the meaning 
“ house ”, 


H, W. B. 
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Caucasica. Herausgegeben von A, Dirk. Fuse. G, L Teii pp 7$ 

1930. 

This fasciculus contains three monographs. The first is bv 

V -K'.™ ttamich, fc di. 

(AdygfcmriM.) Duddtte and Spncban," trnmistod from the .- 

y -V Dur. II .» lie remit ..I over ton ye.™' study of the fVrt,s 

“T"*"* n “ a ”' a >'"■ of these di»l«ts. T.'o main 

K * W "‘ K ™*' *»!> ■ *~»W» dials,! 

Bedrory. o„ the bss» of c„mon»„t t-bangm s 

to.™ty-»™«osom llt s ho.only th™ «„,•* Knhnrd K„y 
or,- .ben so nlividod „ „„„ lb e r di>h . ctJ KiiUri| . utt> t 
K nWI K«ba„.Knl„ri md K y.y i„,o 

J.' m ' ,m ’ B “ d "* N** »•«! JTnfcni. The pin,,,* t h ,. r „ 

these ore spnkt.n and (hr nnmbor tfeAm „„ ^ . 

pp- II 14, luth the rssnlt : Kobard-spenlcom about 162 079 Kvnv 
speakers about , or Catmunn, , very tag, ^ *' * 

kT! ' t AW** ■ «hity th," 

K\a x ) n* duo to the economic tiistorv of the recion The k : k i 
appear to have developed a feudal astern bef^the Kvn * 

wboui tlion? anj still to be fomid tin* r m L t -i ‘ *** imiOR £ 

m n are added which t ,Z <W“ * ^ «« 

***** and Eve other ,.b i ri™^ Z“" ” ‘ P ''***** 
sonants in tin- Cerke, dbdmt. •"*-**». eon. 

JZXZz Jsssifer ~ - ,t— 

“Sr-"* tbat • the work orir;^ bova 

——.SLl'T'^KSulISi 11 " 1 ™" : “ "' oJ ” ,r 

r "»■" *. ^^,^“or^r a ‘'" r r" ,b ” r 

,lnw “^*»r Attempting, a* V^mnr (ft/, / CrDttms? '" W ^ 
p. 14) and Kretschmer (Zafa f e , / ftlWiPr '« Sudrutdand, 

bad done. trace . —5Ef£2 ^ P ™' "*• 

second Component rh c verb hi*, with t li ^ ^ b thlf 

wWaa Kretschmer finds this mean in r , 'T*® ° f J * , **V- 

M.trkwart confidently claims it for I™ * W ^ "hilling only i n 

any proof. Kaspion and t},c K,i " 1I * m ’ wlthoijt ' however, adducing 

P . ^ ante 6,aro treated of pJ <# u denied 

“*rtion that the natives d led the f' ,O11IIf>0t !? n 

^lle.J the Uncasus Kaapion. From p . 30 
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on, the etymology of Choreari is investigated, involving a f u |l 
f'ntl valuable discussion of jL_C and jLwhich embraces 

also some Paid, and Pazaml texts dealing with human monsters, 
Choranri is explained as 'A'anmr " resembling t lie sun Etymologies 
are also attempted of Saka. p. 36. of CicMi^, p. 50 I. (~ “.scalp- 
hunters ), CVo%»Tm. p. 59 f. ( = “ hunters and CtpoKoi, p, 61 f 
{= “ h«id- hunters > '*). On p. 63 f„ Hr. Bd. 80, 15 f., is Interpreted 
of the Ctputcrjvi} in Hyrrania of Ptolemy, and Is more probably correct 
than Hersifeld’s connection of this passage with Siraf {Atdmrd. Miffril 
o«s Iran, it, 09). On p, 06 Afg. hrtl and Orm. st/ok are needlessly 
declared to be loan-words from Persian, Hie same is the ease with 
(on p. 06,1.4, cur is misprinted for cur). There is ail abundance 
of aide remarks which contain much of value. The origin of Kaukasos 
itself does not seem satisfactorily explained by taking Oroucasim as 
a variant. 

The remainder of the fasciculus, pp. 70 7, contains reviews of 
Russian works on the Caucasus by the late Adolf Dirr. 

Caui-asica, Fast. G, ± Teih pp. 77, 

The fasciculus begins with an “In Memoriam " for the regretted 
editor of Cuuranita, Adolf Dirr. to which the new editor, G, Doctors, 
has added a bibliography of Hitt's published works. Dtrr*s death is 
a serious blow for Caucasian studies. to whose encouragement he has 
very largely contributed. 

Pages 10-77 an- taken up w ith a work of the late Professor Murk wart, 
in which his intimate familiarity with the Armenian, Byzantine, and 
Arabic historians and geographers is abundantly attested, The article 
is entitled “ Die Genealogic tier Riigratiden utid das Zeitalter den 
Mar Alias und Ps. Moses Xorenaei f, r in which Professor Mark wart 
has attacked the problem of the genealogy of the Bagrntouni ascribed 
to .Mur Abas, The oldest references to the Bngmtouni are first 
assembled, then, tieginning on pp. 14 16 with a translation of the 
genealogy, the names Zareh, Bagam, and Savas are reasonably shown 
to be taken from the place-names Zarehavnn, Rngavan, and Savarsan. 

In the course of this exposition, a number of Iranian names are 
discussed, as Phurnsmanes. p, 22, note 3; Sima. p. 27, note 3; 
Syuviirsan, p. 27 ; Xerxes, p. 29, and others <m p, 28. Xext the relation 
of Angel toun to the Bsgrataum (p. 31 f.) is investigated. It is shown 
that the Prince of Angel toun was distinct from the Hair Mardpet 
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(P : 3) - T J W ***** of Maidpeukan, p. 30 l, i* discussed with the 
“ d Grwk a «t^ The- result u Hummed ™ 
'[ ‘ 1 f 1 * totC “ ient ( P* M > thftt thp ear| . v ^toiy of Armenia According to 
Mar Abas was composed at the court of Bagrat of Tttmm, Prince of 


Onpp. ofi-M the manner hi which .Moses Xbferndused Mar Abas 

Bwt m **** * ***<&>* « * 
O ot >T e of fembat Abu I ‘Abbas, father of Aiot, at who,, court, 
therefore, Moses rom posed his work ( p . £ 7 ), 

A. a result of these inferences, the author is inclined to believe that 
to attempt a sketch of *1 Armenian history was probablv 
Anan,a Nmk*. on whom later writers based their work J77). ' 

theorf K ar ■ e S 7 ° f mi ^ rtiUlt TeconstmctiooB and boidlv argued 
theories., as is usual in Professor MarWt’s work. 


CATOA 9 H 3 A. Fuse. 7. mi. pp. 1 6T , 

““ rib “ M * p»p"« o» °u» of .ho 

jfc ,h„ ,LT „f * , * r "“‘"“I*“ »w— 

, of fbt * systems of naming the davs th.. a 

employed that of numbers (using also ku tm l Zi 

the Mingreliiuis had adopted the pfaLt- M mL 0 T^ T ^ 
all have not been explained. This difWn i “ ‘ U '' 1,0WBVer - 
Mingrelia received Christianity from B V/ *7 '* ' qe to the f ® ct thflt 
and Armenia* A table of the names is given "for 7 ^ Ir ™ 

Two articles are from the pen of the l lt „ t> t 
The hmt is Historinbe Data lur Cl , 7 ™ Markwart 

Armenisehen » The following data for th 7'7 V ° ki ^ t “ im 

2 ££* ! :l > ™"> f syllable lost aft”™^. 

b > 7flu X<>‘ and 0dot f in Xenonhon r>, u r ** “ 

duf. before the settlement east of the F U r 7 . PL Ct,tlsonant - 

names CamiY* 1 and AW««t‘ (3} a f„ tl 77 “ pWVed b >' the 

“f ’’"f : w «. fast " iw"* “ *»»• 

is found in Afo^aaft,^,^ it - ^ Arm. consonant.ethift 

preserved in loan-wonis of the 1 i ' 77 AlI '' ; (®) filial vowels 

If.) final -a tb ,Zat^r** ***■ “ •» «*■. : 

•*»- «-* wSE i 3 ?T*T^ .. 

-aop l4 a) ; (ft) Chorasmian influem e il]tJ * "7 m beside 

ntHucnce in the name 0a P aa^ s , ail(l the 
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month-name Hrotti;; (D) unstressed fndo-Eur. o > it. in 'AvapatKtj 
" <1 mini'oracle", lienee an Ann. *an»njak. Tltis last example 
indicates with what uncertain materia) Mark wart was prepared to 
operate. A number of doubtful statements an? thrown out hv the 
wav, Thus, on p. 20. we find the assumption that zv >/h an Old 
Pors. development, and p. 13, Ezra iv. 7, is marked us u forgery by 
the use of ttiUth' in the sense of “ letter ", 

We have, on p. in, the remark that Zaza represents the old Mirf 
dialect, but unfortunately no proofs are offered. A Surge mimlirr of 
geographical problems arc elucidated, such as those of the L’dini and 
npaoto i. with various suggested textual emendations. Included 
is also a discussion of the name 'Apraftas (p. Ilf.), here derived from 
*A rfa-xMyant~ w 

Tlie second article of Professor Markwart treats of the conversion 
of Iberia: *■ Die Bekehrung Iberiens und die beideti ii I test on Dokn- 
roente der iherischen Km he," pp, 111 07. As the editor indicates in 
a preliminary note, this subject has been discussed by various Georgian 
scholars with whose work Markwart was unacquainted Of the sources 
K n fin us is first, criticized (without, however, unv mention of the work 
of A, Glas on the problem of the relationship of Gelasios of Caesarea 
to the work of Rufinas), in which it is proved that the eon vers inti rook 
place under Constantins II. and nut under Constantine as stated hv 
Hulinus, Moses Xortnaci has the same account with additions, 
especially the king s name Mihrau, and that of the A mMouhi Xouiie 
(possibly n Cappadocian name). I^ter there was invented a long 
romance of Nouni (Xiuo), which appears in the Artrf'fo CWn&r. 
Kulinus quotes Baturins {genth ipstm rex) us the authority for his 
account, and accordingly Markwart. p. 123 f„ examines the historical 
relations of that period. The Coptic legend, agreeing in essentials 
with K[dinus. is noticed on p. 136 f. A second Coptic legend connects 
the story with Eustathios of Antioch (p. 138 f.J, implying Antiochene 
claims over this Iberian church. The list of Iberian bishops at the 
Synod of Baligen in 505 is examined and their sees i< lent died. The 
artiele is concluded with a table of the dates proposed, whereby the 
conversion of Iberia is placed between 350 and 360. We have here a 
most important critical treatment of Iherian church history from 
about 350 to 505 baaed upon the Byzantine, Latin, Syriac, Armenian, 
and to some extent (in translation) Georgian texts, 

H. Jensen has devoted fourteen pages to tlie Armenian conjunction 
e/e (f’e), in which, with exam pics from the Arm, Bible and Kznik. 
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lie supplements Meillet a short account of the syntax of this word, 
Tlw various combinations in which rtV and r e appear arc illustrated. 

. ,ls *** ** f *W c, e - or? 1 * *‘ f < *6«ti ft, i'trn t‘e, mamwrd rV, 
mwi/ti fe. It forms a useful addition to the knowledge of Arm. syntax. 

The article of K. Martiroswan, 11 Em Erklartingsversnch der 
hetlut.sch.rn Kasuscndung •«;/’ attempt* to prove s connection of 
Hitt.te abl. with Arm. -r (Old Arm. gen. dat uhl. plur.. 

East. New Arm. abl. sing.). It would have Imb natural to find an 
examination of the original value of Arm. f (,,). as. for instance, in 
before any comparison acre made between two symbols 

separated by some 1600 years. The article cannot be considered 
i Nominating. 

In “ Beitriige zn Grammatik end Lexicon des ChaldUcheti ”, 
t! h «d«cussed the morphology of object and subject cases. 

^opnz.ng a d.lferem treatment with the preterite of transitive and 
_ . verw. The nominal sentence is noticed nn p. 59. For 

ST2! 'ST ? *“*? *° >« «'»?■ -U. Sri nog. 

Wjhr.1st Pi,.-. V,', 3ri pm,. Vi. Sri tf ur -toll, 
.gmm, TWMhH,. xtifflMion ,h„, jj „ d ^ ^ 

. ject. On p. 4 f is emphatically claimed as meaning " he 

the theory that a4i-r tlm . *- ^ 

tjrononn Th* ' i I s thf- same as a-h the relative 

pronoun. Ibe meanings of ten » a*> /-* ... , . 

| ¥ . to h . I|m . m [ j w < *P“* > of flHmu k p r 33 

(teorgtscl.cn Staninies der Ouricr " (I Vo ^^de des 

of pesuant folklore takuiikiwi s ™ taui Gu ™» texts 

ni ■» J ^ 2 , ;r,rm v. *r nf ***> 

*“ •* •—** — of ZZSSE2** "* *• 

H. W. B, 

I n ax t sc nn Beitrags. Vun If u «,... 

** Gri e h rt “T«i^ + ,S 

. 
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to tin 1 system of writing which is known to us in .Sogdian, the Saaanisn 
iMTiptiow, the Zoroustrian Pahlavi Itooks, «n| the Pahlavi Psaiiter: 
» system derived from the time when the Aramaic language, hitherto 
exclusively written, was gradually repfaced by Iranian words in the 
writing, as it had always been in reading, leaving large traces in the 
” ideograms ", It is here proved that the origin lay in the custom of 
Persian governmental secretaries, who wrote and rereived documents 
in Aramaic, hut read them before the king, or his officials, in Persian, 
The Amin., Hub., mpii, and Paid, uzfiiriiit, .supply the proofs. Aram. 
wjyrk in Ezra, iv, IS, hv ft# technical meaning, soon misunderstood 
among the Jews, suggested a defence of the document b Ezra. 4-6, 
which the second contribution discusses iu detail. The analysis justifies 
the genuineness of these chapters hv a skilful criticism of the document 
of Tab'el, from which the chronicler has preserved large excerpts. 
Imperial Aramaic (Kciehsaramiiisch) is next treated b reference 
to the three phonological and orthographical peculiarities, A. g and 
."l for final -ri, and also the absence of these letters; B. f p 
as makeshifts borrowed from (.'anaanite, but C — “ proving 
preservation of <s in Aramaic ; C. cans, ha- and «-; refl. hit- and it- ; 
jussive ; pronouns, Aramaic in the Snsanktr* inscriptions is largely 
ealkd into aw, aud at the same time is itself interpreted, as in the ease 
of the tnscriptioniiI pv (For HJlSSTp, p. 42. note 2, yrv'n is probably 
the north-western equivalent ,) Sogtl. ItXY pr'm'y is proved 
to la? /f* 1, p. ,tj, 95: and 8ogd. AZ.\ // instead of the incorrect 
A/ //, p. -IS, note 1. AH these observations are of great value. 

Turning to the Iranian clement in Aramaic, the author is able to 
establish that, as should hardly have liven doubted, the loan-words 
in Aramaic do not allow any conclusion as to the final vowels of Old 
Persian. Lists of Iranian words in Eg. Aram. Papyri are given, 
P* **G f„ with etymological notes. Some points remain uncertain, as, 
for example, fiTEWif which does not prove i rt (of. Mark wart t 
Gatk/i Vkarat i, p. 3ft f.J. 

In the discussion of Zandik-Zbdiq, Professor Schaetler proves 
its origin to be from zciml in the sense of “ allegorical interpretation ” 
(MasT hIi X jll y* vJ-iJl J» J ir), and from its occurrence in 
Eznikand Elj$<? infers that it could have lieen used in Mini's time 
of Maui himself. Paid, jiml It in Ms.. 36. 16; Sn3, fi, 7 ; «uj. Ab„ 
and Av. zitndtt- have a more general meaning (Av, tanda- Iwiiig con¬ 
sidered a Mid, Iran. RiirihUttuty from 

On p, 90 f„ DkM 828 f., a commentary on Yuana 30, is translated 
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whenw the conclusion U drawn tliat the Zurvnnuts began their 
fivO^TToua with Yasna 34J + -l. 

On pp. 12 and 94 an attempt is made to explain Bh. § 70 (only 
Elamite preserved): l>arei<* expressed himself “ In Aryan" but his 
fommanJs were writ ten down in Aramaic. 

It may. however, be noted that Sogd. prpr, p. 97. does not prove 
nrifiina! b for Hebr. ^5 beside IflC (of. Av. 1. since 

Sogd. *0- can represent -v, as in Man. Sogd, ptflytyy " command " 
{upiul Lentz, Die Srellnng Je* u . . „ p. 4^*patinatda- t Arm, loan- 
WCttd pfitouPr, 

It would be interesting, if it were not incredible, to have an 
Avestan word in Aramaic, hut hmmyt, p. 57, will doubtless find a 
letter explanation. We have probably to think of *J5amaeon- (ef, 
for the suffix Pahl. hi,non, Paz. hmm^n), and a connection with 
Paid, hamd “ together ", where -ist appears to he the same as the 
-to o( ,ia X* torntt, and in doable superlatives demist. 

It will in? dear from these remarks that the book is full of valuable 
observation*. 


Amst-aB Vomnmmas. Yaghnfibl-Stndien f. Die spnK h~ 
geographischo Gjiedemng den YaghrtdETak*. Von llrisRict, 

* *•*"■• D» XU. B.ri,, 
phil.-liist. Kiss* d. sidis. Akad. d. Wise. Nr. 11. pp f!*l J93 q 
YnaJihamllung i, th, „f stl ,| K , ^ ^ 

r "" ipk '- ** *“ P-ibk by . imiutov 

" ll„ ootho, mill Bohr. Uftutbiot to ,h, „lfcy in mi 

A mpnrt »»» puh]nj*d hv Professor JhbJm, m j t . .. 

'T""’ ™ ,rill «™ tW famHrig. Of Sgtaib, ’™. 

m»b. lb, publiction of thmo v.yln.ihl fjn nk „ B ,„- 

*"*?’"*'* «“i *<<**>■ Sb. ,1. Hrid. AXml. ,1. wk , ' 

from the Ptrsian. * 

Th, pmom book in drv'oted to tic s[0snl pl,v of .1,, V .„ h „ ibi 
v.ll,y in r, lot id. tbe di.ta.tagy ^ |^, p T h„ 
lb, form iHudm u,,„ti„„„| by do UjUby in 1877, 
u<«l Hmayui mid Hruay. Ju„k„ „, u „|,d y„ ra . b . Th, valley lie, 

t Dtu range, Th, nuporttme of th, Yo*brnbi k.non,™|;„ 

Pud.,®,,i Junk,, c^bdty .. ork „, „ v „a»Hb*d^ motoiol 
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of do l ji'ulvv {published before W, Geiger's work in the Cnnnfr, d, 
iran. Phil, which wm based mainly on the unpublished Ytghnfibi 
studies of Salemnnn), and also the contribution of Mallitskii which 
appeared after Junker's Dm Erzahlungm. 

The situation of the Yaghnfibt valley is described, pp. 29 ff.. 
with two sketch-maps of importance, Pages 33-107 are devoted to" 
earlier reports concerning the valley, those of 0. von Mevendorff. 

Lehniann, 1841-2. L. S. Sobolev, 187-1, K. de Ujfulvy, 1878, 
A. L, Kuhn, 1881. Sh, Akimbctev, 1881, lupus and Bonvajot, 1883 
"■ J ' Ll P ski '- N. G. Mallitakii, 1906 ( pu bl, 1924). and official 
literature. All these reports an* carefully analysed and annotated 
with many corrections, the result of Professor Junker’s own 
observations. We thus have a clear view of t|,c> hole geographical 
area, including the names of oil the Yaghnibl settlements, however 
small. The information of those travellers is further enlarged and 
confirmed by a text recorded by Kuhn, here given in phonetic tran¬ 
scription and translation, containing the Yaghflibfe’ views of the 
extent of their district On pp. 120 f. we have a list of the settlements 
whose mother speech is Ynghimbi, The remainder of the book sets 

out the dialects within Yaghnibl itself with a valuable dialect man 
p. J27. 

The whole is of great importance and rouses u keen desire for the 
further contributions which arc promised, h is unfortunate that the 
hard conditions of life among the Yaghnabfe choked any interest in 
literary effort, but what we have of the language i» invaluable for 
Iranian philology. 

H. W, B. 


Der I nsrauNo her Macieii tmu die Ji a r ath i ’strisc ue Religion 

Yon Gitokpfr Messina. 8.J, pp. 102. Pontifi do 1st it mo Biblico 
Roma, 19311. 

The difficult problem of the relationship of the Mugians to 
Zamthushtm and his community is her.' once more made the subject 
of an elaborate study by Professor Mussina, a pupil of the late 
rnft-ssorBlarkwart. It must reluctantly Is- confessed tbit the question 
cannot be considered settled. Prom a careful study of the passage of 
Pliny, A at. //irf., SO, 1 f., compared with other Greek author, 
I rofessor Messina has shown that the Greeks of the fourth cent. lu . 
knew of Magians in the strict sense whose ,coy„a wm a philosophy 
ainl a theology, beside the Magians wrongly 80-calfed, whose correct 
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designation was dialdcjuu, the practise in of artes truifhrniatifiis. 
From tin; Greek and Latin accounts, the author passes to the Avesta 
to define the moaning of the Gothic words nnign- und mrif/rurm-. For 
ttioga- Le claims the meaning gift in the sense of the “ dootrinc 
of Zoroaster ", and for magamn- the " imssesaor of the gift ", that is, 
a follower of Zoroaster. The later Avcatan rn'iyu-. Old Persian mqpr- t 
arc explained as later formations for mat/awn-. Thus the Mugoi 
of the Greeks would la- Zomastrians in the strictest sense. 

It is dear tliat these results meet with serious obstacles. That to 


the Creeks Zoroaster was founder of Maguuiism could only prove that 
he was no claimed by the Magiana. Tue record of HerodotOfl (i. 101). 
which has to nmiiy seemed the basis „f our knowledge of the Magoi 
is unconvincingly interpreted, p. 7fi f. The well known Xantlios pussj^tr 
(discussed, p. 41) is in its present context not of [Trent value whatever 
be the original number. 1 It is not sufficient to set aside the date 


258 More the Beleucid era, which is recorded by Alberuui for the date 
of Zoroaster, without a sufficient justification. The “ 6.1X10 years " 
of the Greek writers demands explanation. It scorns! too, most 
reasonable to pkee the activity of Zoroaster at most two generations 
More the commentator, Ostiums, as is suggested bv the suceeasion in 
the Greek lists, (p. T 9) k mt M , ljrdv tku h 

can be used as proof of Matin-worship, The common assumption that 
Zoroaster is genetically connected with the name Ahura Mazda has 
never Im proved- 

There arc seven] p**ag«* on which another opinion is permissible. 
On p, 34, the inference of Professor Marquart as to daBu^a and 
d f** 6 hns 1,0 in the present state of our knowledge of the 

Av«tan alphabet, It is surprising to find (jJM ANOY, p. 97 {only the 

r- t\' S 0MUML P- » ** identified with Haoma. 

Tue LMikart tradition of Alexander, p. 34 f. T must he otherwise 

ertimstod Alexander the Byzantine (Hrfimayik) i, derived from the 
Alexander Romance. Ignoring of the Aeh*n*nids (p. 91) can ms eosifv 
be due to hick of historical interest. On p. 89 f the episode of Gaumata 
is interpreted on the assumption that he is a strict Zoro^triam It 

IwTTX T V* A ' Wnkn *■“**>- - J<1 

onl> of this Median. The whole episode is confused bv the divergent 

SSjSfcJ?. 1 . GjVek ; ABd in th ^ *■"**■> Jio, 

T ' f tHe ****** t^e Mugian religion, p. 92 f„ is not 
wntHt tLmiy 1 "' ilmt 1 M ™ s “ to trefct Hid J.ftiblpm o iM* 
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the only possible one, and runs, for instance, directly opposed to the 
theory that a thorough dualism of good and luid is the foundation of 
Xoroustrian f 1 'eltaMcJia anng. 

! n'lessor Messina s honk is a skilful reconstruct ion which makes 
farpe use of available Ureek and l-atin sources. The Iranian traditions 
are less critically used, and it is disconcerting to fed speculations 
treatoil as proves! facts. The identification of wagu- with imgtmni- 
in meaning remains an etymological speculation, 

H. W, B. 

Das erstr Kapitel der Oatiia ustavati. (Y'nsna 43.) Von Jos. 
Mabkwaet, Xach dem Tode des Verfflfisers Jicraiisgegefien 
von Jos, Messina, S.J. Oriental!* No. 50. pp. T + vi + fM). 
(Comraentarii ,, . editi a Pontificio Institute Biblico, Koine, 1930.) 

One is accustomed to learn much from any work of the late 
Professor MarJrwart. It is therefore a fortunate event that in the book 
Indore us one more of his writings has bean posthumously published, 
while others have appeared in firtMBrinr. We have here the same 
immense learning and brilliant combination, the same bold use of 
etymologies of proper names of peoples and place* with the 
inseparable elements of uncertainty, which to find in all his works. 
The present book fails into two parts, an essay on Avestan tran¬ 
scription, pp. L—51, and a twuislation with commentary of Yasnu 4;l. 
The absence of reference to Junkers work on the Avestan alphabet 
(Cuueagica if and iii) seems to imply that the work was mainly written 
before tliis investigation of Junker s was known, certainly we find on 
p, 2 the explanation of ^ in kyat as y ,j %'), The ‘ etymological 
glosses of pp, 1 '2 are not likely : beside dacna we hove iayana , and 
-mh- may easily indicate nasal and A. Neither £ nor £ is satis¬ 
factorily explained, (pp. S, 11) by a n. 

There are other points which seem to lx- too confidently stated. 
Pp. 4-5 a<±yyuvha,t is derived from *9gJuint- in the sense of 
" verkiindigeud ; it may perhaps lie from snnp- ** to measure, 
weigh ", Pp. ti-“, Capayyi js suggests a *zmnga rather Hum 
p. 9, J/opaKoeSct; Sogd. L-ud- and i^ako Imtfha- indicate something 
other than -at-. P. 13 ’OpftwmpyjS&TiM as “die Angehdrigcn 
tier rechtschaffenen Kura ,f is incredible. P. 15. the proposal that the 
Avista was written in cuneiform does not help to explain final ^ = 

\ Av. and Professor Mark-wart realistcd that Aramaic was the 
¥cik, vi. pamt 3 m 
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official language of the Imperial government (p, 32). P. 16, the treat¬ 
ment of Old Persian -<i and -if in Aramaic appears not to be clearly 
realized; the words, whether proper names or not, are treated Like 
Aramaic words without inflexion, and therefore do not show how 
Old Persian was written in the Aramaic alphabet. 

The proposed explanations of the names ZaraQuMra and Zoroaster 
as *Znrat-uStra- “ having yellow camels ", and *Zrvatvastnihaving 
green pastures " respectively, throw light upon this problem and are 
very probable. 

P. <18 Suka ba*tnrnbt is probably from *(iin^tarn-ta- with rr (— m) 
from the present stem. The discussion of Av, g# is important. 

That we have here 'HK seems very likely. It must then be supposed 
that in ^ beside foreto-, «”«*>-, beside and others 

similarly, « is a middle Iranian development beside the old Iranian 
tt. \\ hen t he sound ft began first to lie used for hr is not yet established. 
In the problem of APOOACHO the divinity Drum™ has probably 

flnm# rnhi r * 


In the translation of Yasna 43 some new suggestions are made. 

: 1 mn,,ni ,fu> 18 U ohnstatt , a meaning Bartbobmae hail adopted 

m one passage without scouring a following. In v. 2 Ml " Huus- 
genossen » m illustration of the greater latitude secured by the 
ree^gmtmn of «*?** ledums in the Avcstan alphabet In v 3 
t*"** “ *»Ww°Itemd" instead of “knowing well" is not an 
imprevemem Arma,t.ft appears as four syllable* dmumt (ft, a treatment 
wlm h has yet to be justified, since Armenian Sipfrndaram* cannot 
be used « proof (probably it was looked upon as «*, + if 

r,'.T? r - Ara<9 w “‘ “■ *• —wmA 

v. 1 UTOlV « », •wbjt |Q, Hi, VotdiMut,... , ta 

"?• b “ *■* *oa «» a™- rn»„ -» • „J ’ 

r •? «• ">'«»«. Tke „[ lh , cih. 

' i ° ”° te -w* -* ■>< *r 

The indexes will prove of great use as a ^, 1 ,. trt „ 

(junt.'ii tlirouj.lK.ut „„ ^ *■ “ “ "* 


°" PttreciK, tet z™ ttu |.tn.',W.y,fli„ R. Y_ 

NtJSSEHVASfJI DuaLLA Ph I irt n ' ... ' 

Oxford University Press, 1930, PP ‘ ^ + m KewYork ' 

JlyZ nTZ'* 

The ftptiniJSD1 of ^ *nthor appears at every 
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point when* be sums up the achievements of man. His start]point is 
universal, which enables lum to see the defects and merits of the 
various stages of man s growth. Chapter Sttin, on East and West, 
is particularly interesting. The early pre-history of mankind is sketched 
with great imagination, though it could not be supposed tlurt all 
details would approve themselves, as, for example, the sketch 
of religions evolution could be disputed. The Ijook is full of a broad 
humanitarian spirit, which seeks to make use of all progress to further 
pogress; and the abundant optimism is based upon the essentially 
optimistic Zoronstrian attitude to life. The subject-matter is naturally 
familiar and is not perhaps treated profoundly, hut the massing of 
details has a great effect. Progress is traced lo the present time and 
becomes the basis of further expectation, though the grim chapter on 
war is perhaps ftbghtly sensational. There is a discussion of the difficult 
question of the colour bias with the firm belief that colour should be 
no bar to equality. Dr. Dhatta's works are well known, and this book 
forms a most interesting continuation. It is of value to have this 
impartial survey from an Eastern scholar. 

H. W. B. 


J. Mask wart : A Cat alou ue or the Provincial Capitals or 
Eransiiahr. Ed, by G. Messina. pp. 120. Analecta Oriental®, 
cotnmentut tones scientificae de rebus orieiitis antiqui cura 
Pontificti Iustituti Biblid editae. No. 3, Home, 1031. 

It is » matter for congratulation that this important work from 
the papers of the late Professor Mark wart should have Wen published 
The subject was peculiarly Markwart s own. It has been fortunate, 
too, in its editor, Professor Messina, who has here followed the precedent 
of Ids edition of Markwart s Gitttia UUavati in publishing this work 
also in hand-written form. The language chosen was English, which 
necessarily involved the author in difficulties, though the meaning b 
not often obscured by linguistic nnrertailitv. 

The importance of this short Puhlavi text has long Ix-cn recognized, 
and earlier editions and translations were given by Bloc hr t and 
Jamasp-Asaim. Markwarts wonderful familiarity with the 
geographical works of Greeks, Romans, Byzantines. Syrians. 
Armenians, Arabs, and Persians, enabled him to explain many 
ol»>ciiritii‘H in a text which lias suffered in an especial degree from 
scribal errors, inevitable in a list of foreign names. 
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1 hi Wili itt excellently nrriingcd. lie are offered first the text in 
tlic Pa fi lav i character, with an elaborate transcription facing it in a 
second column. Below j* given the translation. The larger part, 
however, is occupied by the commentary, p, 24 ff. Here Markwart 
hns heaped up information on all the places in the catalogue, supplying 
the many and various forms of the names and also reproducing 
abundantly the old local traditions recorded in early books, Syriac, 
Arabic, and Persian, ft could not be expected that the translation 
should be perfect in every respect. Thus, for example, in $ 119, penzan 
IS almost certainly a patronymic before which a name has dropped out 
Nor arc the translations from Pahlavi Texts given in the commentin' 
always right, m particular, on p. GQ, the translation of llahman 
Vast ID, is seriously wrong, with the almost grotesque Gayoptilt. 
is SuflSik, that is “ Ugdian ", as rightly given in the Pazaml 
Etymologies of proper names in which llarkwart alwavs indulged 
fm-b- are not wanting here, too, some being of the most doubtful kind 
There m much very disputable matter in this book, hut the wealth 
of important information is too great to allow these le® sound 
judgments to affect the value of the work. It should receive a verV 
hearty welcome among Iranian scholars. 1 

H. W. B. 


° °V. S - V °f / r ATi!rarpA ftUs dem P^i^hen aheraotrt 

uiid crlautert Von H Kia E wst ADfiB .| KAHSCHiHIt m 

Onentahschcr Zeitsehriftenverlag « Iranschiihr ” fl rn b H ' 

Berlin-Steglit*. 1930. 1 

M / K «»™>«l>-li-lr. nlr K5ht h„ x,.|«,ri „„ (l „. aml , . 

numb, . ,|k, On,bn, „| Z»m,I,^, h , t[ 

mubne ke* '»». in wn,” comprub.u.il*, „ , ,, „,J 

. . b „|i s i„„. Hi. pin,, b-™ to „ 

tliese verses in the order which seems to him t, i i , , , 1 

-i— <■> u..bubiT: ; P ,™x “* r * h « 

“ J l»u Wnn bampliM „ tbe „,„b £ „|J J ^ 

rarely satisfies anyone hut himself Tha v ‘ I re (lfrt ‘ Il ^ r 

of the World-soul and its , rr - , , , T1|G Limt>nt 

based on \W » 1 .1 T‘ ' ami 'Irfivrrer *. This is 

attempt to interpret Zarathusht '■ ^ * e liav * ,iefore an 

ways of thinking This is of eourT " J ' 1 *** ** t0 5Ult m(xlern 
. f eflUfBe - a way of treating ancient 
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documents which *ms aiwavs to provide great satis faction to the 
interpreter. It requires great caution to discover what an ancient 
author actually meant and it is obviously easier to suppose he meant 
what the interpreter wishes. If we add a conviction that the ancient 
author must have meant, certain tilings, it is rarely hard to find them. 

Yasua 29 is here interpreted in terms of a World-soul, a meaning 
which may he said to be certainly not intended by Zurathuahtm, nor 
is it the view held by the earlier (Sasani&n) Zornastriiins, 

The author has had before him Poare Dsoud’s translation into 
Persian, from the German of Bnrtholoma;. But the translation offered 
is not to be taken as a close rendering. Yam* ]« <p, H) j fl given 
as : “ 0 Ahura Mazda, die Weltscdr klagt vor Deinem Tliron und 
fragt - . < . which corresponds to xsmaibyii umJ gsrah/d. Yasna 50, 
la (not 51,1), p. 77, is " Kaun meine Seek nnch dem Tode nuf Schuta 
lioffen T’ in the original: to mol urvS isHdu/a atnnho. 

Each chapter is preceded by an introduction in which the author 
has interpreted the verses according to bis view of Zarathushtrs's 
teaching 

It is interesting to note this interest in things Zoroastrian, which 
appears, too, in the poems of Pourc Daoud. There is much in the ('fat hits 
to attract attention and the task of interpreting them is far from 
finished, 

H, W. Bailey, 


The Rubaiyat of Heart's Deuqkt, and other Poems ofHafiz-ud- 
Dees Mahomed Isfahan!. Translated, from the Persian by 
Maurice P. Hanley. London : Luzac & Go., n.d, 3#. tid. 

The translation of Persian into English verse, reproducing the sense 
and preserving the spirit, of the original, is no easy task, and this 
small volume appears to lie a first attempt, The verse la at times 
pleasing, and reproduces the spirit of Persian erotic verse ; at times 
it descends nearly to the level of doggerel, and the verses, though not 
pretending to be vm Ubres, do not always scan. For instance, the 
last verse of the third stanza on page 26 will not scan unless *' firefly ” 
be converted into a trisyllable, which is hardly permissible, the first 
verse of the last stanza on page 19 will not scan unless the name 
Muhammad be wrongly accented, the first verse of the second stanza 
on page 32 will not scan without on awkward elision, the thin! verse 
of the thin! stanza on page 35 will not scan unless the word “ gazelle ” 
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Dr. Siassi. though a To rsian. I™ been long employed in the French 

****** ftt Tetra ^ to view, on the relations of his country with 
foreign powers should not have been tinned with *h i • ' i 

%**:■ f «<-» s: 

> treaty boand to .ml Persia in arms in her war with Rossi* m lf e>5 
the suggestion that the British Legation at Teh™ if .1 

^ 1* “ tbat Bntoin ' ^ t^ssiss 

to gain greater polities! or econTl ^ Z ^ *!T 

® e, ^ ea te J ,Jst L ' om rnents on British policy in Pe Jia^^d B vi" 
readers, at least, will not madilv bf^nthJt\ m i BntlsL 

imperilled their trade in Petri* !jy Lrin~ aJ d " I *f** r 

tribes. The author of such a slander d " n predatory 

cont rol of the anna traffic in the Persian Gulf. * * ** 

The account of the reactions of the Pertain« i 

religion which was forced upon them and^th 

"“*?*■ •* *""p~ M«. „» rL^r"‘“,' “ 

and informative, hut the author f a ,lv . interesting 

progress of railway construction in Persia. ' rt ‘" nrl]in * ' hft 

Wolsklev n MCi 

Jeasj- Baptiste Taym*. Vottao es En Peh , f „., 

DE CE ^VAtME, public jHi r Paat . . pj ' ** DSSCBItTtOK 

Voyages et Dftoxivr rtcs tueAiv . P®' ® s l- Collection 

TW... fc „„ ,, wl ^ <W ~- ** 

J-«. Tavttairr who brtw*u 1632 m d T“* 1 * ta "“« «* 
nml iRquosted ,| le c0 , f , . * ‘ ™*« i P,t ”» »« tin™ 

•Sulaimiin. 7 k™*, W w W. AM*. I, 

Umnlln, hut Items lik. the Itlcler a x,,|„. r FI Kr ’‘' t r0,1,f tmpor«ry 
be urn, „ cxeellen, „n .T“' “* * fe «"' J*«* 

behind the scenes. fainted with what was parsing 

Tin- Safavid epoch is still verv Htth. L-n, . i- 
the great chronicle of Shah ‘Abbaal whirl ■"*"■ , fc ‘ vea the ‘-‘fW-drd. 
has never been duly en>]oited by the } 1,111,0 of information, 

»* «* on, y l-ible when £££ * ** ^ 

aide with the works of the whole idcinT^T ^ ^ **«•^ along- 
wbu v»i,«| Pent. i„ a, MvenhMa « l0 T“ •“**» 

ft gra&t me.iHur.' uttributabloto'th^^ubwnee * he “ “ 

of a modern edition of hia 
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\ oyage*, comparable to the one Langlfcs gave of Chardin (10 volumes 

Paris, 1811 ), 

Hie present handsome volume is an attempt at repairing this 
omission. It is very well printed and adorned with thirty-eight con¬ 
temporary illustrations, It Is a matter for regret, however, that the booh 
does not give a complete text of Tavernier, containing as it does only 
Boolra iv (leas five chapters on the Armenians) and v 

As ib known. Book i contains l he description of the roads from Paris 
to Isfahan, through the northern provinces of Turkey ; Book Li, 
ditto, through the southern provinces of Turkey; Boot iii, dit to' 
t hrough the northern provinces of Europe, with a description of the 
Caspian provinces. 

Voltaire was very unjust to Tavernier when lie wrote about liim : 
<iuil napprend guere qu'A commit re Ics graiides routes et les 
dkuiants." Our standards have considerably dunged and we now 
think that perhaps the omitted part of Taverniers travels is 
particularly .interesting. Precisely as an explorer he had more merits 
than even Chardin, who gives unoomparably fewer march-routes. To 
quote mi example, Tavernier was the first European who visited 
Persian Kurdistan and its capital .Senna {.Wire, as he calls it in his 
usual phonetically imperfect wav). 

The editor lias well done to add in footnotes some of the passages 
of the omitted part to which Tavernier alludes in Books iv and v, 
but it would be highly desirable to possess a full test of those books in 
another additional volume; in the complete edition of lfi9^ r the text 
edited now forms 2(J5 pages, and the part omitted m pages. 

It its regrettable that such important texts on an Oriental country 
are edited without the help of an Orientalist. One cannot respect such 
mistakes as Xeozonse (p. 279, instead of AWfcr "New Year”}, 
riiutt |p. 280 , instead of tchSdUa), Jkgdat <p. 282, Instead of ioddji 
Antichrist ), etc,, etc., so as to leave them without corrections, lie 
it only in footnotes. 

V". AIimihsky. 


La Prose Arabs ad I V* Siecle db l E^oire. Par Zaki Mubarar. 
pp. 288. Paris: Itnisonneove, 1931. 50 fcs. 

The name and work of Dr, Muhammad Zakl Mubarak is by no 
means unfamiliar to those who have interested themselves in the 
recent output of Arabic literary criticism. A pupil of Dr, Tiihfi Husain. 
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tie has inherited the Jatter T s independence of judgment and audadtv 
in face of conservative opinion, hu, has struck ollt a | onp ncw ^ of 
his own and does not hesitate to criticize upon occasion the methods 
and conclusions of his teacher, His earlier studies were maini y directed 
to specific problems, extending from his doctoral dissertation on the 
ethics of nbtihazzali {Al-AltMdq 'inia'l-Ghatati, published in Hh^} 
to the love-poetry of Umar h. Abl Habra [I/„bb ibn n in Hahla 
yhsruhu, As-fsuhah Press, n.d.), but in the most ambitious nf his 
Arabic writings hitherto, al-Mw&am bairn,' sh-Shu'nrf, (Mmitataf 
and Mm [attain ft«, Cairo, n.d. (1938]}, Ins exposition of the principles 
o poetic criticism ranges over the entire field of Arabic poetry, 
Meanwhile, lie had undertaken an edition of the Ztihr a I- Uab of 
nHlusri of Qairawan, which inspired him to take up the literate of 
the fourth,tenth century as the subject of his researches for the 

doctorate of the Untvemty of Paris, of which the present volume is 
trie outcome, 

TLb *krt, ef Egyptian and athe, ArabUn^nknu tohalan. 

T" ,i * lat8 “ <*» investigation of the many preblems 
of dona,on and tori,aval Aral* litoretnre is . Wo whW] 

»onot bo too ranch encoamgd. They bring to the toak, finc„„, ol 
«,.« hotio M.ng aatl » immediacy of Jjnpd.* rtw , 

‘- v Blftel «< E “~!W al „l thereby thev 

«r,toto. These ijualdi rations »r. Znkl Mubtak ja, f „|| 
”*"• end the ...tetanding ^ ^ 

psych,, logics I eharactematran which he given of the priBcip .| , “ 

tig,iron of the century. It ietnia that not ■]] of them areof equal valae^ 
in tome instances (e.g. hi. account, „| ] b „ p™, ,L '! 
one feels that the writer lacks that etenmt * , Nubata) 

which should put him in lull sympathy with ti T * rep * ctive 

them teith the dettched intoJ^Ih ' “ <l “ ta,ki »* “ 

*"T . 

on these occasions is itself the bent tribute t, tl ■ , tfI P eriE ' nc * 
realism of tie majority ol his 1 ^ “T* ■***“■ 

•*—*-> a ,iUSwJlt; f'-* “Tf - f 

Agtem of Abu’L'Famj ftliuch r ^emokis brief study of tie 

the condosicma of Dr. yaha Bnpam ltr [ - rLnK ' flt Bot invalidate 

™ *» native vric l toT' ' TT* *• *** 


demam I nf the hook an equal standard in appl^H i ^ T* * 
to its subject. It lacks the ,i; ■ c PPIJ u a foreign technique 

I k. ^ *“ -*■!** » nr* aeenttotned in 
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works of this kind, and tin Its between the methods of the text*book 
and the informal eauseric. Wert it the work of an orientalist, one would 
Ik 1 entitled, to Criticize its vagueness in general statement, its looseness 
of texture, its imprecision in points of detail, and transcription, and 
the presence of such rapid and superficial summaries as that devoted 
to the development of the mtijamal literature on pp, 93 4. But there 
is one criticism which must be more seriously pressed. One of the 
TRAirt features of the book is a strung theorizing tendency—not in 
itself a matter for blame, providing that the theorizing is based upon 
a thorough survey of the facts, It Is this whieh to the reviewer some* 
times appears open to doubt, more especially in a matter to the 
discussion of which Dr. Zaki Mubarak attaches, perhaps, undue 
importance, namely the existence of a pre-Islamic Arabic prose 
literature. His arguments in favour of this are weakened by the failure 
to discriminate between prose literature and rhetoric, and for that 
matter between rhetoric itself and the learned study of rhetoric. Even 
the mainstay of his argument—the Qur an—by its style and the history 
of its redaction disproves rather than supports hi a contention, while. 
AS another Egyptian critic, al-Aqqad, has pointed out, Arabic 
literary style never lost the marks of its rhetorical origin. T>r, Zaki 
Mubarak carries this theoretical tendency even into details, as when he 
remarks (p. (it) that the greater part of the poetry of Ibn al-Mtftazz 
nnist have |*rished, since the remaining “ fragments " do not hear 
out his great reputation. 

On the Other hand, his analysis of the character and general 
motives of fourth century prose as a whole, and of special aspects of 
it in detail, is excellent, Of special interest are the sections which he 
devotes to investigating the origin of the nutquHm, The generative 
influence of ]bn Du raid’s AkmUtti is well brought out, hut it is open to 
question whether Ibn Duraid is for that reason to be credited with the 
invention of the ttajwna. After all, the characteristic feature of the 
HtqSmat is their uniform setting; here, ns elsewhere, n new genre has 
liecn created, not by invention ex turn, but by the artistic concentration 
of earlier literary motives in a fixed framework, and this seems 
undoubtedly to have been due to Bad! 1 Rfl-Zamfm. But why. when 
space is so generous[y allotted to others, have the Ikhwaii as-ijafu 
lieen dismissed with a bare half-dozen lilies f 

Finally, Dr. Zakt Mubarak lias taken some liberties in his trans¬ 
lations, doubtless with the exedient intention of preserving their vivid 
quality. But on occasion the looseness goes too far and mutilates the 
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sensitf. To take out* or two examples : on p. 173, “ preserve our self- 
«*pect {fan mtjufiam) is rendered by "Adaire notre visage ”, and, 
on p. 177, the omission of ah “ only T ’ in the jusajige quoted from the 
,T/m ifSbamt of at-Tauhidl weakens very conatdembJy the force of the 
writer s observation. Similarly, on p. 130, at-TauhTdt is represented 
us declaring that Ibn ‘Abbld and Iltn al-'Amld lisve no equals « parmi 
les fcrivaina de cette Opaque " j in the original text, however, the 
remark is in the much less sweeping form : “ amongst all those who 
have served the Jllus and Daijamites as secretaries (jE jamVi 
bitiibit hi jili mul-tiailami) down to this time V. 

H, A, R. a. 


pp. -23d. 


La Vie dx Harolt^al-R aschid. Par Gaurtel Audisio. 

Paris : Libra me Gallimund, 1930. 15 francs. 

Hakuxt l-Rashid and Charles the Great. % F, W, Buckler, 
M.A, pp. viii + 64. Cambridge, Mass,. 1931. 53 . 25 , 

M. Audisio has gone to good original sources for his study of Harun 
wtueh appears in the series of «Vies des bounties illustWs ’ The 
historical basis is therefore sound on the whole, and his argumentation 
and presentment of the historical events of Hama's reign have a real 
value. It is the mow necessary to make this clear since it might 
otherwise be overlooked owing to the authors preoccupation with the 
picturesque The romantic colouring of the background, obtained 
by exaggera mg more especially the economic and artistic culture or 
the period, has had the result that the historical figure of Harun is 
enveloped in an Arabian-Nights-like glamour and bis personality 

o say, tins idealization has more than orn* curried the author off Ins 
**’ m k ; — rts that the Arabs “ could, if tbev a,J ^ 
have anticipated 1453 twenty times", and no small dumber of * 
statements and Ins portraits of other chamutem in the r 
equally open to question. h hUsry w,,e 

““—* »• «—« ^, h ,i tsc 
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was cine to the Carolingkiuj ami the Popes with the object of forming 
a Franco-Papa [-Muslim alliance against the Byzantine Emperors and 
the Umajysds of Spain; (2) that for the furtherance of their 
operations in Spain. Pippin and Charles sought and obtained formal 
authorization from the Caliphs to act as their deputies in the West: 
(-1) that Charles, on the pretext of eliminating Byzantine influence 
from the Holy Places, was invested with the governorship of Jerusalem, 
which was, however, exercised on Ids behalf by the Caliph : (4) that 
in consequence of these appointments the status of Charles became 
that of a feudal vassal of Harun. 

Direct evidence in support of each or any of these four theses is 
scarcely to he found, but Professor Buckler has been able to put 
together a very ingenious chain of arguments as a result of his thorough 
scrutiny of the western sources- Since these, unfortunately, are the 
only sources, it must be left to the medievalists to decide whether 
the indirect evidence on which he relics is sufficient to hear the weight 
of his conclusions; the first of them, at least, seems to be well 
established. When, however, he appeals to Arabic sources to supply 
confirmatory material for the remaining three, lie is on exceedingly 
dangerous ground. To cite as “ evidence ** for the second a romantic 
novel published in 1688 can only be called a singular lapse of judgment, 
Nor is the case much better in regard to the third. The argument 
that Charles was recognized as wifi (the hook always has ,m/T-a 
rather different thing !) of Jerusalem rests upon the meaning and value 
to be attached to the gift from the Patriarch of the “ claves civitatis 
et mentis cum vexilio ", while the other sources explicitly refer to 
jurisdiction over the Sanctuary only. 

However that may be, the suggestion that Charles was actually 
invested with the am irate of Spain and the mUSyat of Jerusalem— 
already at that time a Muslim Holy Place—seems to verge on the 
fantastic. The attempt to justify it by dragging in Mi ward! fln d hj s 
" imd ™ t of conquest " is totally irrelevant. There is no question of 
<■011 quest in the ease, and that this office may devolve on a non- 
Mu.dim is An addition of PtefesHOr Buckler's own, to which the 
exposition of Mawardi lends no countenance. The claim that Ms ward i 
represents " contemporary legal opinion " on the ground that, he 
belonged to the school of Shiifi’T is one which no student of [slam would 
admit. 

Ax regards the fourth thesis, it is indeed possible that the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphs should have regarded Charles ns a vassal, but whether liis 
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acceptance of their “friendship” and gifts of robes “implied the 
acknowledgment of that suzerainty » is another matter. Throughout 
the book, indeed, Professor Buckler is a little too preoccupied with 
theoretical questions of vassalage and suzerainty. The constant 
insistence on the claim of the Abhasids to overlordship of the Byzantine 
Emperors (pp. Id, 14. 22) rests upon a forcing of the meaning of 
"obedience ’ in a fourteenth century compilation and the mistaken 
view that the exaction of a tribute for a specified term of years “ was 
apparently regarded as a mark of vassaldom by the Abhasids ”, 
whereas the Muslim jurists dearly regard it as a price paid for an 

Bysmtlne^ ^ ***** *“* ,or t4e time Aether Muslim or 

So ; on the whole it appears to me that M. Audios rendering 
of the negotiations, ■ romanced - and jesting though it be. gets much 
closer to the spirit of Baghdad “ En somme. se difc Harnun, ce Karl# 
“ mmtere^ pas autremrnt. mais on pent ki dormer quefouea 

,tC ‘ ,U| *«■«■» Petite radeaux . . 

h .1 K quelques petit* eadeaux. pour Ini q* a I habitude 

des splemlcura orumtah* 1 Une bet* k treiupe, queues chiffons, 
mw F m|„lc. Misses! Et 1’on comprendmit fort bien que ^ 
“ T se •** chroniqueurs arabc* qui ^ ivaienfc UJ1 

mode pins tarrl. Mats dans une Europe pen fastmj, voita oTvZ 
lea plus fabuleux t*«* Oolcondo et qui fait travail]* 1,. ci«| 

H. A. R. G. 

*x!tr»zsr - c ~-- * 

1930, 12 fnuies. ' triS1 Ma “ onaeo Ve Fibres, 

facts and dates, feature, 8 ™^ etneat •***- The 

A conH ^ particulars of 

^ average vStor ^Z Z " ^ M 

find elsewhere. h 0>n 01 % w 'th difficulty 

__ H. A. R. G. 

A History of Sraxish CrvitiZATiov n- i> 

by J, B.Thk.vi). pp. xx + m T | AFA !J Aitamira 

n , J ^ ■ London; Constable I &!to o i „■ 

ont ,,po " 
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tlii.4 place, however, it falls to deal only with portions of the fifth and 
sixth chapters, which relate to the place ol the Spanish Muslims and 
of Muslim culture in the development of Spain, If for the historian of 
Spain the thrusting of a .Muslim political system into a Latin Christian 
ambience raises difficulties enough, how much more must the toter- 
veation of Arabic culture trouble the historian of Spanish civilization! 
Former writers have viewed the Islamic element as an intrusion 
to be minimized or ignored, and it is a conspicuous merit of Professor 
Altamira's booh in these chapters that he rejects this attitude. The 
cultural achievements of the Spanish Muslims and Jews arc given 
full recognition and their contribution to the growth of a national 
Spanish culture in the lAtcr .Middle Ages is duly noted. Yet one misses 
something—something that may be summed up by saving that the 
author speaks always of Spanish Muslims, never of Muslim Spaniards 
In neglecting the interaction between Muslim Spain and the Eastern 
Muslim world. Professor Altumirn also overlooks the distinctively 
“ national " characteristics of the Muslim community in Spain. 
This in turn brings out the defect* of the method which constitutes 
the special strength of his book, namely the insistence on material 
cultural facts. Just as in dealing with the Romans and with 
Christianity he passes over in silence their effects upon the character 
of the Spanish people, so here lie lays a like emphasis on the purely 
externa! elements of culture transmitted by the Spanish Muslims, to 
the exclusion of any deeper and more enduring impress. This aspect 
of Spanish civilization is simply left on one side, and even in the 
admirable bibliographical appendix Is entirely omitted. 

The paragraphs devoted to the culture of the Spanish Muslims are, 
for the rest, models of lucid compression. There are, however, one 
or two errors in Arabic terms which might be put right. The council 
of state was not termed vuiskuvm hut ukum ; the word >nuxhu<ir, 
properly the location of the council, was sometimes employed by 
inetethesis for shiira. hence the Spanish «t«msr. The term given for 
police officer, mustamf t is an impossible formation in Arable and 
perhaps stands for muh'atib. The Mutmt/a' (which means “ The 
Levelled Path ’J is not the most copious work on Mfilikite Sunna, 
but the first authoritative statement of it, To render Almomvids 
by ‘ The Marabouts " is misleading, in view of the modern associations 
of the term, which should rather have been brought into relation with 
the meaning of ribat as explained on p, 49. It need only |>c added 
that the translation and editing alike are in keeping with the out¬ 
standing quality of the book, u i h p 
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accepts net of their friendship “ and gifts of robes “ implied the 
acknowledgment of that suzerainty M is another matter. Throughout 
the book, indeed. Professor Buckler is a little too preoccupied"with 
theoretical questions of vassalage and suzerainty. The constant 
insistence on the claim of the Abbasids to overlordship of the Byzantine 
Emperor* (pp. 10, 14, 32) rests upon « forcing of the meaning of 
obedience in a fourteenth century compilation and the mistaken 
new that the exaction of a tribute for a specified term of years “ was 
apparently regarded as a murk of vasssldom by the Abbasids ”, 
wherea* the Muslim jurists clearly regard it as a price paid for an 

armist.ee by the weaker side for the time being, whether Muslim or 
Byzantine 

No: ■■n th, .hole it »pp™„ fct M AoaW „„»**„ 

It ,!,T -T ;rrr*" “ d *■*■* *»«* ■* **• 

d " CT ** »S*W. " E„ wnm.,. « m ir , 1Ioun „ K „ k 

“ mmttta* p« «•««., Mini, on pc,,, u . 

nr*", °” f ™ *■*!» P«it- t»W . . 

h. ,1 fit fet,U «d«„. Qu'c 5 .-« ,„ ut lui , r]|1|bi( 

z tsrzrfi M,e 4 ■—* <n«¥“ «'»«**■ 

*” ^ ■ 1 Et '« “>®p™dait fort No. tMm i 

. I plus tunl. Malt dun. tutu fcuropc p,„ fMt „ voUil ■ 

m l»i. tr.TB.ller k. 
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this place, however, it falls to deal only with portions of the fifth and 
sixth chapters, which relate to the place of the Spanish Muslims and 
of Muslim culture in the development of Spain, If for the historian of 
Spain the thrusting of a Muslim political system into a Latin Christian 
ambience raises difficulties enough, how much more must the inter* 
mention of Arabic culture trouble the historian of Spanish civilization! 
Former writers* have viewed the Islamic element as an intrusion 
to be minimized or ignored, and it is a conspicuous merit of Professor 
A Ira mini's hook in these chapters that he rejects this. attitude. The 
cultural achievements of the Spanish Muslims and Jews are given 
full recognition and their contribution to the growth of a national 
Spanish culture in the later Middle Ages is duly noted. Vet one misses 
something—something that may be summed up by saying that the 
author speaks always of Spanish Muslims, never of Muslim Spaniards. 
Tn neglecting the interaction between Muslim Spain and the Eastern 
Muslim world. ]>rofessor Altunin also overlooks the distinctively 
national characteristics of the Muslim community in Spain. 
This in turn brings out the defects of the method which constitutes 
the special strength of his Iwok, namely the insistence on material 
cultural facts. Just as in dealing with the Romans and with 
Christianity he passes over in silence their effects upon the character 
of the Spanish people, so here he lays a like emphasis on the purely 
external elements of culture transmitted by the Spanish Muslims, to 
the exclusion of any deejier and more enduring impress. This aspect 
of Spanish civilization is simply left on one side, and even in the 
admirable bibliographical appendix is entirely omitted. 

The paragraphs devoted to the culture of the Spanish Muslims are, 
for the rest, models of lucid compression. There are, however, one 
or two errors in Arabic terms which might be put right. The council 
of state was not termed flt tuhteSra but .dram ; tb# word mtshwttr, 
properly the location of the council, was sometimes employed by 
metathesis for shura, hence the Spanish mentnr. The term given for 
police officer, mustttsiif, is an impossible formation in Arabic and 
perhaps stands for wuh'ttsib. The Minmtta' (which means "The 
levelled Path ") is not the most copious work on Malikite Suirna, 
but the first authoritative statement of it. To render Almoravid* 
bv The Marabouts " is misleading, in view of the modem associations 
of the term, which should rather have been brought into relation with 
the meaning of ribnt as explained on p. 4 ( J. It need only be added 
that the translation and editing alike are in keeping with the out- 

standing quality of the book. H \ u o 
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Arabia. By H. Sr. J. B. Philby. pp , xi + m, London : Ernest 

Beiui. 1930, 15,. 

Mr. PKiibv'a volume on Arabia in the “Modem World" series 
piv<* for the first time a connected and detailed account of Arabian 
bsuiry from the rise of the Wahhabi movement, The souses which 
he ^ utilized arc of unequal value, though periwpa the best that were 
available without nee** to the archives of the various states concerned. 
h>r the early decades he has summarized the contemporary chronicle 

„ 1 m G1 “™ S “ 1 (of whltk tkl ‘ r '‘ is an excellent MS. in the British 
Museum Add 23345). with its continuation by Ibn Bid*. The 
bistort of the latter half of the nineteenth centurv baa been compiled 

^ T'T ,n T' ak inChHlillK tk ’ of Boughtv and 

- T T " ° pf riihK ° f tlie ^the present King, 

throf l ti ,11V °i ,T*“**'““ at *”* sometimes 

v7 7*7 AMhEc hisr0r >' of ** ^.«lv published 

Mr. Amm^hanl (Ta rtkh Najd Mth, Bairnt, 1S2SJ. down to the 

point where he J* able to draw upon his own first-hand knowledge 

b A ] 'Tt“ ° f Wllbybr Ma ™» ^‘uld naturally give the 
book a Wahhabi tinge, even were it not accentuated by the author's 

mu. Wnmgs m that direction. But the importance of the Wahhabi 
movement for the modem history of Arabia is so great that tin. 
™ly detracts from its va, UP . except (or a tendency to d prl e 

-fc * - 

h certain unreality to the monotln^^ T *7 

Among the points tl.ua overlooked are, for 77 7' 

factors which contributed to the weaken in j ^ 1 W r;Cononl ’ c 
Wahhabi empire and the part p^tf I 7^" * th * ** 
Canal b the recovery of lhuS7 ° peDm * of the .Suez 

«..! .on*,,,,™, -w:... J, , » Weston Ar.bis 

tie «ti re .. 8t “'«™ «> «ta«d it over 

Mr Philb^^tibT;' *„t !,» " * "*'7“' '* * impos.iblf to hold 
as good as non existent. |,r. |' i . ? <T 1 ° fl problems is 

sources much as he found them. *The''Jfffi* £* St * t J? ,ents of *“ 
lie illustrated from the furt rl cu tie * ^ task niav 

»•»•* -e-SJUtissrrr “ ,in8 T‘ t *•—- 

ricjuentlj at variance with the semi-official 
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mrram-e Babwquently Polished La the Meccan journal Umm al^, tr S 
Bm Although his survey may not answer all the questions we should 
““ L to put on tlie moderU to* 0 *? of Arabia, it is exceedingly welcome, 
Wt 1 ** a iirst stc P tow * r<lfl * conspicuous gap, and as a foretaste 
of that magnum opus which he hopefully foreshadows in the Preface. 

H. A. R. G. 

Der , 1 ^ DES «-Sa»ad'« ibn 1 Adija‘. Translated and annotated 
by Joachim W. Hdisghbero. M&noircs do la Commission 
orientaliste, Nr, 13. pp. x + 85. Cracow : Polish Academy Ifli? 

The primary object of Dr. Hirschberg’a publication appeal to bo 
exegeticul rather than literary, i.e. to serve as a contribution to the 
problem of the background and sources of the Qur’an. The view which 
he puts forward is that Muhammad's knowledge of biblical history, 
eschatology, and so forth was derived from the religious poetry of 
Arabian Jews (“da es ja waluwcheinlich 1st, dass M. alle seine Bibel- 
mid Agadakenntnisse aiis solcheu Gcdicbten gcachopft hat *’ p i 5 > 
and accepting the poems attributed to as-Samaual, the Jewish 
shaikh of Taima in the middle of the sixth century, genuine remains 

of thia P re_IaTfimic **' 8 ™ poetry, he ilkta 1 »t« and expands the 
religious allusions which they contain with a wealth of citation from 
Ifaggadxc sources. The value of this collection of materials is very 
great, and they undoubtedly support the view "that the Jews of 
Arabia Were welt at home in the Bible and Rabbinic literature ” 

(p. 20). On the other hand, it cannot be said that they are strong 
enough to carry tl.e weight of his conclusions, especially flS hil 
arguments as to the authorship and date of the religious poems, and 
their independence of the Qur’an, are unconvincing. For the full 
discussion of these issues it may be permitted to call attention here to 
the dlunuiiuting investigation published by Professor Levi della Vida, 
m the JWiwftt fagli St«di OrimtaU (xiii, 53-72), in which he confirms 
the accepted view that they are post-Ishmic. though preserving 
indications of their Jewish origin. The somewhat numerous 
inaccuracies in Dr. Hirsch berg’s translations have been corrected in 
no appendix by Professor Kowalski. H. A. R, § 


Tun Travels or Marco Pou>. Translated from the text of L. F 
Benedetto by Aldo RtCCI. pp, xviii + MO. London; Routled^ 
(The Broadway Travellers), 1931 , 

Editions of Marco Polo follow on one another’s heels in such variety 
of get~u P and range of price, that it may cause some surprise to find 

VOL, Tt* * JUST 3 r 

52 
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so hackneyed a classic in the fastidious company of Broadway 
Travellers, But to alt who have ever dipped into the “ irksome 
detail ” of Yule's classification of Polian texts and have followed up, 
however cursorily, more recent investigations into the MS S, , this 
edition is somethin); a great deal more than a mere reprint, more even 
than a new edition of " Yule ,T . To have brought “ Benedetto " at 
last within the range and comprehension of everyone is an achievement 
worthy of the series. Professor Benedetto’s great edition, based upon 
the famous Paris " Geographic Text ” and carefully collated with all 
other early versions (including some hitherto unknown), is probably 
the nearest approach to Marco Polo's own narrative which we are 
ever likely to (jet, unless some MS, of the lost prototype itself should 
h,. discovered. Nor is this a mat ter for congratulation to bibliophiles 
only, for this text itself reads better in every way than those of Marco s 
later editors and revisers, including even Yule : it is fuller more 
direct, and much more natural. Moreover, it prints the whole of Mareo 
Polo, without the abridgments and suppressions {particularly of 
the later chapters), which nearly all Ins editors have been tempted -and 
haw succumbed to the temptation to make; and, as Sir Deni™ 
K °“ ’ Jls °“t it' his Introduction, it contains a number of 

migrant additional chapters derives! from the recently recovered 
Vernon represented bv MS. 41 z'\ 


It .. .b»d».ly Cl«r thot tawfcrth tho* who with to 

** oh««i *.*..* Mc 

. . m th, onffMl i„ thi. version. (WiderotioM 

of t™, h.„, „n , 1 ,, 0(ll „ h d 

»' «oto nod mops, h.4, „„ i„ Z 

onotiabctory position „( requirin,, t „ „„ Y|l]p , K 

F “T"’* Ei “ b «“»" w— <« 4 T 2 

■ Sl 'D»«w«i Kmototed iM«, homw i* 

..... .xrc - f 

‘-A- .«tio t oo, 

dissociated f m „i *i,. * , , The painting cannot be 

h»v, com, «»ight Z *«• 

g out of an illummated oriental manuscript. 

H. A. R. Gtiis, 
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MaS'UEL DE c£njUL0G1E ET HE CHRONULOGIE POUR 1,'HISTOIRE IpE 

l‘Islam, Pur E. de Z Aim a UR. Fo],, pp. 368, 20 tableaux 
g£n&t|ngiqucs, 5 carted, Hanovre. 1927, 

Mr, S. Lane Poole's famous work The Mohatnwaduv Dynasties, the 
only one 1 to come into range with the present book, was published first 
in 1891 and for over thirty vea rs enjoyed an uncoil tested and well- 
merited authority, but when a few years ago it w i us photographically 
reproduced : everybody felt that further progress of historical 
researches was greatly hampered by the absence of an abstract, 
completing Mr. La tie Poole's information by data ascertained since 
1891, This has now been done by tile eminent Viennese numismatist 
Dr. Zambnur. 

H is boo k rep resen tsn t reme udons amoun t of work. Its i nd ex con - 
tains fj.tHjH3 names, to say nothing of as many more mentioned only in 
the charts of the second part. Tht .1 fohtttninadan Dynasties enumerates 
US houses of Moslem rulers. The Manuel counts 283 of them and, 
under each heading, introduces numerous new det ail a, Even under 
the ‘Abbasid caliphs, their exact titles and dates of accession (month 
and day) greatly enhance tin' value of the table. Most useful tire the 
lists of the vaxlrs to the caliphs (pp, 6-9) and to the Ottoman Sultans 
(pp, 161-6), as well as the lists of the governors of such cities as 
Mekka. Damascus. Baghdad, Kayy, Xishapftr, etc. Useful, too. will 
be Dr, Zambaur s short bibliographical notes, often reminding of the 
existence of some numismatic articles apt to be overlooked even by 
specialists. Equally welcome are tie' particular signs showing that 
there are coins or inscriptions extant of the given prince. 

The author says that at the basis of the Afanitel lies a translation 
of I bn al-Athlr s History which he made for his own, use while pursuing 
his numismatic studies, Ho could not- evidently enter into the 
discussion of discrepancies of dates given by different author*. Jn 
the present state of our sources, Dr. Zandtaur's book had to lie or not 
to be. It could not replace monographic studies of a host of specialists; 
it laid to depend on their results, when available, and to reserve final 
judgment, when such researches art* non-existent, However a 

1 Tinibgh it wtni hi be unjust not tv mention the nuent-rrmn and wrv detajlrd 
ehirla in Justi's hjni.h,* Ximenbveh. ISM, pp, **MW, which Here worked oat 
indepqDdntJl. 

1 Utifartnpately we n without the additions and currcctiQR# made bv Barthold 
in hie kua&tnn trims Ut ion oi it {Si. Petwburp. ]«»£*)„ 
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visible difference exists lie tween the part* of the book basest on Lane 
Poole, or the direct study of the sources, and those simply reproducing 
the data ol sources of different descriptions. 

The following are some occasional corrections and suggestions 
with regard to some Turkish and Persian ruling houses, 

"The Seljuks of Asia Minor" (p. Ii4). Tughril shah b. Qylyj- 
arstan's name is unaccompanied by the sign indicating inscriptions, 
but an mseript , ra of his exists on the walls of Bniburt, see van Berchem 
m tehmaim-Haupt s Matmalim s. filler. Geich. Armenia, p. 1159. 
This Tughril shah is the ruler who allowed his son to become a Christian 

“L°, , n ' arry thc GeorgJan c * uwn tomtom* we Ibn al-Athlr, xii, 
-i0 : hwMhahtv gbaribat uh him gifad miMuhS. Tills event ought 
to be mentioned in Dr. Zumbaurs table. According to Heart. J.A. f 
} m ' XV1 ' p - ^ fi ' Rllkn JWQd I was still reigning in 560; 

A - nifld b - Slllt ‘ ,rnJl1 built a mosque in Divmi in 

” The princes of Aid™ - (p. 151). See now numerous corrections 
’ -^ riinili s eswllent essay on the ■ r 

Istanbul, 1930, chart. Enver*. 

“ Qadi Burhaoeddin of Sim* ” (p. m) . See now his complete 

illiw ™ (wiu “ “ «*■ 

lMdani owing, chiefly, to the similarity of the name- rm.mn, 

in different branches of the same familv ti ■ i . i- b 

- J»-ti w l«t» .n, ar.il It™* 

Sach i. a very«*L*, 

TV ta™*“* ’?* Uo ™ «i«r.„di,l Mizyir. 

SSLtr “ - 

p. Satr* JfSu’P; 1«. tt. ioa 

! T l . il r < K “ n,Ti ' 

the Dmlamits with tile Kawwidl Kurd I, ' , ^ mhmit ™ Jlfusf ' f * 

most likely related to the old ru] m uf OvkL™? . '' " ,j! flnd were 

On the other hand he sav*. almo-t i ^ ° *** Arab *“*» A*d. 
descendants of the Rawwidite^ TI T li,jlbt ‘ fes ,,f Mariigha, 

Ahmarlil 1>. Ibrahim b. Wahsudnn Dr /Tml^ ^ 

Ur - ““tbaur confused him with 
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his son Aq-Sunqur (p, 180, note 6). See Enc. vf Islam : Tabriz and 
Mnriigha, 

The khans of Shakki (p. 18-1), Previously to the four khan? 
named, there was a long series of locat rulers, see Eric, of Islam. 
The four khans named were the last offspring of the Dumbuti dyuustr 
(Khoi. Persia), about which sec the Ekiraf-Hdma. Before the final 
triumph of the Qiijars the Dumbi.ilis played an important part in 
Tabriz. 

The kings of Qurnbigh fp, 194) must now completely dis¬ 
appear from the lists of Moslem dynasties after M. Pakhomov, 
Izatstigd Axerbaijaaikago , . . [nxtituta, i, 2, 1930, pp. 1-12, has 
ingeniously proved that the coins of Muzaffar b. Muhammad b. 
Khalifa, Bek bars b. Mqzaflar, and * Abd al-Malik b. Bekbam belong 
to a special dynasty of Darband. Abu yamkl al-Oharnatl, who was 
in Darband towards 521—15, mentions precisely the local ruler Saif 
al-din Muhammad b. Khalifa ai-Suhml, 

The princes of A bar (p, 191), Tiic name Pis lit c kin b, Muhammad 
must be read Pislikin (* BSshgen). Already Dorn, Caspi, 1875. p. 191, 
had discovered in Yaqut that the name of the prince of Ahar wu 
Jbn Utshkin. Cf. also the Nwhet al-kidiib, p. 85, where Ahar is 
mentioned among the districts of the tuman PTshkin (now Mesh kin) 
sunutned after " Pjshkln the Georgian ”, Beshkcn was a descendant 
of the Orbelinn family, see Brosset, Hist, de la Gtorgie, i, Add, p. 53U, 
and Jnsti, Iran. Na menbuch, p. 115." 

The Ziyarids (p. 210) were of Dailamite, and more exactly of Gil, 
origin, Ibn al-Athir, viii, 182, and had nothing in common with the 
A]-i Qintu native of Tabaristfin. 

■ The Atabeks of Yazd” fp. 231). The table borrowed from 
Barthold's additions to Lan c Poo| e (p. 298) does not reproduce hu 
remark that the atabeks were connected with the KikOyida, Instead 
of Sftltyq read, with Barthold, Salghor. 

The Ildcgizides jp. 271): omitted Mir-mmin (already mentioned 
by .lusti), the fourtii son of Muhammad Pahlavan. bom of the some 
mother as Qutlugh-Inaoj, 1t is not exact to say that the capita! of the 
Ildcgizidea was at Ardabil, Most of their constructions are at 
Nakhichevan. Ozhog lived in Tabriz. 

“ The rulers of Ritlis " (p, 231 and 264). The second dynasty 
never pretended to the title "almh It existed a long time afteV 
1909. BvUya Clielebi, iv, 81-128, gives in J065-1655 a detailed account 
of Abdul khan. The last hereditary ruler of Bitlts Shuraf bcg (probably 
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of i lie sump dynasty, where this name is frequent) was deposed by 
the Ottomans in 1849, vide .Lynch. Armenia t ji, 149 , 

"The Qu thigh-khans 1T (p. 237) Qntb al-dfa shown as Bumq 
JJujihs grandson, was the son of Buraq Hajib s brother Tavlngfi 
which latter name also means " chamberlain " (%,A), sec al-Kasl'ipharl 
Dim,, al-iurh, iit, 281. See Encydopeiut of Mam. 

■ The atabeks of the Lur-i kficliik” (p. 23S) have nothing to do 
with !he Hazaras pids of the Lur-i btunzg. See Enc. 0 / /* W Nothing 
is said on t he \ alls of Pusht-i kuh who claim descent, from gJxah-verdi, 
see now Edmonds, J Central As. Soc., 1929 . pa rt iii, pp. :m~S. 

‘ Tho Shaibamds” (p. 252), No mention is made of ShaiUm’s 

’ , r * nd Jf med ® te in Taabkand Siivunij-klioia 

(d. Mween 930-2) ami of the latter’s son Abd-ghksi Whan 

** Bartho!d * 'V ( °*t- Otd., xv, 903, p. 188 205 
„*“! y?T ? " (P ‘ ^ 11 » *««* ^ sav that Luqman 

la 754 and not t0 mcntioti tbc “*WF>r 

Amir With who rulst! m Afrtsrab&d till 786 

"Th, Qunw|oyuj]lu" (p. 857). A miMet™ „ [errace mlkcs 
A span the murderer of his father tW. Yusuf t- - -, 

r - - ««> “»•*■ *.Til. x;i 

dr# tjuerrts etc., Bmyellee, 18fl0, p. J37 ’ ; 

■■ Tb, Aq-qopiuilu ■ ip. 259)1 a, m(Mi0Ii 

\ a quh concerns only the beginning of hi s reign ’ 

- The princes of Lar ” (p. 200 ). Lar is not an island f* Ue de Ur ”1 
Imt .in inland region north-west of Bandar-'Aid" i 
Kurkin-shah read Gurgrmjhal the n ,ILHtwu 

»^ ^ ^ t 

Ourgin, son of Mid. Hates borrowed from V t 

certainly doubtful Ibn Battuta in 7 t«-ixi- badtt are 

sultan „f Lar called « Sl , Jfn , . ' "" hU ™* ft Tinian (!) 

Bhkiihnjur II (731-53) was the rider " ^ S 3 "V° 

cume to Shahrukh's co.irr (father of th ' , e'e ° f Ur 

M«rh- Q m J utn , p Z tlZ ! l,Win •" 

turn- sifter 97fj; r | lc \ mi * " ' j >™7 “»t«l notnr 

10 HMW 1 *“‘ Vt •* * ***«< «ntv a 

Tlip Qlit Ip-jih;" l hj " I., \r *i ■ 

corn,-™ with th. 'l ,,"" 8 “‘ d of tfc ™ int»rrating 

lino „ .JwIm v T “*■**• **i«k a. -W. 

Al ' “* “' i - ! " J,hl ”P “»H «W the protonj-o. 
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Sain (son of ljusain I), who was crowned in Aidabfl And struck coins. 
C f. Reginald S, Poole, The Coins of /Ac S/utiis of Ptruia, p, xxxviii (an 
admirable resume of the Snfuvid dates). Under the references udd 
new. fif-ji (isttib-i Safaviytt f, Berlin, 1313, and the abridgment 

of it by E. I*. Jirownc, JRAS-, 1921, July, pp. 395—118, where nianv 
useful dates arc given. 

“ Rulers of Ardalsln ” (p, 265). The table stops with the Sharaf- 
imma in 1005 but the historical list of the Walls of Kurdistan goes 
till 1284-1867, sec Ra m-tin Mentis Mtuulman, 1922, xlix, pp. 70-104, 
Wrong spellings; p. 155, Banu Eretuu probably Aratm (from 
ftkr, mtm “ treasure”); p, 184, Kendje, read Ganja |Dr. Z. writes 
also Jtiimh-htsfta instead of gitdu ]; p, 191, Shah Hakim, read 
Simhrakitn ; p. Ill), blinkur, read Asbkav.it. cf. Rahino, MazandfiTon, 
p, 140 ; p. 209, Jatiil at-din Mangbartj, read according to very reliable 
sources Mangfami ; p. 231, Bdeghiz, read Udtgiz or Eldigus ; pp. 232, 
260. Salgbar, read Stityhur ; pp. 234, 260, Nagrat* read Xtosnit ; ibid.’ 
Xfir at-ward, read *\W (“scion "); p, 257. Alandjaq, read Alinjaq ; 
p. 258, Bavandir. read Bayandur; p. 262. Al-qilss, road Alqas (probably 
n Turkish name. cf. Nilqas); p. 263, 'Abdulfath, read Abu! Fatk 
SalSr til-daida ; p. 269, Timur Gurkhan, read Kdrdk&n “ son-in-law”, 
or "a la petsane” GUrkdn ; p. 282, Balki-tcgin, read Btig&-Wgin\ 
P- 330, Bibar, read certainly Babur as testified in rhymes. Table 3, 
Tiumen, read Tiimtn. Table T. Turaghai, read Taroghoi. [p. 227, 
note 1. The author greatly exaggerates Zangi's attributions when 
railing him «la nourricc (I!) de Malikshah.” Jtabek in French is 
‘■pere nourricier,” 

It is the privilege ol the books of such a large scope as the Altinttel 
to excite the interests of the specialists on different branches of Moslem 
history. The result can be only beneficial for a further edition of the 
book or the publication of a supplement to it. But no living authority 
"Olid be equally at home in all the branches of Dr. Zanihnurs book. 
Each critic of the chapters under his jurisdiction, 1 for the dynasties 
next door, will have to depend on the Mnmict. 

The late Professor Barthold—and he was no complacent judge-- 
in his review of the Mom, A {Zap. Koih^i vosiok.. Ill, 2, pp. oH3-ti) 
culls it “a precious handbook which will Jong be used by all the 
interested in the history of the Moslem world ”, Mr, Lane Poole's 

1 Rre S0«h rim's illuminating j^innf k.n oti (hr hinlnry nf AlppjH> + Qh% r 

lorn. 5* pp, rind M, Prthom.iv'j rrttinsm wills regard to Tnmso 

ter. 0MeA. Jzttrhrniifa A-erbtiijtinfi y ID^. So, 5, pp, 2ti9-3Q|. 
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yz * “W book, ™de ono llt 

tbo Jt.nyd coven, * , aIger feu anii w< 

** “ f ~ •mowlodge will, re-ord , 

V, M. 


*“ n J,TE " S » UJr,UT “- * a Le •«« 

Cambridge University Press. jgao. (Reprint) 

- 1 -* 

The Loads of the Eastern Caliphate wan th,. 
rfaumw all the mass of information contained in Arabic amU^ |^ 

«o., «* w « lbe .. ^ 

i 22 :;:t *2tz±sr'3Z 

Mesopotamia .»d ,U» Mioor.'in (T “ rk<,I!t “"- 

i. *«.itT * 1 IZ z T ” r - 1 * ln ”« **>• 

work live 00. JT_ fSFk* 

Taeachner's Ay JTiw t' . for Anatolia, 

Finally, for the knowledge of Persia Vk * T®^ tht>rt>uph - HtuJ v< 
is a capital contribution; its Pun I re T ^ “* AIit(elaIh,f 

comprises a M dolled r„„ov'i7ko't ? ,r !,l , Ctei 
The tfoeycfopofc, „/ !&„ oIk oonuka ™L' °‘ Pot * U ' 

geographic*] data on a good many loclutiea ° iLn,] 

would be awcsaarl* hw «nd th.-r'^ * IT^' OCcaS ' omJ 'orations 
Xo«h-ttW, p^w ' eSPWia “ 7m ******* with 

22Z* *"**" ‘- k -- *■* M- u «■ 

been properJy apprrei,^ *“ *»“*■ b ftlwiaa , n[i ,,*» 
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P- 167. Maraud (Yaqut) was ruined by the Georgians not bv 
Kurds; its rivers are Ziniuz and ZilhJT. 

p. 168. Town Ka lei bar, not. Kalantar, 

p. 179. The Km river rises in the country of the Georgians 
(not of the Khamrs). 

p. 188. Ssjina is on the highway Kirmanahah-Hurnudmi ; the 
capital of Kirdistau, north ol it. is tailed Simla, or Sinandij. 

p. 192. Snluimanshak Iba {Iwa) was a Turcoman chief and not 
Sultan Sanjar's nephew. 

p. Sbiih Abbiis transferred his capital to Isfahan not from 
Arduhrl but from Qu#v3n. 

p- 2%i. Kurdan-rud (not Karddn) ns opposed to Turkan-rSd. 

P* 22 ^ The Tjir, im river is a left-bank tributary of the Safid-rffid, 

p. 371. The prt-inlamip ruler of Ustunavand was not hpakbetd 
but Mas-niugluii). 

p. 37:}. Bartholdi surmise on the identity of the ancient Rubanj 
with later Buyan must be true. On the other band Rflyan is practical!v 
identical with Rustamdar, as shown by Yasmer. 

p. 383. The old name of NlshapOr Aimrahahr means “ Upper- 
city , not Cloud-city (Abrashahr ?}. 

Such remarks cannot in the least affect the value of Mr. Lr Stranges 
work- It does not pretend to be eJthaust iv*\ but as a general jnesenta- 
tion of the Near-Eastern and SCddb-Eastem geography it will loti- 
keep all its utility, for its author is no dry compiler of bookish evidence, 
Hls ski]] in discriminating between the essential and unessential 
cannot be too highly praised, and aliovc all he possesses a clear vision 
of geographical realities. The book is a masterpiece of measure and 
proportion; therefore it will ever be appreciated os a most convenient 
guide, even in the presence of more detailed works. 

V. J] I NORSK V. 


SlEliKL USD CtrARAKTEItK JS DER MOIIAMMRUaNISCHBN ZaPREREJ. 
Von H. A, Winkler, pp. x, 187. Berlin and Leipzig ; Walter 
de Grnytcr & Co. 1930, M. 16, 

Tliis book based on a thesis written for the author’s doctorate, 
is an interesting addition to the literature already in existence, which 
deals with Islamic Magic, 

That magic should have a well-established position in both the 
practice and the literature of the Islamic world is not surprising when 
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^ co^Mer that to the Mttffa, the aupematunrt is a, real as the 
na lira , uih that he is constantly aware of the spiritual world behind 
h* phenomenal world a spiritual world with which he b brought 
mto lawful contact by bis religion, and unlawful contact by means of 

as f TT! m ° f tllC Cathey conquered, 

t} y” 1 ,. ”* f a ° tll( ' * ews an(l lh(1 superstitions of the Copts, 

in'ft "Sd • “S, B ' ateml to ** band * 011 to build up a belief 
'!!l! leed f ° r tlM of «a in the means by which the 

magical powers could be acquired and brought to bear This belief 

^ 7 1S - 1 thc COnvfct ^ that the powers of evil 

ZZf? V tll, V mnf ** Evil -a the QaL or double 
•"Tl y ? mfln which is possibly a survival of the 

ha^and ^ Lflppine “ on e 'W 

«-r rr r 

- r> r"-* 

I. . rhiU'a ta-Wk «J rt “ vi j-„ •' i>C ' «* **» » «M 

Gneb, the invaders of the Near Ea t ^"7? J ’ *"*' }xcaXUK th ° 

* *“»r» ■*. '» 1«P Mw ™,y ' wb S^f Rltfppiulwl MttMd 
a verse of the Qur an is written ■ , , “ * lct I >e,, ' JH>,1 ■ 

is drunk by the patient, and *°® k ® d il1 Wu tcr, which 

l>r. VVinkler T s book ifeals in it= i .. 
the magician and the means bv which Wx™ ° f 

those who are bewitched, or on behalf of thnaT OV, r 

evil to their meniiejs. The mitl , ^° 3€ w 10 Wj *h to work 

of two kinds of magic, the u* oftheSe 5 ,‘" JnvPStl P atf *• history 

^ aAej1 ' *H»IW because of their resembl'amoV" Britte ” hwJ> ~ 

Thc former lie finds to be the sequel of the - t **" ° f ! ‘ pectade "* 
and Judaism with Jstom the latter 1 ' “ of Christianity 

antiquity and find* „ Jftt t fl !'? h * ^ « to ,ts origin in 

'»■ woTta * ,B ’ ton " 1 “” dl ™ 

store of Muslim literature „n tf ! ° the vpr -V considerable 

Babylonian. Egyptian, ami furWi r*" *** ho P™ Ves ^ot 

«- s 2 r;'“: r •* •»«—■ -* 
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(ob* a.d. 777), tells how he met the prophet Khujr in the desert, and 
by him was taught the Jlost h-vaitcd Name of God, by which he could 
find help and strength at all times/ and Dr, \\ inkier mentions the 
ftfifi Dhu al-Xiiis (who knew something of magic and alchemy) in this 
connection. The prayer for light given here (p. 17) quoted as from 
al-BOnl, is to tie found in a much earlier writer, the Sufi AbQ Talih al- 
MnkfcJ (ob, a.d. 996), and is almost certainly of §u.fi origin,® The 
identification of light with the mystic gnosis (rwjVyfa) is constantly 
found among the $fifis. Islamic writers on magic have followed 
in the steps of the mystics also in the derivation of their symbols 
and the significance of these symbols, from religions other than 
Istuili. ami chiefly from Christianity and Judaism, in which they 
found much material available. 

In dealing with the Seven Seals, the author upholds the view that 
they really represent the Greatest Name of God. He devotes a 
chapter to fla (* ) and wsw ( y ), the last two of the seven symbols, 
and develops the interesting theory that these were not really the 
Arabic letters which they appear to be, but that the peculiar manner 
in which they are written denotes some other significance, a inf with 
great ingenuity he proceeds to show that they might well be the Grcefc 
lettcrs Alpha (a) and Omega (o>), known to .Muslims as the Christian 
designation of the Godhead. Yet. in view of the fact that these two 
signs arc most frequently found together, it would seem at least as 
probable that they do actually represent Am rti (\1»), the name by which 
the Silf! mystics indicated the inner consciousness of God {sirr AUah). 

" Ali mysteries/' says the Sufi writer ul-Sarraj, " are contained in 
//n, for its meaning is //him. and the modern Dervish mystic sitvn 
“ J-* written with a circle, for thus does Allah compass, the soul 
about ”, 

Tfic magic tan. in common with the mystic, must prepare hv 
ascetic purification for the work which he has in hand. Dr. Winkler 
points out that he must he ceremonially pure, and preparatory to 
entering upon the exercise of his powers he must undergo a forty 
days fast, practised in seclusion, during which he sleeps on a mat 
spread on the ground, sleeps ns little as possible, and speaks little. 
This is almost identical with the discipline imposed up to the present' 
day on the §flft novice, who must also go into retreat for forty days, 

1 ut.VWrtnit Tata/fil al-Svfiyya k to], 4 f>. 

* Of. QuiaUjutib, j, «, 
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,Mt? *'7 7 k ' anfI kw P siIeaM ‘ Ttl * tie mgidw, after meditation 
tipon le . amus of God, rises through the spheres of Light (Jl» 

° # ^ ef QyjCk of Eternity (JU^ 

Of Supreme Tower and finally of Unicitv (JU*..) Ulltil 

he passes mto the alwde of the nil-Glorious Majesty of God So ton 

? T K t -it ££ 

development, the Path, until at last he reaches Kealitv f^L 
becomes one with the Divine. - aQti 

r " -»r ^ 

of Islamic Magic. ‘ ’ " l ' Va ^ ne tf >all students 

Marc abet Smith. 

Bible Character in the Koran. Bv John w*,„ 

PokIcj-: Omlw. 1931. ’ PP 

»h .be Koj,. xbe ,r:r f mamam «*«•* 

All Til, puuge, i„ tlu . Konul ,n *Jpb«l*tk»] .mlrr, 

SAniple is given if there is muf .i, " nWn * r,! ‘""minted or a 
linked together by brief but , u ffi - rcp, ‘ tlth,n - Th ‘- translations are 

Jn the earlier part of the Koran he is * ^ 0Jtam P Ic of tha treatment. 
** idolatry «- 

worship the one God. m m od triji to j 'Vi ***** tJ *“» to 
from the fire. TIlo visit of the angeh [m t i™ ^ Save ‘ l hiru 

more than once in a fom that 0 L* T ^ to Ut « recorded 
later sections he has become the C MuT *° **" *■*“* In 
to Moses and Jesus. He is associated wS ^ ^ " P “ "W*™*** 

completely with his p^t as he is not all™ V " nd bm to hre * k 

latter. All this is a refle* of what L ' lnr *“ P a P«n 

when he found that he could count P “"? 8m ^^ammad's mind 
“***» TbU part r tb, JW. ...bl 

connection of A gab, is and fk! ,? preaching. The 

far-fetchcd. "* EWtm ^ *itii the Koran i^ther 
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satisfactory, tiranted that it is very hard to translate Arabic into good 
English that shall at all resemble the original. Words like " cabal ” 
and ,J figment ” are out of place ia the Koran, In detail there are 
mistakes though they do not seriously affect the sense. To take some 
examples from the story of Joseph. “ We are in the majority ” ; 
literally we arc a bund . " Majority ” is too suggestive of a political 
meeting. On one side Joseph and Benjamin are only tiro, on the 
other is a whole crowd ; the antithesis is between the individual and 
the tribe. " Why don’t you entrust Joseph to us ?■ literally 
" Why are you not easy in your mind about us in regard to Joseph f ” 
This is impossible as English, but a good translation should bo more 
like it Than Mr. Walker's paraphrase. The translation Li patience is 
becoming ’ violates a rule of syntax. " Play himself" U out of place 
in standard English. These phrases all come within a few verses t 
but the fault-finding critic was happy in his choice of a jisssage. On 
the whole the version reads yvcII and the minor inaccuracies will 
not lend a reader ignorant astray. 

There are indices to quotations from the Koran and the Bible. 

A. S. T, 


Sti i.ie* ik Early .Mysticism in the Near and Middle East. By 
Dr. Maro.yhet Smith, pp, 27(S. Sheldon Press. I2i. (SJ, net. 

Books on mysticism ought nor to be reviewed, but kept for 
devotional use. This is a counsel of perfection and a reviewer has to 
justify his existence. In this book Dr. Smith describe* the ascetic 
practices and ideals of the Eastern church, particularly in Egypt, 
then the mystical teaching of the Greek fathers, an d of the Syrians! 
The second part of the book begins with an account of the" social 
relations between Muslims and Christiana during the first two centuries 
“f the Hijra, to show that exchange of ideas took place and that the 
Mu .dims were the recipients. The ascetic teaching of the Koran and 
traditions follows, with sayings that have a mystic import. As in 
Christianity, ascetics preceded mystics, practice came before theorv\ 
Short accounts of individual teachers follow- with a summary of early 
doctrine. In this connection one must say that it is doubtful if Busan 
of Basra said all that is ascribed to him. If fie did, his loquacity «n 
most Una acetic. He is also reported to have said; “ To spend one 
night in Alexandria is dearer to me than seventy spent in worship 
each equal to the night of destiny in value.” The author has made out 
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a fltrongcaae for her IwTiof that Muslim mysticism is largely a develop- 
“ of Christian. In the concluding chapter ,h'e mentions 
Nroplutomsm and dismisses it briefly as having carted its influence 
only through a Christian form. The substitution of the animal soul 
for the auiinc flesh as the seat of evil desire is surely a sign of 
NcopIatoniOTL Also there is some ground common to the Tf^gwof 

i ^ and tbeolo * :iin8 > » iE is wawnable to suppose that 

Neoplatonism had some effect on the mystics; probably because it 
was part of the common stock of an educated man's outfit, and not 
hjtse of any specud hot* While the likeness between Christians 
und Muslims rs remarkable, including doctrine, practice. history, and 

^ MS that ** Wn ailowed 

far , JZTZ ^nwiousness. David Brainerd, who was 

far enough from the east, might bo quoted on « light “ 

Th. book i. rorefoBy iUwonwtad, lhou a h on. woola like to know 
***“»“»* «■* Mo-mnn tamW . .chool wi b 
Z ™ tM boon „ mooh tnlt £2 

ut «-o ib»t chapter nnd vom .« wanted ,„ r ovtmlli !, J. 

(Iri the immediate context Dr <nnth 1L -, “ 

“bools.) Th. .™ S lb.nni„n Vplt*? 
carokas: ‘Aim-Band J Amr do not look like th ’ - ■‘' J-ul)JC < 13 

PIOUS Umavyadcahph 18 diaguiied as \\mr b. < V W ,-t - 4 ' 

m very few ; there seems to he only <me f Misprints 

Bistimi {p. 242). Commas arc tr ' ^ ™ns*£ueuce, Bimini for 

.voiJ«l by . Sight U7 ly w J 1,l l |'“ V ' 

fcclmg which is the suhject D f the book, the w^rda fl Zt 

states was taught by Gabriel toiler which he 

- so* «w» •• z :,»- w “ fc —»“-»% 

A. S. Tarrrox. 

(Reprinted from The Journal of ihe , „ ... 

hp Z\ J th */™**y <4 Public Teachers of Luc. 

b > courtesy of the Editor.) 

Men a.mmaijam Law ■ u. i Tlll „ . 

Srnoou. By Bramra JWfX« ” ? V “ ,0US 
O»fonl UoiwndtyPrws. IS3[. lr „, ' W- w + 253. 

« te “ ,w “ 
followers of Islam, as that school i 11 ^ ' Uvv>io * of the 
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M uhammadan Uw in former editions of the Enajdopadia BrUmnioa, 
for instance, said scarcely anything about the other Sunni schools, 
fitul verv little about the law of the Shifts, the of [ 3 or principal division 
of Islam, as against the Simms. And that, although Shifts count for 
a good deal ill some parts of India. Other authors of works on 
Muhammadan Law, os administered in India, have dealt adequately 
with Shin law. lint the Miiliki, Shalii, and Haubali schools of Sunni 
law have at best received some passing notice, while writer* on 
Mulinmmadaii Law, as administered in India, have scarcely so much 
ait mentioned the Ibddi Sunnis or the Zaidis. These latter are 
politically Shies, yet they mainly follow- Sunni law. SMKi law is 
prevalent in Malaya, as in the Dutch East Indies, and Van den Burgh's 
translation of the principal Arabic work of that school into French, 
has been translated into English by Mr. Howard, who was a judge b 
Malaya, and similarly Colonel Buxton, lately a lieutenant .governor m 
Nigeria, published under the title of Mdtiki Law, a translation into 
English of a French work on that subject, Maliki law is followed by 
moHt of the Muslims in North and West Africa, and Shalii Jaw is the 
law of most of the Muslims in East Africa, there also being a good many 
Ibddis, and a good many Shies in Kenya, Zandliar, and Tanganyika. 
In '^yp*. ^hfle the official code follows the Banafi school, which was 
that of the Turkish conquerors, the people are mostly Shifttes. With 
the rapid growth in the present century of British interests in Malaya, 
West Africa, and East Africa, there was ample need for such a work 
as this present one of Air, FitzGerald's, which does not unduly exalt 
the school of Abu Hauifa over the other Sunni schools, and further 
supplies interesting information on what may be called the minor Sim 
schools. 

In British India the ordinary courts administer what may be classed 
as family law" to Muslims, with some special branches of 
Muhammadan Law which have been left in force, such as gifts, Wakfa 
(trusts or charities which do dot quite conform to our ideas of either 
of those tilings), and pre-emption, while such things as sales, contracts 
iu general. Ownership, and possession no longer are administered 
according to the law of the defendant, but have been enacted in codes 
of general application to all and sundry, French administrations have 
lieeii apt to take quite a different line, and to administer the 
Muhammadan law of sales and so on through the ordinary courts, in 
cas,, to which Muslims are parties, and to leave purely family matters, 
such as marriage, to be dealt with by spedal Muslim tribunals. In 
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r .germ, so, at least, the present reviewer understands, Muslim Law 
m its entirety is administered to Muslims, in the courts of the 

' ‘ S ° r ° thcr X, 8» r “ B but these courts in their turn are 

subject to the superintendence of the British courts, 

_ Mr, FitzGerald in his Preface states that the book is primarily for 
the use of probationer, entering the Civil Service of the tropical 

■ ho topics of hW L.W .dmimMcrf by .ho r m Z 
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tho relevant enactments are referred to in the text of the book. There 
[» also a complete list of all eases and enactments referred to in the 
text, and an admirable glossary, Should the authors of a certain doss 
of " best sellers' in present-day fiction happen to look at that glossary, 
they may bo shocked to find that tile primary meaning of *• shaikh \ 
i,e, sheikh , is an old man. a venerable person ", 

To all who desire to get a general knowledge of the principal topics 
of Muhammadan Ijiw in civil, as apart from religious, life, whether 
hecause it is their duty to study that Jaw, or because they are attracted 
by it in the study of Comparative Law, this book ean be confidently 
recommended. 

A. Saih’jnadiJee. 


The Mo]>Ki„ Lxclish-Chinese Uictioxahv, pp. xviii, 14$l t with 

Hlustrativ* examples. Shanghai; Commercial Ptt\ss. l)g( t a Sii 

An acquaintance of some montlis' duration with the Model English- 
rltintse Dictionary suggests that the writer of the foreword, 
Monliu Chiang, of the Ministry of Education, Nanking, might have 
ventured to express a conviction, and not merely a pious hope that 
“ wit h the publication of this dictionary a stride wifi lie made toward 
iiet.ter understanding of the manifold and subtle problems of 
lexicography Intended in the first instance for the use of Chinese 
students of English, it cannot fail to be of value also to the English 
student of Chinese, The necessity for the explanation ol a large number 
of English idiomatic phrases will readily l*e appreciated : Chinese 
teems with idioms which cannot lie understood by knowing the meaning 
nf each word. A Chinese may well feel confidents? in using the phrases 
lie gleans, while the English student of modern Chinese will |™rn 
from every page how differently must similar and even identical 
English idiomatic expressions ho translated into Chinese in different 
Contexts. 

Archaic arid obsolete Words and phrases have Urn excluded as 
far as possible, and the 35,000 entries include a large number of post¬ 
war new words and new meanings ol old wools. Its size adds materially 
to its usefulness, and although the Chinese Type is rather indistinct , 
students wifi be ready to overlook this defect in return for an efficient 
and reliable [mekot English-Chinese Dictionary, 

E. E. 
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LkI!H«;.\SO pen CTIINRSIsniKN Schriftspraome. Von E, Haen soh. 
2 veils. fjoipaijK, 1 ( j 29 and 1931. JIM. 17. 

Tlio scarcity of textbooks which may claim to is? introductions to 
the Chinese written language may be due, in part, to the difficulty of 
making .suitable selections from the extensive field of Chinese literature. 
Professor U. A. (riles of ( hinete Literature is not intended to 

be introductory and the selections are progressive only in that they are 
arranged in chronological order. Bullock’s Written lJmjio w comprises 
short sentences and few notes ; .Summers' handbook, though extremely 
useful, is difficult to obtain ; Jtilicn, Brandt, and others have their 
excellences. But in order to acquire a satisfactory aeries of progressive 
lessons in the literary language many teachers and students of Chinese 
turn, at acme time or other, to the text-books in use in Chinese schools. 
This is what Professor Hacniscli Juts done in his Lehrgang thv 
eh imuek Sclmflsprache. the text of which, in 150 lessons, appeared 
in 19-29. The second volume, now published, contains the vocabularies 
and the German translation* of these lessons with notes which are a 
model of precise and efficient instruction, 

E. E. 
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Prof™ Giles’ G™, of Chine* LUeraiure, the first edition of 
which appeared m lB83, 0 nd the second in |ft«. is probably the most 
comprehensive selection of translations from the Chinese that has 
appeal in any Etmrpenn language. Its aim was to give English 
readers an acquaintanceship with the general i n 
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Chtxesk Civilization . By Marcel Granet, Translated from the 
French, pp. xxiii + 414, London * Kogan Paul, 1930. £l 5e, 

The practice, originated hy M. Marcel Granet, of interpreting the 
phenomena of primitive Chinese society in terms of Western 
anthropology and folklore, must have come as a shock to many. The 
moth i'w l has been severely criticized, and it may he long before it finds 
favour either with the upholder* of the traditional interpretation of 
the Classics or with those to whom the unique character of Chinese 
civilization and social origins is a fetish, ft is not in the least surprising, 
therefore, that criticisms of the present work, as unfavourable as 
forcible, have appeared in both Chinese and European journals. 
31. Grand is the scientist, displaying the hitherto unsuspected 
uniformity of two apparently dissimilar organisms. Astonishment and 
protest must presently give place to honest attempts on the part of 
the critics of his method to “ borrow his light ” and investigate further 
ivofore finally condemning a system which has. at least, the merit of 
making living beings out of the puppets of traditional interpretation. 

As recently as 1927, referring to the constitution and growth of 
social classes in China,' Professor Schneider wrote : "The Chinese 
rationalists that followed Lao Tzti . . . and those tlmt followed 
Confucius . . . destroyed or utterly distorted all genuine information 
concerning the constitution and Hasses of primitive times, together 
with historical tradition ... It is very difficult to discover the true 
conditions from the medley of some few memories, manv surviving 
relics, and claims, and the dominant idealism of the Shu Chity, the 
Sfith Vhuijf, anil Stiti-ina Ch’ien. One thing only is certain : the ancient 
times were not as they are represented in the Canon. It is necessary 
to eliminate all that Loo Tzii and Confucius contributed in the wav of 
ideals and suggested in the way of idealist theories and what remains; 
even then is open to the suspicion of being invention ... or of having 
undergone transformation; and so there is hardly anything that 
can be used with confidence.” In the face of these and other obstacles 
M. Gurnet’s Cnnlizatum is certainly an “ astonishing reconstruction " 
of Chinese society. 

The book has suffered somewhat in translation. A work entirety 
dependent upon the niceties of Chinese texts demands in its translator 
some acquaintance with the Chinese language, as well as with the 
subject-matter. A number of inaccuracies might thus have been 
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arta ' if th * between the m ide mJl ‘ ftf Jh|»b«« 

porcelain of tbe seventeenth and ^ 

mpentively, had been bridged over bv T \ “ PP ' 8 " 9 « ld 

Jnstoric Iwaibe^old am] tW Setovaki of tSf 'uT* * prot °- 

f flic twelfth century together 
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with their subsequent developments. Are the sentimental traits 
common to the Greeks and the Japanese, as frequently noted in this 
volume, elsewhere more strongly marked than in the world of music, 
which, however, the author has made no attempt to discuss i 

A brief survey of these two omitted subjects does not seem impossible 
even in a book of humble size as the one under review, provider! 
the historical treatment of political events is restricted to enable the 
reader to appreciate their influence upon the social conditions and 
contemporary thought which control the flow of the (esthetic tide. 
The unnecessarily long description, for example of the vicissitudes of 
various military families during the Kamakura epoch, to which 
approximately ten pages are devoted, could easily have been reduced 
to half. 

On the other hand, the relation Ik 1 tween Korea and Japan prior to 
the introduction of Buddhism into the latter country is, to our regret, 
dismissed in three lines (p. 8). The significance of what took place 
between these lands during tlie fourth to the sixth centuries is so grave 
that without a general knowledge of it the Asuka-Nara civilization 
cannot be fully understood. The curtain of mist, behind which the 
protohistory of Japan has long been hidden, is being gradually lifted, 
ko that we arc no longer constrained to believe the doubtful dates 
dictated by the traditional history, although M, Groussct has accepted 
them lemlily. 

Apart from this, one mistake is to be noted here. The author 
has apparently confused Katsuguwa Bhimcho with his master Krttsu- 
gawu Slums ho (pp. 222-3). The two colour-prints, of which Figs, 
t -1 and 125 are the reproductions, are those of Shunchi} as his signature 
dearly show's. This artist seems to have flourished during the Kwansei 
period (1(89-1800) when the prime of .Shunaho’s career was already 
past. Hbile appropriating the name Katsugawn. Shuticho followed 
the great Kiyonaga rather than Shunsho. This he did no successfully 
that his unsigned prints are frequently passed as the works of the 
celebrated artist. 

Whatever the shortcomings, we are greatly indebted to M. Grousset 
for hk effort in providing us with this useful book written in lucid 
language and accompanied hv copious illustrations not easily accessible. 
Not only does it serve as an excellent introduction to the history of the 
pictorial art and sculpture in Japan, but it also traces the development 
of Japanese Buddhism, and in almost every page the author s profound 
knowledge of the subject-matter manifests itself. 
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The tender will also find a fascinating chapter on the arts in Bengal, 

; f T , a '" 1 1 )< t ' t0 whmh r °rty-three pages are devoted. At the end 

**, ES to the set of volumes of which 

thus is the fourth and last, 

S. Yoshitjuul 


Ui-kbre Sellassi* • CHttosiyujc u 0 FiioNE De M^velik II. Traduite 

f«*r Tesfa SELLisari, public et annotfa par 
-MAimcK ta CbFPEr. Two vols wi th L.,t r , ^ 

nlan, IV K r„ . ,, - *’ Jt portfolio of maps Slid 

I tans, I tins . Maisonneuvc Frr-res, JXK) francs. 

The author of this Chronicle was of comparative!v h„™\ i 

i»t r,» b} . bj, b„b, F tat t0 w j’ .r 1 * y? 

% “nr " h ' r r ■. -■* * t 

When M *f “■ * 

for his editorial task. ‘ ‘ J “ tLerefore wdt ‘J^Hfied 

At present only the fust of the two vnl..™* i 

-*»* **—.. *t V“ 

**» .. 

fwwcr. The first volume takes us f th, i ™, ° to 

Italy; and the acroum of the battle of wp™mig af the war with 
volume will open, should be of t " H ’ the next 

Abyssinian ^ “ 11 P~*-» of the 

■**» * — 

iinhvotinble ,» hi. ™ 011 „v i “X"'”' “"X 

nnt mentioned at all Wlin f - H existence, or perha™ 

- * ..«. TbX'«jt“r u b M T ,,,M *"^ 

I*', le li ,1, \ ti{T . th,om »W !- J/.nnfc 

N« . ™l .hnt Napier «d 

"» matters that the nuth , F,gD * 14 “ rather 

d-.se study of the way j h whjV v ^ afIl >rd.ng material for 

fmthm>d With Ids own hands wider lad 'l’ "* ^ ° f * hm alone ' 
Pror lami himself Xeffua Nagiut “ K ! ?" P° W ™ llt,fil ^ ™u]d 
The illustrations pl^r, of Ethiopia. 

t» the reading of the* book, " ' " wd| ^^ted, add much pleasure 


S. GsaEi.EE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 

PE LAHNDJl, JJROKPA. ET QL’imiSIMM ALUS 

On pages 273-4 above, Or. Grahutue Bnilcv has done me the honour 
ol criticizing some arguments of mine that have appeared in previous 
pages of the Bulletin. I must ask him to excuse me from carrying on 
the controversy regarding Laltnda and Lahndl; for I fear that neither 
he nor I can succeed in convincing the other. In this respect 1 would, 
ill no controversial spirit whatever, nevertheless mate one request. 
He says tbit when he first began to write about the language he found 
already existing a number of names to choose from, some Indian, 
ami some obviously English. Out of these he selected one, viz. 
“ Lahndl . Ear the sake of fellow-students, will he kindly give ua 
the name or names of one or more boobs dealing seriously with Indian 
languages, and published say, before 1919, in which he found the 
language spoken in the Lahnda called by this name. Such a reference 
will, I at once admit, greatly weaken my own preference for " Luhndu ”, 
and will also fill u gap in the bibliography of Indian languages of which 
I, and perhaps others, were previously unaware. 

As regards Dr. Bailey’s second note on p. 274, 1 much regret that 
my use of the expression M protagonists in a discussion *’ has been 
found misleading. There certainly was n discussion, and in that I also 
took a humble part: hut, in the passage lie finds misleading, all that 
I intended to convey was that he and Colonel Lorimer were (to quote 
the OKB.) “ the chief personages in tin? plot of the story ". It was 
their contributions that were important. No one has derived greater 
pleasure or profit from the writings of these two scholars than J, 
nor does the mention of a discussion, necessarily imply any vital 
difference of opinion. 

As for “ Brntju being the iluiiic of a language, so fur as l ran 
remember, I have never lists 1 the word, by itself, to mean any language 
or dialect. I have used the phrases " Brokpa of Drib ", and " Brokpa 
of Dih Hanfl after carefully explaining that Brokpa means a l>ard 
Highlander who lives in contact with Balt is or Tibetans, so that 
" Brokpa of Unis ” means “ the dialect used by the Dard Highlanders 
of Urns ", and “ Brokpa of Dull HaiuV means ” the dialect used bv 
the Dap I Highlanders of Uiih and Hanu ", The Lb hi (nr Sini) 
dialects of (hires and of Ast5r are, I agree, linguistically close relations 
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^ “ ^ SSL" £ *** ■ [ » "'•• »P»fen,« «* i„ 

-*>j% . r .—■ 

“ *— l»*o - if, - ookrfon ’ r f" h ' 7" 

Highlanders of Iittjo T .b, t . ° f '»* h >' thc 

G, A. Griebsok, 


THE RULERS OF HA R All 
Hiintr became the seat of Eovcranwnt ,-,f +k„ i . 

IS21 - but « ^d been pieWo oa l v tufcd hv 1 1 ^ 

,mn ; Ws ft( ™ Vernon in themvcntl c^T “ 

It continued in Arab possession until IK 71 „-t’ 
by an Egyptian force; this was withdrawn i' W “ ° cc,1 I ,Jwl 

the ruler deposed bv the Enyirtiam V ™ *’***“ Iater » 11 ™ n oI 
1887 the country and L!T ^ 88 ^mir. ^ 

*- • -«“ 

M.1 ^ con *Piled from E^tUn 

Mr. Z mfiZTSSZ " P V* *** C««U, 

thwfh i, L, J ^ of «m part of Africa. 

Hokunmad fir.cn or bran (•• ,|„. ,. V For imtoner, 

,n b>l| ut the end of j,j« invasion .„ / W , 1 w ' w ****»% killed 
lie succeeded at < Jn( * hy thff ^ ^P*tw , i of Abyedwa ; was 

given in thin list as 1559 ? We L-rm ■ t ' * fltc 0 wbo3e accession i» 
in that year Kur was engaged in a haul Tuthat 

the latter was killed. . Jtb Ku ^ Claudius, in which 

The last Arab Einir lUlui.' , 

S. Gaselee. 

LlSr on [|.\n.n 


At). 1359 
a,i». 1399 . 
a d. I409i 
a.d. I41| . 
ad. 1417. 
AfJ. 145J. 


W ajsaiua, 
S'WKl'iid-DSn, 

Sabir-ud-Din. 

Mansur. 

Janinl-ebDju 
Itellai, 


Aci>. 1457. -Muhammad 


A*D. 1476. Ibrahim 
AJX J !77 - Shams-ud-Din, 

A, D, 1 ( 79 . Ali Muhammad. 

A ' D - 148 °* Fakhr-ud-Din, 
a-o. 1481. Abubakr. 

" J'lf' Muhammad ibn Asai. 
■ - b»Jd. Sultan Abubakr. 
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a.d. 1561. 
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Amir Abdul Rahman. 
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Amir Abdul Karim* 

A.D. 1562, 

Amir TtiUiah. 

A.D. 1831 
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a.d. 1554, 

Amir Xusr ibn 

a.d. 1850. 

Amir Ahmad. 


Othman. 

A.D, 1855. 

Amir Muhammad. 

A.U. 1537. 

Suita n M uhai u mad 

A.D. 1873. 

Raoof Pash a 


ibn Bodhth 


(Egyptian). 

a.d. 1563. 

Manaur ibn Muham¬ 

A.D. 1376. 

Reilwon Pasha 


mad Ayub n 


(Egyptian), 

a. D. 1575. 

Muhammad ibn Ilink' 

A.D. 1878. 

Nadi Pasha 


him Guaa, 


(Egyptian), 

a.d. 1594, 

•■Suitkin Habib. 

A. i>, 1883. 

Amir Abdillahh 

A.D. 1019. 

Hamalmsd [Ethio¬ 

a.d. 1888. 

Has Mjiknnnea 


pian). 


(Ethiopian 

A.D. 1634. 

Farid (Kill in [ilii ii). 


Governor). 

a.d. 1038. 

Amir All ibn Daud. 

a.d. 1906. 

1 >e jasmine h Ylrna. 

a.d, 1654. 

Amir Hasliim. 

a.d. 1908, 

Bejazmaeh Baldia. 

a.d. 1663. 

Amir Abdulla, 

a.d. 1909. 

Dejazmach Gabre. 

A, n. 1693. 

Amir Till hall. 

AD. 1910. 

Dejazmach TafTarL 

A.D. 1715. 

Amir Abub&kr. 

A.D. 1918. 

Dejazmuch Imaru 

A.D. 1725. 

Amir Qa!nf r 


(Deputy Governor) + 

A.D. 1727. 

Amir Himed, 

A.D. 1930. 

Dejazmach Gabra 

A.D* 1741. 

Amir Yusuf. 


Mariam (Deputy 

A.D. 1750. 

Amir Ahmad. 


Governor). 

a.d. 1776. 

Amir Muhammad, 




SCANDI—A NOTE 

I have on u previous occasion mentioned that the particular 
moilc of opening the dramas, as found in the so-called Bhlsu-nataka- 
cakra of the Trivandrum Sanskrit- Series, does not constitute a 
peculiar dramatic tcchnujue which could be used as on argument in 
favour of the Bhusa theorc. In making this statement, I have so fur 
been guided only by the manuscript traditions of the land. Recently, 
however, I have been able to secure two unpublished commentaries, 
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on Wlnvikignaiito end the other on Vibmwwli™ „,,) ,hc 


W M&kn*imgnimitw 
pranamiffi ramyant pammtMmrosya 
pramdalabfofam mrumra vi«dam j 
y^hamoti Pyahriyatt mayedatn 
tuaStnahtm mdlamidgninulmm f| 

" a " dmn, ‘ **"“*■» -»■» r^iV* -Mq,. «„ 

2 r w -^ w r >l * i/,nfi ij 

Kerala, and ifl naturally f tt und^ h aU i dZ^ C ,w hTliq,JC ^ “ 
tk* Kvralii natflka-cakra, This », ‘ Tint C),n '* inoludl^d in 

form, annctione,) bv Bhamta „n,t , l ' r> ° *l(eniate dram,,tie 
•knefore, wro„e toVblZ^ P "“'« d <>»'r h Krrola. I, is. 

“”'y <» o brnlji^r'vX""™™ ““ ^“° di <l °™ "* 

"log,. Mi,,,) the ,, on „, Af „ ,. , “ ""■ stn-n-rrmn, and 0 n the 

.be SlMth. vomer o„ “ «* »«* ore over, 

verse, whirl, i. no i so B „ ch b,„rJirtor “‘“'M NindT- 

introduce the ..dim,,* ^ ^ **"£ » '*“«*» „ .lesipu*) M 

.lew, el,el, an opeoing j, , * ratii'T i F ” >m tki * P°int uf 

orreot edition w„ p,...,,,,,, 0 Xj„7. Z ! “" ^ ™» 

livihg there. *V< mla, })ec»ii.sc the stage was 

In cond union 1 u-; 4 u , 

found in these dramas need 1 T ^ T ^ th * X4indf verses ns 

to the drama ; they may „ Hl .u ** tj » introductory veracs 

-<> I l^t already 

B*#****” thftt the x ^ 2 t0 my ******* Of 

mtroduemg the ScphUikinUu, 
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f>r Act \ of Svapm-Hataiam. Has quite different from the printed 
Niind! verse, Similarly, the introductory verse announcing the 
Mantriikijiikji, or Act III of Prat ij/i tlt/xf >igundh*irayrimi T is qui to ditW^n t 
from the printed Nandi verse ; it runs as follows :— 


o Vffaf bapardokalitojj mfu mimmjum 
vesatn vasanfatamonlf/ataram dadhawh | 
vrifatt rtimumtfi torn ul rtahihidu rpj- 

babSy^amlkam^uto mmtfah sim vuh ,'J 

This verse, like others, is technically called * L Anrikgu tajippan ulhi 
s|5kam , that is, the verse to he recited when the stage is sprinkled 
with holy waters. This is a point which will throw some more light on 
t fie Bhasa- pro! d em. 


K. R. PieuRon. 


We have been asked to print the following letter 

U 1V K Its ITT CdiXVaE, 

G&oano, 

*5*A StpWmtxr* 193L 

To the Editor, Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, Louden. 

Sm,—The Government of Ceylon has recently appointed n 
Commission for the purpose of inquiring into the existence of 
hitherto unknown Hocunients relating to the history of the inland T 
which are extant in the hands of private individuals and of institu¬ 
tions. .Many important documents have been removed from the 
inland, and have found their way info private collections ; there 
are others* among the private papers of those who have had official 
or semi-official connection with the affairs of Ceylon, or who have 
at various times had occasion to visit its shores. To illustrate this 
point, the most important original authority for the period of Hie 
Portuguese occupation came to light in Klo de Janeiro, and of 
recent years nmch light has been thrown on the taking over of 
1 4 ey]tm by the British* by papers in private hands in Scotland. 

The majority of such papers will fie concerned with the history 
of the island during the last four centuries, but it is possible that 
there may be also some " sarinasea ++ (engraved copper plates) 
ami u of as +p (inscribed palm leaves) dating perhapa from pre- 
Kuropeau times, preserved m curiosities in private nr even public 
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W ? " re to «"««» tl* of «ch 

cumenta, „„,l tWon, nek you to allow thi, letter to appear 

7 ™ 1 “ ble °° *tm rr aoy „t roar ™lers are io u 
* 111 onn)l tlon. we shall be „™t fratefal if rhlv wilt 

p..t .. a. oar ,I,„ P ™, by writing the Seer,tv of ftZ 

“orto"™"" U '~ ^ 

io ^ ** ■-». ■ - 
S. A. Fakeiun, 

n , Chairman, 

Ceylon Hirtorie] Monnoeripr, Commie,,, 
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A of the Zamira tftrmk .-hiM. i * - , 

translate in BSOS, vi 1 57 sit ,, 1 1 ''^w^fulfy to 

rirrr; 

Kad 1 «f **»■*«*«* v^nl j,* ^ —- J * 0,, ‘ rhls 1 how 

Permit * 1 ™ th* W But the 

-scr, e h«rc doubtless intended &*** s?rite for g 

woold be wnttea mther than * h . * ' >8 ' bB *-» * 51 

iand* cannot be (Ihitintnr t 1 U ' 1 ' f two verbs cod- and 

* “ «*• “«»i‘ive \huZ, iSf“L ei ‘ l " ‘I P "*“ t **• 

interpret according to the Fa*and and y n thfirefot ® f <«Md to 
*«f- in the compound viduttan - an >* 0rsu ‘ 11 ' Pl,Zrtnd recognises 

HartboW Z« ( * prohibit (see 

" *■** «■*** Jf ** *» A*- *•« A« - q Jck, 

t*f* “ move " ajld j U(] !l,lv " ™PP»rt in Balflci 

**£■ “ 7 « 5 *8&*l /v,, XI , If. " ch «*“ ” «** Horn, 

tho hkatl ' J ^nrnanik Vifar * w > ’ Nj thc ‘ Pa »ndists mad. In 

«d rwowrta. **** “ ™J«™d by Sanskrit 
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In the Mnnh Vast, 3,4, we have an exact parallel to our passage : 

ut biim-i-andak 1 tra 6,,iv/ “ Earthquakes 

will a hound ”, Here the Pazand has b$m^ai%d$, 

Catid- is used of the earth in fit. lid., 66. 6. also : /ms hat ,i>, zitmlk 
put skaftih iandirihtin ne myitxf '* thereafter the earth could not quake 

fiercely " (N?£>tJ0l<2_^ 1! < fJ - &*., J8, 19. ). In the corre¬ 
sponding passage, Or. M„ 65, 13, is probably vkanbiSn 

“ quaking ” and ibid, probably mnblt " shook ”, although 

the Tmf „ Bd , has for +{andenJ(. For the fortn cf, in 

place of ; zanb- or iamb occurs in zamb t jaw'd- (Darfur 

Hashing Manorial Volin wc, p, 201, 1. 6) “ quaking of the earth 

In Z; it.sprain (Slih,, 47. 166) occurs the passage pm d,~n didpihet 
ut x r «>uifih himUhct “ thereafter the fieligioii will be confounded and 
the sovereignty will l>e shaken ", 

In the Atday Vlraz Ndtmlc, 53. 5, tauil- is used of earth-quokings ; 
hn& an tfirdk pirziSn at ntmj tin ayet t-iw put ei ddtt hi haft hhvir tamik 
vandi'mtd ** from that place cattle such wailing and crying that I 
thought that they made the earth of the seven climes to quake 
JSfiyast lie Sayast fed. Tavadia, 2. 71> has: in pit darf i marts unmy 
be SandenM “ when a corpse is moved by the hand of one man 

In Gt. Bd., 152. 10, we should perhaps read handk «p i :rrh i 
Frax'kart pit Sandlin at 6atuftt(ait) bespit “ the whole water ol the 
sen Varkurt tosses in agitation and confusion ”, But here we might 
read pit ebbtin at tust 

In PuM, Biv, Oil., 205, § 30, we Irnve an he daret ut nianiht $ 
wurtoman dStiei (Swtnu or iamfitan) " lie who holds it and 

knows how to agitate the thoughts of men 

The second word is cowA-dr It is found in Menakf jpat 

* m !/ £ «uU also be read -mi-i; but in perlmps to t-onairJoml only ah * 

liUnliirp pf £ urn! j rl. aim (tip lijiatuti' 6_^T mi. A simitar r[N'llihfi w (ami in 

(fr-fkl. 5U«» to eotmjKmd* ifit fev thi* P«hl. Comm, to Vfd. i* |fl. 

h \n f Ann. S_vr. Amb. representing the Old IVr*. J Iaf.iyr u 

lit* people of H>m£iu JFstEun is IdcntiH«l in I hi- fV>ttf rnenliiry nrlt h Art&i+n 6ajpu 
(luit mtk&d by MrntqamjU JrtwftzAr* p. 43 , on Maximm* mr by frirthdnniu* 4 / 1 ?., 
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«bo.Kknt describing BrLvaj) ™ ******_ t},w!n 

ZmT *** that i8> th * NFere - **** ** 1?w!Tv h 

\V C have, therefore, to translate JJamfisn Namak so*. « * t 
oarth,,,^, .-ill ,l muod „J „„„ miKh ,|„„ kll0n .. 5 - 8 • An '' 

... «* <«•„,. fc , e,,. pl e 7 1,:: i'" c ??«/ r 

H. W. Bajlev. 


Bll,, A™ IX VOL. VI, PART 2 
P 465, line 15, for “ M. Barth th<. ™ . ■ 

religion ” read « M. Breal, the ^ Wl ^ * Writw V* C0B *P Mrth » 

Brtat writer on semantics 
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r UHE Stem Col Iwtion of MSS. from'Tun-Luang at the British Miwuni, 
so rich in ot her respects, includes very few documents of a purely 
topographical nature. The two most interesting texts belonging to 
tiiifl class sire the Tun hua>y lu (S. 544S), which was published with 
translation and notes in the JRAS. for July, 1914, arid the present 
roll (S. 307), which is unfortunately imperfect at the loginning and 
lacks a title, The Tun hinny lu deals with the district immediately 
surrounding Tun-huong itself, but the other treatise goes farther 
afield, and follows the “ southern route " ns far iis Church nil. after 
which it doubles back to the oasis of Hand and tile neighbouring 
territory. If Sha Chou was the starting-point, it is not likely that 
much has been lost at the beginning, since the first paragraphs are 
concerned with the Nan-hit oasis, which is only some 30 miles distant 
from that centre. * 


A few extracts from the lift, (then numbered Ch. 917) were 
published by Professor Pelliot in the Journal Anatiqve for ifllfj 
{S'T. ir, tom. 7, pp. 1 Jl-23), and so long ago as tins summer of 1920 f 
I myself laid made a rough translation of the whole, to which 
^ir Aurel Stein was kind enough to add sotucrjqk'x Oh poigyc of 
topographical interest. These will be fo^d^^s^rsed ainong ms- 
own notes, and placed in inverted cot C 

TOL. Tf, IMHT i, JX/ s*, 

fS(. RPff *** J 
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The set of Dynnstie Histories which I have used is that printed 
by the ^ pg g £} m Nanking between 1871 and 1887, 


[tf$i Umig i ttm] chih says : The Him firh-shih General . , . colt 
and returned. He had pity and released it. 

The fourth [diameter in the column seems to In? m\ irregdur form 

m 

Coming to . * . taking it to be the Lmtg-lo Spring . . . drinking 
this water, spirted it out noisily, and finally turning round went buck 
again. On this account * „ * fire-Htgnal beacon like a dragon^ head, 
whence the name. 


Though half torn away, the character before chih in certainly 
which we may conclude that the work quoted is M ^ % 
% Record oj Majtrls in Western Liang. CL Sha ekou chih, f. 3 r°, 
where the story ol the ftrh-shih General making waiter gush from the 
mountain-aide is recounted from the name source, Bee aUo Tan Ai tang 
l« ml iftit. The Erh-shih Genera) woe $ jjf f| Li Kuang |j. who 
assumed this title just More his first expedition to Erh-shih, or 
rather Xi-shih (Xisaea), ns it. was pronounced in ancient tittles, tire 
capital uf Ferghana. Lung-lo was the ancient name of the district of 
Shou-cb'nnp in the Nftti-hu oasis: see Ban rhu, xgvhi B, Sr, 

Skou-ch'attff Like , . . [Yo-wa] River. Winds round and curves 
back for more than a li. Its depth Us not been measured. This is 
the spot where the Elans got the celestial horse. 


According to &r Anrel Stein, this is the spring-fed reservoir whic h 
!fS' tl M h,J Nan-htKSrmthem Luke) Oasis. See SerUU, 
p. hti aud map 79; Bmrt Cathay ii. 75. A passage i„ Skit cA„ 
xjtn., 2 r , enahles us lo restore the name of the river jW ji Yo-wa 

id the cele^tud honse j or gli ik. „ Tr j 

tliitenqua, iii. 236 , „„„ $ " 3l***nt 


«r«M ( Ten li aouth of [Shou-ch'iinp:] Htiicn. ft ft. 

its source tn the Yo wn River. 

Stein thinks that "the mirimr* „ ^_* , ... 

flood f.cis south Of \,.n I 1 O mfm wbrh - tuitlg in the drv 

rather to suggest an artificial canal. * ’ 

Untj [ ] Watereour#c ... 10 ti 

Shi^i, (Sto^te) Brook’. Rises 3 U south of the *«*. 

Shih it * Br00i ' H *** Ift,i Bouth-msrt of the hmr». 

" «»? (*. tone-city) CAW is 1.5R0 ft west of Eha Chou, and 
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6JD0 /i from Shang-tii [the "superior capital ”, i,c. Ch*ang-&n]. Thh 
was the kingdom of .Lou-km of the Hah dynasty. 

Identified by Stein with the modern rharkhtik ; see Smudia, 
PP 320 seep A wording to I'ang sAh s xxxvii, 2r a t _b fit Sluing- 
tn w«* originally called jg jj£ “capital city”; in 742 it became 
flj ® ‘the western capital”; in T57 if* Jjf 4 the central capital ” ; 
in 781 it was again called the western capital. In 758 (the year of 
An Lu-sdmn’s usurpation) it was Shang-tu. 

The Account of the Western Regions in the Han History shva : 
" Thp is ™dy and salt, with few' cultivated fields. It produces 
jade. \\ hen Fu Cliieh-tzQ slew the king of this country, the Hans 
put his younger brother on the throne, and changed its name to the 
kingdom of Shnn-shan.” 

CL Ran ^Aw.atevi A, 3 r s -4 r°, should he Pelliot misreads 
and translates : Li Les Han erig^reut [i nouveau] ee pays [en myaume], 11 

Tiie Sid dynasty established Shan-sUan Chen, hut when the dynasty 
was overturued T the city was abandoned, Jn the Clieng-kuaij period 
[1127—I9J T K ang Ten-tira, a great chieftain from the kingdom ol 
K'ang [Samarkand], come east and settled in this town, A number 
of barbarians (A«) accompanied him, so that it became a populous 
place : it w as also called the city of Tien-ho> The city was surrounded 
on every side hv a sandy desert. 

The general term Ah ih hen 1 to be taken as Sotfhdisns. or natives 
of Samarkand. 41 Tiendio” apparently means ,b brought together by 
[K'ang Yen-Jticn ”* 

In the 2nd year of Shu tig-yuan [875] its name was changed to 
Shih-chVng Chen, and it wna made dependent on Sha Chou. 

There were two reign-periods called Shang-ydan, but daring the 
j^eoml [T60-I] the Western Reg ions wore no longer under Chinese 
rule. The character translated 11 dependent ” is an unauthorized 
form of 18- 

T'utt Ch eng (Military Catnp City) is 180/i east of Shih-clTeng Chen , 

It liajs been identified by Stein with the site of Minin, w'hieh he also 
shows to have been the same as " the old eastern town ** of Jf 
Ytt-ni p the capital of Lou-kn liefore 77 o.o. 

When Ww-tVchM, the hostage given by Shau-shan [to China], 
was returning weak anil single-handed [to his kingdom], he made this 
appeal to the Son of Heaven : 1: fn our country there is the city of 
I-hflhi p where the land is fair and fertile. My prayer is that you should 
send a general to plant a military colony there and harvest the grain. 
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ao that I may have his prestige to hack me.” Accordingly, the Huns 
gent a siti-nw (commandant) with officers and men to colonize [-bill 
by way of protect ion. 


For read tfc. Tliis passage is taken almost word for word from 
Han jihn, xcvi A, i r 1 ami v D : " The King himself petitioned the 
Son of Heaven as follows : I have lived a loan time in the land of 
Han. and am now returning to my country weak and unsupported 
The late Kinc has a son still living and I am afraid lest he should 
kill me. Now in my kingdom there is the city of {fi J-hsfln, whim 
the soil is fair and fertile. JIv prayer is that the House u f Han rm.y 
send two leaders to plant a military colony there and harvest the 
prnin, so that your servant may have their prestige to back mo 
Accordingly, the Han Emperor s‘nt one safi-uKi with furtv officers 
and men to colon™ I-haOn fltl d m as support for the ruler " I'm- 
fessor I'elliot has already shown haw easily the characters «t and Jft 
ciin be con fused in mumseript, and Ihsiu may therefore lie considered 
identical with 1-tuffin. It is rather enrinus, lmwever. that the Tam 
>“ vc ****** t**o form I-haia in preference to the l-h-iiu 
, the fian ?bu. The vexed question of the situation of this town 
ms. [ think, been satisfactorily settled by Stein f&riuj«, ten I 

Everything points to ite having occupied the site of the modern 
handilik. V*t we find the fUnuj *k» (xlui It. Ill C) making exact I v 
he same mistake m placing l-h*iu cast of Bhih -eh 1 'eng Chen -St, rime 
from the southern shore of the I'a-chun* Lake | Lop-nOr] and » 0 \I 
wesi one passes Chi-Cun Ch eng (the City of the JWn Miht,rv 
Crimes,, which is the city of I-biu o, the Hun dvt^r 

n ^rhTS “ ^‘ 11 “ , 1 t ihch > Cb6n ' of Loo dan 

rrir.!r,2":'!?.“; *«»•»«'JTt ''SiZ 

was quoted ahovi' At 'fiS 'sight, *** ^ ^ 

t:zvv£,z^:r’- ™ kc *- ™">- •*»»•* 

/Wise.,;.MSI, <* tbi, 

cmignant que aes Miiets u - . V ' “““'cau roi do Chanchan, 

dVtallir one garniaon dam ]« ville Z Vi2m T* 

pour que rette protection fut .ffi- r ,, .J fj£ f *"****'' 

la ville do Yi-stun emit Tj, d admettre quo 

pc a Bt ep fur;w. *nd rr#rrs- H * m * du «*■ > ^ 

Govenu^nt would ltd for th * CJMnesc 

the King. Now, according t() " fit “ nla ln tl "‘ mln « town as 

“■*** *“ •***' - w z ss? .1 
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Vo-ni. 1.600 U distant from the Vans Barrier.” Thin city the King i* 
naturally anxious to avoid, so hr- proposes that a Chinese force shall 
accompany him to another place altogether, which shall Ik- hi* future 
residence, and where the presence of the*' military colonists will lw 
a safeguard. This new capital, then, is fixed further west at 1-hifln, 
the modem duirkhlik. 

All this agrees with the *t a tenant- in Shm chu^ chu t ii t 5 r a (whose 
author died in 527) : " The capital [of ^han-.’shjin] is the riiy of I-hsiin, 
m ihe territory of ihv ancient Loti-Inn* Further on in the vam 
work (I. 5 v e ) we read : L The river [Chu pin] Hows into the 
hike, which ts situated north of the kingdom of Landau. Here ia the 
town of Ytt ni # commonly known as the old eastern town.” This 
Iimkes it quire clear that the old capital of Lou-lau was Yfl-ui (now 
identified with Mlria) t and that the new capital of the same kingdom, 
when its name was changed to Shanahan in 77 n,e.« was l-haiin’’ The 
miiituke mnde by the Tang writers waa in assuming that the King 
went hack to the old capita,E instead of creating a new one with the 
help of the Chinese. 

Tbit* (I-hftiu) is the town in question, Because rhe large city of 
Shau-shaiL lies to the went, the barbarians speak of it as Little Shan- 
Hhniir It is the modern T"mj Cli'eng. 

lit re, as in nmny of the Stein MSS. P £ k need an a kmaophmw 
for JIJ. The author of our present text rrutkes the wkm mistake aa 
the compilers of the Tani: history nearly 20U veurs later. He appear* 
to have l*on miried by the name Tun Ch eng (tamp City), and to hove 
thought thar it was derived from the military cobniatswho accompanied 
Wi-i-t'u-chi This is certainly not the cose: Pf-lliot is wrong in 
accepting this derivation. and Stein doe-3 not mm to see that it is 
really fatal to his own theory. (See- Si-nadia, p. 327.) A more probable 
explanation is that the* name was derived from tin- thousand colonists 
who according to Shut dung dm, ii, ft, were subsequently brought 
to Lou-lan by & 1 j$|) So Mai (not So Man: this mistaic waa f ira t 
mad.- by Chavannes in T oung Puo, vi, 567, and afterwards copied 
by Stein). r 

Ihiu Ch f ynj (New City). 2-10 U west of Shih-ch‘eng Chen, When 
K img Ycu-tien settled in Sim ns ha n, ho begun by rebuilding this 
town : hence the name New City, Under the Hans it was Nu-duh 
C-h'eng, 

lb" Jr in N'u-diili Ch'cng is only a homophone variant of £ j n 
7 ung dm, lor. tit., which incident ally nut tea the distance from Shib- 
di'eng Ch4n 2nO fi, Herrmann, and after him Stein, laith identify the 
place with Wish-shahri: see Seidentlfa*tifn. p. HX) ; SrnWiti, p,306, 
But Herrmann wrongly places I-brOn here un his map. 

Pw-Crto Ch'dtff (drape-vine City). Four li north of Shih-ch'cng 
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Chen. Founded by Idling Yen-tieu, who planted vines within the 
town wall* ; he nee it& name, Grfipe-vinfc City. 

Tiii* place Inis not yet 3wen idcntifitd. Assuming a mistake in the 
hearing* as Stein suggests (f nnrmwt Asia, p. 165)* its remains may 
possibly be bleated at Koynmal, *owfA of Charkhlik. 

Sa'P'i Vh rmj is 480 li south-east of Shih-cb’eng Chen. It was 
founded by K*ang Yen-tien This pity is near the Sa-pT Luke. where 
the mountains are steep and difficult. An endless stream of Tibetans 
and T'n-yfi-hun is constantly packing to and fro. 

Stein tSlinks that tbb is likely to be some grazing and caruping 
ground near the defiles of the CMiuw-tsgh, through which routes 
pass to ClurkhLik and Yftah-stoferi ”, But in Tang time* nt least 
it wm evidently a city of considerable importance. There is u reference 
to the place in I*a«p j?An F ex, 11 V% where the King of Khotan f& 
Wei-ch'ih Sheng is asuiUl to have joined forces with ,£j m Y Kao 
Hsu-ti-chih m attacking and suiwlmng Ha-p'i uod Po-hsien. Thi* 
miiAt have been in 747, when Kao R si un-chib was storting on his 
punitive expedition over the Putnirs. 

The City of Shan-than is 1.640 paces in circumference, luting twenty 
paw* oust of Shih-ch'eng Chen. This fifian-shnn of the Han period 
is now in rains. 

This paragraph, referring to the nettml site of the ancient I-hsiir, 
«* •* 1'h‘re here. Stein note* that “ the extant remains of an 
oblong eire a nival lot ion at Charkhlik prohablv date from Tang or 
later times ", 


Fo-hsiett [Banished Immortal] Chen. The ancient kingdom of 
Chii-mo. The Account of the Western Regions in the [fan History 
says it is 6.820 li from the superior capital [Gt'ang-an]. The Sui 
dynuty established Chii-mo Chiln. I n the third year of Shang-yuan 
[676] the name was changer] to Po-hsien Chen. 

is n mistake for }Jfr Of, Tang thu, xliii B. 19 r °: “ After 
engine the Chu-mo River, and proceeding 500 H t one arrives nt 
l o-Iisjpti then, the old city of Chfl-mo. The name was changed hv 

ilL°e S “ 1 the Shang-y6aQ peri*] [674-8]." The identity of the 
place wuh Cburdian i* certain: see SeUmttm»u m aa_iiH>- 

.Smmfw. pp, 298-9. The account of Chlt-mu is j n !}an ^'xt-viA, 4 vX 
The ancient T'utt Ch'iy is north-west of T' lin Ch eng. 

w v KTft* ttt,cient pOTticm ti{ ,he Hlrin site » mennt Win* 

''*"*'** [Si™.] >,« 

“t Z-T |, 1 ’ h ‘"‘ h “' l '* r - v “> "* rt» in tkt Ku Stall, 

” *■ “* ,h ™ 8h * '"S' Tta «m m „l tbi, ri „, j, 50 0 li 
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distant from the chen city [Le. Fo-hsien]* It pusses under the walls 
of Chq-mo, lienee i ta name. 

® is therefore an obvious mistake for Jl_ 

All the cities and garrisons mentioned above fell into the hands 
of the Tibetans. 

Id consequent; of the general upheaval following thm rebellion of 
An Lu'shftik From about ?E3 onward*, moat ol Eastern Turkestan 
wa H overrun by the Tibetans; see Autftmi Kho£an t i t S3, &33 aeq* 

The P'u-fh'awj Luke [Lop-nor] is 320 ti north-east of Skill-oh‘eng 
Chen. This lake is 400 It in circumference. 

“ The bearing and comparatively small circumference clearly 
indicate that the lake meant is identical with the Kiim-hoshunMarches, 
The 320 U correspond exactly to the distance front Cturlcktik to the 
west end of Kara-koahttn at Eumchapgan (below Ahdal). The 
circumference indicated (400 fi — ca. 80 miles) agrees chisel v with 
that of Karn-koshun as shown in the 1906-3 map in Betti Ctfihtty. 
The notice of our text is important in view of the confusing specula- 
tions to which the so-called 4 Lop-nor problem 9 has given rise ; for 
it definitely proves that the terminal marshes of the Ttirim River 
occupied in the ninth century much the same position and were of 
approx innately the .same extent as at present—a conclusion to which 
other evidence also pointed (sec Serindia, pp. 327 seq.) P but not quite 
so clearly/' [Stein.] 

The account of the Western Regions in the Hati History says : 
" The Yellow River has two sources :— 

5 here is a mistake for iff. Cf. Han riu, xcvj A, l r a . 

One branch conies from the TVirng Ling (Onion Range) Mountains, 
another corner from Khotan at the foot ol the Xan Shan. Thit latter 
stream flows north and, joining the Tj/ung-ling River, pours its w aters 
eastward into the P fc u-clTang Lake, another name for which is Yen-tse 
[Knit Marsh]. This is over 300 U distant from the Yii-meu (Jade 
Hate) and Yang Barriers, Here it disappears and flows underground 
emerging again towards the south from the € hi-shill (Piled-up Rocks) 
Mountain aa the great river of China. 11 

It is hardly necessary to remark that this theory is not accepted 
by modem geographers, 

/ Chou. 

For a &ufnnmry of historical notices of the oasis of Ifami, see 
Srrindm, pp. 1147 ; Initerwotf A*ia f pp. 539 seq. 

Houses built by the Government. 730. 

Buds T take to I* the meaning of rt phrase which occurs 
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four times in this MS,, once in S* 788, and again in S. 2472 v (J$j. 
That it should lie note “ public lui Mings " in the ordinary sense of 
the tern is out of the quest ton. It would seem rather to indicate the 
huts or shacks built for Chinese colonists out of public funds. The 
word r J" which follow's here and in two of the other passages is a pujsido 
which I have not yet. succeeded in solving ; hut it appears to I* a sort 
of numeralive referring to the houses. 

Households, 1729, Hsiang (Country districtsJ, 7, 

Forthe meaning of i&. see “ A Census of Ttm-hunng ” {T'mitt} Pao y 
ser. it, vol. xvi, p. 473, note 5], 


The above was the territory of the Western Jung tribe in the 
ancient kingdom of K’un-wu. When King Mu of the Chou dynasty 
smote the Western Jung, K'tm-wu presented him with a red sword. 
The allusion is to the following passage in Luh /id, v, 2tt ad fin.: 
When King Mu of Chuu made his great expedition against the 
Western Jung, the latter offered him us a present a K'un-wu sword 
which was 1 ft. 8 in. in length, had a rad Undo made of tempered 
steel, and could cut through jade like so much putty." The incident 
is also mentioned in -|- jty ft Shih chou chi [MW. wt. f s . 

" £ the t,mt ’ Ki “i t»OU, the Western WhSiZ presented 

a K iin-wu sword that would cut jade.” 

Tlds is the kingdom in question. Later usage erroneously turned 
the Hume into l-wu Chun. 

That is to nay, the character (|> was sul^ituted for g.. 

The account of the Western Regions in the Han History says ■ 
I'ur.,,,. .h, ,I,, ,,,, of ttc Cl„„ d™,,,, a. J,, he £ 
dwelt, intermixed north of the Cldng ami Wei River*/’ 

In Northern Kansu and Shensi. See //«« Skv, xevi A i v° 

^r? 7 .r V? r uk “ «*■ tb.' H»tag. n », 

b,l -i» Wu 1. of Urn Haii .mo,, t he Hdim*-,..,, j, innmd ,, 

This is not expressly stated in the Histories . I, ,u t 

thought that the oasis iMv , “ Cone *’ Plough some have 

* * m ]IodW r .T tCm P° raril >’ «™pie<1 during 

, , . m U-pioga brilliant camDoicn of i>t „ „ T « 

"' ‘ ‘ '* v ! hl ‘ ‘ s lt) *'“ v ^ reached the ij; i<]i , 1 . ', 'L ■i'"'. 

Inn Mountains, which the comment at nr V ?, Jr, , . [or Shlh ‘] 

the Tien Shan because CAS /; i £ ? 11 ^'h-ku idfnttfiea with 

prSmUlitr Or S.n Sb„, R »«"> =« 

T.met Ikcixlrntaux rm wi-t v 1 * IIK * khan; mo 

l r . definitely pWefti^ 7 " <*d, «*li, 

*—* „ - "“7 - w 
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the territory of I-wu-I u, where they set up sn I-ho Tu-wei (“ Military 

Superintendent for the benefit of the Crop® 

[I] in the text is ii mistake for r jL ‘ see Mou turn *hu, cxviii, I v°. 
col.'2. 

Communication was opaio established with the Western Regions, 
ufter which I*wu was three times lost and three times recovered. 

This appears to lie an echo of Iloa han *hn, cxviii,3 v a ; *■ From thu 
f'Aikw-iMx jieriod [25-55] to the Icw-Jtuanj pries I [122-5], the 
Western Regions were three times cut off from the Empire and three 
rimes brought into communication with it." The dates for J-wu 
in particular are : 77, lost; 90, recovered ; 107, lost; 119 T recovered ; 
120, lost. In 127 the “ Western Regions " submitted once more, 
biit I-wu does not seem to have (teen re-colonized until 131 r The 
diite uf its final severance from the Han Empire Ls not exactly known. 
In 151 the oasis was ravaged by the Hdung-nu, and though they 
retreated before a Chinese relieving force, the latter, too, is ominously 
^dd to have L_ retired without achieving any success” (JS ^ M jfcf: 
nee Hou W shu f cxviii, 14 r D . 

Shun Ti [126-44] appointed a na of 1-wll 

Cf. Hou hou *hu t loo. mL : * k In the 6th year of Yung-ckien [131] 
the Emperor, considering that I-wu hud from time immemorial been 
Ji rich and fertile country adjoining the Western Regions, and that 
the Haling nu were in the habit of raiding it for purpose* of plunder, 
accordingly gave orders for a new military colony to Ite planted there, 
aa was done in the Yung-yumt period [SjMlHJ, and appointed a 
of I-WU” 

l nder the Wei and Chin dynasties nqtiling is heard of either dllcii 
or /trim- 

Cl Ta ch'ing i turn? ehth ¥ Joe. cit-: M The Wei established I-wu 
Hsien, the Chin appointed an I-ttu Tu ^i (Military Superintendent 
of I-wu), but both of t he*e were concerned with the northern territory 
of Tun-lionng, not with the ancient I-wu. [Note: The I-wu of the 
Wei and the Chin lay north of the modern An dud Chen and Sha 
Chou, but was separated from Hand by a long stretch of desert; it 
waj not the same a* the I-wa of the Han period.] 

I ritler the Sui dynasty, in the 6th year of Tti-yfh [610], land exist 
of the city was purchased, and I-wu Chun established. On t he downfall 
r >f 8ui it reverted to the barbarians. 

"It fell into the hands of the Jung tritjes and [scarce pnrt of the 
T'u-ehfieh Empire.” [/ c&ih.] 

In the 4th year of Cheng-kuan [630] the chieftain ShLh Wan-nien, 
at the he ad of seven cities, came and made his submission. 
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This is evidently the personage mentioned in TWi# i*Au p ecxxi B, 
10 r' : li In 630 the head of the city [of I-wu] canm to render homage 
at Court, After the defeat of Hsieh-li J Khun of the Eastern T u-rbtieh]. 
he brought m the submUsiijn of .seven citic&t and the territory was 
registered as Western I Chou/" What these seven cities were is not 
stated. Nor have I been able to find the name Shih Wan-nien in any 
other text. 


1 Chou was established for the first time under nur own T'ong 
dynasty, but m Popping [762] it was conquered bv the Tibetans. 

In 630 T according to / I'unfj chih , “it was ab*orl>e4 by Chins under 
the name of Western I Chou, which in 632 was changed to I Choil- 
In the first year of T'iri\~p<jQ [742] it was re-named 1-wut ChUu* In 
the first year of Ck ^a-yimi [758] it again became I Chou, comprising 
the three inib-prefecture* of I-wu f Na-chih, and Jou-y&lkfL" Tiie 
imipttoil of the Tibetans does nor upi^ur to have much affected the 
administration of the region, which renmined in the hands of the 
* h en family from *14 to about V&84, when the ossi^ was incorporated 
in the Uighur dominions. During the Wu Tai period it was known 
as the #] JjS; frf Gourd Oasis. 


Iti the 4th year of TQ-ehtatg [850] it was regained by Chang l-ch J a<x 
and forty families from Sha Chou were settled there. 

Some information about Chang I-ch'ao will lie found in the trartsla 
tion by Cbavannee of two iuariptiottsdated 851 and 8S4: see Si-nmim, 
P' /wsenpfwn* t p. HO, He notes that in the inscription of 

851 the first part of the personal name is written not as in 
T tiny diU p eexvj B r 13 v\ Since our present 3ISL (the next earliest 
m fhite) has the same form, we may plausibly assume Jj| to lie correct. 
Th». passage in T antj >Aw, whence most of our knowledge concerning 
thi* Governor of Tun-huang is derived, runs m follows : l+ The nest 
1™ T ^ E^der id $ha bhuu, Lliang I-ch'ao, presented to the 

rhron.* map* of eleven rioi/, including Kua Chou, Shu Chou, I Chou, 
bu Umu nod Kan Chou. He had previously handed toother a 
number of reBolut* men with the object of restoring Ckiw rule. 
a Pf H1 ’fited day they armed theniselves and started a revolt 

fVn! Wt r 0f i hfl S. DU ' M Wbkh th *T W<T * bv all the Chinese 

inhabitants. The Tibetan garrison wu alarmed and fled, whereupon 

(-hand took aver the local administration. He preiwred 

’aea|H>iw and amour, and by means of lighting combined with agri- 
cultural qieratmus regained all the other rhm,. Officers from each 
of the other ten cities, bearing dispatches inserted in stave a, were sent 
m ha,u. to T leu-te Ch‘enp |Ma«o Polo's Tonducl in the north-east. 

To tli vlZr iy>l'taty Governor) of this place, Li Pei, sported 
to the Emperor, who warmly commended Chan* for his lovaltv sent 
a message acknowledging his services ftn d bidding him be of'good 
cheer, and appointed him F^-^shik „f She Chou, Soon al tt the 
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title of Kuci-i CAiht (Military district returning to Allegiance) was 
bestowed on the chvu r and Chang 1-ch‘ao was made Chich-Ut-difi 
(Governor), ... In the 2nd year of Ifsifn-t'mtg [861]* I-cfr'ao 
announced the submission of Liang Chou, * . „ In the 8th year [867], 
I-cVao visited the Chinese Court, and was made Commandant of the 
Kight Division of the Shen wu Imperial Guards. He was presented 
with a house and land, and it waa decreed that his cousin fit JJJ. 
Uuni-shen should be placed in charge of the territory that had returned 
to allegiance. In the 13-th year [872j he [Chung I-ch'ao] died, and 
iSha Chou elected the < 'hangshih ^ Ta'ao 1-chin to administer 

the affairs of the cAoti. 3ubsei.|tientty, the title of K«ei-i Chwh-iu-x&ih 
was conferred on him. Later on, China became involved in many 
troubles, and the Imperial authority was no longer effective. Kuti 
Chou was absorbed by ihe Uighurs, and most of the cities thnt had 
returned to allegiance succumbed/" 

The other sis chav reconquered by Chang were Shan. |§ Hsi, 
fpj Ho. |Jf] Lan, |f£ Min, and Jjfl K uo. I have extracted a few more 
precise details from the T L ttnt} chirr* : Sol, 1st (or 2nd) moon : Chung 
Lch + ao sends in his submission to Chinn. lOih moon ^ He subdue* 
the ten ckm, nnd sends his elder brother m I-tse to the Court 
with maps and lists of population. 11th moon : The title of Jftrei-f 
Chun is conferred on Shu Chou, and Chichtushih on I-rh*uo, 863 + 
3rd moon: I-ch’ao announces that, acting with fi mixed force of 
7 t OOO Tibetans and Chinese* he has regaint-d Liang Chu-ti for China. 
867 : the name of l-ch'ao'.s cousin is given us ff£ Wei-shen. 872. 
8th moon, is definitely stated to l*e the date of Leh'ao's death. 
Chavunnes, following the jj(f i*£ tJC i£ ££ fim yrl *hui iu& cfu r 
m, 19 v c f ii§ wrong in thinking that the Tnruj *hn makei 11 uni-hen, 
and not Leh'ao, die in that year. 

Any one reading the above extract from the Vang thu would 
imagine that Chang l-ch L ao was succeeded immediately by Ts L ao I-chin. 
8o fur from that being so, there was an interval of forty yeans or more 
between the two. The 5a tuj shift, ceccxc. IS v“* translated in Sentniia, 
pp. 1338-9 t tells us that the line of succession in the Chang family 
only came to an end during the Liang dynasty (907-22), It is also 
stated that T.Vuo f-ebm was succeeded by his son T* L ao i!i Yfian- 
ehung. But cm the strength of a passage translated by Retnusftt 
(from Wu la* *hxh lxxiv t 7 v", though this reference is not given), 
Chnvfiimes concludes that another reign comes in lietween, and that 
"j£ W. Yflan*fibta p the elder brother of Ytbm-chuflg, was actually King of 
Kua Chou and Sha Chou in 939, That the latter assumption is not 
correct may be gathered from another passage coming n little earlier 
£f. 5 v°) which deserves to be translated in full: u Liang Chou was thus 
out off from China, and only Kim Chou and Shu Chou continued to haw 
regular intercourse with her until the end of the Five Dynasties. At Shu 
Chou, in the KAii-p h ing jieriod of the Liang [907 hi], there was n 
governor Chang Feng, who called himself Uj jfct S ? 
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" The White-robed Bon of Heaven of |be Golden Mountain In ihe 
reign of Chuang Tsiinir ot the Later Tung [923-5], the La^hur* sent 
envoys to the Chi now Court. Ts*ao I-ehin n descendant of the Chinese 
left in Shft Chou [after the collapse of the T*ang]+ also sent an embassy 
which came together with the Uighnis. Cliuung Tsimg appointed 
I-chin Rudd Chun Chieh-lu-$kiii t Kttan-ch*a-*hih (Inspector) f £JA*w- 
chih-ahik (Legal Commissioner), etfl. p of Kua t Sha, and the other rimu. 
During the Chin dynasty, in tlieoth year of T u ti-fn [94Q], Lchin died, 
and his bod jq f£J Yiian-te came to the throne. 1 ej the Tth year 
[942J Ts'ao YfUn-ohung of Shs Chou find Ts'ao YFun>&h£n of Kna 
Chou Iwith sent envoys to China, In the reign of $hih Tsung of this 
Chou f^>l-9] r YUan-chtmg made Ku*i-i Chun ChitthUt-shih t and 
7t ^ Yuan-kitng was made Commissioner of Tram-bandj; in Kna 
Chou/ 1 

It is evident from the nlx>ve that a member of Chang I-riTuo’a 
family wa* stall ruling Shu Chou at the close of the T'ang dynasty, 
and was succeeded by I-ckin t w ho w&$ the first of his line. some- 
where between 910 and 923, TVao Ytian-ehiing seems to have 
succeeded hia brother Yftan-te in 942, but w m not made Uhich tu-xhih 
until 955. \ llan-kimg may lie yet an other brother, unless we adopt 
the emendstion Yen-kung, a ton of Yuan-chung, who according 

to Sung shili, loc, cit, was made Fang-tf&^hih of Kna Chou in 962, 
and from whom two letters ate preserved in S. 5973. Ts l ao YOan shen 
Was prefect of Kna Chou in 942 (as he had been in 939), but he never 
became CAuri-lu-xAiA or Governor of Sim Chou. In ihe Stein CoSketiou 
(S. 707) there is a fragmentary copy of the Filial Piety Classic which 
wafr made by ^ uan-^hen in 925, when he was a lay wtudont attached 
to the = St- 3f Sam-chieh Mcnairy ; and in f(. l2Hfi v° is the cud 
nf n Intfor from him (without a date), when ho had already attained 
high official rank. 


It* mixed population include., Ch'iang [TangoUiw] and Lung, 
amounting to about I ,&K 1 people, 

We were toW above that the number u( household* in I Chou was 
which, allowing ail «vera>ie uf five pereoiut to each household, 
yield* » total papulation of 8,615. It «etns to lie implied that the 
majonty of the inhabitant* were Chinese, but doubtle*, other rare* 
wew represented. (See Swindio, p. 1150.) In rang *h<u xl, 11 v°. 
the Wisehul.b aw sstd t-j have numbered 2.167, and the individuals 

ii?i - 7 ***** mti0 llf to bo use hold a 

'»'er , nn’.ij-r timn that for fun-him ng. but considerably 

Wn £? ftir p h(? Jh 1 "? 119 “ wht,k - ^ " A Ctonts of Tmi- 
ZZr'l ,W,UJ : P r* 0ct ' m& > t‘l> 171.-50. Ir, the eighteenth 
untuiy the population wart estimated at alumt J2 h OOO. 

Revenue. 


Or tribute paid to the Imperial Court, 
in the ten. 


Nothing further is stated 
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Subordinate sub-prefectures (h&iwi), 3 : I-wu, Na^bih, Jou-yuan. 

I Chou seems to have included ?\ great deal more territory than the 
single oasis of Hami, though most of it Wiis desert. Tzt ch'itrg i tung 
chih gives the following dimensions for the chon when it was first 
established in 630; east to west, 1*015 H; north to south, 190 li. 
One would naturally auppm that the extent of the trhou coincided 
wiih that of the three kdeu put together ; but that does not appear 
to hove been the tue, fur the sum of the household* in the three hsim 
(3,634) is much greater than the figure given for the cAati (U^9j. 
They also comprise twelve country districts as opposed to seven only 
in the chm* 

1'iru H&ieti. Situated in the suburljan area. Houses built by 
the Government, 301, [Ch'ien, 15,] Households* 1613* Country 
districts, 4 . 

Here the problem of =f> is complicated by the fact that it is followed 
by another numeral 

The above was originally the I-wu T'un [Camp] nf the Later linn* 
The city walls are stated to have been built by Ton Ku. 

For Ton Kn, see Giles, Itiog. BfcL, l9f>9, and below* He led an 
expedition into Central Asia* and tcM?k Hand from the Hsiung-nii in 
A Ah 73* thus laying the foundation for Pan Ch'nu’s victorious 
campaigns 

i rider the Wei it waa made a Aden. 

See 1FW vii B. 3 r : ' + In the 12th moon uf the 12th year of 
rui-Ao [Jam-Feb.* 4S9)» the Juan-juab commander of the frontier 
garrison at I-wu, Kao Kao-tail P at the head of an army of 3/MX) men. 
surrendered the city [to the Wei]/* Also / i'mtg chih r lx x six, 1H r° : 
iA the Huns established I-wo T tin, and the Later Wei nude it a Amu.” 

The Hun History sn vs ; “ Lwu-Su is only an old name for the 1 
and Ti tribes/' 

1 have not been able to find this statement in our present text of 
the Han $hu. 

Buddhist monasteries, 2 : Hsfion-feng (Diffused influence), An- 
hua (Peaceful civilizationj. Taoist monasteries, 2: H&iang-mou 
(Auspicious barleyb Tu-lo (Great net), Signal station*, 7 : Shui- 
yiiun (River source); Mao-erh (Hairy car); 

The second character might be ua * a tile ; hut <h Hairy ear " 
seems a better name than “ Hairy tile 

Lang-ch'ftan (Wolf spring) ; Hsiang-taao (Fragrant jujube) ; 
l^an-lan-cli’i'mn (Twining orchid spring); Su-tu-ku (Quick cross 
valley); Idi-ehii (/ territory implement?). Frontier garrisons, 3: 
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Chi-Ving (Unbaked brick station); Ch'ih-yai (Red cliff); Mao-k&n 
(Lance shaft). 

Mantel and customs. Tire inhabitartis t consisting of husbandmen 
and traders, possess a written script. 

No doubt Turk! is meant, 8ir Aural Stein writes : *" The present 
population of Hand comprises a considerable proportion of true 
Turkish stock, which in the valleys of the Kurlik-tagh has preserved 
much of the old nomadic ways of life ; in the oasis to the south, these 
have been lost through mixture with Chinese elements - n 

The peasants and traders only have flat iron plates which they use 
os griddles ] the cakes [which they bake on these] are their usual 
food, winter and summer. They have no cooking-pots or pans i cups 
aod bowls, spoons and chopsticks form no part of their 1 ^longings. 
When they are thirsty* they simply squat on the ground and drink* 
The oM phrase, u A hok made in the ground .served them for a jug, 
and they drank out of their hands/' pictures their rude simplicity; 

Reading which is another form of fjL The quotation is from 
Li chi, vii, 1 (6). 

It is also their custom to set no store by dress, and to make wealth 
the only criterion of rank. 

Sixty h south of the A#ten is a dry salt lake, ten U in dreumferencc- 
“ Probably an M dried-tip lagoon of Ha mi drainage which further 
to the south-west loses itself in the salt basins of Shofta-nBr.” [Stein-] 

In the desert there is no water, hut the dry soil yields salt* which 
has a sweet taste w hen the moon is full, and is hitter when the moon 
is waning. Though the salt has been collected for ages past, it still 
shows no sign of diminution. 

The tf/trt a of Little I-wu r 20 li south of the hsieu, was the original 
I'wu Hskii, Because in the neighbourhood of this town there w T as 
formerly water to irrigate the fields, the people [of l-wu] were attracted 
to I his district and built a walled city ; hence it is culled Little I-wu, 
Shih-la-man Mountains, Partly in the administrative area of 
Jou-yuan llsicn. 

ihe&e mountains ar^ the Kurlik-tagh. the easternmost portion of 
the T ien Shan range. See below, p r *q + 2. 

Yuan^Sa* [Source spring] tlitrr. Ten /. north of the htien. 

" Tt^Haidi oMU receive# ita irrigation water from spring# which 
iwtic at short OwUnces north anil north-east of it in the rohblft-filUd 
a* o iiftc riur*cotifB* J ordinarily dry. These rivcrOicds all 
Oeaoend from the snowy K*rlik-t5gb, but: cam- no surface water after 
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leaving their debouehufe* at Tortile* Karakupcbm, and Aratam. Of. 
Seritidiu, p. 1148, maps 12, T3/ L {Stein,] 

River No. 2. Five K north-east of the A#i>n, 

Rivrr No, 3> Nine ft north-east of the hsivn. 

All these three rivers push forth from a steep mountain side anti 
flow southwards into the desert, where they are swallowed up. In 
the flno-fiiH [Zoroastriim] Temple there are count less images, both 
plain and painted. One Thp L art-t'o was the head priest of the Fire- 
worshipping Sert, 

Mszdeism, or the religion q[ Zoroaster, was widely spread through¬ 
out Central Asia in T ang time^ as we may infer from numerous 
references in the Chines histories, ^Ti-p'au-tV* (or M Chabp L an-t L <i ”) 
may be the name of a country rather than that of an individual. 
In T'avg &hu r xlii’i B, W v G + we read that ** 600 fi youth-west of Kashgar 
one reaebes the military post of TViing-litig, which is the ancient 
kingdom of ® FE rhieLp fc an-t*o, ++ The name occurs again in 
T'an# *hu t cex,vi A, 1ft r% and in Hsilan-tsang's Hii yS ohi* with slight 
modifications of the first character. 

Before Kuo-ch'nng was compile red p P* un-t^o visited the [Chinese] 
Court, 

Kao-ch s ang was the kingdom occupying the Turf an oasis iu the 
sixth and seventh centuries* Under the Later Han dynasty it was known 
as j|f fafii Mil 111 the Anterior Royal Court of Chd-nhih. In 33a 
it was conquered by ijg t hang (Mtuhe ruler of ££ Liang, and called 
Knu-chang Chilli, In M2 it was seized by one of the ^ Chu- 
eh'll clan of Northern Liang* hut iu 460 fell into the hands of the Juan- 
juan, who made [|SJ M K s an Ptushou king o i Kao^h ang. In 
500 the inhabitant hi raised CVQ. Chiu to the throng and the 

Cb'tt family continued to rule the kingdom until it was annexed 
to the T‘aog Empire l>v If f| Hou Chiin-chi in 640s ami given the 
name of fJLf -jF+J II si Chon. 

On arriving at the capital [t-h^ang-an], lie called down the Fire- 
god, [who took possession of his body]. Then he pierced his belly 
with a sharp sword, so that it went right through him and protruded 
ou each side. Cutting away [from his entrails l] what was superfluous, 
and tying up the main portion with his hair, 

This is hardly intelligible, and leask one to suspect some omission 
or corruption in the text, 

he grasped the two ends of the a word iu his hands and twisted it round 
and round and up and down [in his body], exclaiming the while : 
u All the enterprises undertaken by the State are in accordance with 
the will of Heaven ; with divine aid nothing will remain unfulfilled. 
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The prophecy seer m to refer more particularly to the impending 
expeditku against Kao'ch'nn"- 

After the god had withdrawn [from his body], ho fell rigid and 
prostrate mi the ground, and drew no breath for seven days, when 
be recovered si rad returned to hi.* normal condition. This occurrence 
was reported to the Throne by the author Sties, and by Imperial 
decree he was invested witlr the title of " Yogi Gcuerjil Jl . 

A ti-chih listen. 120 l\ west of the chon. Houses built by the 
Government, 215. Households, 032. Country districts. 7, 

This is the present oasis of Ltipchufc. Far the derivation of the 
name, see Felt jot F J&u rot rri A 191 G„ p. 118. Unf<s-rtucutely, 
he has wrongly quoted the distance a* 320 U* and the mistulee hm been 
transferred to Serialin f p. I15T P note 14. 


At the beginning of the T A ang perio l T a native of thin plare, 
.Slum Fu t Op belonging to the Eastern Tu-chiitth, on account of 
the oppressive taxation led Ids fellow-burg liens into the desert, and 
took refuge in Sh&n-shan, whore They dwelt awhile side by side with 
the T“n-[yn-]|]un, Then, passing through Yen-ch i j Eumwlialir]. 
they migrated to Kno-ch'ang, Xot being comfortable there, they 
returned home [to Na-chih]. The barbarians call Short-slum Na-chih. 
so when these people catne hack frori] Shan-uLan, they gave this name 
to their city. 


Frofess^r Pelliot has translated this p&magn, and explains it as? 
follows: Nu-chhi whs founded in the .sixth centwy by natives of 
Shan-shan, and < idled Na-rhih Imrauae that was their name for Slum 
Khun Shan Fu-tro {wbow surname prove* that he came of a Shan- 

TV?- 7 ! trl#J to thl - toluoy back to its oh) home, but finding 
th.- Pu-yu-hun titled there, returned to Na chib. Thus interpreted, 
nor ttxi crrtiiinlj ihroM's some lipht on a |nmz]mjT ]iu_ssage in Y'<ih<J 

l' 11 .' 1 xl V v : whi,;h '"form." 'IS that “ Xtt cbib wjis pgtabluIwKJ as a 
h wen on t he site of the . .h 1 c it v of Slum ah m, in fl30 ' 1 . f\U it.r , however, 
■i , iiih> i nit . j> '’hill wus su called from the time of its foundation, 
* *** 11 ^ liepe c1mt '- v 'wUmIwI that this WJL , „ new name, given to 

it «>“ [ , R n rt 'i 111 M tI " f ^ Ul!l *' u ‘ ry ' I’revioualy, wc mart suppose, 
j „ Tig "j" ''''. ' ,li ljlIl,; ihan after the Chinese name of its j«iireiit citv. 
lulls ,t W the statu, of W», but regained it in 727, 

H»i«n f -nioa([qinim«), FrontiermrTMon, 1 : 
-cl«»n(Hundrednprinp). Siprel s 

w'qlims '** i,r,,v " spri, ’ sl; T -e» «-*i !—»= 

■rZtv 1 r'™ awtort t«-n: nJd.-ii.D 5w 

sptmpl ■ Yeu-tno (l^rotractwji end). 

It nut ih noted that Hatang-mon was the name of a Taoist convent 
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(monastery or nunnery) At 1-wu Hsien, above, “ Eight signal 
jitutigflji is apparently A mistake for " six Hie Damn ffi ® i*h 
CM- chtleh Paw or Barrier occurs in Tang fix', siiii. 17 v' : " \Wt- 
ward from An .lmi one goes through the Che-chiieh Fuss, 

The spring north of the city is 20 li from the hsien. It wells up 
from n pit and forms a torrent which flows into the P u-eh ang Luke. 

“ Probably the springs of Togfcucliu or lii-kul ore meant, five to 
six miles north anti north-east of Lapcbuk. which supply the irrigation 
of the oasis- See Serfarftft. v, map 69. Hut * J F u-eh‘nng Lake is 
obviously an error. Tlie water of Lapchuk loses itself in u dry basin 
adjoining the Shonn-nor depression, nl'out twenty miles t« the south 
west- Lop-nffr is separated from it by some 250 miles across the 
Kuruk-tiigh ! " (Stein.] 

Jon ,jit/s» listen. 340 U north-east of tlie chon. Houses built by 
the Government, [ ]. Households, 3M. Country districts. 1 

A £ has Iwi added in somewhat fainter ink, without any number 
1 Distance and bearing prove Jou-yfnm Hflien to. identical with 
the modern 'Lash-hulak, with some adjacent patches of cultivation, 
about fifty mites EN-ii. of Kami- See tnmrwoH d*«b iv. map 3< 
Tush-bulak is garrisoned as a small post guarding the approaches to 
Kami from the eastern Dzungarian plateaus and Mongolia. [Mein-] 
According to Vifu fam, *hu, *1. 47 r°, it was founded m 680. and took 
its name from the old eitv of Jou-yfiaa, east of the Mien. 11 .<if am, 
«hn, xl, 11 v\ further informs us that in 697 it l«»t its »#I^te status 
and wjw merged into twu 

This citv » said to have been built, and the adjoining fields laid 
out, with the co-operation of barburiwis (hu) from 1-wu. m the lit\\ 
year of Tayeh [616]. In the 4tli year of Vhmuf-bun, [630] tbe Hu 
returned to their own country. On account of this [art of kindness], 
when it was made u hsicit, it took its nnme from the tftia, 

This paragraph is evidently intended to explain the unusual name 
.iMii-vuan [literally “ soft-far hut it is not put at aU dearly. I he 
name is derived from n passage in the Canon of Shun (Mu ***J. 
II, 1. v. 16), which i* repeated in the Testamentary thar-ie (ih . v ... 
viii) • f: fig m He kind to those who im' far off, and help 

those w£. are near (see Legge, Vlamn, iii, pp- 42, 548), As applied 
here to the action of the Hu, the meaning must be, He kind to those 
from afar.” But it would appear, not only It™ omt present text, but 
from the f.’Ain f'ong »h,t t xl. 4“ r". and the fU .it' r 

as well, that the name of the hsie* was taken from that of the chm-.. 
which must therefore have Wn built at an earlier date. I erhaps 
we may reconstruct the sequence of events ns follow*: «l»n 1 -™ 
Chiin was established by the Sui in 610, the need of a fortified portm 
the north east was felt in order to protect it. and Jou-yOan t heu 
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was Viiiiit libout E ]6 with the aid of the Hu. After 3 short interval- 
during which l-wu was in the hands of the Jling Tribes the Tang 
dynasty regained possession of the oasis, and Jott-yQan Hslen was 
founded in 630, taking it* name from the older Jou-yttan (. hen, 

Taoist monasteries, 1; TTcn-diailg (In heaven). Signal stations, 
4: Pai-w&ng {Cleat prospect); Pui yang-shan (White poplar hill); 
Uti-cht; Tu-tui (Lonely pile), 

“ tdi-cho " make the name of a signal station in 1-wu Htiien, a bore, 
Jau-tftitm Chin . Seven H east of the h&ien. 

$Sf in the text in evidently a mistake for |J. Thla h the 11 old city 
of Jou-yiian 111 of t-Aiw tang ihu, Loc, cit. 

Under the Sui dynasty, in the 12th year of Tn tjrh [616], Twu 
Chiin was established r which was followed by the^ establishment of 
this chin. 

Above (under 1 Choti r p, ^^3) the date was given as filO T which 
seems preferable to the other, because the foundation of the r^iin 
was certainly the result of the brilliant feat of amis accomplished 
hv B fib ffe Hsieh Shih-hdung in tHtt, and d* scribed thus in Stti 
l XVi ^ r 1 Having been made Commander-ip -chief at the Jade 
Ga|c% Hsieh Sbih-hsinng planned an attack on I-wu in conjunction 
wit!) Ch i-Miin, Khan ef the Northern T'u-chQeh. His army proceeded 
tu tLie Jade t*ate h hut Cli'i-min broke his promise and did not appear. 
Thereupon Skihdjriung #efc out across the desert unsupported. The 
peo|ile of 1-wn never thought tbit the Sui army could arrive, and 
made nn preparations ; ao when they heard that it had already crossed 
the desert 1 they were ten or-stricken and made haste to surrender, 
““?« t0 , ^' l]tar T ^ ofiering Wf and wine. Subsequently, 
»hih*hmg hmU a walled city east »f the »ld Han city of I-wu, which 

t tv * ^ behind the Si!ver-and-blue KmngJu 

J \ ^ t ^ il CJVi 'r ^ thousand armed men to garrison 
the place, and returned/ 1 

Skih-h-man Mountains. Forty ti north of the- Jisien. 


tilt' 1 iL -iL oiian, wniflft Htretch in 



ic HMtcni Ltegioiut, these are 
a rout in un li h dm in for several 


thousand li. 



■U was afterwords 
nng dm ; for in the 


as we have it, but 
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hitter work (ch. xl T p, II v e J, it is stated that ’* in this district (I-wu) 
are the iff h m i 'lie-So- m will Mountain*. also called T‘ion Slum 
The commentary on Ifon han sAu, ii. Mr, says : r l he 1 left Blum 
are the *nne m t he jjK 3fi ]jj Shih-Lien Shan [this h the pronuncia¬ 
tion Riven]. Another name in " Snowy Mountains* * p and at the present 
i iiiy they are railed the JjjP' Ch#-b>-3Km Mountains, I hi* 
mistake is prahabl)' derived from ^ on Blidoku who T as we have seen 
above (p. s 3^b a!* 11 confuted the Tien Shun and the Kan Shan, 

On them is an inscribed atone tablet which commemorated the 
exploit of the Han general Torn Ku in defeating the Prince of the 
Hu-yen Clan. 

This victory wan gained in ap+ 73, From the biography of Tou Ku 
in Hqu ban *hu r Liu, S v l \ we learn that “ when he and [tus Lieutenant] 
$t J& Keng Chung reached the Tien Shan, they attacked the 
Hu*yen Prince and cut off more than a thousand heads. I he Tlu-yen 
Prince fled, and waa pursued m far as ff\ ffj Lake Rarkul. Tou 
Kn lefi some officers and men encamped in the town of Twn-lu . See 
also, op. eit. f ii, 11 r e » The commentary then? states that Hu-yen waa 
the innnc (jj|) of a H&iung-nu prince : hut tki.- is somewhat misleading. 
In Shih chi , cx p 4 v*\ where the earliest mention of the name occurs, 
it is dearly recognized to he that of a Kdung-nu elan: AH the 

great ministers {of the H^iung-nu) hold hereditary office. Wing selected 
from the Pf- fff Hu-yeu,the jjg l^marnl al a inter date the |fj h Hstt'pu 
clan. These three families constitute the nobility^ The commentary 
adds that the first and Inst enjoyed the privilege of intermarrying with 
the Shan-viT* family, while the llsfi-pu also exercised yjdicinl functions. 
For other passages in whiuh the Hu-yen princes are mentioned 
Dtjr tnscripii&n*, pp. 19-24. Another potaible reference is Man #Au, 
xdv A s 19 v a p where it in related how a Hdung mt prince succeeded 
to the throne in 85 me. with the style ^ fir Hu-ymi-ti Shan-yfL 

Chinng Hfling-pen erased the ancient inscription and engraved a 
new one in its place, extolling the merits of the 1 b ung. 

This Inscription, .luted 19th July, 6-40. is to be found in Hsi yfl shm 
ta o ch i, iii. 26 v°, and has Wcu translated by Chavannes in /Ji/ httcrip* 
fiom f pp. 25 set). Using-]Mm was the style f^jF) of ^ {ft ( hiang t h io, 
whose biogmphy h given in Tang thu, xci* Sr . It contains the 
following passage : ° On the expedition against Kao-ch ung. he was 
ap|minted second in command. Going forth from 1 ( huu, he halted 
in the mountain* at a f Li stance of 100 l* from Liu-kti and corn true ted 
engines of war in which the ancient methods were modi bed and the 
engines themselves greatly improved. In that place there stood an 
inscribed tablet commemorating the exploits of Fan Ch ao of the 
Han, Using-pen erased the n]d inscription, and enslaved & new 
encomium on the majesty and supernatural power of the reigning 
dynasty*” This is clearly the same episode though Fan Ch*&o is 
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substituted for Ton Kil Our present texi is more likely to be erjrn.vt- 
jis Pllei Ch'no was only a junior officer in a.d. 73 . 

These mountains are 60 ti in height. 

Not* of course, in a vertical >en-.^ The Chin we measure the height 
of luoLiiHuuis along I be dope, from foot to ^utniuit. 

Chapels for prayer have been placed on them, and below, in the 
chou city itself, a temple has been, erected to the spirit of the mountains, 
who is named A-lan, 


l do not fee I quite sure about this sentence. One is tempted to 
make the emendation :}£ d] "J* ” L it the four of the mountain-; 

I-wu Chiit\ {Militnof Station of I-wh) t 4,300 H north-west of the 
superior capital (Chimg-an), 

Evidently a designation of IWkul, the I' u-lei of Hun times, 
lilhjut tHJ miles to the north-we^t of 111 mi. It is still garrisoned st 
the present day for the protection of the high road from Kantm tfl 
( hinese Turkestan. [Stein,] Sec lnn*:rm&si niap 34, Tin.' 

pLu-e is not to be ™fu*od 7 of course, with the I-wu Chftn ( (t|S> aImw. 

T]i^ at>ove was established on receipt of an Imperial command in 
the 5th muon of the 4th year of Ching-lung [June, 710], In the 6th 
year of K'ai-yiian [718], the garrison consisting of 3,000 soldiers and 
l F 0lt! horses, was transferred to Kan-lu Chen. 


Mu second |i may be ;l mistake for f] t or simply a dittogniphy 
eftha preceding The date 710 is conhrru by T L 4iHff flhti, X11 I 1 V ■ 
w i> -■ «■* an- turihrr told tliat t-wu Clitin wa* situated on the it 1 i£ 
, 1 , u ai ' cr ’ 300 th<‘ north-west of Hiimi. This n*rcw von 
closely with Strn, * fstinmte, Kim-!ii has not hwn identified, 
lint it was probably in the district, 

*W Ways : To the south-east, I Chou is IKK) li distant; to the 

™ r^* 1 ' HS1 Ch ? U is 800 li disteat i to the west, Ting Chuti is 
1 istant t adjacent on the north-east is the brigand country, 

formeriv -a' 1 - t !v 18 ^presented by the mined site of Yar-khoto, 
ri. OI . [: “ ,w a,lcioiu ™ph«l "f Turfan. " By T inji 

W>st f r' 7 ^“U^r *' 1 ' n ^’ OiHrked by mins north of .fitnasa and 

Ss SfSl n * Wa * tK * «* •* - Ww* protectorate in Vm 

other M f«* i t™ a PP ro *i ma t«i>‘ correct in relation t» each 

[Stem.] See tn^rm^ AMa, pp. f l55 , 5fi3. 

j tT<bc tnine Originally from Yen-cli'i [Kumsltahr]. 

Tt£ thm Ch,eftftms *" t0 '* fc«d in Kan Chou, i Chou, and 


l £ ting a 
Kamahjdir in 


, xyl A. I_ r and IA r , for the names of t wo kingn of 
the seventh century : M £ « * Lung T'u-eh A Uchih 
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and Hg k<H\ % Lung Lai-t'u, in which 11 Lung ” is obviously the name 
of the dan or tribe mentioned in this paragraph. 

These people are fierce and unprincipled, hardy and pugnacious, 
but their charncter has been modified by the civilizing influence of our 
Imperial House, 

South-east of Sha Chou is the Yao-yueh Mountain, 180 fi distant, 
south-west is the Tzu-fing (Purple Pavilion) Mountain. J90 /i distant. 
The rocks on this mountain being all of a purple hue. it was re-named 
Tzu-t'ing. 

Instead of we should perhaps read (" it was on that account 
named since we hear of no previous name. 

Ting Chou ; Han-hai Chttn (Military Station of Han-hai)- 

The character in the text is certainly meant for Han-hai 

or $0 fhf) is often used generally for the desert of Gobi. The pkee 
mentioned here seems to have Iwcn in the district inhabited by the 
Uighurs, which in the reign of T'ai Tsnpg was made int« a prefecture : 
see Ch tu t L amj #hu, cxcv, '1 r° : f£l (Ji fl£ 1^ iff* 

list Chow : rien-shan Olttn (Military Station of T tcn shan). 

ChiaO’ho Hsie-ix 

Wo hear of a T icti-shan ChQn l*N created when Kno-ch‘nng 
was c<uH}Uitih 1 in CIO \ see T'fiv.y *hn, ccsxi A, 8 r°. 

/ Chou : I-wu Chiin (Military Station of I-wn). Jou-yuan Haien. 

The nomenclature of places in Turkestan is often found confusing 
Itfcuuse of the changes arising from the intermittent nature «f f hineso 
rule [ti tho*e parts. It mny Iw thorefaw* to recapituhif* bv 

giving the nnriu\s borne by the principal cities DSinttefled in this account 
nt different periods of thdr history *■— 

(1) Ffi-iu, old capital of Loti-Iad [Former HlhiJ- 

H Old KiiHterh Town ": Sl Little- Shun-shun [Later Inn], 
Ch'i-tfim Grtng : Tun CL tnp [Tang). 

Little Kob [Tibetan records]. 

Msrihi [modem Hume], 

(2) l-Aftop or l-haiu± capital of Shan-sh&n after T* ax. [Former ih\n]- 
Stuin-tthiLn Chen [Snij. 

N&dupof|ft [ILnnn tskang]. 

Tie u-ho [Tang]. 

Btibr&'tng Chin '[Tang T After a.d, BT5]. 

Great Nob [Tibetan records]. 

CSty of Lop [Marco Polo], 

Chnrkhhk [modern name]. 
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(3) A u-ehih Vh'h if/ [Htn]. 

Hsin Ch'enj; (New City) [Tug], 

\ iisti-shnhti [modem nanK], 

(4) Cha-mo [Han], 

£ j [Sung-TtinJ. 

Chii-tno Chfin [SuiJ, 

J u’Wn t hen [T nog, after A.t>, 6T1 ] 

■ urjun (Mini Haidar, .oxteenth century] 

t btiTtban [modem imniej. 

JTvn-uni [Chi>u] H 
I-WU or I-wu Itt [Han]. 

I-" u Chlin [Sai]. 

I Chou [Tang], 

Kutimi, Kamn), Cnmul [Tnrki], 

Khamj] [llon^ol]. 

Jiumi [modem name], 

„ tk , nt api,,, Torfln 

CVitirt of Chn-^hili' 

Kao-e|j‘nng ChUn [Chin], 

Hsi Chou [T'nng], 

Yar-khoto [modem name], 

t7> Sr^ 11 H*n], 

[f4Uer f Posterior Rovd Court of Chu^hilij 

***** it "«' aft?T m 

On t) TS?*? 111 * np4r S ' mxm l moA ° m WtteJ* 

[2nd February, 88^ whe^tl * h ° y “ r Kuaa ^' oh ‘ J 

missionCT) of Lina Clmu M , ' 16 ^^ei ^iA-fu (Assistant Com- 
thc rhtm, Chanir Tn r 1 of ^te, arrived writ h liin suit*? of 

murium, made a wmyof'thJ* tteMd “ on Assistant Com- 

luTiur t'idt-nrInt nialjeH tin J * ur the difference of the Chines*' 

MnH* Ft, in^SSSlT? * * little south of 

K* hut may he intended tn^v i ^ ^ clumctef b writ feu 
" C ° mi,lM " 1 "Wing of .h"d*“ ™" "» «* •» ■ 


On Mubarakshah Ghuri 

By Ahm et-zeei Valiih 

T HE statements of Mtibarakrthah Ghuri (TVrilA, 

pp. 4 -G) are taken from Alberuni, precisely from Ills book 
O-Qaurtft al-Max'wJi (cf. the MS. of the Library of Veliettin-Efcudi, 
in the Bavazid Mosque, Constantinople, No. 2277, fol 1456-1 u36). 

The following words and phrases of Mubarakshah uytft-— 

— jjJ'jJT"— jLsJ Js — 

juil L$ i» J jUi^ ^ *jj> ^4: — ^ ^ 

Ajjj ftTe t0 k® refltl ™ Alberuni i - *Aj^4P — O**^ 

— ids — oW — ^ ~~ ~ 

u^r* ^ ^ 

The situations of and jj«t \jf* are defined bv Albertsl 
more accurately ; in the second zone (jtJi'b in the extreme East 
jlJ\ (that is. Tang-chon, cf. G. Ferraiid, Tm 

reklip a I'erlrhm Orient, 132), 125 long., 22 lat, ' 4?^ *%. j C^y 
(that is, Othgen tin the Orkhon. in central Mungnlia, see Barthold, 
Hist. Bed. d. ailtiirk. Insetir. 25), 130 long,, 26 lat,; CV* 1 ' J a 
LH jWi i^j (that is, the capital of the Khitatis, 

Peking) 136 long,, 21 lat., in the third zone, iljJl J>j\ j wV^ 
4jJ 1 [j% /*, j Jp V) 120' 15' long., 32 c 50' lat., G** ^ ^ J /* N 
*}ji) ^ 1^1 129 6 45' long., 31° I o' lot.; in the 6ft h zone, the Uighur 
cities of eastern Tien-shan and north-west China, 
juJl J U> yy O (that is, Sa-ehou = Tun-huang, 

ef. in Mahmud Kaahghnri, i, 340, Jr ^ J 6, flJ -“ y s ? s ~'l 

113 long., 43 lat. ; JjJ 1 >% j- J** 1 * >** Kan-chon) ^ 5' 

long., 30 lat. 
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From this it could be inferred that is situated some- 

where to the east of it on the northern frontiers of the provinces of 
Shensi and Shansi, let us say, on the line Tai-juc n— K wei-h wa-chong. 

jjS b also mentioned by Mahmud Kashghuri (3, 101), The 
eity was earlier mentioned by him in the fragments of a poem on the 
war between the ruler of that city and the emperor 

cj± — ofc — JiJU) of Tangot (3, 240, 242 j*- J*}- Although 

on this author’s map the city » placed together with 

the Utgfrui cities of eastern Turkestan* in the test (3, 101 i 240) it is 
dearly stated that it is situated between Tangut and "S5n T . that 
is, the country of the Kb it am*, as he usually opposes this term to 

or ^iw", Tims the statements of Mahmud Kashghari 
fullv agree with those of Alberitni. As is well known, the Shato 
Turks after the fall of the dynastic* founded by them in the tenth 
century, still maintained themselves in some parts ol the north in 
the provine*? of Shansi, and their descendants appear as the On guts 
-White Tatars (Po-tii't-u). Kh&tun-ami is undoubtedly Gins of those 
many KVtoncn-tcb*eng h to whom, according to Felliot (Journ. 
A riat., 1920, avr. join, p 174), M. Matsu! I ills dedicated a paper 
inaccessible to us. It may refer to just our Kimtun-siru. when Lao-sln 
speaks o( a K’o-ttui in connection with the Old Hun “ Ordu " {Maftjuart 
Koitmtrn. 195) and Kin-shi speak* of Kutun in the province of Si-king 
to the north of Shfin-si (Bretschncider, Mtd r Eea^ i r 212). But the 
ECo-tun, through which the Kara-Khitai Ye-lin-ta-ohc passed in 1123 
on his way to Beahbslik and which is to the west of Etein-gol (Bret- 
schneider, ibid.), in all probability is identical with the city Khatun 
of the l ighur princess of the period of the Tang, situated on the site 
of modern Khatun* There it is to the east of Khumi (Rretschneidcr* 
J/cd. R^s.y ii+ 178-9 : Grum UrjiMAjlQ, Opimnie Si'rtTo-J&tpeithuHjo 
Kiim/a, i P 481 h and has evidently nothing to do with our jv- 

The of Alberuni and Mnbarakshah ought perhaps to be 

read as the MB. of \ eliettm-Efendi permits, then it may 

signify the name of the Tangut capital Xing-hsta ■ the reading 
is also permissibly then it could he identified with the Mongolian name 
o£ South * hina in Rashid-tiddin and Hamdullah. (Jazvini and 
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KugkUffiim L.v the letter ol the llklmn Oljeitii to the French king 
Philippe le Bel. According to Itashid-uddin (Berezin T„ 3 text, 
p H7. Blochct, 3fi4) Hub province bordered on the countries of the 
Tarots and Jurjens in the Linpan Shan mountain*, to the east of 

LoiwhoiK that is, precisely there where s0U S ht 

Perhaps the Mongolian term meant originally only the upper part 
of the river Htumg-ho. that is the north-eastern provinces, bordermg 
on the Tangut, in the present Tibet, where once some Turks lived, 
snefa a* these same Shato (see Yakinl-Bichuriu, Ssfeaiue T., i, p. 4Mb 

I am on the whole more inclined to read aft *“ ul to 

identify it with the name of the second capital of the contemporary 
Tangut Xnng-lisio, although this city in the time of Albert was 
known to the Chinese under the name of Sing-dtou her the 
scholars of the Muaulman world at that time the remote Tangut* ami 


Chinese (Kliit a ns) could appear only as Turks. 

The statements of Mubamkshah Ghuri on the country Tore 
(p P . 39-40) are taken, evidently, from a common source with that 

used by Alberuni (in his book jT^VI +M> a MS ' ° f 

which exists in the Fatih Library, in Constantinople, So. 3^*, fob 
«7b), and Muhammad Auli (Markwart. ’ Die arktischc Under, m 
IhyarUcht* JahM, iv, 3-J, pp. 263^6), prliaps from the s-eography 
of Ihn Khordadlihili or Al-Jaihaiii; but Mubaimkehlh has somewhat 
confused the statements concerning these, Turn ant *'*. 1 

statements of the same common source on the tribes o t® m y 
Living more to the north, that is. Altaians and Kirghi-T>niasei ’tg 11 *■ ■; 
quoted in Aufi (.Markwart in F^tachtifi fur ihrtb, p. -- |N )* nt * u ' ™ 
(cd. Barthold, pp. 86-7). From the same source he borrowed (p. 4 
th<? information about the cold winter and suit rj &umnw to t \e r< -til ■ t 
of Which he uses almost the same expressions (cheque aim.* dans la 
saison la plus chnude les habitants se retirent dans di.ijsuitt. mil a 
the Chinese envoy Wang-yca-ti (in Junta. Asia!-, lblL 1 ,x > P- ■ 
This information is contained also in the Tu Mur of * sup ls ‘ - ■ ■ 0 
I hi mad Ibrahim Pasha, No. 918, fob 142a), in Gardizi (*d. Barthold, 


p. 92), and in some others* ^ 

The golden tent (in the ftrWr of Maqdisi O / ^ 0* 
S&jf) of the Toghuzghuz Khnkan mentioned by various authors 
(c,g. I bn Khordadhbih, p. 31, Ynqut, Geography 1.1. p, M>) « called 
by out author not at all rightly *Ji*- 
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In the Eidt of Turkish trills (p. 47) d jJL- must evident 1 v be 

read ^ j!u t which is identical with the mentioned in the 

same place. 

l5 ^sS7tIiat is s the Turkish tribe Kuiiuji T mentioned by Ptolemy, 
by the Chinese and various MitsiiEmsn authors (Muqdbi. Baihaqi. 
Xasiti Kliusmu p. 53. see also Barthold, Ttirk^ian. pp, 70. 

240, 297-8, SOI). 

^a branch of the tribe Kipehak* mentioned bv various 
authors, as Juvaini (t + 2, p. 35 + 109) am! Muhammad ibn Muaiyid 
al-Baghdadi (MS. Xuri Osniamye, X~o, 4300, foL 30fi> Ji ! ^ 
i remains of this branch exist in Anatolia in 
different places. The point between the words 1 and is 

nested in the printed text, perhaps originally the author bad placed 
the word ' after rhe word jd 1 and it was the copyists who 
transposed these words. 

The tribe Alt ini, that is t Alti OghuL in the chronicles of Khiva 
wS*forming part of the large Nogai Horde, until their 
immigration to the West, to the northern Caucasus and the Crimen, 
thence partly into Turkey, always lived an nomads around the Aral 
Sea and in Klivariztu. that is, in the very ph« T where the Kujata 
liv^l, mentioned also by Baihaqi (Calcutta edition, pp. 91, 368), and 
til! the ninth century the Pechenege; thus the location of the tril>e 
Alti in our author with the tribes of Kujat and Pecbeneg, is perhaps 
not accidental. 

U' must be the Kipdiak tribe I tabs (i n Shams-uddin Damask qi 
U' T in Ahu Khaiysn al-Andatusi, first Constantinople edition, 
p. 116, U;, new edition of Ja'Jar Offhh, p . ^ U', b Al-Nuvairi, 

in the excerpt ol Tiescnhausen, p. 539. b, but i„ t | 1(! autograph MB. of 
Aya-Sophia, No. 9546, Ll>, 

Should perhaps be read the name of the same 

Kipehak tribe, in Ratkid-uddin, cd. Hlochet, p, 45, dUjJjl. The 
eoneet reading of the name of this tribe iadiflkult ■ Markwart (Komanm 
p ‘ 171 5 read Mftm, but this is clearly unsuccessful. In Abu Khniyan, 
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in DunmshqL ed. Meblen, in the Ava-Sopkia MS. No. 2045 
\jl\T, in Ibn Khaldun JjJl, in the Ayn-Sophia autograph of 
Al-Nnvairi JJJ', in -luzjani, Tabaqati AWri, text. pp. 281, 106, 
The most correct of these may be considered t o be that which 
is given by Aim Khutyan, Ai-Novairi, and Raahid-uddiu ; the name 
of the tribe was evidently Berli J \* or BcrlLt viU ^ To this it 
is possible to relate our J also ; hut there would be subdivisions 
□I the tribe, of these are known to us only the Ilu-Kerli JJJ 1 
-JjrJI or Dltt-BerUkaJjJjt It might evidently have also the 

pronunciation Bnrll, Borli, and Bor In. The latter forms ran be seen 
in the geographical names of Asia Minor Uluborln and Kichiborlu 

(in Ibn Bibi in the historians of Timur Ajl ™d 

pd_j ), However, the form Be Hi is met with, more frequently ; to the 
same is to referred tiUin the Arabic redaction of the history 
of Rashid-uddin T MS. Aya-Sophk, No. 3034, Id. 60S, anil the Kisba 
of one Kipclmk scholar at the end of an Aya-Sophia MS. of die look 

of Siuims-uddin Damashqi, where is clearly written ^ 

Al-Uluberti, 

As to and j'^. the only thing like it in Ariatov 

480) is Jnzhaik, hut it fau hardly anything in common 
with In this word it is possible to suspect the name of the 

Ktpchak tribe it, lhn Khaldun or ,» Al-Jfmmii* ia ^ 
excerpt of Ticaenhausen, but in the Aya-Sapbia autograph of Al- 
Xuvairi the word is written and in Onimslnp which 

must be read Chorion. Generally in Mubaraksbah subdivisions of 
the Oghuzcs and Kipchaks are counted greater than subdivisions 
of other tribes, from which it is possible to realize the constitution 
of the Turks of the Afghani stun and northern India of that time. 

The word l* 1 ^" is rightly compared by Sir Denison Boss with 
> ’ > 
the of .Mahmud Kii^hphari ; in mv opinion jL** H k° u ^ 

be rtttd 13 1 _r*w. Now Saif-ml'lin L'grttk wjis one of thp principal 
generals of the army of the Ehvarixioakahs in Afghanistan (sw 
Juvabi, 2, 135, et seq.), 
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Bv the inhabitants of Khvarizm in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries the Kara-Kalpaks living on the island* in the Amu-da ry a 

_■’ ’T^W* 

delta* were called Ami Khulfei they 

arc called in, all the K hi van chronicles. 1 This word is perhaps also 
used by Mubarakshak ; then the word Jjl must: be read J J r 
JfciT 1 and [ Jyii remain obscure to nie. 


The fragments of u Turkish epic poem on Alraaiyab-Tunga Alp. 
quoted in Mahmud Kashghari (see Brockelnmim, Asm Major, Hirth, 
Jnmtwstfff Volume, p. 15) have shown that an epic poem on this 
legendary hero, known hitherto chiefly in the Iranian version, not 
only existed among the Turks but that among the latter there existed 
also a cult of lamentation over Afrasivab. Meantime we knew from 
the Orkhon Inscriptions (i s N. 7 ; ii H E, 31) that Prince Klil-tegm on 
his fifth expedition against the Gghuzes in the year 714 won a victory 
over them ** having slain them at the time of the funeral of Tunga- 
Ttgm {httitfn Ugin yogtewla khi filUrtirtriz), Iil Murkwarta opinion 
thie event took place in Reshbalik. But everyone, including Mark- 
wart^ has explained this passage of the inscription in his own way. 
Here obviously it has in view the cult of lamentation over Tunga- 
Alp, among the Kok-Turk 4 ‘ Oghuzes f \ Perhaps we should refer to 
the same the blood-stained portrait of the Turkish prince on the waits 
of the Buddhist temple No. 19 La Bferaklik, The lute Von Le Coq 
recogniztd \ bis portrait us a Stijterbili f as a /iiM einvs mgurischsn 
l\ rirdetitrt\$er$ and as a PortrtUtrildnw eine& A wirharitjeM dvr uignrisekcH 
Hwifftfamilie (Die huddhitfuche SpStanlike, iiu 46-7 f Tafel xviii). 
further lie especially stressed the fact that the artists of the period 
of the dawn of Turkish art " gave more significance to drawing a 
persons features, that is, to portrait work (see ibid , t p_ 47, and Aft/ 
11A fas *S pnrm m Osi-Turkistan^ p, 74). Professor GrunwedH directed 
attention to the blood-stained mouth and costume of the prince, and 
found that the portrait represented a martyr [Alfhuddtrisiixcke 
Kultsftifien in Chinesisch'TurkisU r» f p. 271). The name of the prim* 
i B to ' [1 the badly preserved red line Tonga and at the beginning 

of the second red line dearly tiffin, on the left-hand black line Tonga of. 
Afraid yah in the belief of the pre-lslamie inhabitants of Bukhara, 
presented by Xurahakhi, appeared as the representative of Eastern, 

1 In Abdul-Kurim Bukhari. «L Bdx 4 tr» J^ T 
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Chinese, and Buddhist culture over against the West*Asiatic Iranian. 

,\ft capital of Alrwivab ami the centre of Buddhism was considered 
the city of Ramitan (now a settlement twelve miles to the nortli of 
the citv of Bukhara), whither the objects of the Buddhist cult were 
brought from China, by the daughter of the Chinese emperor, the 
wife of Afrasiyab ; Kai Khusriui, us & centre of Mazddsm built otur 
against Barnhart the city of Ramush, a temple of the fire*worshippers 
which the tradition cited considers to be more ancient than those of 
Bukhara [Wanhakhi, ed. Sehefer, p. 6, see also the essay of Barthold. 

** Places of pre-Musubmn Culture in Bukhara and its Environs, 
in Yoitacfow, Zitwdki, Leningrad, 1926, p. 90-1). As is well known, 
here, that is. in the plain of the Zaiafsban, till the t ime of the Sasun***. 
Buddhist culture was predominant, but in Sasuuan times the Irano- 
Mazdean ; and the Bukharan citadel became a centre of the cult of 
Siyuvush. The discovery of a good portrait of the prince and martyr 
Tunga-Tegin (i) on the walls of a Buddhist temple of the tiglmr Turks 
could be fully explained by the tradition of the Buddhist Afrasiyab 
in Kami tan. 

The cult of Afrusiyali-Tungfl Tcgin and the epic of that hero were 
doubtless widely spread nmong the Turkish population of Centra 
Asia, fn this connection the fragment recent h discove m 
Constantinople of the Oghuit Epic on the son of Afrasiyab Alp-Ariz. 
existing among the fragments of the songs and utterances o ot lC ^ 
Oghuz epic heroes, is significant. These fragments art present i 
iti an addition to the beginning of a very early MS, of tin l| stor\ 
of the Seljulridu of YaJtiji Oghlu, existing in the Palace Library at 

Topkapi*Serui in the section Rcvan-Koshkii, ??o. lC ragmen * 

significantly supplement the list of epic heroes id the Og mas, w 
known in the Kitabi i>ede Kurkut and in the Oghuz-name, defending 
to uk in Kasbid-uddin (in the second part of the history of Bashn * 
addin, devoted to universal history) and in Abul-Gliaxi (in " ‘ 

Shejern Temkime. edited .so fur only in the Russian translation of 
Tumanskii), In addition to those well known ^ in l , 

mentioned, liuvaruler-Kluin, Uruj oghlu Salat Ku^an, im " ‘' , ' 

Kangtn-Khoja oghln KamTumlu, Kian-Busat (Risal)t ^ o tlil 

Khoja oghlu Toghrul, the names and characteristics of t i> j> owmg 
beroes arc given : Kara Kiiinck brother of Salur-Kazan, Bagnkdu 
oghlu Yiizi-Kuiukiz, Kian-t'chen oghlu Amin-Bok, and ns r 
Ekui-Koja oghlu Okdvi Kureii, Allariah oghlu Etil-Alp, Batbura oghlu 
Baribek, Urulmish-Klian. slayer of the Turkish Ljelops ref*. iiza, 
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Kian-3elj.uk oghlu Deli-Ihuuiar and Afrasiyab oghlu Alp-Ark. Tin 
metrical characteri stations of the heroes are very brief; very interesting 
is the character]mt ion of tho 0ghu2 tribe ns a whole. Like the Oghuz 
tribe, its chiefs S&lur-Kazan and Kan-Ttfralu are described as iji habiting 
the EUrii-Tagk or Karadiik-Tagh, which is north of the Sir-darya. anti 
as champions of Islam against the infidel Kanin, that is, the Kan^li 
tribe* who remained as is well-known heathens up to the epoch of the 
KhvariTmshahs. Alp-Arix son of Afrasiyab i& depicted as a giant, for 
whom a fur-cloak of ninety skins could not cover his legs, a cap of nine 
skins could not. cover his head (?) (ears ?), for whom are needed 
(as food) ninety sheep as . + > (duug&ilik ?), and ten sheep us . , 
(otfiniii. ?), a warrior, with one swing burling away a nine-year-old 
■ ■ ■ {j Hn 3 *')i holding in the heavens + . mt swallowing a horse's head 
in one gulp:— 



^ a Jl Oi-* ■“ ^ 1 (* jlTja *xJal3 


^ y_j ‘ 1 ' Jfi'j' w’uJ^ 1 


Besides this if is said in a blessing (^£jJ \ \: Let your prophet 

** nwy yon have wisdom seven tunes greater than 

Dei1e-Kurkut p be fortunate m Emir Suleiman, may you have good 
luck seven times greater than Sulur-Kaxau, wealth sewn times greater 
thaiL B ivuudur Khan and * , *C?) seven times greater than Alp-Aria* 
k jl tlnncuiiid fiiiies greater k more terrible, more majestic than 
Begdfix-Amin with blood-stained beard* 

As to what Mubarakshah has handed down (pp. 3f> 7) from “ the 

savings and tales of Afnuiyab, ruler of the Turks, a man exceedingly 
devor and WU 5 C JS 

JO tf'oiuji . jc. o. 
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they dreg it from the seas bottom and take it from the shell it becomes 
precious, an ornament on the crown of Kings, on the neck and in the 
ears of brides tT t such an enraptured opinion of the Turks in the 
sayings of Afmsivnb can have place only in sayings current among 
the Turks, contemporaries of the author. W e know what great 
importance the Turkish song had in the army of Mahmud of Ghazni 
and in the nrtnV of the Kurekhanids [Barthold, Turkestan> p. 1 
and that Alberuni according to his own words collected at the court 
of Mahmud of Ghazni information on Turkish culture and the Turkish 
calendar. 1 

If the Turkish traditions aliout Afrasiyab were known to the 1 urks 
of Afghanistan, contemporaries of Mubarakshah Ghuri. then it must 
be assumed that they knew these traditions already in the time of 
Mahmud of Gbasni In a MS. of the Shahnama of Firduai, belonging 
in 1923 to an inhabitant of Modified, a chemist Ghulam, the preface 
of Baisunkur contained the phrase that Mahmud of Ghazni loved to 
hear tales from Persian and Turkish antiquity. Me must assume 
that among these Turkish tales was also an epic about Afrasiyab, It 
appears to me, that Daqiqi and Firdusi took some details in the 
part of the Shuknnniu which treats of Afrasiyab, precisely from 
the Turks in the dominions of the Samaiiids and the GhaEiicv ids, 
By this La perhaps explained the important rote which Daqiqi and 
Firdusi give to the Khakij and the Khallukh (that is> Karluk), who 
were predominant in the army of Mahmud and his descendants-* as 
also the form in those writers of the name of the companion-in-arms 
of Afraaiyab “ Demur " in accord with the pronunciation of Oghuz- 
Turkomans, of which the Khnlaj and Khsdlukh formed part (according 
to the pronunciation, e + g. of the Jikils the word must have been 
written 4i Timur 

The statements of Mubanikshoh about the script of the Turks 
(pp. 44-6) although in agreement with the statements of Al-Xadim 
(Fihrist, 17-20), must have been taken from another source, The 
tfogdinn script Is also the Uighur, but that of the Toghuzghuz, in winch 

were written their sacred books (in Muhanikshuh J ^^-5 + in 

Al-Nadim *\jj l* *4-.- 1 

1 Thrtte wtmlrn *re foumJ in Mir ChekW IMS, TopUpiSeni, Kndrnin. Se 1502. 
M. lft.ll) fm m the nt. fongor <*iut l**k of Nwiri Tim* an the Tarkuh ultadar. 
XafliTi Tiist m hi* *kel*h look lh«w wcrnels from the book of Albernni, woaeb has not 
come doun to m. 
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was Manichcan. At-Nadim + on the script of the Turks, mention- 

only the script used by the Tu rkish Great Kaans (pU^V 

and the Turkish aristocracy (Jjj 1 which, contrary to the 

opinion of the late Ftofeasor Markwart {}\ZKM.. xii. S(»7, 179)* 
undoubtedly was identical with the Orkhon runic alphabet which was 
known alao to the Arabs, hot seeni^l to them perhaps at the begiuniiig 
of their acquaintance with the culture of the residence of the Turkish 
Kfaakana, not an alphabet, but simple signs. Of tlii^ Orkhon alphnl^t 
Muhnrnkshah evidently knew nothing. A1-Nad ini aavs of the KIkubt* 
that they used the Hebrew script which is now' proved by document*. 
The statement3 of Mubuiakshuh that the Ktuuiars used the Graeco* 
Killian script + has also perhaps some foundation. Although the 
Kbazars as also the Hol^hnrs on the Danube could well have used 

the Cyrillic alphabet, l incline on the whole to read the word jU^_^ 
us and to refer the word jlt-Jk- not t.« j but to jh J 

since I think the statement refers only to the Greek colonies of 
the Black Sea coast and the Crimea, called by nur author 11 Bum 
i Bus It may well he that, the statement refers only to the Greek 
script which was used on the golden vase* of Nagy SzehT Miklos. 
ascribed to the Avar-Bolghars. The study of the Turkish phrases and 
words on these vases wag taken up after Thtimscn by the Bulgarian 
scholar Stifali Mhulenev (in Memoirs of (hr fiuhjariau Acmlctny of 
Sciences. 1923-5), and by the Russian*, G. Ityimkii (in Yetimk 
Nttuchnago Obscheshw T&(ttro\'cdcnia f No, 8, Kazan, 1928) and 
A, Sobotovskii (in DoUadi Akmlntnt Nuuk, No, 6, 1929). 

In the Aya->Sophia Library, in the col lection No. 4702, completed 
in a,h, BIG (see fol. 795 a ) in Shiraz, by a certain As'ad ibn Muhammad 
ul-Katib, is contained (fol. 7G7h-7B8rt) a moral compilation of our 
author in verse. The book is entitled 

iSjft ^-^1 and begin(5 with the verses - 

3 V -p kj 3^ ^ 3^ * 3 1? 

J$j y 1 iS^i" Jj ,Vij l,/-* JUjS^ 

<AJm* i>- ll jj 
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I have restricted myself to giving a synopsis of chapter-headings : 


Fol, 7706 

j'j& j- 

Fol. 7716 0* V ^ I “ J ^ 

Fol. 773d 

4 jjJJl J** 0" ^ U1 J '> 

Fol. 773a 

4 ) i*)l ^i^j i^J 1 j* ju J’> 

Fol. 774n 

4 juJl aJI ^ (iW-H j'> 

Fol. 7746 4 

,jjJJl 0* ^1*" 

Fol. 776a 

ioljlll o* l ~^^' 

Fol. 7766 

4 i*- U 4^ ^'-T* 

FoL 777<i 

Fol. 7776 

JJLJ' Ji/ and <iWLJl 

Fol. 7706 


Fol, 779« 


Fol. 7796 


Fol. 780« 

UM v» jus t.tf'j’- 

Fol. 781 n 

Fol. 7816 


Fol. 78tlo 


Fol. 7826 

4 J p‘ 

Fol. 7836 

“n- 

Fol. 784« 


Fol 78J6 

4 SjjwT Cr 

Fol. 7846 

*10 i.W 

Fol. ?$5« 


Fol. 7856 


Fol. 786<i 


Fol. 7866 

VOL. VI. FABT 4- 
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Fol. 788b 


Fed. 787* 


Fol. 787b 


Fol. 788b 

UMj icli-l 

The MS, ends with The following word* of the author 

ii 3 rZ *~ 

ill* wi. (jO 

J-^- ^ 

rj^ Jjt CT" 

J'j It if h_^r^7 --J 

ji_ jj ^ iL- >sj» 


= t A £ 

that is, the iwjok whs till is lied at tilt 1 beginning of FtbwWJt 
A-D. 1188. 



Muhiivmi anti the Buddha 

By A. Berriedale Keith 

|\ a vary interesting article, 1 Professor Jacobi has arrived at the 
1 conclusion that, contrary to the Buddhist tradition, we must hold 
that Mahavira outlived the Buddha, probably by some seven years. 
In point of fact, of course, it may seem of very little consequence 
whether we accept this view or that of Buddhist tradition, but the 
issue involves a very important question affecting the value of our 
authorities, and on this point it seems to me clear that the position 
adopted by Professor Jacobi involves serious difficulties. 

Professor Jacobi treats as the assured foundations for his investiga¬ 
tions the dates of the Kirvaq&s of the Buddha and of Mahavlra 
as 484 and 477 b.C. But it must be admitted that both these dates 
rest on very un^ttiafnetory anti late evidence r The quest ion (d t e 
date of the Buddha has been set out, with his usual acumen am 
precision, recently by Professor do Ln \alhc lou&sin, and he •*- 
shown how utterly uncertain is the date m or 184 a.C, h r the 
Nirvana. From a very different point of view the late Professor Khvs 
Davids confessed * that the date was purely cfinje* turoh f 
readily believe that die Buddha died sometime in the hftli t enturj 1 ■■ 
but to lav any stress on the exact date is completely impossible with 
the evidence available. What is perfectly dear is that knowh-dftf 
of the earlv period of Buddhism was imperfect, and the same ™ 
applies even more strikingly to the traditions of Jainism. In the case 
of Mubavfru the earlier tradiiion-of uncertain date-is emphatic 
in allowing 470 years between Ids Nirvana and the "giiimng f 
Vikrama era, which places the date in o-b or J-7 b.< - ' L 
tradition, given in Hemacnndra* * flnrifitfijart™. viii ; m " 
what earlier in Bhadre$vara'a KuhdmU, awsribefl I-to 
|triod between the death of Mahavlra and Candnrgupta s recession 
to the throne of Mapadha, whiel. gives 477 B.C, as the probable .late 
of Maltavlrn’s death. Here again we am on utterly uncertain ^ound. 
We are obliged to treat the earlier Jain tradition as of minimal value 




1 SBjL IP30; pp. 557-OS. 

1 IwifrtwtDpiffut r< iwth-lmnwm*, pp- 
00 . 


L'fwl* aux Truly* *1'* Hamtfu** 


1 car. u pp. 171, IT2 . 
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and there seems every ground for so doing ; but the tradition accepted 
by HemacBndra rests equally on no assured foundation* The onh 
possible conclusion regarding it is that it cannot be trusted to 1* L 
accurate within a few years, and it seems wholly impossible to base 
on two dates so acquired the view that we must believe that the Buddha 
predeceased Mahavira. 2£or is it irrelevant to note that Professor 
Jacobi 1 himself has adopted slightly different dates, namely 47 * and 
467 ii. c. in other contributions ; hut what is more important is that 
the Jainn tradition contains one certain error which, if rectified 
destroys the value oE its testimony for 177 b.c. By that tradition, 
apparently accepted by Hemacandra as well as the rest of Jain opinion, 
the date of the accession of Candragupta rs placed at 255 years before 
the Yikrama era, Lc,, in SI 3 or 312 B r c + This date is obviously too 
late ; if we take 322, as does Professor Jacobi, as a probable date/ 
then we must admit a clear error in the Jain tradition of about ten 
years in respect of this interval: admitting a like error regarding 
the earlier interval, that between the accession of Candragnpts and 
the death of Mahavira, we would arrive at 487 B.C* for the death 
of the latter, and this would place that event before the death of the 
Buddha* and confirm the Buddhist tradition. This shows clearly 
with what inadequate data we have to reckon, and leaves the conviction 
that the supposed dates of the deaths of the two great teachers arc of 
too uncertain character to afford any conclusion as to the priority of 
these events. 

On the other hand, we have tha clear and distinct tradition of the 
Buddhist Canon which asserts that Mahslvira died before the Buddha 
and does so* not incidentally, but as giving rise to allocutions of the 
Master regarding the tenets of bis teaching, recorded in the Paaadika 
Sattanta of the Light Nifaya and the Samagama Suttonta of the 
Mtijjhima Nikaya t and of Sariputta. at the Master s bidding, in the 
Ssmgiti Suttanta of the Uigfw Nikagu How are wo to discredit 
this definite tradition recorded in canonical tests? 3 That these 
tests belong to the period immediately after the death of the Buddha, 
1 confess I do not believe, but they far outrank in age the tradition* 
of the dates of the deaths of the Buddha and Mahuvira, and give us 

3 InlnxlN^tiiiTi lo K^ipa fulhi. p. fi-j EntriMiaeliiQm to P<jfct pr) mi n. p. &- 

* u P'P' 471-3+ 32 li L* HU|2i'i*Atcd u jjtaiuiUt, Fcif other *Hlv* ***' 

L, de Im V»Dfe Fouufn, a*x Ttmp* dt* JfiiWyj, pp. fil + 

1 The U pili &Atu1(4 ?U*Fly ufrrtri *n kUaw+ if not th- duutu of M-Mvlrm ; 
ChilnH'fs, ftBB. v, p. o, 2. 
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authentic views of the belief held in Buddhist circles at acinic period 
considerably before the Christian era. If we are to discredit their 
account, we toast lie prepared to accept the consequence*, which 
involve acceptance of a scepticism ns to the value of the Buddhist 
and Indian traditions in general, which is quite inconsistent with 
the faith placed by Professor Jacobi in the tradition as to the dates 
of the Nirvanas, or his acceptance of the view that the Knutiftyn 
Artluupstni is the work of a minister of the Emperor Candrtgupta. 

If we are on any logical ground to discredit the Buddhist tradition, 
very strong arguments are necessary, and those adduced seem quite 
inadequate. 

It is contended by Professor Jacobi that the evidence of the three 
Suttantas is destroyed by the fact that, while all agree in making 
the occasion of Mahavira's death and consequent unrest in his 
community the cause of the dissertations on the Buddhist tenets, 
the divergence of the form of argument in the three feuttas shows 
that that cannot represent what the Buddha actually said. This may, 
of course, be conceded at once by those who believe 1 tlutt we have 
little or nothing of the ipsissimtt wrbu of the Master. The view which 
seems natural is that the Buddhists lielicved that there was difficult! 
in the Jain community on the death of their leader, and that this temk 
place before the Buddha's death, eliciting from him comments, which 
were probably not preserved in any authentic form, leaving it open 
For the composers of the Suttantas to present the teachings h in his 
own way. The essential point is really that different Buddhist authors 
held the same tradition, which shows that it was a belief hand * own 
try tradition and widely spread in Buddhist circles. 

In the second place. Professor Jacobi argues that the account 
in these Suttantas is contradicted by the account in tie 
Midiaparinibbubji But runt a, the oldest account of the procee ings 
of the Buddha's last veer up to his Nirvana, This text does not refer 
to any special anxiety of the Buddha as to the fate of h,s community 
after his death as having been elicited by the report of the dissensions 
in the community of Mahavfrt, whence it is deduced that this report 
is a later invention. But this reasoning rests on several unproved 
assumpt ions. (1) That the Mahaparinlbbatm, Suttanta is older than 
the other three Sottantaa is assumed without any arguments being 
adduced, and its age certainly is far from obvious. On the contrary, 

■ S« Wintertuu. Ot^hiekU 4tr LUH*#**, ii, PP 360 f. 
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it uppers to be a very sophisticated and worked up account of the 
Iasi days of the Buddha, and in fact it is not open to Professor J^obl 
to contend for its early date. He himself shortly afterwards (p- 56ij 
refers to the account given in that text of the plans of Ajata^atrn 
for the subjection of the Vrjis, and points out that the undertaking 
was one demanding careful planning. He athb: Cber die von ihm 
getroleuen Massnahmen cjithaJt das ML P. S. Angaben, die aber in viet 
sputerer Zcit eut stainlen and durum »o gut wic w-ertlos sind. 
probably Professor Jacobies view of the statements of the Suttanta 
ss correct ; hut it is quite impossible to hold thus view of it. and then 
to ask us to accept the silence of the Suita nt a as entitling us to negate 
the evidence of three Suttnntas, two of which at least may well l>e older 
than the Mahaparimbbam Suttanta. (2) Moreover, the argument is 
essentially one ear nfenfib and there is no form of contention more 
dangerous. It would Ik? necessary, in order to give it weight, to show 
that the omission of the episode of the Buddha's views on hearing 
of Mahuvlm's death is Inexplicable, if its occurrence were widely 
believed in Buddhist, circles* Xo such proof T however, is possible. 
Professor Jacobi's view appears to lie that the episode of the hearing 
of the death of Mnhavlra took place during the last journey of the 
Buddha en route to Kusinari, and that, therefore, any full account 
of Ids last days must necessarily include the episode in question* If this 
view were sound, there might be something to say for his contention, 
though the argument would be far from conclusive. But there seems 
no ground whatever to assume that the Buddhist* thought that the 
news of Malm vim V death came to the Buddha just before hi* own 
Nirvana, The Samagarnft Suttanta ban nothing to suggest such a 
conclusion. On the contrary the Buddha is at STtmagfima when he hears 
of the death of M&Hvirn at Pava, 1 and equally in the other two 
Suttantas the Euddha h utterances are not connected w it h his own last 
stay at PavaA The fact that the death of Mahavlra evokes the mention 

1 Cumin hw appear* u a nuvhx, and -n nl m in the PbMLka SuttanLft* which 
wurli.-t him out fmn hi* dneripUttL in the? H.Mgmmlbhgju HijElanla. The Sarii^U 
Sul In cit a ihx'ft not 14 w? ihLn tr tm of him, and floras i«i iu>vr influenced hy llu 1 

MaMr^rinMilmm in thw pabil ; zompk** Frank*, D^ka Xitoya* p Two 

Ciincha* fan hardly ta- .HimEttfd, though Ihe MhblfAfthIbb£nH ii ATl4ln(r 

* rhf -Hnnajb!. KeU the ucJehr- in Pali, but under quin? Other esrcunaatnliri** thnn 
***** H,r Mahiparuibhann, namely the cwiwmlion of the mm Mot.--Hall of 
tin- U.dU-. Thin indjrnte* that ihf' mlbor hnd no dicin' I* cotitorl the eptnod* 
neeorded frith th- dr Mb cif the Buddha also. The locution 41! wefP the 

™ B ™ tl ' «“"*«■ f«t that Onmla M PlvS format the new* to Ann ml. 
00 dmdrt onedora^i the idea that lb* itafcrathm Tien tort pUee at that tom* 
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of the possibility of t he effect on the order of the Buddha’s death does 
not indicate that that death wbb then imminent. It may be noted 
also that in the Upali Suttanta the Buddlin KM at Xafanda when 
the episode of the defection of Upali had so evil an effect on Mahnvirfl 
that it brought about, according to the tradition followed by 
Btiddhaghosa his death at PflVB, At any rate, it is clear that 
we have no reason to assert that Buddhist tradition placed the death 
of Muhuvlra dose to that of the Buddha, nnd it is then obvious that 
the silence of the Miihapurinibbiina Suttanta is inevitable. If the 
tradition placed the episode as to Mflhavirti before the short period 
covered by that Suttanta, it could not possibly include it tnits narrative. 
So far, therefore, from correcting the version of the other Suttanta*. 
the Muhaparinibbana Sut tanto accords excellently with them. Xor (3) 
can it lie admitted that the Buddha, according to tradition,shows no 
concern for the future of his order after his death. This runs counter 
to the fact, recorded in the Maliupamibbuna Suttanta itself, that he 
assured Ananda that tile place of himself as teacher w ould Ik; taken by 
his doctrine. This assurance is significant of the position. It accords 
exactly with the frame of mind asserted in the other Suttantas to have 
been engendered by the news of the dissensions in the Jain community 
on Maha Aim’s death. In the three Suttantas alike, the result of the 
news is to make the Buddha insist that-his doctrines provided a definite 
system which would prevent schisms in the community. In the 
Mahuparmibhana the Buddha gives the same advice, ^his Octrine 
is to serve as the norm. So far, therefore, from the Mali spur ini * ana 
contradicting th« testimony of the three Suitantas, it is pireetj 
consistent with it, while there is no evidence-whatever that it if mr ur 
in dute that the other three Suttantns, or nt least two of tin m. 

Thirdly, to strengthen his view that the Buddha could net have 
known of strain in the Jain community on Mahavlrn s ( p9 | '■ 
Professor Jacobi insists that there is no record in the Jam tradition 
of such a catastrophe in the Jnin community at the death of Mh <a\ira 
as is suggested bv the Buddliist tradition, schism, it can 

Asserted, wns occasioned by the death of MnhavTra. Indiu su ts 
among the Jains developed relatively lute, save in the us <> 4 '<• 
division into fjvetambnms and Digambaras which was not t n T ‘ sa 1 
of a single period of conflict. The Buddhists, on the other ham , 'nt* 
of schisms in their own community, arising soon after the . aster s 
death and resulting in the development of the new religion © 19 
Maliuvana. Thev did not realize that Mahivlra was not tin nuiuer 
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of a new religion, but merely the reformer of that of Barova, so that 
on 51a ha vita's death no catastrophe was possible. The Buddha* 
account, therefore, in the three Suttnntas is based on erroneous 
assumptions and was evoted by dogmatic needs. 

This interesting suggestion rests on a very unsound basis. It 
assumes that the Buddhists belief that a formal schism or 
a catastrophe afflicted the Jain congregation on the death of Mahavlrs. 
But this is much more than we can justly deduce from the Buddhist 
statements. Alt that ts said is that there arose disputes, division, and 
a wordy warfare in the community and that the lay followers were 
disgusted with the monks. Not a suggestion is made of a real schism 
>>r catastrophe, and there seems no reason whatever to suppose that 
the Sutt&ntas intended to assert that such a schism occurred. More- 
over, it seems hard to accept the view of the paucity and lateness 
of schisms in the Jain community. The evidence is that Mahlvlra 
was much troubled by the rivalry of Go^ala, whether we regard him 
as strictly within the Jain community or not.i that in his fourteenth 
tear of power liisson-in-kvr, Jamali, raised opposition to him, and 
persists ^iti opposition to his death, while two years after Jnnvulis 
nn> t, Tisagutta stood out in opposition, 1 Moreover, the divergence 
between bvetarubara and Digitmbara is fundamental, as is fully 
reoogm } Jaius at the present day,* so that it was certainly 
unnecessary for Buddhists to go to their own experience to find 
piB I cation for the belief in diverge tux. within the Jain community. 

ere is, in act, nothing whatever to suggest that Buddhist tradition 
was wrong »u asserting that MahavTra's death caused commotions 
m the Jam community. To judge from the bitter feud between 
Midi a vi ra and Go^la and from the revolts of Jamah and Tfcagutt*, 
not to mention the defection of TJpSli, we may take it as certain 
that the community was f, t from being in ideal unity of heart. The 
argument that there could be no schism, because (]> MahdvJra was 

L w VT* W i°™ 8dWjl of as he perhaps 

I- was. and (2> as aKa^Hahavln, was above nil worldly info J*, 

u.nnot lie accepted. Apart from the fact that we an- not told of anv- 

1ZZT* “ ‘ ft* ftChlam ° r “**"**■ it is clear that 
Mahuiint was no mere follower of Po^vanitha. The Jam tradition 

CreUmbtnt frmy W "faTth# ^ f dhW °" inl ® 1 ^ Imu a soil 

ism nf MaliiTlna nnd Gotil* *h- J^minni, beinj: dm- It* the 

1 See Cbinutalal J; Kbiii * v of hotiilk? bucIb. 
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does not even assert that he wail ait adherent, but, on the contrary, 
teUs us distinctly that he departed in an essential from the doctrines 
of hsa predecessor ns was Jong ago stressed by Professor Jacobi 1 
himself, who held that the innovation postulated a decline in the 
morality of the community between PinyvA and Mahavlra. Moreover* 
even if, as a Kevalin, Mahavlra was superior to worldly considerations, 
what has that to do with the effect of his death on the community ? 
The disappearance of a great teacher is always a time of trial for his 
adherents, and, bo far from doubting the truth of the assertions of the 
Buddhist texts, we may treat them as representing the normal result 
as in the case of Puraiia Kns&apa, and common sense invites m to 
believe that w hat La normal really happens. 

Still less satisfactory is the explanation offered by Professor Jacobi 
of the cause of the alleged Buddhist error. The Buddhists, he holds, 
confused the place of Mahavlra r s death, which is now identified with 
a village, PapapurT [Pavapurf) In the Bihar part of the Patna district, 
with the town a Fava in which the Buddha stayed in the house 
of Cunda on the wav to Kusinara, The correctness of the Jain 
identification, Professor Jacobi holds, cannot ^ doubted. This seems 
a strange assertion T for he holds that the three Suttuntas fall in the 
second or third century after the Xirvaoa of the Buddha, and he does 
not give any indication of the age of the Jain identification. 3 To assert 
an error on the part of the Buddhists demands support by adduction 
of proof of the early date of the Jain view, which appears to he lacking 
and* at any rate, is urgently required. But. apart from this minor 
consideration, what ground is there for holding that a mistake as to 
a place was sufficient to cause the invent ion of an assertion of the death 
of Mahavlra in the lifetime of the Buddha ? It is perfectly legitimate 
to suppose that the Build hints were right in placing the death ol the 
rival teacher before that of Buddha, even if they confused the two 
places. But that they were wrong in their identification is so fur quite 
Unproved, though possible. 

It must be added that the tradition that the Buddha died after 
-Mahavlra, thus asserted with particularity in the Buddhist texts, 
recorded within two or three centuries after his death, according to 


1 IA , \x, p. ukx 

* -tfccobi (p. SSI) uerifaftfl PSt* to the Cikywij but it La clear that ii ™ a Mfillm 
Iuuth, 

s Thn Knlpti Xu Ira Uczittod |o HJwiIhi biihu ia dewly not by that author, and ib 
u 'hii]Jy imctrLain in date ; W Wmtemitz, OtxAitkit dtr ImdmAern LMtraiuT, it, 
pp. m f. 
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professor Jacobis own dating, is not contradicted by anything 
expressed in the Jain tradition, and that the contradiction reals on 
the strength of a deduction from two late and misutLsfarton traditions 
filing the date of the deaths of rhe two teachers, If the Jain tradition 
contradicted the Bnddhkt by asserting that MahSvfra died after the 
Buddha, the ease for Professor Jacobi p s view would assume a different: 
aspect; l.iut t though the Jains roust lor many centuries have been 
aware of the Buddhist assert ion, t here has been odd need no passage 
in which they negatived it. The obvious conclusion is that no doubt 
existed in either community on this point, 

Professor Jacobi has endeavoured on the basis of the Jain ami 
Buddhist traditions to throw some light on the political development 
of Magadha in the time of the great teachers, but it mac seriously 
be doubted if we can make anything very satisfactory out of these 
confused and obviously biased records. Then? is no independent 
control available, and combinations thus become subjective to the 
highest degree. But one point with which he deals elsewhere 1 should 
be noted, his belief that Pfirfva can l*c assigned confidently to a period 
200 ?**** |lcfor " Mahavira, a view which is utilised by him as assigning 
to tbo ortrly part of the eighth century B.r. that influence of |mpubir 
religious belief on Indian philosophy, which led to the innovations 
of the Yoga and Samthya systems, involving (lj belief in the personal 
immortality of souls, and (2) the recognition of moral principfes, and 
thus advancing beyond the monistic tendency of the older Upaniands 
with tin ir inti■ IJectuaI disdnin for moniIs. We really cannot accept, 
as in any sense valid, the (late assigned to Par^vanatha. If Jain 
tmhtmn w« wrong, as Professor Jacobi holds it was. in dating the 
xunaiia of Mahavlro, Irow can wo trust its a^rtions for n period 
_5C) years earlier ' The mere figure is suspicions, and why' should 
wt. e it any greater credence than we do to the figures equally afforded 
n tmt ition for tho number of his adherents ? All that we can 
poshly rescue from the tradition is the belief in the existence of Pan; va 

some ime ore Mahavlro ; to claim more is misleading. There 
are other objections to certain features of Profeasor Jacobi's most 

mtcreatihg rennet ruction of the early Yoga, but these roust l>e dealt 
with on another occasion, 3 

1 £Ra „ imx pp. 
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The Doctrine of the Buddha 

By Th. Sins erbatsey 


T\ T E must l*e thankful to Professor Berricdale Keith for once more 
* * railing attention to the problem ol the doctrine preached by 
the Buddha. The problem is indeed Important for the history of 
Indian dvilij^at ion. us well as for the comparative history of philosophy. 
Was there or was there not a real philosophy, or, to use an expression 
of tlie late M* fimib Sciinrt, 11 mac pensee maitrease dVUenienie*" in 
the sixth century B.e. in India f Professor Keith thinks it "realty 
impracticable to discover with any precision the doctrine which 
Buddha in fact expounded The reasons for this despair ore several 
First of all, an extraordinary di versity id doerrine has developd from 
the teaching of the Buddha in the sixth century ilc, 1 Professor Keith 
apparently thinks that if a doctrine hits much developed, it becomes 
undiscoyerabk ". I rather feel inclined to disbelieve such an axiom. 
A rotten seed wilt have no growth ; but a seed strong and healthy may 
produce luxuriant vegetation. The other reason is more plausible, 
kt What assurance have we that the Pali Canon really represents the 
views of the Buddha with any approach to accuracy ? ” But, even if 
it contained the records of contemporary eyewitnesses, the scepticism 
of Professor Keith would not be shaken, for " we need ”, he says, 
“ only remember the difficulties presented by the Aristotelian view 
of the doctrine of Plato "—in order to disbelieve an eyew itness ol the 
Highest authority. The position is really desperate. Even If the 
Buddha had Ijoen surrounded by a host of Aristotlea, and we possessed 
their authentic records f we should never believe them t 

Such a radical scepticism evidently makes all history iinpossible, 
atid there must have been very cogent reasons to induce Professor 
Keith to entrench himself in this position. These reasons, 1 hnpc t will 
clearly emerge at the end of my art ick. 

That the final redaction of the Pali Canon is lute T was fest 
established by Professor Minayeff a generation ago. It is Insides a 
^clbknown fact that an Indian text h reliable only from the time that 
J t. gets a good commcnt»rV + These facts have become truisms.* 

5 Artiele \u th<- Butlrtin SOS., Vat Vh Part 2, pp ^ li 
9 “ Hnfl jilAiibt bffltc ki'ih Pali fuihr. <bwfl wir im Puli Kanon [|®J Wort 

*'* Bwkihft vrir un» hmten," <?f, WlnUTtiilR, SSmdin p. 6*. 
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But ? nevertheless, the Puli Canon remains our plain source for 
establishing the early form of Buddhism. Profeasor Keith hims elf 
does not really believe that the doctrine of the Buddha is u undis- 
coverable ” ; in fact, no ope has ever spoken with more assurance 
of whnt this doctrine really was, and even of what it necessarily 
must have been, But as a dialectical preparation to introduce his 
preconceived opinion he feels it incumbent upon him to condemn 
all sources of real knowledge. 

Another lt a,& °f argument of the same kind is to require impossible 
precision and " accuracy " from a hostile opinion and to condemn 
the highest degree of precision attainable on the pretext that it is not 
mathematical precision. Accuracy, indeed, is not to be found at all 
in the Bali Canon. Accuracy is not its aim. It is misleading to seek 
accuracy there. Accuracy is found m later works, in works belonging 
to the JriMftt class. All Buddhist literature m divided into a sutra 
class and a id$tra class. The first is popular, the second is scientific. 
The first is propaganda, the second is precision. What an Indian 
is can best be judged by the example of the Indian grammatical 
Wlio will Bay that the grammatical jd&rat of Pacini and 
] atanjali want precision ? 1 Precision and its companion laconicisiu 
ar«? here carried to the utmost pitch of perfection. It is an incomparable 
monument of precision. It k only natural that the habits of scientific 
precision which were acquired in one branch of knowledge were 
transferred into, and imitated in, other departments. We am in 
possess ion of a Sustra work which aims at rendering the teachings of 
early Buddhism with precision and Jacomekm. That is the Abhidhar- 
mako&a of \ asubandhu. It was preceded by a voluminous collective 
work of a conclave of the highest authorities of the time, where all 
the fundam? nr L il teachings us well as all the dissensions which had 
separated early Buddhism into eighteen schools, were carefully recorded 
and expounded m rrgard. V^ubandfiu's work is a fnoia^m t a great 
Mistm, Now what is an Indian “ great iastm - ? It |s u work which 
m lt $ at yle t and its thoroughness aims at imitating the 

rnamho^aot Patafijali This was for the Indian scholar of those 
times t e mal of irreproachable, |nt Mistaking precision applied to a 
vast subject. It must be noticed that the title of “ great scientist ", 
like the title of ' great poet ”, is very sparingly bestowed* Of great 
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poeta, save Anandavardhana, there weft; m India “ only two nr three, 
perhaps five or six. ” ! 

The knowledge of Buddhist philosophy has made comparatively 
stow progress in Europe because the Mat ra-literature has been neglected 
and precision was sought where it is never to be found. For the 
educated Buddhist as well as for his opponent in India, Buddhism has 
always been considered a sastm. My exposition of Buddhism, in the 
two works already issued, and in a third which is in the press, U 
exclusively founded on AdHra works. I have sufficiently emphasized 
this fact, and I have promised to consider in a prospective separate 
work the relation between the exposition of Vn.suhandhu and the 
original teaching of the Buddha, so far as it is discoverable . 1 This 
position of mine is so clear that I should have thought it could not 
have been misunderstood. My astonishment was therefore great 
when I saw that in an article under the title ol ” The Doctrine of the 
Buddha”, which is exclusively devoted to a refutation of my views, 
I am represented by Professor Berriedale Keith as endeavouring, 
in my two books already issued, to discover the undiscovembk 
doctrine of the Buddha and to do it on the basis of the Pali Canon ! t 
I leave it to every impartial render to characterize the procedure of 
Professor Keith as it deserves. In ancient Greece such a method wa* 
called Ignomtio Elenchi, and provoked the censure of Aristotle* 
Professor Keith does not scruple to resort to the Pali Canon, which 
Has been so severely condemned by him, &a his unique source for 
discovering the real doctrine of the Buddha. For it appears that the 
doctrine is not in the least undiscoverable; it was declared to be 
undiscoverable only by way of a preparation to announce its discovery. 
Xor does he scruple* on the one hand, quietly to brush aside the data 
of the Canon as often as these do not fall in with his preconceived 
opinions, and on the other to appeal to its late date as an irrefutable 
argument against every hostile view. 

But be this as it may be, 1 accept the challenge. I am prepared to 
follow Professor Keith on to the field where he invites me to meet 
Hi in, and where he evidently feels that his position is particularly 
strong, I propose now to examine 41 the precision and the 
accuracy ” with which he himself establishes the doctrine of the 
Buddha by the methods recommended by him. 


1 Cf. rny Cintrnl Onicvpffc fj 0 / ttuddhitm (M.A.S.J, p, 2- 
* Op, ciL, p, 3£5, 
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Two Methods Contracted 

Those methods are not complicated. They consist oI three 
principles. The vicws we are justified in ascribing to the Buddha must 
according to him, be (1) simple, (2) in accord with the trend of opinion 
in his day, and (3) more calculated to secure the adherence of a large 
circle of followers, 1 Everything refined, or above the primitive, and 
every unattractive idea must be rejected. In these three principles 
we are invited to believe, without it shade of that scepticism which is 
legitimate only in regard to the Pali Canon, 

I must confess that. I fed much more sceptical in regard to the 
efficacy of these three principles than in regard to the Pali Canon, 
Professor MLnaydh who was the first to establish the late origin of 
the Pali Canon, has also pointed to the way in which it must in- 
supplemented. The dissensions which arose in the community soon 
after the death of Buddha, anil the doctrines professed by his con- 
temporaries, afford valuable supplementary information. We are 
indebted to the late Dr, Hoemle for an excellent account of the 
doctrine professed by one of Buddha's contemporaries* of whom no 
direct tradition at all has survived. The doctrine of Gooala MakkhaU- 
puttft is neither very simple nor is it peculiarly attractive, but it starts 
from a definite conception of the stability of the world and attempts 
to explain its composition and destinies by logical deduction f rom that 
principle. It is an illu minut ing contrast to the Buddhisi system, which 
is contemporaneous and starts from the opposite view of the world s 
instability. In his wort of reconstruction Or Hoemte did not rftlv 
on a priori principles, but on a careful study of texts whose late final 
redaction was no secret for him. It hardly needs to be mentioned 
I ha I l rofeasor H T Jacobi, in reconstructing the early period of Juina 
philosophy, did not rely upon general view® of the sort- recommended 
by Professor Keith. In recount meting the doctrine of the Buddha we 
must proceed in a similar way ; we must compare the records of the 
Pali f anon with what we know about the condition of Indian philosophy 
in the time preceding the age of Buddha, with what followed it. and 
with wh&t was contemporaneous with it. The SMkhya system in 
known to us from evidence much later than the Pali Canon ; we 
nevertheless know that in some fundamental form it preceded 
Buddhism, and indeed bears witness to the trend of philosophic opinion 
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of the day. 1 In thus attacking the position from the rear and from 
the front we shall establish the trend of philosophic opinion in his 
days, not of course with mathematical precision, but, 1 hope, much 
better than by a blind belief in gratuitous a prion principles established 
on no one knows what evidence. 

[ now beg leave in a short summary to recall that system of 
philosophic Pluralism which in my opinion dearly emerges, albeit 
through Inter evidence, as tin, 1 initial form of Buddhism* 

The General Fkatvres of all Buhdhism 

If we confine ourselves to the historically ascertained forms of 
Buddhism, we must distinguish between three main phases of that 
philosophical religion. Each of them has its central conception , thev 
are respectively Pluralism^ Monism, and Idealism, l ho Sanskrit 
terms designating them arc pudgah-silnipitfl, nvi-dfidrma-Minipilii, 
and hahj/a^tHka^itnifiUa. These are negative definitions meaning : 

(I) I nreality of the Ego, (3) Unreality of all Elements of Existence, 

(II) Unreality of the External World. Their implied positive meaning 
is respectively, (1) Plurality of interrelated and ultimate Elements of 
the Personality. (2) Relativity and consequent Unreality of all these 
Elements, and the unique Reality of the Immutable Vf hole. (3) Ideality 
of these Elements and of all cognizable things 

But if the leading principles of these three Buddhisms are so 
different and even so contradictory. as Pluralism aml Monism. as 
Realism and Idealism, is there anything general at all which can be 
predicated of Buddhism ? 

Yes, there is. Disregarding the pluralism, relativity, and ideality 
of the elements of existence, there are these elements themselves, the 
" element a rtfies.s ” 3 of Existence, the denial of a permanent substantial 
Ego, and the splitting of it into separate dements that is the central 
conception out ol which all the subsequent diversity of doctrine 
developed. These elements are classified from different points of 
view, according to the requirements of the system, as fUc groups of 
elements in the life of an individual, as twelve bases of all cognition, 

1 In outer to avokl All mkiindfrilindlng I mujl repent that I that thr 

mi'triwl l!|«nuluiil< nxw cithrF pnraded by, or *iW ccHt( i mjwW1i l oii» »H U 
&nkby» *v»t«n: «wl that toth « wen? ™it«npo»BWP» »>»»• ,h0 "**' 

of tbe'Dharnm-throrY. Under early Buddhism 1 understand ibis “•**?” ™ , 
deU&, I>r course, but it- <n*rv definite M*nM as espmufcd in lh«* BdiWhUfl inslo. 
Thrrr •» nc precis dale*. III the foliowitiJ short nummary 1 omit all ir.PtrltrM lo 
lo*w, nine* they will la- fuunii ill my two work* mentioned abore. 
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and as eighteen, or less, component principles of life in the different 
spheres ol existence. The elements are “ dcpendently originating”, 
that k, interrelated according Eo causal laws. They are not stable 
elements* but impermanent energies. Their bogmmngleas unrest is 
produced by the influence of the forces ol ignorance and desire. By 
restraint, by know ledge, and by the mystic power of Meditation they 
are gradually reduced and finally brought to a standstill in Nirvana. 
The theory, which denies the existence of an eternal Soul* and which 
replaces it by a plurality of interrelated non-eternal Elements, is 
established only in order to teach their gradual reduction and 
final rest, 

These are the general features of Buddhism in all the above - 
mentioned three aspects which it presents to us in its historical 
development. To recapitulate, they are : (1) denial of n Soul, (2) its 
replacement by separate Elements, (3} their classification into groups, 
bases, and components, {4) the law of their dependent origination 
(ft) their impermanence,. (6) their moral unrest produced by ignorance, 
(7) their purification produced by the element of transcendent 
knowledge, (8) the mystical powers produced by the element of trance* 
(9) rebirth in higher realms or paradise, and, after that, (10) Nirvana. 

k there any other, fourth, hind of Buddhism ? Is there any simple 
Buddhism without this complication of soul-denial and without a 
system of energies, scientifically constructed, interrelated and steering 
towards final quiescenee ? No, there k no such fonu! - except in the 
imagination of some European scholars. For example, a Buddhism 
without Nirvana has been recently invented, but the reason of that b 
only the fart that the SlfiJultjatt# doctrine of the eqitipollettcy of 
Rumsiipi and Nirvana -^uite logical in a monistic system —has been 
utterly misunderstood by the inventor. Another Buddhism, without 
u denial of soul and, consequently, without the theory ol elements, has 
been discovered by Professor Keith. That is a Buddhism without 
u truce of Buddhism in it. But it ia, we are told, the Buddhism of 
Buddha himself 1 1 


Tu % Featubes of the Early Peri op 

(1) Dcnia \I of Soul 

The starting-point of Buddhism k the denial of a permanent Ego, 
There is in the life of the individual no abiding principle, no ego, no 

H a il [ 1 i¥r '^ n £ trt ' Ti ^ n Preyhisk] J/> C'Utfite dr A 1 ! ja&rfitt, p. primitive 
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soul, no concrete personality. The Spirit, is even much less pennanmt 
than the body. Every sensation, every thought, every mental 
phenomenon is instantaneous. It disappears as soon as it appear^ 
in order to be followed by a next moment. Buddhism is called the 
theory of No-Soul* 1 Whosoever wishes to understand Buddhism must 
fully realize the decision and the vigour with which this doctrine is 
professed and defended, in this respect Buddhism stands abne among 
the great philosophies and religions of mankind. It professes a 
payetiology without a Soul at a very early date in the history of human 
thought. The question naturally arises : What, induced the founder 
or the founders of Buddhism to adopt this position 1—a position purely 
philosophical, which dearly indicates that philosophy had already 
parted, company with religion, An explanation can be found in the 
fcil lowing direction. The 8a iikhya system of philosophy which preceded 
Buddhism had a Soul-theory which provoked the criticism of the 
Buddhists. It assumed an individual Soul as a pure spirit, a motionless, 
changelesa, eterna l liglit of pn re consciousness. A 1 1 menta I phenomena, 
sensations, feelings, volitions were separated from it am 1 relegated to 
the sphere of physiology. 

Thin pure Soul was nevertheless somehow contaminated by a 
connection with Matter, from which connection it becomes delivered 
in a mystic wuy by a transcendental intuition of the Superman. This 
Soul-theory the founder of Buddhism is reported to have called a 
doctrine of fools. It is a known fact that philosophy develops not only 
by gradual progress in the same direction p but also dialectically K by 
contrasts. The union of the motionless eternal Soul with matter and 
its final deliverance is indeed a weak point in the Sankhya theory 
and the unfavourable view of it held in the Bali records may be an 
echoed spirited discussions which raged upon that problem at the time 
of Buddha, 

(o) Reality of Separate Element* 

The positive corollary from denial of Soul is the theory of the 
Element* of Exists. The principle is laid down that emtg emnjmite 
thing contains nothing mil over and above the p?rt& of which t f is 
compote!. Real are utilv the parts, that is, the ultimate parts, the 
Kiements, Element and Reality are synonymous. An Element is 
* le lined us a * 1 bearer of ome s own (separate} e ssence .* 11 is a sepa rat e 
Moment, a separate Unity* a Thing as it is strictly in itself* ^ 1DrTI nf 

1 mnima.r\,U. 1 rtB-ti typ j dktmab* . 
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all extensions. The Individual, the Personality b nothing over a* I 
Above the ultimate Elements of Matter and Mind of which it b 
€Ompoeed. All these Elements* although separate unities, arc held 
together in the formation ol the life of an Individual* not by am 
spiritual substance, but by causa! laws. The idea that there can h. 
a real unity between the Elements, that they inhere in a per^asU' 
whole with which they arc identical, this idea is the first cardinal 
error, and sin, 1 of which the aspiring Buddhist must rid himself at all 
costs. 


(3) CUmificatioiiS of the Elements 

The classification of the Elements of existence is a moat important 
port of the Buddhist theory. It m mainly owing to the neglect of it 
that Buddhist philosophy has been so long misunderstood in Europe, 
The classifications are numerous, and undertaken from different 
standpoints* This alone shows the care that ha a been bestowed on 
the theory of separate Elements as ultimate realities. The most 
important classifications arc the following ;■— 

(1) By a first broad dichotomy all Elements are divided into 
Caused and Uncaused,* The Uncaused or eternal are Space, be, empty 
Space, and Nirvana, as a place where all causes arc brought to a stniid- 
IftflL Notwithstanding their negative character, these eternal Element* 
are assumed as real. All the other Elements are Caused, ne. 
impermanent. 

(2) By another broad dichotomy all Elements arc divided into t hose 
41 influenced " by Ignorance and those “ umnfiuenoed ** by it* i n 
the first group the life of the ** individual M is in full swing ; it is shaped 
under the influence cd an egoistic Will, 4 unappeused by higher 
Knowledge,* and it produces the ordinary man.* The second group 
produces Individuals in whom the interest in life is on the wane and 
approaches to a standstill 7 They are the ^aint and the Buddha. 

[$) By another division all Elements are classified as physical, 
mental, and pure forces* i.e. such forces as are neither physical nor 
mental T e g. the forces of Production and Destruction. 10 
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Hi From the atendpoint of the subject-to-object relation 1 the 
Elements represent all things cognizable, and are divided into sis 
subjective and si* corresponding objective groups; they thus make 
twelve 44 bases T1 of cognition . 2 They ate : 


L Faculty of vLaiun. 

^ M audition, 

3, „ amtU. 

4, ,» tMtfc, 

5* « touch. 

0. IntJoappctivt faculty (rijralwi). 


7. Colour niid shape, 
g. Sounds 
&, Odom*. 

10 - Tiwusa- 
1L Tactile*, 

\± Meat*! plkt-nonvcnn (dA*iritiM&}. 


Of these, ten items (Nos. 1 -Sand 7 -11) arc physical, while Nos, ft and 
12 arc mental. The menial group thus contains only one subjective 
element, the Element of pure sensation or pure undifferentiated 
consciousness. AU other mental Elements, feelings, ideas, volitions, 
moral and unmoral forces, are classified as objects with regard to the 
Element of pure consciousness, The mental phenomena, ideas, etc., 
are related to the Element of pure consciousness as.sense-data, to their 
corresponding sense-organs. They are the special objects of this 
faculty, the (acuity No. 6. But for the apprehension of sense-data the 
participation of this faculty is likewise needed, because the sense- 
organs are by themselves unconscious and can, when alone, produce 
no conscious apprehension. Consciousness is thus introspects 
it is pure consciousness or pure sensation respectively, It i--’ * xtn me ' 
important to notice this character of the fundamental Element of 
pure, undifferentiated, so to sjwak, empty consciousness. The neglect 

of it cannot but conduce to confusion. 

(5) There is another deification into eighteen, or less, component 

principles of individual life in the different reuln^ of iiS * stl Ul ' - 
Imt slightly different from the preceding one It divider the component 
principles of an individual into six subjective organs o £ ogmtton ,.t ix 
o^responding cognized kinds of objective reality, and h x< om s P° n 
kiniln of aeimation. 


i 

| Hie five 
^ I 1HUK*. 

a 

a. The (purr) I ntcllrct. 


X. The fire 
ft. ■ kind* of 
]0 r N-Iisedutfl. 

llJ 

L2 r Htmtal rhenamroa. 


13. i 

14. Fixe kiiwii 
ol nensuoiift 

Jfl, I rafiMimaiHlfi™. 

17. J 

IX. Non^nsiivuu* 


The first twelve items of this division are but a repetition of the 
preceding division. The sii additional items, Nos. 13-1*, repre^n 
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a differentiation of one and the same Element of pure sensation 
(No. 6), not, homier, by itself—for being pure *^nKiitkm it mm ot ! 
differentiated— but according to its participation; with one or another 
sense-feecilty. 

The question naturally arises: why Is tliis double ehisjdliriition 
needed 1 Is it not superfluous scholasticism ? Wn* it not added by 
a later philosophy whose inventive force hm not found its proper 
field of action l The new classification is m fact needed for the 
formulation of an individual life in the different realms of existence. 
Only in the lower realms of gross flesh are all the eighteen principles 
co-operating jn the production of the life of an individual. In higher 
realms, among the denizens of heavens, the principles Nos. h- 16 and 
16-16 are absent ; the life of an Individual contains only fourteen 
principle*. In still higher heavens, in purely spiritual realms* it 
consists of only three prineipIcH (Nos. 6 f 12, and IS). Thu* this new 
division is an indispensable pari of the system, The preceding one is 
probably an inheritance from the Safikhya, just ns the Element of 
pure uonsciouHiiess is evidently nothing but the dethroned Soul of 
the BSAkhyas, whose characteristic h also pure sensation or empty 
consciousn ess. 

(6) The last classification w r hicli we will here mention is the most 
natural and popular one, it divides the Element* of an individual 
into live groups 

(ij Its body, the physical group* corresponding to ton items of the 
preceding two classification*; 

(ii) its feelings, pleasant or unpleasant ; 

(hi) its ideas, or ideation in general ; 

(iv) its volition* and other faculties, moral and immoral ; 

(v) its pure consciousness, 

l he Iri.st in the sfjw^F.' ajj No, 6 of the two preceding class i Scat ions. 
The items (ii) F (iii) + and [iv) are in eluded in No, 12 of both preceding 
classifications, 

FIuh Lost classification is probably the original production of 
Buddha mii, while the subject-object, el ossification seems to be a 
possession of the Saftkhya^ whence it was borrowed with modificalioiiSH 

( 4 ) Cuumtitm 

The Htnl4hi.it Theory of Causation m a direct corollary from the 
ilenial of a permanent Ego, When there is no abiding Spiritual 
Substance in which the mental phenomena can inhere as qualities 
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Appertaining to it. nor any real personality representing the common 
receptacle for the physical and mental elements of an individual; 
when there are only detached elements; something there must In* to 
hold these elements together in order to constitute a concerted 
individual life. This tie between the elements is simply the Causal 
Laws. The elements constituting a personality are like a bundle of 
reeds tied by a coni. But even t his simile is not quite adequate, since 
the Causal Laws do not represent any separate unit corresponding to 
the cord. These laws are contained in the elements themselves: the 
element a aw, so to speak, int r insical ly Isir-sbid mg. Til is ri rr must SOW 
lies at the bottom of the fact that so many European scholars have 
failed to discriminate between the meaning of hue and Element. 
In fact, the conceptions of law, of quality, and of element are designated 
by the same term 1 

The elements lire idtenlepenclent, As impermanent elements they 
constantly originate, bqt they originate in mutual interdependence. 
The causal laws are called the Laws of Dependant Origination. 

II we were called upon to determine to which of the modem thwrifla 
of causation the Buddhist idea comes nearest, we should answer that 
it is a t heorv of causation us functional inf£fdzpa*d*nce+ We may t hen 
remember the wofth of the initiator of that theory, that whin tie 
interest of philosophy for a real ego is extinct, and Rcalit) ruJiu ml in 
separate sensations, nothing remains but the lawn of causation a> 
functional suterdeptriidence, to explain the regularity in the process of 
life. The Buddhist theory cancelled the Ego, and was eo ipm obliged 
to report to the laws of causality, there being no othet issue. It is o 
the highest importance deafly to realise this part of the Buddhist 
doctrine. The elements are interdependent; they do not procure 
anything, they are strictly speaking no causes at all, they do 
nothing they are « unemployed M, i but given the present of such 
and such elements, another one neccssurih uvi*?* in functions 
dependence on them. The connection between mind and > is 
accordingly explained in the following manner. Bring P ven 31 nioment 
of pure consciousness, 4 a patch of colour^ and a moment ■ >f' K u 13 ts 
of vision,* a visual sensation necessarily arisen in the next moment. 
The dement called sensation 7 originates in functional dependence 

* r/iW^iri- 

1 ji i>rjfd|Ki pti . 

4 rijw. 

1 AparJha. 


* atji^il-hinn. 

* GljttWI* 

* mk*ur-imiriya* 
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the presence of t hose three Elements in association 1 ; they hoi up present 
the visual sensation necessarily appears. The one element is ment,=. 
aod internal {conscioilfincssi), another ii physical and external (colour 
the third is physical and internal (organ). Their presence in a^socia 
tion is followed by a new element which is mental and external 
(sensation). For sensation is an objective dement (mtfya) in regard 
to the Mind T which has an introspective function. Const s 
does not produce sensation out of it self T neither doe* the physical 
element of the sense ot vision produce it. hut it arises by itself in 
strict functional dependence on the presence of three elements in 
aRaOciotion. The formula expressive of Causation is therefore the 
following: “this being, that appears n , a Wing given the presence 
of such and such elements in association, a new element necessarily 
appear** Students of philosophy will at once notice that the idea 
of carnation is here brought in line with the form of the hypothetical 
judgment, and they will know exactly who has taken the same step 
in European philosophy. How the fact is to be explained and what 
are its implications is another question, but the fact itself i* toe 
obvious to be denied. 

Is it possible to explain the origin of life, the roots of a present 
existence in pre-natal conditions, and its consequences in a future one. 
without assuming any permanent Bout l Am the causal laws sufficient 
to establish a future life without the survival of an uncaused Soul in a 
blissful paradise and without the resurrection of the flesh If Yes. they 
fire, answers Buddhism. The life of the ordinary man, who is bereft 
of the knowledge of the Absolute, Es & revolving wheel which can be 
divided into twelve parts connected by the laws of dependent origina¬ 
tion r S-tife is dominated by a t nmscenden tal ill usi on (l), 3 in dependence 
cm winch pre-natal force* J (2) produce the first genu of life 5 (3) in a 
matrix. Then in the embryo* (4) the wme-orgms* (5) sensations." (6) 
and feel i Ugs 9 (7) a re gradually dev doped. I n d epetidence on them i n t (i e 
grown-up man sexual derira 10 (8) P the attachnwnt to life 11 (9) and the 
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f ully developed life 1 tlO) with its moral and unmoral deeds arise in due 
order. In dependence on the deeds of this life comes rebirth *(11) and 
the tribulations of a new life, winch is again followed by a new death ‘ 
(12) and so on. The rotation of this twelve-spoked wheel has no 
Thinning, but it will hove ah end when the element of transcendental 
illusion, which is nt its root, is removed and absolute knowledge, 
inseparable from final deliverance, is attained. There is absolutely 
no need for au eternal soul. Causal laws explain the process of the 
lw ginning leas toil of life much better than the hypothecs of m uncaused 
eternal spiritual substance. Such is the answer ol early Buddhism. 
It assumes survival in blissful paradises as a reward for virtuous deeds, 
but it imagines life there as subject to causal laws without assuming 
anv uncaused element. The only uncaused element is Nirvana- «hich 
m a complete cessation of ail life. It is the element of extinction, 
defined negatively, but it nevertheless is in early Buddhism an 


element, a real it v T a unity. 



causation “out of another self 



To all those three theories the 
: one's own self, no* out 
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But first of all the Buddhist theory was an answer to STmkhyji, just 
as its denial of soul was an answer to the Suftkhva boo]- theory. If an 
exceedingly ingenious suggestion of the late M, filmic Senart u 
accepted, the technical term expressing the Sunkhya theory of causa¬ 
tion h a contamination of the one used by the Buddhists to 
designate what from their standpoint is t he cardinal error 1 of ordinary 
mankind* an error of which the aspiring Buddhist must at the outset 
rid himself irrevocably . 3 


5. The Forte# 

A common feature of all Indian religions and all Indian systems, 
except that of the Materialists, is the belief in the law of Karina, 
that is* the belief in the influence of past deads upon present events 
and of present deeds upon future life. It is the foundation of morality, 
because it teaches that retribution for one’s deeds will come necessarily, 
either in this life or in a future one* either at once or in a very remote 
future* and neither virtue nor crime will remain unrequited* The 
popular, crude form of this belief is metempsychosis. In philosopiiy 
the belief takes different shapes according to the aya-tem. In Buddhism 
the belief is of course fitted into the theory of elements. Karma i* an 
dement, it is identified with the will. Indeed K what is Karma ? The 
earliest definition answers; " Karma is the Will and the Wilful Action”* 
li* function consists in the arrangement of the separate interrelated 
ckmerits into the shape of an individual life, 1 Life is shaped through 
Karma, that m r according to one'a own deserts. 

Since the universe represent the sum-total of individual lives, of 
tk ir subjective a* well as their objective parts, the universe, L* tto 
world, as well as the heavens, is shaped by Karma, The w ill is thus the 
central force in the life of the individual, as well as in the formation of 
worhb. But it is not the only force ; there are others besides, ft 
° ow f ^ rdm T ^ ]l? definition of Karma that nil moral and unmoral 
faculties or tendencies of the individual are nUo Forces. N T ny, even 
, np * and ideas are included in the list of elements as Forces. Tlic 
ones are called co-operating forces, 4 for the evident reason that a 
ion. in\ir produces something alone, but, ns we have seen, while 
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. ..lilting the law of causation, the presence of several elements in 
association is always needed in order that another element may arise 
in functional dependence upon them, Since there are no forces other 
titan co-operating Eorces, we may, for simplicity s sake, call them 
forces shortly; the real meaning will remain the same, 1 Tims all 
mental faculties are regarded as companions ol the faculty of the will 
and included in tins class of elements called forces. There are the 
general (orces besides, the forces o( production, decay and destruction, 
which accompany the appearance uud disappearance ol every element 
in life. They are not mental forces, neither are tlicy matter, 3 they are 
energies simply. 

Wc have seen in examining the law of causation that every element 
is a cause, with the exception of empty space and of Nirvana, ^ ls 
a co-operating cause in t he sense of dependent origination, since when 
definite elements are present in association, a new element necessarily 
arises in functional dependence. All these elements are “ caused V 
i.e. non-eternal, impermanent, ami distinguished by this broad division 
from the * 4 uncaused ” or eternal ones. But they are also, in their 
turn, causes 4 in respect of those elements which will arise after them. 
Thus in n broad sense all elements, except the eternally motionless 
ones, are forces. The force refers directly io (0 the will. (2) nil 
mental faculties, except the mind itself, regard'd as i he elf nu nt 
pure consciousness. (3) general forces, and, in a metaphorical 
(4) all the element a except space and Nirvana. I must again repeat 
that it is of the highest importance fully to real™ the precise meaning 
of the term in Buddhist plLilrisojjJiy - The term baa a so ft 

wide application in religion mid in common life. But in Bite 1 

has a special sense ; it is a technical term of the theory of elements 
A force in Buddhism, first of all, ™ if*>, >» “ ™&. an ultmuitc reality, 
an element, an imcoMpoiindcd element. It- is dever cumpnam i 
it h the negation of composite being* The temi t o-opf ratixa^ t ri 
($QiH$kQtu) and the term “ co*operfltingly caused (sfliJt.s 7 frt) 
often been mis translated ax meaning something compoiin * 11 
the real moaning is "taking part in exposition 
compound Nirvana and empty space* which are ndthei cause- n < 
eauBed, which are eternal and unchangeable like a " mountain peak s 

3 tin « itipiii'i.wpnwAfl. 
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never take part in the composition of anything [asamskrta), This ha 
been mistranslated m meaning imrompound ** t whereas all ribmenf 
are un.com pound, To be an element means to be im element nf - ■ 
tom pound, hut not to be compound outsell. A product is for out 
habits of thought always a compound, whereas the Buddhist theor. 
considers the simple element as produced with respect to its ante 
cedents. Nirvana and empty space do not actively take part in th' 
composition of anything. All other Elements of Matter and Mind do 
so take part. The term &in\*k* 1 fti is very common in Buddhist 
scriptures. Not. a page o( the Pali Canon can be translated correctly 
without realizing its precise meaning, but this is only possible in the 
light of the theory* of elements. The terms " produced by co¬ 
operating forces and El dependently originating element M t or simply 
“ element ” are convertible terms. 


6 . Dimmims about the Thp&ry of Mkmmts 
M a need here e xamine the chief tenets of only two schools, because 
they are directly concerned with the theory of elements* The school 
of the SarmstUmdin^f according to Professor Keith, maintained that 
evo ™ oxiste \ Such a tenet is, of course, meaningless, as long 
Ji * Wl not told what everything” means. Everything means 
a the Element*. And that they exist means that the past and the 
future also exist, the past because it has an influence on the present« 
11in t ie future because it is foreshadowed by the present. The Element 
thus oonriite of a permanent“ m«nce - f and a momentary ” manifest a- 
t'!.' 11 in the present. Such a theory was in danger of shifting into 
lMt i>a, uith its permanent matter and its momentary manifesta¬ 
tions, e «San list ivadins protested, maintaining their belief in the 
instantaneous character of existence, but they could not agree that 
the past and the future were absolute blanks. The origin of the 
dibsenHion is traced by tradition to the timed the founder of Buddhism, 
ii utterances are acid need by Wth parties in support of their 
re |h h 1 1\ % a. w*. l hat these utterances need not be strictly authentic 
■ { ro , m t ^ ie the schools accuse one another of 

.i y n ^, texts into their canonical collections. However, 

_■ 11 i | L j 1011 lts *^ '* an historical fact, and sines? it was concerned 
lit the tLr '*? \ KJ ?™ atai clearly prows that the theory existed 

t ! E * T 8 ™ ° f ttie ^ Ct anJ even l * bfor ^ wheresoever the 
whtorn lQfl y ls *ve taken place, 

tr djaseusion which we will here mention is the chief tenet 
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of the Vataiputnyt* school {Vajjinm). They maintained that the 
personality/ although not a real unit h not a real Element, was never¬ 
theless something conditionally real They did not admit any eternal 
Soul. This would have been quite impossible lor a Buddhist, But 
they at the same time maintained that the interconnection of the 
units of which the personality consists was not merely imaginary. Xnt 
only did they not admit any permanent Soul, but they did not allow 
to personality full reality, because reality, according to the system 
means a unit, and a unit is an Element, The personality is not an 
Element; it has no place in the list of them. It appears neither among 
the non-eternal nor among the eternal Elements. But it nevertheless, 
was something which held together the separate Elements constituting 
the personality and survived in a future existence. The opponents 
answered that this personality was nothing but a souI in disguise, 
and rejected it. Neglecting the law ol contradiction, the Y ItsTpntiiyas 
retorted that their personality was something both existing and non- 
elist ing nt the same time. Such a neglect of the law ol contradiction 
□a not uncommon among the early philosophic schools in India : it 
is analogous to & very well-known feature of the pre-Plutonic philosophy 
in Greece. 

Now what does the character of this dissension mean ■! I* it not 
si clear indication that the conception of no Element as a unit* a* an 
ultimate reality, was firmly established in the habits of thought of the 
contending parties ?* The trend of the philosophic opinion of that 
time, its the Sfmkhya system clearly shows, was to seek Itfhind the 
cover of phenomenal reality its subtlest ultimate elements and to 
concern phenomena as colligations of these elements or ns the 
co-operation of subtlest forces. The Sahkhya system included these 
infinitesinuil elements in a pervasive and eternal Matter* The 
Buddhists cancelled ibis Matter, atid difficulties at once arose. It ia 
a naturaldifficulty for a philosophic mind to imagine a reality absolutely 
discontinuous. Hence the doubts of the Yajjiana and of the tfarvasti- 
vadirts. But the doubts could not have arisen, if the system of pluralism 
was not. already present in its main lines, containing denial of soul and 
its replacement by ultimate elements, not inhering in any pemnment 
substance, but holding together exclusively through the laws of 
dependent origination. Buddhism moons no &>ul. pluralism, existence 
of elements, co-operation, dependent origination, inst-antatieouaness of 
^iog 5 its unrest, moral progress, appeasement, and Fittsl Quieseemo- 

1 pu tifptfa- 
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7 , Satmti&tt 

These are the main lines of the ontology and psychology oi early 
Buddhism. But they do not contain the chief aim nf the aysteim Irth 1 
all other Indian systems, Buddhism ia a doctrine of salvation. There 
are three waya of reaching final deliverance : the path of religion, 
consisting in minute: observance of sacrificial rites; the path of 
knowledge, consisting in philosophy; and the path of devotion* eon- 
si ating in a mystical union wit h t he ad ored deity, Buddh ism, as welI as 
its neighbour, the S&nkhya system, Iwdong to the path of knawhnLv. 
The system of elements aims at explaining the gradual evolution from 
the unquiet life of an ordinary man through the appeased life of the 
Saint towards final quiescence of the Buddha in Xirvapa. it is impor¬ 
tant to realijjc that the supreme bli&s is Quiescence, and that, it is 
always contrasted with the movement of life, which is suffering. It is 
quite misleading, and leads to grave eon fusion, when the term dtihifw 
is translated as “ misery Even the blissful existence in the highest 
heaven contains a portion of attachment to life, albeit infinitesmuib 
and only in this sense* only because it is not Nirvana, is it duhkhfL 
Life is an evil, but it contains in itself the germs of deliverance from 
pain* These germs are also elements or forces, forces of mural 
perfection, the so-called Bright Elements conducive to Saintliness and 
Buddbahood. By a natural process of evolution they will gradually 
predominate and gradually reduce the evil and disturbing elements of 
life, The full number of all the elements partake in the formation of 
individual lives only in the lowest spheres of existence, where their 
working is in full suing. But this world is not the only one among 
existing worlds ; there arc other, higher realms, there are the Buddhist 
heavens. Buddhism is not only analytically destructive it is also 
poetically constructive. It offers us magnificent view's of the appeased 
life of the saints in paradise p which, theoretically regarded, is but 
another way of co-operation lietween the same elements which were 
active in the lower planes of existence, although they are now reduced 
in number and changed in character. The central element in the 
low'er planes was will, the central clement in the higher realms is 
wisdom. It exercises a purifying and pacifying influence upon the 
whole complex of the forces which constitute the individual life. There 
are in the human mind, even in its lowest manifestations, two faculties 
which are exceedingly precious, because they contain the genu of 
future perfection. These are the faculty of appreciating an object and 
analysing it into its elements,* and the faculty of concentrating 
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attention upon something to the exclusion of other thoughts. 1 The 
clement of appreciative analysis develops into the element of sublime 
wisdom 1 ; and the element of concentration develops into the 
element of sublime ecstasy. This last element when fully developed 
confers on the individual some mystic power*. W ith the exception 
of the MmiAntsaka system, no Indian system of philosophy is com* 
pletelv free from mysticism. The mystical part can be insignificant, 
us e.g. in the Svhya system ; it may be predominant, as in the ’l ng« 
system ; it niar iic comparatively moderate, as in tlic Sahkhya. the 
Buddhist, and the J«na systems. It is impossible to understand 
Buddhism without realizing that the whole system of the elements 
of the universe is controlled by the central element of will in the lower 
spheres of existence and by the central elements of wisdom and e^asy 
in the higher realms. All elements are from this point of view divided 
into those which become appeased by wisdom.* and those which are 
excluded by trance.* By wisdom wrong view's, the of J he 

truths of Buddhism, are first of all brought to a standstill. But it in 
onlv through the mystic power of trance that the number «f physica 
elements can lie gradually reduced and finally extingmshed altoge her 
in the purely spiritual realms. The mind of the saint living m these 
lofty regions is always concentrated, it is in a condition o 
trance. His body is transparent, light, and radiant is m |rtl ™ « - 
are swift without effort ; his housing, his clothing, and his foot. w m i 
is entirely spirit uni. are provided by nature, then, is n 
work ; there is no gross sensuality, no sexuat love , 1 " re 19 110 
and no envy; there is full equality, there are no< rimes,no S 
is needed. The duration of lilt? U enormous, but it is nevert t «** >' 
eternal. The saint will die, ami may lie rebnrn in a -*■ ^ f ^ , 

spiritual realm, where he will have no body at all, or a »pir* ™ _ 

Hi§ condition of mind in these realms will Is* <omp e e r.»p ^ 
single idea either of the infinity of space, or oi 1 ^ . , • 

eonsciouanesa, or of the infinity of the idea of iiiiug it , 11 e _ 

dreaming half-conscious state, it- will be near tomp ct< x 1 . 

still it will not. Ik* eternitv ; he will die, and milj in ‘ , 

rest Ik- attained. This * the kind of bliss which Buddha has promised 

to hi. follows. I. is oo, „ «om«io» of tl,o «„h «.*««--< 
pamdisc, it is ti rebirth in ft pnre \nml of h\isa T ailc ^ a UT 
tiern of life in Final Qmiwpftcp- 
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Here ujjiirk Buddhism does not stand alone with its idea of salvn' 
fciom Lite the Sankhya and Jainism, it is a path to salvation through 
knowledge and trance and after an existence of bliss in meditative 
heavens. Its originality lies in the analysing spirit which conceive- 
these higher existences also as a co-operation of separate element * 
linked together into individual lives through causal laws. Just as m 
the lower spheres of gross desire the individual life is composed * |J 
elements ol eighteen different kinds, so in the realms of transparent 
iHxlies it ia composed of elements ol only fourteen kinds, and in t Im¬ 
purely spiritual realms of only three kinds. In the SaOkhya system 
deliverance through knowledge comes at once. As soon as the 
liberating intuition comes, matter, although eternal, has ceased to 
exist for the delivered soul. In Buddhism, since there are no eternal 
substances, deliverance is reached gradually through the gradual 
extinct ion of the separate dements. 

It would lake us too far if we were to expound here the Buddhist 
and the Saiikbya theories of instantaneous being. Not wifchatandirig 
their fundamental difference, they belong to the same " trend of 
opinion 

Ruck is in its essence this theory ol elements, which constitutes the 
theoretical part in the first period of historical Buddhism, Its central 
conception ia one of a plurality of separate dements connected by the 
laws of funet tonal Interdependence. The whole ay stem is deduced with 
irrefutable logic out of this conception,. There is only one point where 
the solid ground of logic is forsaken and Buddhism appeals to mysticism* 
that U> its theory of final deliverance, which is attained partly through 
mystic powers* We have endeavoured everywhere to show that this 
Buddhist system ia a legal heir to the Rankhya, and consequently it is 
well established chronologically in India at the time when we know 
the Buddha to have lived. It is ho established by its predecessor the 
Rankhya, by its contemporaries, the six heretical teachers r and by its 
successors, the schools of the Hinayana, in which it whs cont roversially 
discussed* 

Xow\ who is the author of this system I It ia not Buddha, answer^ 
resolutely Professor Keith. But why ? The doctrine of the Buddha 
is undiacoverablep we have no evidence ! But is not the system itself 
a very eloquent evidence 1 If Buddha is not responsible for it. who 
then ia l If we really know nothing of the preaching of the Buddha, 
let us call this unknown author the Buddha, as a!! the Buddhist world 
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in [act colls him. But now Professor Keith discards lus BWpticism \ 

He knows very well what the Buddha Gautama could and what he 
did preach. He does not want the evidence of the Pali Canon, or i 
he wants it, lie will coned it in accordance with his three general 

The -«,n •*» I. - »fc-V * » - 

imole being refined, it is far above the trend of opinion m Buddha a 

JEfiE £«* enongb for tte «.«. *-*--a- 
,»u»thave composed it, not Buddha. But who! It- 
„( Inter echolosticisin IW«~ ** 

intellectual end value el ^ H™ ^ 

verv* low He was “a commanding personality ■ but a feebk 
Sita.. He lived in a “ barbarous ago ” We must lay aside 
mrr natural desire to find reason prevailing in a barbarous *** . 

Then we shall see that Buddha obtained bis commanding port*nao 
hv philosophy but bv far simpler means. He lifti c uinm '■> a p ■ 

Z USX -* oi tk. r-M .< if ** ; J s 

no need to deny the existence el o soul, and he ccnil J 
M "element,". end such thins,. In tot, 

BuddW, views heoome painful to modem rationa lb . . | lh ' 

m ■"simple end .herder, ettr.otLV. tothe «.««. « *• **“ 
had preached Nirvana as nenihiktien el life the least u. ■»' » - 

livin eta ih»rh.».»n f ^££^^££1*1 

give any details e. » M 

nirvana. r ™ . attractive to barbarians, 

existence, but since ha insists that 

one may easily imagine what it must have been. pvnlains the 

Sueh is the simple «y 1" -«* ^"l,£ Tn all 

immensely powerful appeal el theitotrine 

the nations of the world, an apj^ul - l amoM tlip 

civilized nations of thoEutrt, but hi* hj evidcnM 

educated classes of modern Europe „ h of option ” in 

Professor Keith establishes his account of tin evidence 

Buddha', days, we ,h.n«e«hat tok^ ” °U ”^ 

than the rejected Pali Canon. Thu, the Cnnon W»1■ » • J 
on the strength el out knowledge ei the Wind el opmen am! 

tread of opi ion i, ,0 be -W&tai »” «* “ lWT 


1 Ibid.. p + 396 , 
® IbkL* fu His. 
1 ibid., p. ss. 

1 lbsd^ p. 1-k 
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Canon ! When it is needed. Professor Keith becomes a firm believer 
in the authority of the Pali Canon. 1 

But let im + [or the sake of argument, concede the point and assume 
that the Buddha believed in an eternal soul and its blissful survival in 
ib paradise called Xirvnnn r and that he declared himself to bo a »:rent 
god \ We must then assume that in the t ime between Buddha & death 
and the final redact ion of the Pali Canon some obscure reformer whose 
name Il&s not been preserved, dethroned Buddha from the dignity of 
a great god cancelled the soul, and replaced it by a pluralistic svstem 
of philosophy. This obscure man evidently did not care to be attractive 
and did not mind coni plications. In answer to this, Professor Keith 
delivers himself in the following way : u The Xikayas, says he, 

“ exhibit so slight a development of philosophical insight as to render 
it impossible to accept the suggestions of Professors Rosenberg and 
Stcherbatsky as to the sigDificanoc of the doctrine of the Dharmas/ 
What is then the meaning of the tern dhttrma, and of all the term* 
directly connected w ith it in the Xikayas ( This terminology, we must 
not forget, is specifically Buddhistic : it has liceu framed for the 
expression . of Uuddhist ideas, and is inseparable from them. In 
Professor Keith's work, Buddhitf Phtifox&phy in I ml in find Cetflon* 
we find sufficient evidence that, if the explan at ions there given are 
admitted as accurate, the development of philosophic insight is, to say 
the least of it, very slijiht, Tliere is apparently no development at all, 
|S Pharma means object or thing without any metaphysical implica¬ 
tion of a far-reaching nature/ 1 * “a sense which unquestionably b 
common in the extreme in Buddhism/* However, "Ideas* 1 * *rc 
dharmas; are they things 11 ? The 11 fillings 111 * are dhurmss, and 
“ consciousness " * is also a dharma ; are they "thing*"? May 

1 In hi* account of I hr Viruiya (pp, IIS fL), Frafmor Keith rioc* not wn ipk to 
am rib* to the Huddh* him^U the raloa of mdiut of the nioruintJc order and of lh-« 
layman- However, if hn hud hurl n,n opportiinitv Id look into Ihr rpvirW of the Tinny*-* 
□f all othi^r Khooli eonapili&i.| by iho Uto Pnfiwt WwiliofT from Cbl&ew jMmrvt 1 * 
jlhv M>- r ia JfWtrd in olif hbmiy, and hm ncvir fcK'rtt juibUrfheri), he would have 
mu that the viwiyn wu much more Rifling ground than thr Thi* is at» 

t-AAV to unih r^taij-iL n prinri, \ connistont [ihiliMophivul doctrine 1 is a much inon - 
Bnlid ban* than the tulcs of conduct, which arc iitffip^mrnt^l according la 
drcondidcta 

i UnUtU*. VI, pp. 403-4. • B*M Ik PhiL, p. 13. 

1 mwjM. i redarri. 

h rijjwlna = ft tin = u^im; the- qiution L- rtdphasizKl evidently in contrast to 
thr Hn^ikhyn, triplet hudi/JN, rtAi\rr?iiimi + nidJuj^, which jm ditTi-njiit tienltlrii- The 
Nyiya later on fciuwemi by the equation buddkir = umJahdkiT = jMtmm, N.S. P 
L It 1& J 
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*vea the physical elements, colour, shape, sound, odour, taste, touch, 
etc,, properly be called “ thln^Ei *' ? Is it then not more proper to 
call them elements, since the term equally applies to physical and 
mental Items i That is wliat Professors Rosenberg and Stcberbatsky 
have suggested. There is, of course, the danger of metaphysical 
implications, which must he faced, but otherwise the term element 
seems mote, appropriate. 

We have seen that one of the twelve " bases of cognition in 
the classification of all elements according to the subject-object 
principle is called dhanmh [m the plural) simply, 1 This item 
contains non-seasuous elements only, i,e, all elements exclusi'' 
of all sense-organs, of all sense-data and of the element of conscious¬ 
ness itself. Professor Keith suggests that " the plural of the term 
(tifamiiu), which ia presumably the older, as it is by far the in f *t 
frequent, arises from things being regarded as manifestations of the 
natural and spiritual law which underlies reality. ■ This long defini¬ 
tion is, of course, not found in the tests, but is his own elaboration. 
Does it mean that in the singular the “ thing M is not a manifestation 
of the law, but in the plural it becomes so ? Had not the classifica¬ 
tion in twelve iitfitfatms escaped his attention, Professor Keith w<>isii 
have known that the plural dharmoh is used ns a tethnical t< rm to 
designate ayatana No. 12. 1 If he then looks into the passages <• t o 
Kikuyus where this term is used in the plural, these pn.'ssage* wi 
once be clear to him. and he will be aide to produce an iete i t i | • 
translation of them. But then he will at once be obliged to uicpt t u 
whole system. The doctrine is so logically compact that- as scion 
vou accept a bit ol it, vou needs must accept the w hole. 

Another term, which is '‘common in the extreme “ is mmsiara. 
The terms tlharmn and t-fimskiira, says Professor Keith, ^ <<»m t 
used practically as identical/' * Consequenth, saiTL&ioTQ must 
mean a “ thing But it does not mean a thing at all. t rm ans 
“ dispositions ” or " impressions resulting in dispositions ". However, 
the predominant tuimsMrii is the will.* It is abo an Element . • < ^ 

** a mental Element but is it really a 11 thing ora disposition 
Nor is it very easy to understand what it does mean when wearetoW 
that these dispositions are '* without self, evanescent, an 


1 It ia the the Ryntnnfc 

* BuddK Phil, p, 73. 


4 Hum. PkiL f p. AX 
* mi$OMika-4karma m 
VOL VL PiUT 4. 


i Cf + h-Ii-dv p P p- &7!>. 
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m ^ rv ■- t i Why should the will lie “ an impression resulting in a 
disposition full of misery " ? Fancy you happen to have adisposition 
which is “ without sell ” (Le* which is no disunion at all ?), but never- 
theleaa evanescent and full of misery, you may then be sure that you 
have had a mmddrn ! The appearance and dtappenanM " f W 
element is aceompanietl by the forces of production and destruction.* 
These forces are mmxkiim* but are they indeed “ dispodtiona, full of 
miser v ” ? The meaning of sni^Mra Is" consistent and intelligible , 
says Professor Keith in one case, 3 but in another context he complains 
of it a ^vagueness 1 *. 4 However, if he had looked into the table? 
appended to my Central Vonctpiiem, the vagueness would ha\c 
disappeared. He would then have known exactly which dhamw* 
^ rn never mutskarns, which arc always Hfimskdra*. which may he and 
may not be samslcdras^ which am mentals and which are non- 
mental M . a But then he would also hove seen that the system of 
rihurmfis is present on every page of the Pali Canon in the meaning 
suggested, bv Professors O. Rosenberg arid Th, SteherbatftkjV 

A very important term is vijg&na T " pure consciousness or pure 
sensation ”. Its meaning becomes at once clear when its position 
in the subject-object classification of the dements is considered. 
Feelings, ideas, volitions are situated in the objective port. The 
corresponding! subjective part, the introspective faculty which 
apprehends them, is pure consciousness, formless eonfidouaneas. 
Just as in the systems of M ima i psa and Nvaya, consciousness is m 
Hiuayana formless («irrbtnm) h whereas in later Buddhism it contains 
forms (it is stiknrtt). In Ibis meaning the term appear* as the third 
member in the chain of causation. as the fifth group in the jiffief/w 
classification, as the sixth item in the ffofntmm codification r its 


1 I bill:., p. 60. 1 utjy-l&i-jlJiili •jtird-fin itiffilti , 

1 Ibid,, p. 50. * Ibid., p. B6. 

9 1 f itfei - riprap aita. 

* It lh etiriftiLm Ebut. |ip r 20l-'2, tk SatVnallTiidiii elnwufintimi flf thu KPTeilty-flvo 
dhwmM « mlks! 11 a iwt vrty happy attr-mpt nl an ■rtbferliiv dwrltpUcm ”, 
tbr redistribution of t'Jtetk the same Mivcnty-llvc rSbarimaa in 
ifMfvV i* 1.F1.IL11] a F ' nwhjpcjttm" 1 [ife] 4 Thii i- ftqviiflajiflo Ltd l>v the 

“ in the vhoU? NchrmF w>! line! linlii of j4lUo*ophiii- insight ur im|jftrtainN? in thin,, 
clearly a vrry imptirtant sid^ in Lu m*rtt eyes, ol th* activity of the Sfi'boo! The 
iMirc^So would hftTc iTeen man- eftoetiva If it bod been bettor jfrcwmdcdr Prof»>r 
Ki-.'jth nsorite* to the S&nrMUvidjti ^huil wUt is common la all sehwiUt »nd 

nod rfAaiw dimion*, u-hlch are fa and svt-r> where in Use Tail Canon, ho 
^N-’ribr- to 1 bo AbhkUmxim of |hoSarvid 1 vm lirn * If wv add to ihi* t hr.' dfliiUp an*Hint 
ed the " chain of ra LBAlifrn 11 and the double account of the ” *fctifidAfl-division, we 
™ bow the " hLitory " K nf BoddhUm i* written by him. 
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sixth anil thirteenth to eighteenth items in the dkatu classification. 

It is present in every living organism fmm the first moment of its 
being engendered* That is its position m the third member of the 
twdve-membered chain. The moment of conception means already 
the presence of the dement vijftSrm t it is the primordial element of 
pare imsdousiu^s the life-principle of a living organism and in this 
respect the central among all the dements of a personality, the 
Buddhist substitute for the- sou!. AH differentiation of cognition, all 
content of cognition, all ideation, every cognition capable of coalescing 
with a name, in relegated to the group of ideas, under the term sanijnd r 
The contrast between rijfi&wn and .stntijm is fundamental; it corre¬ 
sponds to a certain extent to the contrast bet ween sensation and 
ideation of modern psychologists, and is very drastically put forward 
by the Buddhists in their classification of the elements of a living 
personality, where pure consciousness, which is here the same as pure 
sensation, in separated from ideation as a separate and funds mental 
item in the complex of Elements forming a personality (pwfyak). 

Now all this, as Professor Keith remarks on another occasion, 1 is 
hfe too coherent and logical to be primitive ", He accordingly says a ■ 
"'the mention of Afid along with rifiiiantt is otiose and a decisive 
proof of t he hiH-k of psychological interest nr acumen of the observers. 

H" translates vit*fidtut sometimes by Intellect, sometimes by Gonsdous- 
sometimes by both* and remarks s that it ** comprehensively covers 
mental phenomena in the Canon It has escaped his at tention that 
the comprehensive term for mental phenomena or mental faculties is 
mnifikilra.* Fifiijo^r is the only mental Element which is not samnkfirn, 
it is not a mental phenomenon / but the mrfrf ita(lf. a This again is 
' too coherent and “logical to l>e primitive \ Of all the terms oi The 
fivefold division (in Sfcandha)* 7 Professor Keith has understood only 
the term vedana ** feeling \ 

1 Ibid., JO?, 1 IbHl., V* BA. 

1 I hid., [K 84 t j vti., nffttf J m-iMiW- 

1 rti//a T * 

T In nnScr to iMt dnwilkcatiail of nirntut plenum* in lt» BwWhirt 

" J'iJfcJiologjr witiwot * &ral" Ulfco Fwlfng*. Ido** Vfltitfwh mad F«™ S*h«imn, 
it « MitHeUnt to follow the ewr-cliMtgips wid taeooflbrfw DM# mlW 
ttunwlviw in Euiapft*n psvcholoRj-. h»^>nninft frum the times .-ten the Soul 

<Und t ,l into - |»rtit ■■ up to modwn ... »hon till- in.leci.-ion continue 

,,>rt %n r.'Kw.linji the |.|iwm to Iw rvs fl]R m,l to .onif important item,. Koin's -livuiuo 
into Kerfjnjt, Volition, and Intellect (w&mi, rffuiri *» ^ 1“°" 

for eeruuuion (fijAdnu); Jw> up eonMlintm m portly fodingjs ond portly imelteetiiol 
On the oontniv, Yfmmn mad a number o< other peyclwlpg^ rfcek " 
" u) idratinn " to bo the fuftittmrntil type* of ripmenM. Thu would 
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Professor Keith declares that it is " absurd to assign to . 

fa it h i u t Ik? uni fomiity of t be ca i issi I p roevas or of no tu^J Wh v should i 
it 1* iibaunl i Because rl universal rauaation is an idea whullv foreign 
to the Caaon and the Chain of Causation ** is intended to explain 
the coming into Wing of misery T \ The origin of misery is then very 
curiously explained. The ex pi ark sir ion starts by positing the element 
of ignorance, whiob is but the ignorance of the four lt noble truths - 


Forgetting his scepticism, Professor Keith declares that in these 
truths we may. indeed, for once believe to Iiave reached a doctrine, 
vihic h goes back in form to the Buddha himself, bis central teaching . 
Why is it the central teaching, and what does it teach i Thet ruths " 


are just the same and just as fundamental in the Sahkliya, the Yoga, 
the Xyaya systems and in medical science ! There is therefore either 


nothing or very little Buddhistic in them. 1 However, the neglect of 
these noble truths lias, as interpreted by Professor Keith, very 
grave consequent It produces . * . what “ Dispositions " ! 3 
The^ " dispositions * are of a peculiar kind—they produce . . - 
oonsdouwieM! ft follows evidently that the preceding “dispnsi- 
tmns and ignorance of the truths were unconscious ! ConsciotumesH 
Which is " visible " 1 (! !)ttoe* not remain idle. It produces “ name and 


U} lJ . kf nn.1 (it w the miw *» 

- But ihi* *1—ifle*lien W no 

^»n^irjUMm- i ^ ** r « uidst important i» thb : urliefl 1 divide 

I i jinnijn 11 * ml I *hwuhl net mis tfccm up, I *fiou!d 

KliuhUnt illation ^ L f ^- P&* *en»tkm. i.e, "motion without the 

^ W ditiiiioft into fFprc^nljif ioit* Judgment and emotiona I 

£ lo, ‘’ •» c .*-2”£«' +- **• 

ihul the ir£|| 1_4 , JTn Li i - voniea m«r to th* Buddhist dltfkkm in this Itsiprel. 

I-VC ^F** 1 *** ot h “ lml * nJ 

t«fr ^f^ 0 " Km Pl»™ for 

(he Iturhlhut cknlBtntion inl.iil'i W .‘ JlMllM *U»ii«W* IU pnwibility. Thin 

ccmpwrr* not anlkvwunMv with l J 3 ’ W "|“™f tJOn ' f,vlin P- (3) inldlciM, a nth 4) will, 
which FMfeanr Keith „ rn | llv to of Eu| ^P«r | pt.ychtilugy. Thi« riili«|W 

LM-v” inrlnriinj: thr wffll ^ .h- -n 7 " " Phitiwniw-nr vtm Ht» im'l 

1 1 bid., p. ||3 Ch,vf P>«WMlH.n or force («hwi, ^ drey,. 

* t f. my frH.rt.jrff,,. rt/ .Virrmru, n 17 

■ FrofMiir Keith, fimA/A n . 

«rt»«ion ttf tw«, rano,,. b«li|v , " ^ 1-W ' to tlU “ wnM-rmcnt " nt “ thi- 

tl W i “ the ,W«Hion toZSLTT^ ^ bjf ****** ” I 1 V- Hi tcmirii. 

hh •ticmim* that the r | t .^ “ f 3,1,11 ftf ,h,> ilrt, n mrt «“ n * "■ 11 hM 

of Kirvinw. When Xin Am t, ....j,; ?" T™"" ! n , ont ‘ - * 1 lhp c « ,lfll, ' r ' 

tins wr^inm.. and ,m„mr th,. nl r_ ^ L " fl< » ls*w*»nee and no irHrtti i 

ii i’J no inrajT imdadSrfy n. 11 | t1h|inVj| ' ir<? bruug, ‘ l * *tftml*till. The doctrine 
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form \ ?.e. it unite* " with matter to form the individual M T ami then 
the senses are developed. After that, “ contact " arises which, 
according to the “ scholiasts p \ means consciousness again, but 
“ coiiHrimiSTiCSs arising from contact \ The preceding existence wan 
evidently contactless. (Witact produces feeling and from feeling 
* % thirst *\ ^ grasping M t and “ becoming M . There was evidently no 
becoming before, and even " grasping ” managed to exist without 
becoming. Birth, misery, and death come after " becoming " ! We 
can believe Professor Keith when he says that 11 the coherence of the 
whole is not effective and we cun hardly suppose that even to its 
diEnpalers the const ruction had much demonstrative force". 1 Such 
is the ^explanation of misery ", the central teaching of Buddha ! 

Professor Keith treats of the tmdve-mcmhered pnttUya-*a mi utpadu 
ibH'irine t wice, pp T f! r and 179 ft., as if it were two different doctrines* 
He does the same in respect of the shinrffa? doctrine, pp. ff. and 
200 0, The exposition is such that, the same doctrine could have 
been repeated live or six limes, without any possibility of recognising 
it as the same. When we come across a term like " the assumption 
groups" we naturally think '"what on earth 

may these assumption groups mean ? How absurd [ But when we 
look into the tables of the Elements and begin to realize that the 
fcl assumption groups ** simply mean the ordinary man as contrasted 
with the Saint P we then see that the translator k alone responsible for 
the absurdity. 

It k useless to accumulate further examples* \Vith the single 
exception of the term veditm (i feeling ”, Professor Keith has not 
translated correctly a single one of the multitude of terms specially 
framed for the expression of Buddhist ideas. The characterLstica of 
"’absurd”, " ludicrous *\ * B ridiculous ", otiose", etc., which he 
pour* y[Kin these 1 ideas, do not in the least affect real Buddhism, His 
failure is an eloquent proof in favour of the theory ol Dhartnas. 
Without this due to Buddhist terminology* Buddhism is incompre¬ 
hensible. Nay, the Buddhist Credo, this short Credo which is so 
different from the Credos of nil other religions, which simply says that 
" Buddha has taught the causal origin of the elements of existence and 
their extinction in Nirvana ,f — this Credo remains a riddle as long as 
we do tint know what the elements ore. Neither is it possible to 
extract a uemnne doetrine of the Buddha by applying the o priori 

i Bum. PML, p r H*. 

* ibid, p. tr. 
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principle that ho must be personally responsible for the most absurd 
nmon» .til uWjn lilies , 1 ] apologize for representing some current 
t xp a nations of Buddhistic ideas in a ridiculous shape. But their 
thoughtlessness cannot l* better shown. They are thoughtlessly 
ra ““' < from one Imok into another, and their absurdity is a disgrace 
to European science. We must make an end of all these “ misery ". 
assumption groups ”, “things”. “ dispositions”, “contacts”, 
graspings ”, "becomings", “noble truths", " compounds ”, etc, 
^ * ore making conjectures about the history and prehistory of 
iistn, it seems indispensable to know what its terminology means, 
or else w« shall bo writing not the history of Buddhism, but the 
■Mitry o our dispositions and “ assumption groups ** J 


In conclusion, | must add some remarks on the puzzling problem 
- ir^.ina, I rofeasor Keith insists that it necessarily must he 
Bomrth ing " real \* The reason is that it must be " simple ”, in 

+. Wlt 1 ‘ l a fSe. etc. But this is evidently begging 

die question. It has apparently escaped his attention that them is 

i 11 m 1 1 .?' i m Buddhism. 3 There in no Tcsumctim, 
nn 1 - r. ^ swlttfl *bsmd to the Buddhist—but a new 
hfisutf 1 111 !l i- ' ' 11 new purified ctmaciouaness ore created in 
thelawJTT '^i^ * TOUtillUl *t't>l of a virtuous life, according to 
° f? W . deQt Ration. Life in the paradise b of enormous 
ami tl).'] ,f ! iml *' ,crnit ?’ Jkal eternity is absence of change, 
of all enei^T*/ 1 * * 'i™* " f Eternity means extinction (niroiAn) 
i^ L rrr " 11 « curious that PrcdJor Keith 

views wW of i" oppasition to my 

it ^ i- clear to the reader vd my two Itooks. 

reality n jl T WwV ^ Es 11 Dhaima, consequently, a 

>' * « ultimate reality, an element. This !,as 


1 Uurl'lb. l>h, I _ .vij, 

*“Hy knew nothin t ,ll ‘ t litl1 MSlV» ini™* that hr 

wjrtkMH*.*' " l-’ftMl, llieseiifMl «*?*; . mm *® *"W» their uffn por¬ 
ky Hdch yurt* r 4 ^ 1 ' * Ft * 1J vonitrutifr* pow t-r exhibit 

P* Tfpr ^bin Apf ^ flr f^dtihA a (T 2), om* in KncU»«J to 

* 2 L Micl(S 1,1 ^i + p, 31 Jft r 

by throwinp inlm the mm? flp|Miivfitly fonfijurtr|p iJir mnniiiip nf 

rfAfl/i,. That I hr nu*,,^ o( r j rtfjw. 

clearly ftren frew* rhr. t*|,| P aiicK., hjUtI t ' ! 1 ln dw* three combinations U 

lhi.» wnal r>( discrimination | frH |» t_ " m / rttmj f‘‘inn>fitit,n. To wlinl ronfusiuii 

are thus converted, p. Into ft .. J 1 . fr V' 1 hl ’ f " rt tie Hmllhol hearein 

-'"to* world oi Mmtre "pj. 
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been changed in Mahlyana, but in Hmayana no one denies that 
Xirvapa m real* just ns no one denies that a long future life in a paradise 
is promised to virtue. 

What is the definition of Nirvana as an Element ? It is an 
Jl uncaused element. 1 “ Uncaused ' P means eternal, never changing. 
Are there other eternal elements i Yea, there are. The element of 
empty space is eternal and never changing, not living, bnt real. Thus 
Nirvana in the system is brought into line with eternal ami empty 
space. Are both these negative elements unreal i Professor Keith 
-teems to lye naively convinced that there can lie no real naught, that 
annihilation cannot lie real! We have arrived at the core o( the 
problem. Was there or was there not a real philosophy at the time 
of the Buddha, +i ime penstk 1 maitfesse delle-meina ? For in 
philosophy the reality of the naught is a very familiar idea. Omitting 
all realistic schools in India, and beginning with Democritus* who 
believed in the reality of empty space and nil pm-Aristotelian philo¬ 
sophy in Greece ; beginning with N. Cusanus in Europe up to Hegel 
and Bergson, the reality of the naught has been treated from many 
different sides, Bergson maintains even that the naught contains 
much more titan the something, and Bradley ( Logic „ p T 6GG) insists 
that ** ihe negative is more real than what is taken as merely positive . 

Now there are unmistakable signs that the idea of naught occupied 
the minds of early Indian philosophers intensely. They practised 
concentration of the mind upon this idea in the state of trance. The 
constructive poetical i magi nut ion of the Buddhists has created worlds, 
the denizens of which are forever merged in a motionless contempla¬ 
tion of that unique idea. There are worlds whose denizens are for ever 
merged in the infusion of infinite empty space, others are motionlessly 
conteiuplating the boundless realms of pure consciousness, others are 
eternally staring at the boundless naught. These poetical pictures 
are again analytically constructed in accord with the theory of tin 1 
elements. Life consists here of three elements only. 1 They are non- 
eternal, changing, living, causally produced* elements. Therefore 
they produce life which is nomquicscent 4 still. It is a contemplation 
<*f the naught, not its realization. Its realization is Xirvapu. To 

* M^r Krilh tmittbito n*w*lrtu M 14 nnec*nipOiliyi " Element, Thw i* 
wto«k. All rJeHienla are uiwompouttij ; nwt a ortt Mn pautti, c 

trrni il fLc-menl H1 nnil tin? t-urra “ u.EiLH>KVp<mnd 11 an' coptwtihk^ 

* TV JAditfi, Xo*, ft. 12, anil Is. 

a 
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construct a Buddhism without a Nirvana and without the theory 
of dements is a hopeless undertaking. And if it is sn, Professor Keith 
will lie obliged to change his -conceived idea of the simplicity, 
ftttradaveness, and absurdity of Buddhism and look for another 
explanation of the appeal of these ideas to the noblest instincts of 
civilized humanity. 

That his estimate of Buddhism is preconceived appears clearly from 
the fact that he has two theories concerning it* a special and a general 
one. The special one affects Buddhism only ; Buddhism is absurd, 
The general one affects all things Indian — nothing can be absurd 
enough for ” Indian minds 'V Taking his stand on these two theories. 
Professor Keith declares 1 that even if the Buddha was the author of 
the theory ol elements, ” it is clearly no great intellectual feat to 
reduce the world into the concerted appearance of discrete evanescent 
Elements regarded, together with Space and Annihilation, as the 
ultimate realities/' Professor Keith deals lightly with philosophy ! 
Adopting t he same supercilious attitude of nonchalance we might also 
suy, " is it after all a great intellectual feat to have reduced the world 
to two substances with two attributes as Descartes has done, or to 
only one su balance with two attributes as Spinoza has done ? 
However, in a spirit of justice to all nations, and of a true apprecia¬ 
tion of great intellectual feats, we will rank the founder of Buddhism 
with Descartes and Spinoza among great men. They all were 
M<ihri-puritAm and Maha ptindha*. 

’ /iuJJrOn, l.c. r p T am. Cf. iMitfha and Phil^pb^j fl / thf Veda by the- nnl* 
un p. m th* ^har^lnistie utt™** **. _ rv* n for ntjch » m 

t|wit Ke*rrij»* pare iimtnietiofi on Urahmnm! 

1 Ibid., p. 39r>, ' 


Tulu Prose Texts in Two Dialects 

By L. V. Bamasav.mu Ayyar 

1 Tuluva, a Providian speech spoken by about 400.000 people 
within a comparatively small n» m the district of south *«<£ 
on the west coast of Madras Presidency, has presell * 
from a very early time, despite its l*mst an urn n tiu ' 1 

no literature of its own. The Mahore ™ 

reduce this unwritten Uaguage to writing. uml theypuhsh 1 
closing decades of the last century a grammar and 
this s^h, beside* a few scriptural texts. An attempt - now^ 
made bv educated Tujuvos to cultivate their mother ta»gp 
literary speech through the composition of e^aysstorics, a ' ^ 

n.’ Prom the standpoint of the student of Dravidisn this dmlfl* 

oflers very interesting material: v.„,„t-ri«ticallv 

(a) Its sound system, though in the mam characteristically 

Dra vidian, presents features like the following: 

fi) The occurrence of the sound ® a* a distmc P 11 
positions of certain noun-bases and ten** form., i ..u 

t u;lff, flOWMWf hals ' ft"*"** 

□uddiee, hill *»»• 1 , 

suij®, / at* keigd*. 1 heard 

mt f half-voiced ft in certain sub-dialectal 

(„) tb. pr,*n« ot » ■ .t,.l h»« Hip*. 

varieties of Tulu, e.g- » 541 ’ * s 

*1 red nest. m short sounds in mt«r- 

The occuTiknoe of voicdfisfl pio&ivea u + 

vocftlpositions nml inconmnntn fr»up» foronl ol^ 

J!££Z ,, number . 1 M— P 1 —' 

ini.Ul ^ * — 

,hiH,«.?.lu»b-.n.iras* : i„j t i,| positions, 

(ii) The occurrence of sub-dialectal J, . . 

*• *»■• *** « 4 i °< '<*■«*■ 

(iii) The correspondence of lulu Jft « “ 

Dnivklinn speech^ ,* «*> >° «*'■ ^ 

rfam, etc. 
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(iv) The action of labial consonants on neighbouring vowels 
e.g. hiiim. bu:dm, house ; 156:150, £30:01}+ t/irl, child, etc. 

(c) Morphology. 

(i) The presence of what has been called the * s communicative 
cam with the affix d*, Ammadi p,vtide. mid to father, 

(ii) The frequency of interrogative* on an 0- hash. e.g. ods, 
uhither? o:ln, in which ptuee? cijikru. trhtf ? 

(iii) Separate * + crystallised" stems for t he present , perfect 
pluperfect, and future perfect tenses, 

(iv) A frequentative stem formal of the verb-base plus and an 
intensive stem formed of the past stem jdt ## -r-_ 

(y) The Reflexive or middle verb-baae formed of the past stem 
plus the particle -on-, 

(vi) Different infinitives {with unique syntactical functions) 
corresponding to the primary tenses, e,g. ampunv. to make; A^tuns. 
to have made; to har* nettle (in an anterior past)* 

(d) Dialectology, 

The Tnjuva speech, though confined within a comparatively small 
area, is characterised by sub-dialectal divergences which vary more 
often with communities than with localities, Among all these tuib- 
dulectg the widest cleavage is met with between the form of speech 
u-sei.l by the Brahmins and that employed by the musses who are 
chiefly cultivators. Though the Tuluva Brahmins are now found all 
over Tuluva ufrju, their stronghold b Udipi (called Odnpu by the 
Fujuvas), noted as a centre of Sanskrit learning and as tile seat of 
eight religious mathas following ihn- cult of MjidliW&Mrya + The 
communal character of the inter-dialectal divergences is not peculiar 
to lulu; such differences on a communal basis lire found in the 
other Dm vidian dialects of the south of India, though not to the 
*ame extent as in Tiihj. Nothing in this part of the country perbap 
better illustrates the cultural aloofness of the Brahmin community 
than the existence of these dialectal divergences in their speech, 

- Brt^el s grammar of Tuju the only one that we have now 
or t lh speech—gives a good descriptive account of the morphological 
1 l [i ] h s []11 at t a ,11 pet 1 il i n r] t1^3 0 f t lie fed k-s]>eeeh, Xe it her t h e inter- 
uMeta variations nor the details of the phonet ics and the phonology 

. 11,11 T tn atec ^ in his grammar, which, written 

i was sev ra decades ago, was primarily intended for the use of 
missionaries working among the masses, 

present writer was able to collect materials regarding these 
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particular features while he was on a visit a few ywts ago 
mVlu. He has since been able to confirm hi* observation* 
them bv references to educated Tuluvas resident m Cochin ,.tate an 
elsewhere. The data thua collected about the pbonetjc and he 
phonological aspects of Tulu have already been embodied by him 
contribution to the Grierson, Commanorahon Volume. 

The present paper aims at putting together in a schema ic wa 
main difference* Ik t ween the Tuluva folk-speech and the W^dulMfe 
used by the Brahmins, and to illustrate these by phonetic transcript ions 

of a few texts in both sub-dialects. p , t : 

IV. The script used here is that of the international Phonet c 

Association, which the present writer has al^ady adaptiK 1 « _ 

his “Brief Account of Malsyabm Phonetics {CalnOt* Um* J 

Phonetic Studies, i, 1929). ■ .-i« n*nl»inin<r 

So far as the present paper is concerned, a cw reinu - 

some of the symbols may be necessary. ^milarlv 

a is slightly more open than the sound in 'tip w ' rj-j' 

a b alighfiy W- lh» ... E "f 8 ,^s 

centralized vowels 1 e. and 0 are npre*enc ' . . f1©2n 

mended by tW P-Phb* £■**«« 

t- 04 bwW.wi.rA: MMr «“•>* ,* 

open variety of the neutral a has been used m this ««»> _ 

with the suggestion made by the same l u,,l P 1 ' r 1 I ■“ TJmvidiaa 
c, and g represent affricates, as in .lie other 

apjhe,. The ,*»«.. teh «W4 *4 1 oL CtfL 

«***••* a—*** ? 0 |«- *en™dlv 

™„tWhood ..f IM* «"*• a bT rt, mono* 

■r'TT^r to 1 ik.' nl unilonmt? «i<b «Wr V*™ 

*•*•* 

alveolar, v i. «™»Uy toW .ibiUnt pw'^ 1 

eri* «W Bambini Value, -d . to tW «*«*»*£ 

.hall-voiced so»«l tetoi-Ky.»>•**“?„ ^Wh- 

6 and 1 are W<<i~le» .^j'^’^rfand the Wtial vowel of the 
groups between the fitiul vowel 

following word. 
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The annotations tci t lie texts given below are ptrpelv 
expluitorr, with particular wfeptots lot be divergcnci^, 

No comparative referedoee to other Dm vidian speeches arc given here. 
Brigcl s grammar (Br. f#V*) is an excellent guide to the morphological 
peculiarities ^ the folk^lialect and therefore wherever tiecessurv 
references are made to this grammar in connection with the foik-speech- 


-^ Aix O INFERENCES BETWEEN BRAHMINS T[TLU AND Fo^K TULU 

I Phonfticx 

(i) Medial 1 in the Brahmins' dialect stands for r of the folk- 
speech :— 

hn r l- r burr-, tofaB talae, ta:ne, coco-md-tm 

koK kor*. to pm ba:I*. bora, pbfVmn-tra' 

{iij i in the BrahmW diakefc stands often for t of the folk- 
speech* in initial positions :— 

tttp-, to tot ro:jg-, to appear 

SAip-, Uip-. to die tik*. tik- P to p t 

(tii) K corresponds to d of the folk-tpwch in the following :— 
jSQin®, what ? which 1 . . iQ nw 


da:lv 
d-a: j^gcn 
dipj|- 
depigi 


jgailv, anything 

fgejagea, why? 

IS^IS-- to hr full 
i3*TO" crab . 

In one common itutwa the convene is the case 

iddi* ml __ 

* ijjji 

UV) While apbttihsed word, rtr o f oim <] jn bttth f6ma of speech in 

fariii.' n inStanC ™ ^ lf ^ m ^ IIH ' ns dialect evidences the non-apheslzcd 


(ulolepp*. to calf 
Adtpp-. to plough 

Aflekk.. (o aiM njj 
eradm, tm 


fepp- 

d App- 
diklt- 
rAddm 


U* 


-- J InrphoJotjtf 

(a) lnjlexwm+ 

|.| Ti» .inp.hr g«*K» "port-pMkio.di* atlis in utivn «™<b 
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mArtltO. of the * * p HIATbtl 

turtle, of (hi sheep - ■ * koiit-e 

niirtldo, of the i eater . ■ * ni:rtid? 

The Brahmins' dialect occasionally has -no in the genitive singular 
of words denoting the humans :— 
a.nUno h of the boy - 

Append, of the mother * ■ * Apptfd« 

Sanskrit worth with final -u. like the following, take on, m the 
Brahmins' dialect, the genitive ending -»t», white correspon mg 
forms of the folk-dialect foil to show the nasal * 1 s— 

}j,M 3 (A){t?. of (he people Folk-speech jjanadu 
lugafti, of the (rotAle « " kaftedu 

grama^ta. 0/ the vShgc . » gra.mode 

Instead of -to,-do, for native words in the Brahmins diahut 
occasionally one hears -t*. -de, also, especially when to inei 
of the noun-base is n 4fc front vowel p, e ’£- - — 

knrYtu. of the sheep 

ontttp 0 / the rice * J 

(jj) The accusative singular ending is always -*i 1» the Brahmins 
speech corresponding to -nn P not* of the folk-dialect - 

lu^gani »u:je, he sene the $on < ■ mAgattin tuijc 

pust^ksni gettc, hi took the book * puft&kftsu 

It mav he noted here that in the folk-Bpoech the value of the final 
vowel of the accusative ending depends upon the character ° tin 
terminal vowel of the noun-base: if the latter is -u 0 * the value 
a appearing in final position, of word*), ■> « the accuse-c 
ending U -no; hut if the final vowel of the noun-base is 
front vowel, tht*A the accusative termination is always -am, e.g., 

Annin unlK to col fid? 
beilemu aalp'i to do the 1 e&ih 
uiriLUU tu:|K to see the counlnj 

no :d uni tn bud-, to the had 

This rule of harmonic change of u and tu applies also to the locative 
aEid tho dative endrngs of both the dialects. 

1 The .,, t ™ ra n. Of «hr M In the HC-mUro. ‘"<1 **" 

"ftain word, of the Bmhnrin*' dW»t», » 1 h*vr nought t° ' ^ ^ [\ t Ui , m . 

tfihatkm to tbt> Grime* Comm'iwmite* Uwif, i» ' un .. . but which 
Which the w, of «*** word, .how in the iM £»**«■ 
the Tu|u wonl* to-Umy ftppW to ^ppod 
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tiiiI 1 h>. Brahmin.-, dialect show* -:o)nin for the locative singular 
of neuter" nouns, corresponding to -tu or 4u of the folk-speech. 

, 0 * , “* VOWeI of thc noun-base is -s ; this -t changes to -o verv 

often in the locative in both dialects : — 

at the free , Folk-speech niAr^ii 
timpt, at the day . „ dinodu 

Iff lit terminal towel "f the noun-base is other than -b, then the 
tornutiatign Ucfa the „ Ma |. tte fina| |a „ . m 

co mg as t o preceding vowel of tin? noun-base is dorsal or front 
(el. the harmonic change mentioned above). 

gellm, branch . gcLltudm, of the branch 

All, /ice * * * Ariijtn, nf the riw 

niii -p*b* ta:r®4m t tuiiwjai, at the cocten^-pah,, 
m rmntr 'J • • . n^u, Of the country 

8 ’ lc ^ r ' * * suru|u. guriidu, at or nmrthe teacher 

>ote that this is common to both dialects and that the interchange 

1 ir r! v r dm **» ° f ««■ «**. *p«.i.« 

sent* ncc-accent and euphony (cf. Br, Or., g 1"). 

-tm ^ nr I!' 1 ,,lLU '' ir <l ^ ;itlVL ’ «ndiTig in the Brahmins' dialect is always 

the fin/d v i TT na,nU t0 ^ lc folk-speech, whatever 

the final vowel of the noun-base may be. e.g. 

from or with the table tr-n . , 

/ * * ^fk-specch me;Rid"dra 

be.Iettm,jW orwuh the tmrk , /*’ 

7*2 Mm ?T. • * : ” - 44 : 

when the^ W fcal'T ' iia!rrt is 

nasal hut shows -ku or ^ folk-speech lacks the 

nwroiiku, to the tree t , „ * 

din^ku, to the Any \ ' 

then the BrahmW dfoLct’d* 1 ° f **" ,IOlin ' ljH ’ w is Other 

ending, and both dialect* ahow !^ 4 " 1 “* th ® nasal in the t!ativc 

« the final vowel of the ^ i ^ * - 0,i a,ld * k ” * ** 
of the front vowels (or .«) on the rtht^g^ "* *”* ^ 

u.rugu, to the villruje. 
hanagtii, to the foot 
de oarMgnj. to the god 
karikm, tothetheep 
guruku, to the teacher 
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(ft) DcnurntfrativeSj lntcrrofjatives t and Pronouns. 

{ 3 ) ity&u and R^du both meaning this are equally common in the 
folk-dialect : the Brahmins' speech favours R^du. 

(ii) The singular feminine proximate pronoun in the Brahmins’ 
dialect is irobblu. she ( here ) n while the folk-speech shows the aphe&ized 
mrcjn. We may uliso note that the proximate masculine singular 
pronoun in the Brahmins* dialect is always imbje. while the folk- 
speech has irobe. 

(iii) The second person plural pronoun in the Brahmins 1 dialect 
is iijkUEu or nikutu, while the folk speech generally shows inn* you. 

(Iv) The folk-speech has an honorific third person proximate 
plural me:rm, he [howrf} fe) here; the BrahmuiH 7 dialect uses the 
remote honorific u:rta only. 

fv) The first person singular pronoun in the Brahmins’ dialect is 
e:nm t I, while the folk-4lialect hm ja;aw (with the frictionkss 
on-glide luring eanspieuoimty heard in the folk-enunciation of this 
word)* 

fvi) While eip*. when? ejiejR, hme? e;tw, how many? ejiejitti, 
in what way ? are common to both dialects, the following differences 
are observable in respect of the other intcrrog&tives ; — 


limit m im d iahxt 

Folk-speech 

^Q;nw h what ? 

da: use 

IS*j30tn | 

why? 

d<rfog m 

mm i 

ojLkm, what for? 

not found 

e^tu, *r ho? 

ja:rtn 


da:„ which ? Sfnd dmdouu. what ? of the folk-dialed are not heard 
commonly in the Brahmins' dialect, 

(c) Verb-farms 

(i) The first person plural ending of all tenses in the Brahmins 
dialect is oh, while the folk-speech has a: Aiaputsoi, %ce make : 
folk-speech,, mAlpuu’S. 

The termination of the simple infinitive U -W& ot occasional I y 
in the Brahmins* dialect, while in the folk-speech it is usually *nL 

(ii) The third person neuter ending of the primary tenses is in the 
Brahmins' dialect tumn or mnttt. while in the folk-speech it is always 
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Brahmins Dialect 

impartial, it make# 
jYptttmin, it made 
A^tmdxironi, it has made 
AjtuidiUumni,. it haft made 


Folk-speech 

milpnmdtn 

mAltinnd,^ 1 

malt ttiduind ui 
mAltmdktxiiniim 


The third person singular neuter ending of the negative of the 
future and future perfect tenses is m the Rmtunma' dialect 
corresponding to ^xpdui of the folk-speech :—Brahmins' Ampanut 
k trill not make. Inside folk-speech mAlpaiidm. 

[iii) One type of causatives is formed in the folk-speedi with the 
addition of -cr. to the verb-base ; in the Brahmins" dialect the corre¬ 
sponding particle is always ~e: p e.g. : — 

Brahmins' Dialect Folk-speech 

Afcnpo;-, to cause to make majpa:- 

kolpo:-, (o co me to give korpa :- 

pAnpo. to cause to mtj pjJipo 

(iv) There are a few divergences among the negative verb-forms : —- 

(1) While the folk-speech uses the verb-base plat ijjjb the 
negative meaning not, plot pronominal endings, the Brahmins’ dialect 
commonly employs for all tenses {except the future and the future 
perfect where the two dialects agree in employing the negative 
particle a to the base to form the negative tense-stem} the simple 
infinitive of the particular tense-rtem jdu$ iddi, rcof H ptits pronominal 
endings t— 

Brahmins' dialect Folk-rpe&h 

i" hArpugM (j)iddjH, thou has not come i:bArp\jjgB 

n je httup (})iddje p he did not e&me bAttijj^e 

etc. etc. 

(2) Certain popular negative verb-fomw are found exclusively in 
the Bra Emu ns' dialect ■ 

Utah ml an' Dialect 
bo:l™ri. not wanted 
itri, i/ was uot, did not esixt 
O-t™!!, i( did not become 
keuuri. tf does not hear 
barpri, it tali wad come 
p«;pttri. not enough 




Folk-tpwcJt 

botfijjgi 

ke:nijjsi 

bArpij/si 

not found at all in 
folk-spccch. 
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Th0 mm w “ »tr'in £ 

sutler, number and person m r 

Brahmins dialect. . . . ■ t i, e 

(v) The prcMnt relative partite J-J* “ “ 

Brahmins dialect, while the folk-speech has -a, c-g- - 

ke'.ni. that hears ke.ns 

boiUi that falls *** 

(vi) Among other minor differences, we 

tendency favoured by the Brahmins us ec _ j^jutw g 0lie ; su;tu. 
in the endings of certain tense-forms: fo£ *££ 
having seen corresponding to fT*. tu:dn of the folk speech 

HI.. Toeotndarg 

Apart from the structural VL "‘ * olher prominent 
have noted above in the section on ,fJ r ". , ( i:. t iect. and the folk* 

differences in vocabulary between the Brshmms dialect 

speech may bo recorded here. c0nfi pieuous among the 

(l) The following are some of sU lxlialects 

words which have been separately populsr.red m the 

, t Fnlk-swech 

Brahmin* Dialect 


to take, gepp- 
young, kipjd 
all, maflte 

like, lake , 

strength* gflattb beside 
to with, pass- 
to stand up, efld- 

to begin, rarttnw#^ bcsule to4*flB- 


Folk-speech 

depp-> beside gepp- 

elija 

ma’tv 

lekke 

jjjoirui. only 
patt- 
upt- 
todegg- 
Avn9i nl( i J0 or 


MAtO-W* 

s 

tartnji 

coconut r 


sedtn or te;lm 

scorpion y cp:lrai 


mam 

h&y, aia:iii 


ponnu 

girl, jsc ;iau 


i;jsuu 

enmgh. pfl:p u 


Atm 

no, a:tixi 


fxiir- 

fa scratch , gi^r* 


fiJ 

St? 
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(2) Though the folk-dialect does possess n fairly large dement of 
loan-words, chiefly Indo-Aryan in origin, the Brahmins’ speech, as b 
only to be expected from the fact that the Brahmins in and around 
Udipi are the custodians of Sanskrit learning from a very early period, 
employs a larger proportion of words directly borrowed from Sanskrit. 
Words borrowed or adapted from Middle Indo-Aryan (particularly 
Jairni Prakrit and Pali) appear to be largely common to both the sub- 
dialects ; but direct borrowings from Sanskrit or old indo-Aryan 
are far more numerous in the Brahmins 7 dialect than in the folk-speech. 
.Many of these Sanskrit loans have not been naturalized, hut a few 
like the following have become exceedingly popular in the Brahmins’ 
dialect. 


Brahmin# Dialect 
marriage kAljuins 
/ear, bfiAji 
food r tnfUmi 
fast, upauais^ 
man, mAltuajc 

trater, j^a b; beside nkrni 
mr'rt^ sea -ow p bAi>q:ko:lv 
bt'td leaf tAiuajjtrffi 




niAdftumx 

umpu p nuppu, ti:nta 
nonspu 
nArsinainip 
mA^dfe 

Ed:rm or ni:m 
mArja'lB 
bAccjira 


«cy t hACCjlra 

In the ease of adaptations from lm]a-Arvan t common to both 
sub-dialect g t we find different modifications of the same word :■— 
thousand, itrufrc B< , :rB 

Brahmin, beianse brum® 

bro: B ti, Brahmin tnman is hoard in both dialects, 
trmk, uja:|w:r«, be:pa:nj bja:rs 

Ironhk, upe&aw, upadrtj upejjadrB 

twilight, iAjdfljn Uw t, 

tarth, prithoi mmi 

1 1 

Has pnsBnjje w as read out kt me by Mr. Sridlwr Run™ of Udipi 

„ ^ in tl» enunciation of Ti.ju, 

this accent fie whth ™ V1 '|| 0 ' TI though the precise ebametef of 

fi' . 1 , ' r ’*dynamic stress or tonal pitch or a combination 

“■** * ««* t**M» i» 

* than "li.it has. Wen populated a* " rtress ” (T) in 
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from a recently printed version of a legend current in Tujuva na^u. 
I have verified Mr. Samuil diet at ion carefully. 

a: (v) ^rfldo (ft) 'Ataallga | Qrije J (j) ,tttl Mage | 

tftof vountnjof rder-to \ mngk-tftat-um son 

^biirflig'ile 0) ottfttjn 'He:rtm 

Jmna-stnnts^f campany-to (= together with) Aan ng-jotned \ 

jAnja:fii f|) ninSragaitai j ^bAiraigTje (J) otltl^e- 

eutectic for-bettwning*it}-Qrdef4o \ those-saints^f together-with 

(Gen. pl + ) 

poijeitrije || a;je | 'an- ,u:r!igu mo:rw (J) 

1 1 he \ itfkich hind-to face-hanng-bcccme [= in 


ImkhAryan speeches like Benares Hindi ' nevertheless! one has to 
recognize the existence of “ accent “in south Pruvidian, m testifuNi to 
by the varying degrees uf * l vigour T * with which the different syllables 
ol a word anil the different wrjftl* in a sentence are uttemL 

So far a* jingle words of two or more syllables up? concerned, the 
primary accent generally fulls on the root-syllable. The rule* of sentence- 
accent, i,e. the accentuation of the words in a sentence, are governed 
by the psychological importance of the particular won! or words in each 


hreAth-gm&qp* 

In out texts given hero, a liar on the top, immediately preceding the 
syllable, indicate** primary accent on that syllable; and a similar bar 


ijelow stand* for secondary accent 

Breath-grim pa are marked ofT by vertical linea, the single fine indicating 
a half-pause and the double line a full pause. 

6 and j are friction less glide-sound** which, itt nut text*. are 
indicated as cropping up in noti-JJaiid/jt positions, between two wnn ^ 
ndhitt 4 breath-group, between the find vowel of the first wo 
the intiM vtmA of the kwfiW. These glide sounds occur odj 
when the vowels of different words come into proximity wit in 
a breath-group. If the vowels are both ,b front in character, t e 
glidn-mnmd in invariably J; and if they arc both dorsal the glide 
is invariably u. If one of the voweht is *' front and the other 
dors,*], the character of the glide generally depend*, as a rule, upon 
** accentual M factors : i.e. If the dorsal vow el is affected by greater a(rccnt t 
the glide is b ; while if it happen* that the 41 front " vowel has stronger 
«^ent 3 the glide is J. Very often where the degrees of accent show no 
appredubla di fife rent* p one hears j or * u^d indiscriminately. A w on! 
like Tuju kai(j)oppu signature (— hand-impression} is hean m r\ <-■ tcn 
alternating with kaifCjoppu according to the fancy of the speaker. 
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the direction of) 


■po:je‘pt*B 

urnt-90 


| e:r«Ia- 

| anyme-nyn 


j&nn,qMlt 

thty-ith(bMnl 

...l | (Fast njirt it- spin I [)(.!■:: ) 

UM i ., Arsiq | 'bo:^a:ji p rA j itp . ^ | 

" 1 ntkr I »«***”! effort made \ mJLgw{A* .) 

^_ rS,d J Lr * | ^e osfqgitt paub pii-ak* 

•nromis-'l* iS ° "* ^ nugaitiidSi rj) ‘iddi | J ori 

^ 1 | mmf^ fwrf | „ V 

“Z f,) “ ® ***>*. I ^kni 

t _ , enaf * M * ww | r ,^ 0 w 

JS e gin ,bAdadtm 'ba:g|i (*,) 0 \i^ m i . . , ... 

what-for I t:r. ' Jli£ ® ma ns ,aurja:de ft) 

/ I ft prosperity what-for \ honour respect 

i ■m i 9 t fl i t *ia- r.- 

j 425SCS (=.- 

-C? -> I ;: ~ ! 'XT ZTJ? ZL 

di^B pAU,u ff te ( jj 

*■ •—* *»*«. _« 

jpnsflB Q; m _ 


ipnsfl* 

remain inj-wi fie 

sAmsairaptB 

world-of 


i; 

this 


, J J) en ® otl 3 e (i) aiijdala- 

( a >H y So " (tifor-kim 

m ;r r khoWnila ,b ^ e u Aped 

fl FP**W<Wi» tyt-off-for-good f f of-this-typ 
(Ace.) 

aAga'ne* mAoe II '«■*, 

wn->rtfh't'ti || , AmpjBreg. ittf .ketasani j 

N for-dmng-to that-rcnmnetl work \ 

® «• II «JHr „ 1S . „ , ;tc:(W „. , 

90 n (J ao-miwh-gtt f 

j. f ; -- nj’mla ,bo;tri I 

P l ■ | »*-to one-thinpeven net-required j 
.pida.fjje 11 jfl.ndalg- j 'broimflangkule 
starts f| yet j Brvhmim-cf 

to ^taM J, 

“^T** 22 1 |'| 


aj^'ne’ 

aceompUthed |'[ 

eijkE! tuddfii [j) ‘fddi | , j ^ k _ 

madam floi | 

'poipBe’-jitm j 
qo-thaU-thuf | 
f e mi paitsrB 
I owe word 
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a: killed s | h niijktita (j) 'eiairtdo.la' | sniff (B) a: (b) ori 

them-U) | ** tjou'ftf icho-euer-get ] my tkai single 

(Commiiiiicative ease) 

uiAgani 'na:4 m toi ’koRd&tArmd^ j aiijktilMgttt | en 

son having-Seafched ha eiitg-brought-to-gii » if | gou-to | my 

(3) ArdB rn:j3jB kolpee | ujru urigjssjragin t W4*& 

half kingdom thalKgiw-I [ fond* forwandering-to necessary 

duddlikr kolpa? |j mAge .sikiiB (j) idjatit | e:R'e: (j) R:m 

moneg-too shaUgive-I | son finding not-if j I^ilso fond 

‘bud^tni 'poJp£e "-p.de 

huring-bft go-shall-r'-Eaid 

op deni keimlr 'bnnnllaiiekiilu | Aiosti'iJisajbjrtR 'bikfiolB 

this l foil-heard Brahmins j King-matter-in great 

dakkfl budijeitit | ‘ejicjtLndsltr | nAin^ (b) AraisigTi suk- 

sorrow-felt j j whatever-yet j our fciny-to happiness 

d:t3biiu-^ttH ^njMrm j| uxu ^irigjseragin | dumbattn 

mmt-be-thus j thought-they || kinds for-imndcring-to | formerly 


1 la;g a:j tm lo 1 bra:m Jlanekiile’ 9 Attfg e:r ml dr 

ettrhj-l intcs-from-even j Brahmins-indeed cie (v t- pe ople - in dew I \ \ 

oa:dto pAtjare 'nAttalo - ^oddfiiin Apteral || tnklegin 

fotul -for^catching \ now-cretf wimaire-theg 1 1 them-io \ 


odegm .poiuer^g^la’ f tAd® {D 'itri |j .Appsaffi 

wherever-to go i j \g-for-to-even \ hind ranee eristed^not ^ | f^'JHWaPrt 

dAflt^ne | ’ra:ni:uo:B0i3laile g m la | 'po:tu | ailLtu 

Without | queen - residettees-to-eien \ having-gone | haeing-seen \ 

pa:fertax bittondbt- ittem j[ Apejo.ne 

htiving-conerrmJ ha ring-come remainal-thcg |!, i hits-indeed 

ii'bta^flopekilMn | Arasu pAW^ik- ‘oppitc^dutu 

these Brahmim-evcn \ ting what-said-to huving-agreid 

kdouenn ptdaidjerai "duddu Mpc | nAi^km tkrtloja:tre 

some started-theg || <r money give-he-mtl \ us4o pilgrimage 

(J) o: Lvk^ (b) aipiimi | AT9fltlmAg0iii (b) ‘olitbptu bAtti 

that dike brmme-mll | king-son having-called having come 

(Anc*) 


| jutdsUgo 'ba:l¥ (j) '^dde (j) 

king-to great pleasure 


Ukku La (b) mum ff 

became 


nAm&tti 

us-to 
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(tpn .Ukjjem || poijmu || "fc-tai 

J, -^o j rose-up-they || wentdkty [| hoir-tnantf 

'tirrlfiakEeitraglailgd^La j 'tjudd®- kq4led™i a | ‘bAamgsle 

jbce&^of-pi Igri wajensJ -a ml | A iUs-j ungks-at-a nd | a sorties-"/ 

h gnTnpiiled m la r | 'tirigijemi J| a je sikn« fjli iddj& || 

as sem Fringe -at - a nd [ tcandered-iheg [j he tofind n of 

budnis (j) ^ddjerui ; 'kaijig “la- poijerttt || ka:Jidm 

io-kaie not-tJmj || Bemtrmdo-and wetti-thty |j Be wires tit 

,bAim:gi!e ra:*L [| AiiUa elkim (j) 'idjedu f bettra 

ascetics-of crowd || there^tnd to find not-if | afterwards 


pirdin^ bArpdnu-ptxu | *mjc]&j -iptandmu || aalt* 

hack-only Uunme-lku* ] resolve madc-they j | thereof 


bjurafli 'chAlragkulMm | 44 A ite sulijo^dtttii 

oscsf ics-rcst ing-placcs-a l | there there ha ring-roomed-about \ 


■gurutD p At j sere .tod^gg^rm 

trace-for-catching began-they 

fiiMlpfl AAmfaj- <umn 

slight doubt became 

dikkendm imj^j- 

pfate&-at doubt became 


II there one-man haeing-imn \ 

ipejt (b) flikjegra j 

ihm them-to j how-many 

prAjo:^n- 'tttri 

use did-not-become | 


(Lji ^Aijaetqa ^inAgta | mo:kla op/^i kelss- 

doubt havituj-become place-at all \ they one work 


Atnpe:tertu |j Q: (*> ArasoiiiAge (b) a a:rUdti (J) .ipnsge | 

1 ts&lia-da-ihey || that king-son native land-itt rmnaming-while \ 

bed ra r- Adi-npi .kAndaptArits (b) 'umpiinije (9) 

{a name) that is-ealkd field-of-rice-of meal-only 


.ntflptfyis 

to-eat 

'bAdalB 'pAtimaN 

very fragrant 

AlLAita;uer3 

therefore 

'pAsond^^n,! 

taken-had lhcij 11 


tt:(6>ojijgi kAndapt- Aritia fu] amp a 

that one field-of rice-of meal 

a-ja|Tn | a: (u) Atitm | 'bail* “ru/i j| 

It him-fo j that riee-al \ great iasie |J 

ku-dLifiaitin g; kAudaptiriiii 

m-fa r-u$-possible | that fields/ rice 

{Aec*) 

a: (u) umpu bdpi parimalbgk'e | q je (j) 

thnl merit that-rooked ftnijnince-to-cmlt/ \ he 
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Ait- 

there re unit uni-if 


^Attmtin tAqkttledtt 'pait’dr.Bpe (1) 

having-tome thcm-to speatong-without 
ippwje-ptm ten tin | .tunjaj* (Qijsi .jjoigmijni 

nvMin-uviilil'N^-w iarinj-iiioif# ] doubt arising ptrite-at->'iU | 
i; (j) Arite (5) umpitni (J) AptaodUt- it term 

(his r ke.-of ’neat haring-prepared remained-theg [| 

inilr | Ajicpne (j) Afterm |j o: , primal's bATpilnnsne 

tinlag-tm [ tkas-etxn did-they || that f ragm nee (m rke-nt-thal A (me | 


'fli^dusm.nidra paitarpeije 

Hifdustani-in started-amivrsing j \ 

lAQisknate 'kAnusd? milsjttds loin (u) 

Sanskrit Camrese Mahgalam Tufa 

b liaise j mokldflai 


"beite 

other language 

nAdspunag? 

whik-imlking { 


them-to 

SAmskTtiiTaTjkvi 

Sanskrit-of 

'niAra4^ 


ori bAttmtm 

a-man haming-corm 

P ni:nm jtt:rq;fldena. 

you-wbortwirkG 

curotyte 

becoming-wiih&ui (= except ) 

bAipti || v Qa:dl 

r tvex-not-come \ | wy 

'kAitolaititti 

mar-having-becomi-that-remo i md { = that waf related) amt ti 
bfla:p | s t*rit— itnui 

Itmgmge \ Httiv-ititle having-known 

pmtarpoijeiTix || aje kiitolu tamaitH hittmtm 

staited-canversing-they |j he near hinaelf-by hattng-com 

.pmterpoioere todpqfl m n' wtlKUBra ta.nsgB (u, 

for-conversing slarted-befitusr-anii \ seeingarhde 

jjAnsntp Uke saifidn’sitaiudrla' SAmjjjs fiwejinia i 

man-tfolih appear****™ l « creased || 

^■jd* | 'guttu sikne (j) iddi || budjjere ■ nuil *“ - ^ j! 

get | secret to-find not || for-leaving mnd not || 

jgoirAmpere dfiAirje (J) ' li & J mo.ra mOTS? 

foire-for-miking eournge not || face-face 

’■vpHWrm || ’ttWs I ‘HwU*m*llm 

ob*er»ed-forthemsehvs-thfy || Tufa-tn-Canarese-in [ w-hmdones 

'paitdre^drm [[ aU« | ml gM^* .bTaimllsne j 

eon verged -a inampt hem seUvi-t hey there '| a f ^ l< r 

(jj ippisisge 

Tfnminittg-irhik | 


Altai 

reinained-it [j vf-t« 


.nirtlie 

land-of 


" 'jgAbbu 


pxrabu (f» app* tj) 

aged mother father 
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(1) 

tec 

kelesQ^ii 

Kwri'-to 

'balludare* 

/orei 

•o:to: | 

i Peary \ 


ipcjB mAljMljfti | 4 *lji b Alla: taro 4 |j hahiis 

lAujr | yorru# prince [ | our 

'de.u^rcc *sai budodij'j^a: | ( kiani 

tftid should'h*>no(-hart *bfened \ young 

beranGmi | eqkju "noid^dm ' nn'4 “dm 

Brahmins | hv ha ring-smrched-hari^searched 

^Ld}^ 'b Allaire || n&mv (ti) n:rilgn 'piciaidodu | 

young-lord || our hwt-to must-go-boci \ 


.putt* s bAl!a:Jaref tjttn .pAgflrtJe || '■Atjajjts 

youtuj-tord-ihu# eried-oxU-he || truths/ 


M :l * | 

JlMie 


'bi-a:rnfi 3 nekli|egm 'mo:s- Ampere | 'dfLAirji 

Brahmins-to deceit making-for [ courage 


bar /ente | 'ballade 'kum^u r tviu bfia:?elg4^ 

becoming-without | Cantire&'-Titht-hingti&qes-tn 

'po:terje [| aikHle (J) a:kule ( 0 ) ol^ji guru a:tm \ 

xpoke-he 11 their -their inside acqmint ancedta ring 'become \ 


aikt&lu bells! (J) a: (n) into (fi) ^mpiinij'e- (J) unde || 

they thal served that ricc-of mml-evtn (tie j| 


,ottugs r pida^mtm s bAtte J| 

finally having-sUirtvd-brick mme || 


Translation 

The only son of the rder of that land went away with the Jaina 
ascetics with a view to becoming an ascetic himself. Nobody could 
,sa - t hither he had gone. The king made all necessary efforts to trace 
liim f dispatched messengers to distant places and made vowa to god; 
but all was in vain, the prince could not be traced. fi If my only son 
has thus left me for good, of what use to mo are my kingdom and my 
home, life and fortune, honour and respect ? J ' said the king, who 
bec ™* db ® U3fc6d witK everything. " Old man though 1 am. I have not 
even thought of becoming an ascetic ; but my son has renounced all 
worldly happiness and accomplished what it was my duty to have done. 
He indeed is a worthy son ! And still I remain without a sense of 
my duty No f I need nothing, I too shall go ! *• ft, saying the king 
, e lls ™ nd « hut, thinking that lie would, before taking 
sin i a A*..]y r summon the Brahmins and put- to them a question, he 

*° nt ifT ' m ttn(l ^ : " anyone among you could trace my only 
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son and bring him to me, I shall give him half my land and also the 
expenses of the journey* If my son is not found, I too shall renounce 
the world lib- him and go.' P On hearing this the Brahmins fell great 
sorrow, and thought that the king must remain happy at alt costs. 
From very early times in the past the Brahmins have been first-class 
travellers, Kven now, they are enterprising hi tins line. Nothing 
prevented them from going wherever they liked to go. Even 
without express permission they used to go to the apartments of paeons 
and to converse with them ;. and so these Brahmins readily agreed 
to the king's proposal and some among them immediately started on 
their journey* saying : “ He w ill give us money, we will have an 
opportunity for pilgrimage, and Lave the privilege of fetching hack the 
prince also ; t be king indeed will lie pleased with us. 1 ' 

And they roamed through many a hit I and jungle, many a sacred 
place of pilgrimage, and mingled with many an assemblage of ascetics; 
but there was no tracing the prince. They did not, however, give up 
their attempt, hut proceeded even as far as Benares Large bodies of 
ascetics congregate at Benares, and if the prince were not found there, 
they thought they hud only to return. They began to roam about the 
Chattras (resting-places) of the Baimgis in search of the prince. Dne 
among them roused their suspicion, Such suspicions had occurred 
to them before ut many another place, hut to no purpose. On such 
oceasioiLs they hail been adopting u device. The prince, while in his 
native land, was in the habit of eating meals cooked with the rice 
yielded by u particular held. The meal thus prepared was extra- 
ordinarily fragrant, and it used to be a favourite with the prince. 
They had therefore taken with them m much of that rice us possible. 
Knowing that the fragrance arising from that rice when cooked would 
not fail to attract the prince and make him converse with thorn, they 
used to cook that rice at all those places where they happened to 
suspect that the prince might In* present That day, too, they did so; 
aud w hen the fragrance spread around, a man came to them and started 
cun versing with them by putting the question lt Who are you - 
3£r>w a these Brahmins understood no other language than Sanskrit, 
Kannada* Malaya (am, and Tulu, During the course of their journey, 
however, they had managed to pick up a little knowledge of Marathi, 
w fi ieh in al I icd t o Sans fcrit. Tii ey now conversed w it h him in Mara {hi. 
As he voluntarily approached them and conversed with them, and as 
in appearance he looked like a man of their own native province, their 
suspicion^ wicre strengthened. Vet the secret was not ensiU divulged. 
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atid tb«j had no mind to gi ve up the idea of probing it further, though 
... * w , !« they were never bold enough to confront him with his 

' n ,tV st “%htway. They therefore observed him closely and for a 
ime conversed among thetntiw* in Kannada and Tulu in low tones. 
A clever Brahmin soon clinched the point by crying out “ 0 ! young 

m . L !' for one to do thus when one's aged parents are 

mg Has not God blessed our attempts now ? We Brahmins 
vd been seeking you for ever so long. It is time for von. voting 
police, to start back homewards I ” That was a time when truth was 

I, e } oung prince not audacious to practise deception 

on Brahnuns thereupon spoke to them in Tu|u and in Kannada 

nmim . J l 1Q ^i ° W °^’ nrid l ^ al took the meal which they had 

Fill 13 L, W3 1 JlS *j avour ** IB r * ce whkh they aow served to him. 
finally be returned to his native land. 


AXNOTATtOjra 1 

an-^^no°X r 'exh^'tiw' nW th e ,,lfi ’^ Dr * vidkli a f fledl “ 

comparisons of this type ’ h * *"* essay P" dod * c1 “ Im> ™» c 

p. t. 

arsm. iinp.—This won!, with its immediate relatives 

jjf “ “ tbe other WE *th Dravidian speeches, is a very 
oarlv adaptation from Indo-Aryan. 

of T l qtl "1 i0ri tb ° * 0ilE *pt dement in the vocabulary 
conn T' ^ ^' V boun ^ U P w ^h the same problem in 

particuladv K^tJda “t Dri,vidian e P° echM ' 

tackled -It nil . T ,e in*t»On has not yet been 

sources T >Ut ** ratl d r outline here the different 

or ™! Sn fore 'KO sources ia Old Indo Arvan 

TuW ; WiWh I,ftS **»<*"* “ tdH* “ culture " of 

Particularly^W^the "“ q “* e ^ ™ **** ^ 
“> .*«> •*» .Ui^u,, - Br * h " i “ ‘ 

fica |;’"**" ,,, ; rrOT ''' ] a»r »pp^,„i,i, mn ,n. 

by A. k *~ ,cm “ n ' J -—-imitated 

The an Dorati on* riven hiir^ 

regarding wiiicb Brigel’a fhamut/it »fr 7 ft 5 ex P ta|nin S ,,n! y those features 

of Tui " ^ afford help to the «t udeat. 
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907, 1. (ii) Words “ vulgarised 11 and modified bv a process of 

assimilation. 

(6) Words borrowed P or adapted, from that variety of 
3 Iie1i1Ic Indo-Aryan which was current in the south of 
India in or about the first centuries of the Christian era. 
The Jainas (of whom a large number exist in Tnjuva 
nilfjup speaking Tujij as their mother tongueJ were chieflv 
responsible for the introduction and popularization of this 
group of words which are common to most ol the south 
Dravidian dialects, 

l c ) Borrowings by Tulu (jointly with Kannada) from 
new Indo-Aryan speeches, particularly the neighbouring 
Marathi. 

(d) Legal terms, of ultimate Persian and Arabic origin, 
which are the relics of the time when parts of south India 
were under Moslem rule, 

(e) Borrowings by Tulu from Kannada, most of which 
could be distinguished as such by their unique Kannada 
peculiarities of structure. 

In our test quite a number of direct borrowings 
Imm Sanskrit con hi he marked off: Binja:si H prAjstnCp 
ma'n-&, mArja:dB< ra:|jj«, etc* 

An for words belonging to Group (fc)> it is not always 
easy to distinguish them from “ vulgarized !P modifications 
of direct borrowings from Sanskrit . The teat to be employed 
in such cases is to institute a close comparison ol such 
words with MIA* forms current in the south. This work 
has not yet been taken up by any scholar, though it is 
important both from the fndo-Aryanist and the Dravidlst 
points of view. 

It is probable that the following words in our text arc 
borrowings of MIA. forms. It will be noted that all of 
them are found to occur not only in Tulu, but in many other 
^outh Dra vidian speeches as well. Exactly when and in 
what part of the south these words may have bean borrowed 
are matters requiring inquiry. 

a p pane, permission, found in all south Dra vidian 
speeches except Malaya lam—probably a borrowing of a 
MIA, representative of 01 A. ajnupana-, rO:ni (ch 
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$07, 1 + OIA. rojnijp gamudi, durf'incc (cl. Kannada, TekgU 
■ga:yqd^p a league of ten or tirehc miles, Tamil kaidam 
and OIA. gAujuLti]; dflore, master (cf. OLL dfiurjA): 

deception (cf. Tamil, Malayujiim mo:j* and OIA. 
base niu^. to steaf) are all probably similar borrowings 
from MIA- instead ol directly from OIA. 

To Group (e) belong the following :—■ 
suddfiL mm t intelligence, found in Kannada also, but 
not in the other south Dravidian dialects with this meaning 
The part teular meaning of searchiny f explaining, rtacs, 
exists in Mar&ttii 

bajg&Ttp wariness, disgust, occurs in Tuju and 
Kannada among the Dravidian speeches of the south; 
nf r Marathi beJjarrA, fatigue* 

sai. msent 9 accord, found in Tulu and in Kannada ; 
cf. Marathi iJd T assent. 

Uorrla belonging to Group (d) will be found in our 
third text below. 

The following are fjorrowings by Tulu from Kannada :— 
keletQ, irr/rk t a very old Kannada adaptation from a 
Mi A. form based on OIA. krijo: ; cf + Tumi] kirijtfp 
?rori, Brail ui fir as, work 

bAftalv, buzlBp abundant m —~'Tuju may have borrowed 
this word from Kiuiiuuln r or direct from -Marathi, which 
uses bAfiafA. bui]A with the special meanings copim*, 
abundant* 

Beccja-. to increase, is taken from Kannada, as the 
initial fl here is typically characteristic of the modem 
variety of that speech, having been derived from Old and 
Middle Kannada p. Tuju sub-dialectally does have initial 
01 but this fl is connected with t and not p. This word 
with Famil perlig*. to increase, and derived 
from Old Kanna'Ja peccj-, to increase. 

bolift-, to serve, shows the typically Kannada causative 
Mhx -fa- not found in Tuju. botasu or bojisu in Kannada 

11 1 ! iim io mHs * Ul { Jv round, m in serving foot! to a company 
of people. 

* dtttigu, litcrall y joining (total, addition)^ Lc. together wkL- 
ic form, originally the dative of o\\u is a common 
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Wi, 2, poftt-position now, bringing out dearly the idea of 
** joining w \ 11 merging J \ 

3. CLoar^Sajgaitui, for becoming. —Constituted of HLime(a:.gun 

the dative of the infinitive of purpose a:uare (from a:gw f 
to become) „ anti o:tm the past perfect adverbial partkipie 
of (up-, fo become, a.tm in. such contexts strengthens the 
idea of 11 purpose 

4 , po:je:trije h went amuj £i fbr goad ” + ~A combination of 

po:je, mni and itrije, the intensive past third person 
singular of the intensive base itr- formed from ip*, 
to remain. 

The intensive is used here for specifically conveying the 
idea that the prim e left his province (and worldly happiness) 
" for good + \ 

The intensive itr- is formed from the ordinary past 
stem it* of ip- F to remain, with the addition of the 

particle -r-. 

As these intensive* are unique in Tulu. being met with 
nowhere in the other Dravidian speeches with similar 
structural peculiar] tie*, it would la* useful to summarize 
here the rules governing the formation of the intensive 
bases :— 

(a) Verb# of the fimt, second, and fifth conjugations 
{Br. Gr. n § 88) art? converted into the intensive* by the 
addition uf the particle-r-to the past stem of the respective 
verbs. The intensive base so formed lb conjugated separately 
for all tense* and rnood.s in detail, exactly like the 
ordinary base of the third conjugation [Hr. Gr* T p, 72j. 

i|tr- is the intensive base from Amp*, to rnrth of the 
Brahmins* dialect ; in the folk-dialeet we have nuvUr- 
corTes ponding to thin Afl.tr-. 

itr-, pAgdr*. ke:gdr-p geti-, are similar intensive iwises 
formed respectively with the addition of the particle -r- 
to the r^|wctlve past stems of i*P*. pAn-p-, ke:ij*h ge-pp*- 
(h) I n the rase oft he other con j u gat i ons where t lie past 
stem of the ordinary verb-bases floe.s not end in -t. hut 
in the vowel -i-, the intensive leases are formed usually 
with the addition of itr-, (the regular intensive of ip-, 
to remain) to the bam of the verb instead of the put stem. 
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907 p 4_ Thus aAitr-,. bu:ldj> H suitr- are the intensive! bashes from 

SAijK to dir, hw.\-t to fall „ su:p-, fo .w P 

Normally, thru, the intensive base of pu:fK to *jo is 
poitr-, bat in the singular tense-forms sometimes the 
fully conjugated form of the base po p- is combined 
with itr-. 

Thq.s in our text instead of poitrije, we have po:je:trije. 

The intensive*! are usually employed in the present 
and the past tenses only ; occasionally we hear of other 
intensive forms like keindrfldu. one must listen, 
alternating with a strange ke^odrtid* with the same 
meaning, I have heard Vaidik Brahmins often plead 
nAifkui darn* kobdrodAppuv gifts should certainly be given 
to us, mtj good sir 1 

mo:r® {]) a:tin s literally face-Kaving-become, hut used always 
to mean in the direction of, 

908, 1. po:je;fltiu, po:je, he i cent, plus the expletive -m^tin of 
the Brahmin* dialect corresponding to -tydmdm of the 
folk-speech. These expletives art* old adverbial past 
participles of the verbs Ap-p-, tn-p-, to speak. Their original 
meaning having mid is now completely lost through 
discoloration and they are now used only as expletives. 
The idea of haring mid U now conveyed bv the form 
-fdmtm of the Brahmins* dialect and -pdrodin of the 
folk-speech. 

Corresponding expletives formed from cognate verb- 
bases with the same meaning, to $pmk T exist with similar 
functions in most Dravitiian dialects, 
bckdaji, literally to want that became Le. necessary — 
An old combination used with an adjectivu! force commordy 
in both dialect*. 

pAnna;k[u. A participial noun formed of pnn<li- that mid t 
thi h past relative participle of punp- P to mg, plus the hiatus- 
1iEt- r -iu plus a:kulq h thty. Owing to assimilation, -ndin- 
has become -W- in the Brahmins" dialect. 

hor other instances of assimilation in the Brahmin* 1, 
dialer. 1 !, cf, ke:nne h hear ye f corresponding to ke:nle of the 
folk-speech r 

iddi, not r The corresponding fortn in the folk-speech is ijjgi- 
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2, The construction: participial noun plus negative 

particle instead of a finite verb is characteristic of south 
Dravidian .speeches In general. 

Afto P he did. This past form is based upon Amp-* to rmkc t 
of the Brahmins' dialect corresponding to nulp- of the 
folk-speech. I have heard certain Brahmins use the base 
in Amp-, to mate, also T but imp- is more common. 

1, pAadoude.—-ICfais is the third person singular past form 
of the reflexive base p ad don- baml on the ordinary base 
pAnp-. to $ay k The «o*oalkd reflexive base in Tulu is usually 
derived from the past stem of the ordinary verb-base 
plus the particle -on-. 

W he rover the action of the verb enures in some manner 
to the subject, the reflexive base is always used in 
preference to the ordinary base. The nuance suggested is 
often very subtle ; at I the same the native Tujuva speaker 
is conscious of it and would regard as nnidiomatic any. 
attempt to substitute the ordinary verb-bun in such 
contexts* Cf, in this same text uicjsjviciAjtd^denn, they 
resolved (lino 4, p. 13) ; *u:pogdeim they observed /or 
themselves (line 8 t p, 15). 

4, niAgaiuddJLi, literally stm-ne he + iteirs or information about 
the arm. 

iuddfli, is aa old adaptation, in Tulu and Kannada* 
of the Marathi word iuddflh with the meaning restricted 
specifically to fttittf* 

4, eri mage (}) itnfl;jela\ one tfOH remuim'd-eci'f> he. itna;jfciir. 
is composed of itura, the third person neuter past of ip>+ 
up:-+ to remain, phis ht\ plus la P ami, etim* 

it am of the Brahmins' dialect regularly corresponds 
to ittmndtc of the folk-speoch- 

The use of the neuter form with reference to the subject 
mage* mn m is to be explained as being due totbeexceeclin.pl} 
affectionate and intimate terms in which the king refers 
to the topic; cf. Tamil omt piUai(])ir1ifld3dui j A*aatam 
po;iuitta:ne% a ?wn* there and he too has gone f where 
ihc neuter irUpdaduL remuined-it t follows pillsb son* child. 

8* j^e^gtn, i rhyf —An alternative form in the Brahmins 
dialect is jlpLjagm, which corresponds to da: jag m of the 
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90S. 6. folk-speech. The base of the latter form, da:, occim in 
the folk-speech with the meanings which ? i rhaf ? 

The dative ending -gm> as in other south Dravidian 
speeches implies “ purpose ,p * 

ojikni. what for? —An interrogative found only In the 
BrahminV dialect. It U formed on an o- basis with the 
dative ending -km added. 

In meaning, while jgezgtSL Jgtvjagra. have the genera] 
sense of why? this word ojiktn is associated with the 
more specific conception : for what particular purpose ? 

10. ipnaga, literally to-mmin-iehik, ie. white (I) remain. —ip- 
the base meaning to remain, ptm -n-* the hiatus-filler, 
plm the particle AgE, while. 

] U siman:ra^t?, 0 / the world, — The genitive singular of the 
Sanskrit adaptation 5 aid& q:ram; the final -m of the 
old noun-base in combination with -t of the genitive 
ending 4i becomes changed to the dental p by 
assimilation. 


4 mAtyt* p all r —The folk-speech shows mart*, 
badrije, left off for mr,—Third person past singular of 
the intensive base budi- (formed from the ordinary 
bud-p-, to kdf'r). The intensive base connotes the idea 
'd pTinnnent renunciation on the part of the prince. 

U. AmpjB(ffi)ragm, for making .—-The infinitive of purpose 
from imp-, to make, plus the dative ending -gtn which 
in mi h contexts reinforce# the idea of purpose. 

I he Round -j- ia an excrescent growth connected 
with the front vowel coming immediately after; thi$ 
excrement -j- (cf* the form in this text: titlgjroojjtt) 
b on 1 1 occasionally heard, the form Ampc^-jrsgui also 
Udng common in the Brahmin#' dialect. 

The folk-speech never show# this excrescent -j*, 

] I. ho.trh b**t ar.Tflfttf, Exclusively a Brahmins 1 form—lhe 
folk-speech having bo:diccp or boidij^t--d. other wools 
of this type given above on p. 90fL 

16 “ 1 ***» First person singular 

present of the intensive has® ke:|njr- f m m kem- P to 

ff ?*\ Xot * tI,e idea ^ " certainty " implied in the use of 
the intensive base. 
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908, IT. odipe:rna:k<ilu.—A group or sub-sect of Tufava Bmlumns 

who appear to have rated over certain parts of Tujuva 
nadti in the past. 

elepiidije, he caused to be cwiferf.—The folk-speech shows 
tht apbesbed form lepiiijije, 

909, 3. kolpse. i shall give, -kerpae is the form in the folk -speech ; 

for other instances of the correspondence of Brahmins' 
-l- and folk-speech -f- see p. 90o abo\e. 
a. in the matter . — Locative of Sanskrit-borrowed 

uisajam ; the nasal »n* of the lotutiis ending '■ 

due to the influence of final -m of the word. The corre¬ 
sponding locative in the folk-speech is oi$ejo4iL 

8. urucdtiRtu. literally it »»“* 

a: p,,<o become (fourth conjugation, cf. Br. Gr., page 93) 

plus the expletive -Jtin. 

9. gi tti 8 e:r®de , clever people indeed--™* F^Ucle de confers 

the idea of M. (Cf, Br. Cr„ § 146, which ***** 
other emphatic particles. -de is very common m the 
dialect of the Brahmins.) 

10. naualQ'. literally stilhtnd i.e. e,vn raw. -Tire folk form shows 
mcdiallv the alveolar -u- instead of the cerebral. 

11 odegtn. wherever.-***, "here, Either, is common to both 

dllllCCt&e . t ' 

12 (Ultene. mrtM,.—'»:»>*■ **■» «“* *«>»■ 

wirtonl, rjt.pl ; n. (Br. Or., § 1«) re •» “t***” 

‘“'iilit.. do:,». occurring in both <B»le°b> “l*P™ »° ■» 
the Mphejiiwd lorms of iddsnta. iwt being. 

Li„ gone.-In both din bets the final vowel of ,1« 
adverbial pent participle i» -a -bm the l»»l rowel L, 

, 1,.„,1 and lip-rounded, while ilthe basol vowel .* nnronnded 

,1... I.™ end, in-n Meri •> -* •* —• »*"■* ** 

se:rtm 4 having joined, eta, 

14, Ar.su penile dim. f» «M *' »W 

po.0,1 a ** »a. ba >*. *• 

past participle Iron. p.M- P 1 " b,atns-f,ller -a- 

plus Aikni. to it, the dative of *i. >f- 
910, 3.o:je slims idja. literally he tofri » ot-he La. he icos not 
to be fou nd . M 

TOIL- Vie PART 
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910^ 3* The use of the infinitive in such construct ions where 
in other Dravkimn speeches finite verba would be normally 
employed* is characteristic of Tujii. The idea of time has 
to be inferred from the contexts in such cases. For other 
ill list rut ions of this use of the infinitive, cf. the following : 
u:je pAndini; -e:t™ bArpa/* he mitt; 14 / skull come " ; 
i: j 3 a. 11 * (j) enani nerm ? why dost thou abuse me/ 

5. auIIc sikne id j ode bettm. pirerne bArpnnB^ttu, literally 

fhere-and to-Jind notrif, then bach-only La that 

they ham only to return if ho [fJic prince] were not found 
there also* Xote the use of the infinitives siknB and 
bArputns. 

6. AiftogdErun they math; {for themselves).- -The reflexive verb 

is used hero to convey the nmnee that the resolve was 
full of importance to them. 

9, SAjnJej- a;mu. suspicion became, i.e. (they) felt suspicion.— 
a.nm corresponds to a:ndoj of the folk-speech. 

10 . prAjoijgsDi a;tri F use not, i.c, there iras no use.—Nate the 
form oitrh did not become, corresponding to aittijjji 
the folk-dialect; cf. boztrb not minted (folknJiileot 
bo:dijj 3 i} mentioned above. 

J± Ampa^nn. they made often, Le. they used to do.— This is the 
third person plural peat of the frequentative (cf. Br. fir., 
p. 09} base Aiupe;, from Amp- P to maht, The.se frequenta- 
tives, unique in Tula, are formed of the simple verb- 
base ptm the particle e: as in the following: hale:- 
from hu.l-i to fill ; keine: from kem-, to hearj etc. 

13. -inpi p literally that my$ r this being the present relative 

part id pie of mp- r to my. This form is common) v used for 
mtncd+ 

Lo. biftal’p pjuimalB: 2 . bad’s rn|L—bcnjn, b.vfialti; are very 
common wonl,^ in Kannada and Tu|u t meaning copious, 
rvnnhint, ^one of the other south Providian speeches 
usua j shoa the adjectival usage w'ith this particular 
meaning t in colloquial ila]ayl]am F for instance, the 
Nen v-nt loan balslaiQ means noise, croud. The use of 

^ rtn adjective witk the moaning copious 
appears in Marathi. 

ltuaitown, therefore. This felony exclusively to the 
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910, 16. Brahmins' dialect, the folk-speech having Anjid^dra in its 

place. 'I’lie word is an old compound of a, that, plus -n-, 
the hiatus-filler + aittn, the ablative of Ai, it, plus a:warn. 
ku:diina:tni, literally to fttingle-ihst-much, i.c. as much a >t 
lh-y could (take with them). ku:dimu is the simple 
infinitive meaning to be joined, mingled, and a:tra means 
that, m itch . 

17. unpu baipi pArimaltiijke’ a:;e bAttnrtm * , .— The idea 

here conveyed is that the prince, attracted by the 
fragrance of that rice when cooked would come to them 
(i.e. the Brahmins), baipi, that is cooled or that trill be 
cooked is a relative participle of biip-, to be cooled ; and 
in this sentence it qualifies the word pArimaloijke-— 
The construction has a pregnant ” meaning: (on account 
of) the fragrance arising from the rice when cooked. Such 
“ pregnant " constructions with the relative participles 
are not unusual in other Dm vidian dialects of the south ; 
of. Malaya Jam a: (u) Ari uAikkli^e mnsuinne:, 

Xote the meaning on account of for the dative ending of 
p a rimslo!jke", and note also that the final f is the 
emphatic particle implying certainty. 

911, [. pditsrspte (j) ippAjafltlU, literally aMiiemn^aifAow’ rem<u>\- 

mli-nolsQ, i.e. that he mU not fail to convene. 

ippAje is the third person singular future negative 
of ip-, to remain : the negative particle for the future and 
the future [Kirltft tenet's is -a- in both the dialects. ((I. 
for the folk-dialect, Br. Or., p, 106.) The folk-dialect 
generally uses upp- instead of ipp-, to remain. 

8 . bArpri, (if) tntf or does not come,— -This is a popular form of 
the Brahmins’ dialect corresponding to bArpijjji of the 
folk-dialect. 

18 . J3*bbu, parebu (u) Appe . . .—The prince is a non-Brahmin. 

and therefore the Brahmin addresses him in the folk- 
iliulcct, as shown by the use of the characteristic forms . 
mAlpoljo' T may it be done ? which in the Brahmins speech 
would be Ainpbljn’. bersnerut is a popular adaptation in 
the folk-speech of bromHagbrur. deuarm «ai budodijjsa 1 
should not God have bks&ed? contains the folk-form 
ijjji. not. 
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'*!'• "*• he crml oi((, — Note that the intensive form (base 

PAndr from p.ui-p-, to soy) is used here to convey tlie idea 
of exclaiming fsce ittdlg or crying out. 

If - “Ois-Aiopare, for practising deception, —m©:sn, ms we have 
already noted, appears to be an old borrow'ing from 
Iudo-Aryan in the south Dru vidian speeches. 

n 

Tfje following text was composed and dictated to me by my pupil 
Mr. Gurumya, a Tujuva Brahmin of Udipi studying at the local 
college. His enunciation lias been verified hr two other Tuhiin 
Brahmins of the locality. 


“Fiji 

One 


cjemia:ji 

*otJ 


din's 
day 

'jStcrmwbjfditti (j) oji/31 

* t rniuj-turomi ng-thot-imii one 

l pArd^ditt nT ntn || Apanaga | 

drinkimj-ma \ \ then 

0 J , J3 1 (I) ,e:dmdo 'kijijnlc 

one xhtep-af tpmng-onc-alm 
Auni bu: hi 

it Raving-seen 
(Am,) 

ittf ni:ru 

that-ream ined water 

'i:,pArpiaiLm 
| you-drinking-water j 
inn kaitottin ijicjig'nttu' 
vour directim-from hither-noi 
e:4m ke:nde || «'aob^u | 
sheep tusked \ | “ kt-U-be | 

kAndoibAtte eneaf jjj j; 

irresponsibly me thou 

ke'niie || » (t;nni ^ 

asked |j uj l(W 


e:dniln ejeminijila- 

Shee-pet ml icnlf-fi ml 

'nLiddfljQrnna deni bud age 

mxm-stirtxh int-wh */*■ 


Cjenim:j] 

irulf 


l 


I 

I 

'tudsettm 

rii'rr-nt 


^inus 

thmt 

^nizru 

water 


tig at to^f d - 1 a: kkd rs ttra 

I him-jrrnn -xonwwhal-on -tbc-oiher-sidt \ 

ni:rtida fu? 'E^dopditt^niii 

water-itt standing-wir-he 


fc .eijkm 

me-to 


‘pirijaere (jj 
far-drinking 


jgajue (j) i: 
t% than 


ma:ra:jd: 

" lord 


1 


fiq:LimpKu"jttu keiude |j 

to-xpoil ’’-thux asked |j 

e:om 1 flaijAinpua'iddi.de- 
I x]xttl-tQ.fn*if;e-r>ot'indeed | 
n;:rttdo 'ojilmptm ^udo" f, ptui J 
miter* 0 / fme-m sce-gou^-so j 
A J lc J a -iJdn kAji ((jj'oi'soiitu | op [3 id in v | 
yettr-al | one-day | 
tiemn ojikm ”jftut | cjennaji 
to-nbusc ohy **- w | teoif 

.(Ojorptktti J 'pnttaddn-B ,ku:4n 0) 

ytur-ftl j fo liHiY-hcm-born eixri 

(Present perfect infinitive.) 
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iddi'dr || bett-'cjikin | enimittui 'duimt pAJipnpi? 

nvt-ind&d || then-why \ me-<mr aecut&imJihsay 

ma:rti:j(r ’^ttn | cjenmr jadR (]) e:dm ke:ade || lb a i: (J) ,Attadn | 

gmtf-iotti yy -&> j wolf-to sheep naked |[ u tkou-not-if \ 

(Comm, case) 

in* (ft)'App» (j) ,a:i>Uppa nerntt- "jjtm pAn^dtt 

fiy wntitar skoutd-bedt to-nbuse ' 7 -&o saying \ 

kalii® (J) ^ i]enao:ji | eidunu 'larjittv p^gUttu 

rascally that wolf J deep Jmit^jumped hmdng-emiykt ] 

(Aec.) 

kertui tifldotu | &:jB urd^poijfc || 'du^tlkdldgnt 

ha ving-kdhd having-taken | (mif-atffli/ 11 ei m il-tninded-j}crsons-to [ 

paipaijkuleni 'dro:!!-Ampere | 'j^Cdv .kn-ranu 'hoLtrl 

(he-helpleM it*jury for-waking \ any rm$om not-required i 

Translation 

One hot afternoon, a wolf overcome with thirst was drinking water 
from a river. At that time a kid was standing on the other bank 
aom&what down the river. The wolf eyed the kid and asked : Why 
dost thou spoil the water that 1 atn drinking ? The kid replied ■ 
+ " [ am not doing it. great lord ! On the other hand, don t yon see 
that the flow of the water is from you to me, May be s cried out 
the wolf* 41 but why didst thou revile mt-uicc last year V " I had not 
even been horn last year: why then, great lord, do you arense me ? 

^ If it was not thou it should have been thy mother* said the wolf 
who jumped upon the kid, ate it up and went its way. The evil-minded 
oppress the helpless on flimsy pretexts, 

p. I, t _ 

924, ± denibudag^, literally hot mudine-rrhile, Le. when it teas Mr 

dembiL sondirte, appears as doittbu in the folk-dialect 
dembudogu is formed of dembuda the genitive of dembu 
and Agin the particle meaning wh ife. 
tiru^w /go:ra:i»Bdita literally third sirmg-b&mn -MaJ-wz* 
he. (a wolf) (hot m very thirsty*—plus o:tidpd- 
nd verbis I present participle of cup** to become, plus itth 
the relative past participle of ip-*-, to remain* 

Note the Sanskrit adaptation tirnf» from tm° 
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924, 4, lur^dUlg, irof rfWni-foj.-—-The 11 continuous T * tenses <w 
formed of the Adverbial present participle com Lined with 
the conjugated forma of ip-, fo remain, 
apanage, then .—The folk-speech uses Apag^ or aipsgti only. 

^ itfas standing, —endopd, standing, the adverbial 

present participle of the Brahmins* dialect *gd-, to 
corresponding to the folk-form ogt 

(j) i: keinde, Q&ked M why dost thou 

xpoil f —The use of the infinitive flail ampuiiE, waste- 
to-moke. to spoil, instead of the finite verb flail aiupuue dost- 
spotl-ihou, may lie noted, flailtn, waste (cf + old Kannada 
po.,rq ^ Tamil pO;im] is a borrowing from new Kannada, 
^hich has regularly changed older initial p to fl and 
older -j- to h 

The idiomitic use of j^aioge, irhai ? for why ? in this 
construction is also noteworthy os somet hing characteristic 
of the Tutu colloquial. 

maim jo., great ford.* —A modified adaptation of the -Sanskrit 
mAfla. ra:j jai. Other instances of this kind in this text arc— 
line thirst r 

(o jorid^tu, m the year, 
paicagkUlenh ike IietpJem (Acc.). 

11. eudai (|) i. neruB oij)Ltm r why didst thou abuse me f 
( e.ntn puHtEdttnE kuzdB (J)iddide\ [ hod not heen bom 

I. beuoikcu en? mittm dmrm pAnpunu, why then do you 

accuse me f 


” o it' in tficse tfie use of the infinitives neriiE, to abuse ; 
pottttdtfu-a, to have b&n born, du:ru PAnpupw. to acaue, 
m the stead of finite verbs. 

- ier peuliarities of the Brahmins’ dialect observable in this 
P^^age r hut not referred to above^ are ;_ 

'.imie kippHa- -Note the genitive ending -do of erdmdo. 
Folk-dialect dE, 

«u:tu, hamng Folk-form tu:du. 

<Kj)ikiu ( why Folk-form dq:j 8gut . 

'* lm ! *)f ^f ive appearing | wre and in other places in 

hete^vil ^^ d l < T Wp0flid tn Aftd ” d ® of thc folk-dialect. 

J m ‘ lt ' H fr H‘— The folk-form would |>e tokke daijagtn. 
PAiiitu, having caugk^t tuffo 0 f the folk-dialect. 
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The following story is taken from a Tujuva reader printed by the 
Mangalore Basel Mission. It is composed in the folk-speech. The 
transcription given below was made by me to the dictation by an 
educated member of the Bantu community at Kssargode. The 
transcription has been verified subsequently with the help of other 
Tujuva non-Brahmins. 

ori '$a uka:re | 'pattsaudUdB 'pifldiTdnm ! 'bokkojijjp (J) 

One trader ] sUkof bundles ] another 

,u:rUga 'sa;ga:u2re | 'ointteleora ‘baidaijigm .pattije pa.ka 

jrface-fo far-carrying | camels Itire-to at tight || *hort 

.gaiuttd-s po:ji , bricks | i: SAuJurrsgia ‘/Sats bAttmdm 

distance havmg-gone after \ this trnder-to fever having-come \ 


,UAdsp¥re , ti:r n, j^L || a:paga (J) ,imbe | cntselemo 

for-milking ahk-not [ | then f/nV-inon | camels 

de:rflna:jeds pjindlni | “ ,i: 'dtunbu po:dn | ipejitti (J) 

driciny-persoH-to to-haiv-said | “ thou forward having-gone j thus-being 


{Past infinitive) 

,u;rfidu kulliiln j cun* j^atb 'sumUTtn ntAjtbpdu 

place ait remaui-thou [ / freer better having-made \ 

lAukfliJodu bups:" jde |j a:je [ n:«u- jfdtadm 

fewwnwrt come-shall-l said [j he j y«* having-said [ 


ontxlcnui de.tbpdu po:je |j >4® “mutttfdu ,po.ke 

mauds driving tcent-he [j there having-reached \ sum 

'tijjgdlu mutta.lsv j h sAok«:re 'bArafldineddni | ai* 
months tilt-even \ this trader not-eomingfrom \ he 
t Altai po:jo:- fiduidni | a: P AttSna:ltidn pindYltnai 

havingfiied treat so [ that silbthrcad-of bundles 


nia:rwdut | r panauu mAltopdu J r be:t- ,ltel3»bnu 

having-sold | money making j other one work 

,PAttije || Aiddat bokk? | <Auk(i:re | >4*9™ bittmdm 

caught || that-from after | trader \ thither having-come. \ 

q:janm 'naidije || ^dsekai | ,dinbtu | tu.cere 

him searched || finally \ one day-at \ for-finding 

'tik»nag« ! ■* enu 'pAttenudUdn 'jundllu 'odhnda 

obtaining-while j " my silk-thread-of bundles lehere-remain ” | 
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a;]E gurtB 'dojpti lekk* 

A i> iwsjf wj i atancr-with on 1dike 

p,uteim:Uidt: pmdil£niu 

ttik-of bundles 


1 : 

this 


A^duidui k^nde n i p a g tj ixnbc 

so acted j| then j (Ms-man 

ffiLiltxndtu j ,+ i: 'da: oh* p.vupB 

having-made \ “thou what snyest 

[ niii & |iBi F ia r 'pinisj^ a; bed 

I~do-not-at-aH-h\on> \ thee-evcn I-do-not-at-aM-Jttiow \ I 

($) h o«^ taABujOB- (S) *iXt m H -pde | rpag* 
canwl^rimng-jxrsm-even not ^ mid ]| then 

Muka:r# a:jw mitten 'phirijcLdj korije | kAlektarcn dJore ■ 

trader g Aim ot:e r | complaint fjnve j | collector-mh ih 

ajaiiqi 'lepjkwJ^iini | ! uieja;r*ii>e m.ilpiinag^ \ dire 

hatinepsent-for \ trial waking-while J him 

^d^rmlQ' | ■' ennui (j) i: KAFjgatftm pin^jw | 'ini .mutt® I 

before-and \ iL t this mtitter do-wti eit'(ill-know | to-day-till j 

Glum .optaelenm .de^dmojBk- (b) j iflde || 

J Camels driver‘even not'' \ mid 

a:pagn | dfiare SAttkq;re<Lii | *- irabe ne mkfcm moisv nu4tina:je 

then | mhib trader-to j u thi$~man thee-to deception thal-made-he 

-jjdmdni | i: (j) epcjB mAjpiiuu *" (J) 

I thun in-what-ntftfmer proof ska*h-tnaked&ou ip 

^“8' B f “ i*n&#S»fliir | "eirln; (j] ittm /jera 

soijuig while | « me-with-und j anybody even remained not | 

eEjkuJu (u) 

tee 

<L*W* 
then 


remaineti not 


fi 


n:j 3 <}opi» 9 la' (j) e :rla: (j) 

hint-teiih-ttnd anybody-even 

irostG' (j) ittpsd- G-^inAUU « 11 iflde 

two-only hming-T,',,wined beOtfnMhal" mid 

dfiore | “ ttikH]u 'truarla* 'fie^Srm | nikul^ni buddfii (j) 

mhih | » you i,r 0 -f,nd dolts j yoo-to 

iJJSi I nikulu .mujtii 'p 0 :le “ (j) i^duidni | 
y° u hfto-from yo ,L /laving-mid | 

'M»pU4lj»ntt || mo kUlii kAcc|e:nddm 
scttl-tueay I court-front haoing-yut-doten | one-ten 

mairpu ,d«:rw po:ns B « | 'kidgkt&fra dfioie ItAndi bakilmdalps 

c^or-m&ib mndtnjoor-frvm 
uptUdu j ■■ 'or l «^®lenni de:rtoa;| o; G(ft ipeji 


wisdom 

a:kli|eniu 

them 

ajijppAttm 


TULL’ PROSE TEXTS IS TWO DIALECTS 
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bAtutidni 'podn“ (j) igdeini || icje 'piiB 

}iarin<j<ome gn-thou" mid \ \ then | he backwards 

'mukudiidu 'o:(«)A^dmdBi (0) 'o:konde || Ait'e: 

turning \ a-haeitig-said 11 from-that-indeed \ 

»Auka:i9gin mo;s« nuiltt 'JlaIu® (}) intbe ne 

truth-r-ta de&ption that-made rogue this-man truly-indeed \ 

Afduidm d doie terijo^dn | a: jag in j^ulumaintu mAltindxu 

so Wiii knmeing | hhn-ta punishment fun'-in\g-ttvah \ 

p.itte null tide bilaeln | n: sAuko:ragm korpnjfirra. [| 

silk-nf price-and \ that trade r-to eaa&ed-to-give. \ \ 

Translation 

A trader hired camels for tnuttpditiiig his silk bundles to another 
place and accompanied the driver of the camels on the jourtie). 
Proceeding a short distance, the trader felt feverish and found himself 
unable to walk. lie thereupon said to the camel-driver : " Ho thou m 
advance and remain at a certain place, l shall come and join thee 
at leisure when I have recovered from my fever. Vhe camel driver 
said ,£ yea ” and went away driving the camels. Having reached his 
destination, he waited for the trader for a few months; but not linding 
him turn up he thought that the trader had died and so he sold aw.i\ 
the silk bundles, pocketed the proceed* and changed his profession. 
Sometime after, the trader came up and made a search for the camel- 
driver. Finally meeting him one day, the trader demanded hb bundles. 
The camel-driver thereupon, pretending not to know him, said : 
" What dost thou speak of ? I know of no silk bundles, nor am l 
acquainted with thee, and 1 have never been a driver of camels! 
Then the trader filed a complaint against the fellow- When the 
Collector Sahib called up the driver and tried the case, he deposed : 

‘ 1 do not know of this affair, and I have never been a camel driver 
till now,” Turning to the trailer, the Collector asked, ’ What proof 
must thou give for showing that this fellow deceived thee ? " The 
trader replied : *' There was no one with uie or with him ; we two 
alone were there ' The Collector said : “ Both of you are dolts, get 
away from here,” and sent them away. When they had got down tin- 
steps of the catcher? and gone a few yards, the Collector stood up 
at the window and called out: ‘‘Von came hi river, come here for 
a few minutes.” The fellow turned hack and responded to the call. 
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sail 


from this that ho had really practised deception on the trader, 

, CoUectoi ‘ ““P®** 1 a Penalty on him and mad* him give the cost of 
™ Kilt bundles to the trader. 


. Annotations 

I. 

9 " 7 ’ 5 ’ d«:rtu«Lj#4B pAijdini. W /„ rfm w .—Note the use of 

t|ie * Jt “P |,? j flf '!iirive of the past stem pm> 4- (from pAnp-, 

U} m y)* instead of the finite verb p.vnde {he) suuL 
piunjae, I item Ur / shall /ew tmaw^ but idiomatically used 
here for / do not at all know (cl fir. Gr + . § II] 3), The form 

^ thi first person future negative Biiigiilnr of pin-p* P 
to know. 

5. phirija;di compbint.-fer *ian and Hindustani were the 
an^riin&ie^ used formerly an courts of law in several parts 
of south India which had comp? under Moslem rule* These 
old law-terms are now being gradually replaced bv other 
forms, particularly adaptations of English words ; hut 
E LCte still persist u few tike phirijq;di P complaint; 
r^Suatnii proof : kACCje:ri, court ; ^aluma:ii, penalty ; fttl 
of which occur in tide text. 

6 VlC { a ™' An adaptation from Sanskrit. The folk- 

** * lrl: ' I,llInp rcHLs aueli adaptations from fndo-Arvaii. 

. ieSe 1 * , PP eH,T to have been directly borrowed from 
, . ' „ , ° tliers flre probably from MIA, (Pali and 

*AUka:J, and uiejnuane belong to the former 

category, while 


13*1% >rer, 
kindi, aittdotr, Aflfe, 
tnoisi, dsctplion, 
nre probably from MIA. 


from the “*£ ***'/ “ distmguinhed 

below : _ 1 Brahmins dialect, in given 


Foik-speeeh 

pmditenia, bundles (Are.) 
boktojijjj, another . 

(was) not ^ 


limhtnins dialect. 

■ pAttanuiliido 
* pmdiltiih 
. bertojijgi 
- ti;rmne (j) fddi 


TULl' PROSE n;XT3 L\ TWO DIALECTS 
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imb^: this num 

■ * 

imhjt 

nultondii, (reflexive 

participle) 

present 

AQtandu 

tiitoip 

* 

lAitm 

A^^dta, ubktive of al jV , 

, r 

Aittxn 

dint^ti* locative o* dine, datf 

1 . 

dinontu 

tu:uare tiknAgv, happening to see 

. 

*ULOire siknigu 

Afld^dm., expletive 

* + 

m^Tra 

leldtB, like , 

* 

1a to 

kcrije, he gave „ 

- r 

kolije 

lepptt4 m din, having called + 

* i 

[ft)dIepptEdmtni 

/ , 

, 

(j)e:nm 

Utijj^enn. remaiwtl not (they) 

* 

itRtt iddjei m or 

kAC^jeirid^oi, frwti the catcherg 

, m 

i 

kAci?je:rittm 

u^ttldiip having stood up 

d i 

e^dtitu 

koipaijernx* emtst d to give . 

i 

ko|po:jerai 


itrijenn 







Phonetic Notes on Urdu Records Nos. 6825 AK 
and 6826 AK 

By T. Grabahe Bailey 

r p [JE£E records were made in 1®20 to the dictation of ft well-known 
professional story-teller. Biqir 'ML who belonged to Delhi. 

A phonetic transcript which has been published La of great value 
for the study of Urdu sounds* I made the original transcript of both 
records and had two proofs printed. Professor Daniel Tones, Professor 
of Phonetics in the University of London, who has to take responsibility 
for the publication of n'U transcripts in this series* went over my second 
proof, made some alterations, and prepared the final proof, which was 
ultimately printed. He is, therefore, responsible for the transcripts 
in their present form, 1 have, however, my proofs before me. The 
differences between bis final print nnd my proofs are slight, and this 
article gives our joint views. Where there is any necessity for 
distinguishing them they ore marked with the initials J, for his views 
and 13. for mine. 

The importance of these transcripts consists in the fact that 
the records still exist, and may be heard by any one who wishes to 
test the statements made. It is one thing to claim to have listened to 
a particular speaker and taken down his sounds* The speaker 
disappears, and beyond the author's reputation for accurate recording, 
there is no certainty that the transcription is correct. It is a very 
different thing when, as in this case, the speaker cannot disappear, 
and, what is equally important, cannot, alter his pronunciation. 

The records afford me much pleasure, for they support, in almost 
every detail, views which I have long held as to Unlu sounds, and 
taught my students* Thev were given ten years ago in the BttUfli w h 
^ol. II* iii. WP ff. Practically all that article expresses my views 
to-day. 

CgRtntRAip Bounds, called also retroflex* The transcriptions 
do not indicate the exact point on the palate touched by the 
^p of the tongue, but. the introductory remarks make it clear, 
^ «* f i point of contact not far behind the teeth ridge, in a few 

instances on the teeth ridge/* This ih what- we should ex(*ect+ Bind la rh 
Dr. Hohiuddin Qndri in Hindusiam Pjk&ftetoct says of i and 4 : their 
point of articulation is just behind the teeth ridge" (p, and of 
f: the tip of the tongue strikes against the teeth ridge (p. 
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For the benefit of those who wish to study Urdu cerebral*. I 
indicate here those which in these records are specially for forward. 
I make the statement on my own responsibility. I liave imt consult*- 1 
anyone else. The Nos. refer to page and line. 

t in efttha 2,8, lotai 3.18. r in bara 1,1, larke 1.6, that! 3.3. 
bare 7,1. d in khaeda 5.15, dab 6.*, buddha G.24, 7.2, (hut mu 
in 7,3}, 

In khatar for katar 5,16. and latakue for la(akne 6.12 the 
I is dental. Them 1 are mere slips. 

In the following instances the r is rather fricativebay a 1.1. 
there l.o, dam 3.6, Isrke 3.8, baihae 3.16, bare 7.J, pakra 7.12. 

t is either a faint lablo-dental v or a «. J. printed them all as •' 
(except one too 5,4, i,e. wo}, in ruy proof I marked several as ir. 
meaning u. It is always sale to advise English speakers to say i\ 
and not w. An English ir always sounds wrong. 

y between vowels is often e. Thus the ending aya occurs 13 tunes. 
B. records a§a every time ; J. ae& 12 times, aja once. English 
people great It exaggerate the y quality of the sound. Similarly the 
ending -iyii occurs 8 times. Both B. ami J. transcribed ia every time. 

’ain. 1 unhesitatingly teach my students to ignore ‘tfio, in 
accordance with the usual practice of educated Delhi men in ordinary 
conversation. In the records there are eleven wonht containing 
'ain when written in Urdu script, J. has recorded it in two out of the 
eleven, I did not consider it strong enough to be worth recording in 
any. This means that in the records the ‘ffirtof the grammars does not 
exist, and all descriptions of how to- pronounce it go for nothing. 
Even in words like mu’of, ‘or*;, ‘ayydslii, where it would buB»y 
to pronounce l ain there is no trace of it. The other day a Delhi 
man, who is himself a lecturer on Urdu, told me that there was no 
difference at all between bad, wind, and ba‘d, after. 

1 will, however, add this. ] have heard Urdu speakers, when 
speiiking rather self-consciously, pronounce, with a slight restriction 
of throat muscles, vowels which immediately precede or follow the 
letter 'din. 

//fort m, which is only another name for glottal stop, is not recorded 
at all. It is important to note this in view of statements sometimes 
made. Umnsa exists solely in writing. 

ii is generally not an independent sound, but occurs before t and d. 
The won! *1if Hi occurs four times, and every time is pronounced 
sanni. cefifni is once canni and once cftdni. 
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ft is sonant except in the combinations lh, eli, tfi, th f and pA. We 
may consider it under two main headings : (1) h initial or immediately 
following a vowel; (2) A immcdlately following consonant, to which 
it is more or less closely attached. The chief point which Concerns us 
is to what extent is it omitted. In our records we have the following 
instances. (The word 44 tinproiiounced" must be understood as 
qualified by the addition ** or at least inaudible 

(t) (a) Initial, as Aimb, Adlof, hai t 56 times pronounced ; 0 
unpronounced [m hm 4; h 3. hm\ once each ; hie appears as ue, 
printed pc). 

(A} After vowel before cs. (including the combinations mk-g<te t 
fah urtmuHi, faih-sumM) 7 e.g. gumhijar T bahm, pnhfoan ; pron. 12, 
unprom 0* 

(c) After vow r d : pron, only in the wool in rah 3 times: unpron. 17 : 
viz. t/ih je 14 | tts/i fio* muh r jagah once cjieh. The h of j \f$h ii5 never 
heard in these records, even though twice it is followed by a vowel* 
I'oh occurs once and is followed by a vowel t but the A is not sounded* 
The phrase jntph fou is pronounced jAgs fP- 

(d) Between vowels l us Jbr hS t uk tfmfki, sarohl, sttkSw, together 
with the words dkuftr f rahm E qafit r which like other similar words are 
invariably dissyllables, A pron. ^1 ; unpron. 16. AH these 1+3 are in 
the second record* which is more conversational than the ftrfit. They 
arc kuhn $ T naht 5, zuMnd 2, yah& L 

( 2 ) cs. + A : (o) initial; examples : chotri* thorn* phirm* jhukai T 

prop, 57 ; unpron* 0, 

(A) Between vowels; either with single cs, as mtho f who k w ^ 
dehhd ; or with double os. as avchft. birth'. Mdha r mmjhd r b&rcku 
kktrfkhalfihul ; pron. 26> unpron. '8 (»ugJ 4* all in more solemn find 
record ; Mil i, all in second). 

Of the 2fi, IT are with single cs. and 9 with double. There is no 
instancy of A omitted after double cs. 

(c) Pinal; never pron. ; unprim. 14, viz. 3, ”"‘j k -> mh 4 - 

iucrh, sldh 2, dtilt, bojfi, Jtu*A l cud., h is not pronounced in any 
of those. In 7 the h follows a sonant sound, and in i a ■ s .urd. Vi c s 10U 1 > 
however, notice that there is no instance of or ~P k ‘ 

(d) Followed bv cs. pron- 2, MWirJ twice; unpron. 1, Ad/- 

Vow e f- 9 . The two most interesting vowels arc those written m 
Homan script —ITi and -oh. Wo arc almost always told that ftej arfi 
pronounced like ai in English owfe, and like -an in tforniiin (!»-' or 
aif/ t or oh- in English hote. Actually they are like a in “ num a™ 
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<ifi in 11 man! T \ In both ruse* they may \** either single Vowels nr 
diphthongs. When m i> a diphthong the second vowel is a variety of 
e (e or e)* and for nu the second part is o. 

Tlie records confirm these statements. 

The sound m occurs 52 tames and every time both of as have 
transcribed it ie with or without a second e or £ Aetna I tv J, recorded 
it 2ft times us simple se. and 2d as a diphthong a* or so. B. 28 times 
as ffl and 24 as se, at* The important point is that neither of us 
ever recorded the vowel in 4 * aisle #t . 

The following are details :— 

«* or tit final as in hai y ai r hm r mil, 28. of which 22 are ®e or ®c 
and 6 te.. 

Not final as in maMw i t fiaizo, otsi f pijr/u. am/ 0 times. Here 
B. had a majority of simple ®e and J. n majority of ®e. 

oi for -d followed by A, us in ilbrAr* pctA/pao* bahna t rnttm. fakt* 
k r rah, This occurred 18 times, and every time 11 J. transcribed ie 
Therefore stressed -ah T final or followed by ca., is always pronounced se- 
au occurs in atir 21 t imes i dautet 2 ; and once each in daufS t anfatl, 
/tinted!, qamufi, auhad. muhfaj. (This last word is often pm. mohtiij) 
29 altogether. The records show almost always the sound of English 
-mt in maul. 3 . records 26 out of 29 m a or ao; in the 21 case* of 
aur ho has or 20 times and sr once. I have marked one aur as or, 
and in other words have twice transcribed the vowel as a : elsewhere 
always with o or oo. 

in the remaining words J. has a 5 times and 30 3 times. Thus# 
altogether. out of the 2!P_ .1 has a simple vowel a 25 times, o once, and 
the diphthong 3 times* B. had the diphthong only twice. 

Conclusion* The normal pron. of the vowel is always either 3 
or ao, and the simple a is much the commoner of the two, 

llic vowel a, stressed or unstressed, usually tends towards e> 

7/jr influent? of h on preceding xhort mdi. [ explained this irt 
detail in the article referred to* The records before us confirm the 
statements there made. 

St ™ aed "**■ -a* iw cither followed by a cs. r or final (and 

stressedl it is not aK hut There are 18 instances here, and in every 
case the vowel is ». There is not a single case of a. 

It should also he noted that mhm, qttte, rf ia h r , hukm Y written as 
nioiiosj tlables, of which there are 8 instances, are always diaytl&bles* 
Students should ta made to pronounce them so. nnd plainly told that 
to pronounce them ns monosyHa hies is w rong. 
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*aha y eg. mho, iahd (so too tjaM. tnM), i.e, VrA followed by w h is 
always *aha 'aha 

The preliminary notes say that the first vowel in words like An Ad 
(sometimes transcribed a) is a-Iike. This may bo seen also from the 
transcription, Ot words of this type there are IS, J, has the a in 
13 cases and a in 5 (it being understood that thin a is a like). B* 
transcribes it in every case -a, 

* Few examples occur of the other cases mentioned loo. cit.j p» 546. 
*ih and r uA final or before cs. become e and o . Here we see it in the word 
yik 9 which is always je and in the one cnae of w^A which is tv or So. 
oA followed by 7. o, pus unchanged, see kihl, kAhfh nahip PAl 

No conclusion can Ire drawn from the word jiw/j*. for it is unkjue, 
with several common pronunciations. One may hear uhl, haI, nL 
nehln acf. nahi« nwL 

A folioweit bv o (not uj tends towards a, e,gn bshut, pahuuca (in 
the record the o has become absorbed in the A). 

In connection with the English habit of reducing final unstressed 
a and e to a, ami i to i it is worthy of note that in these records 
wo have final unstressed -a 168 times, ail of which are pure -a : final 
impressed -r HO times, every time correctly uttered -t ; final 
unstressed -i 98 tinier every time correctly uttered -i, never i- 
Baqtr All, when reciting, was apt to heighten final e to t or i, o to 
o or u. Thus the word ki usually pronounced Ac or M, i» sometimes aa 
high as Jfci in the records, and is rarely Ac. 

Tile iiafat ocOure 8 times, an in idfal e padan, r tkttifim, It » 
always e. never i. This U the more remarkable in view of the speaker s 
frequent une of high vowels, but it is correct. 

Nil ha I Vowels. Apart from recognized nasal vowels, there is a 
tendency to nasalize all vowels in contact with nasal conaonants. 
Thu ne mav become ric, and pwlffmd guldtnft* 

In wonts usually written with a finales. + rthere is alwaysfl vowel 
liefore the final r ; e.g. ftikftr. ahaAr, become fazar, ]*hcr. 

The negative nu is often joined to the following uonl uiu 
pronounced ba or ns., 

Tim nmnt important conclusions from the records arc, 

(1) m r an nrc pronounced m (sometime LULI -^ ^ wr 

(or p«£da) P aiul tauba h taba 

(2) The point of contact fnr the cerebral sound* t> d, f is slightly 
behind the teeth ridge. 

(3) "sin may Ire ignored, 

(4} qfif is very weak, often not distinguishable from taf* 

tou TL PAHT 4. 


ai 
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6794 AK Prodigal Son 

Recited by Mu u lii nil Saifl, of Lucknow, May 16, 1920 
Transcribed from the record by T. Grabtme Bailey 

In order to complete these notes, 1 odd a few remarks on u Lucknow 
reconl of the " Prodigal Son tr + Bo far as I know. Professor Jours 
has not heard it* It does not differ much from the two Delhi ones, 
and for conversation, as distinct from recitation, it is a safer guide. 
This is specially noticeable in its pronunciation of ern, ai r final -f, 
and final -& m 

ck Jaxs ke do Larke the ; chote ne hap se kn.li a i * Abba j&n t mal nut ft 
ffli ntera hissa mojhe de riijie. tis ue apna s Anna eft don 6 ko bit dia. 
there hi dmd m£ chef a beta apni cizft samet samal ek dur darcz 
mAqam par calta haa, ar raha apna teal b.tdc^lni me u'ra dia. jab to 
kol dokt barbad kar ruga, to tis molk me SAit kal p.vi a, of ve nan e 
Jahina ko mohtaj ho gea. os vaqt ek ra'is ke dArvaze ja para, jts ne 
ose Apne khetd par suar earnne bhej dia; faqa kAji se je ncbAt pobnei 
thi ki joo ki bhnsi jo sturd ke di jati ae, agai use koi deta< te nsi se 
baxuji apna pet. bhAr leta ; lekm koi Etna bhi rAvadar iLAtha, 

jab vo Apne boj aea to socne laga ki mere bap ke kitne hi 
nuzdnr bafaragAt khate pite hfe, kueh andnz bhi karte h^, or me 
bhuko niAr raha M; b&p si jak.%i kjfl. da kohu ki mffe ludn ka or ap 
ka gmohgar hih Ab msc ap ka farzond kehe jane ke latq, nehi. mujhe 
Apne nuzduio ke zomre me rAkh lijie, pas otkAr sidhn Apne bap ke 
pis caU, abbi fmih par tha ki bap ne use ate dekha, darker £Ale 
lAga dia or pjar kariie laga, he^e ne kaha +i abba, xudayAnd e 
kAiim ki or ap ki nAzarfi me mqjrim hd p or ab if kabil nehl ki ap ka 
he^a krehlau lekin bap ne Apne molazimd ko hokom dia ** acchi se 
Acchi pofak> J]gnthi r juta uc pmhao, or ek farbeh bachra IskAF kabab 
lAgao ki »\b maze se khae or Sofia man as, is Uc ki mem beta markAr 
zinda hua hie, khokar pktr nula he," 

vd leg (.ffilil pehl me masruf hue; bApa be|a us 7Aqt khetd pat 
tha ; pAU^kir |Ab nuka mAgan ke karib pohnca to raks o firod ki 
avaz kan me ai; ek mulazitn ko buiakar darjaft kia ki ji kja ho raha 
ha? 1 us ne arz kia 11 ap ke bh&i sab ae hue hefe, or ap ke abba jin 
ne oai iabi sAlamat pakAt ek farbeh backre ki kurbani karai he/’ 
je aunkaj v 0 naraz hua or ghar ke Andar na gea. ns vaqt bap 
Euklu or use mAnane laga, asna % javab bap »e us ne kaha gazab 
mda ka, itm imiddit se &p ki udntAt kar raha hii or kisi vaqt 
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ap ki hiikam ihLuLl nehl ki P lekrn kAbhi ap ne ek bikri ka bAcca bhi 
mojhe ha dia ki mgfc Apne dostfl ki davAt kArta. RiAgAT jib ap ka je 
lApka aea jis ne ftp ki dftldt Ajjaji me ora dali to ap ne Oft ke lie mota 
taza b.-vchra zaba kAraea h&.’' os ne kalm ifc beta, turn to hAineja » 
mere sat ho* or mere pas jo kuc Ju hae ve tab tcmara hie., lekm jaJaji 
kATue or xof hone ka jehi maKaI hae P ki tumhara bhai mArkAr zmda 
htia ha, khokAT phir mila bee i+ . 


N<Ae* 

an and ai are single vowels o and se respectively ; thus dmdat 
is daht and turn is 

Final -e and -o are not, so high as in the Delhi records, 
d is almost at way? a ; when very markedly bo t it bas been 
transcribed e P otherwise a. For this vowel the Delhi records are 
preferable, 

v is nearly always H. 

f and (/ have point of contact generally just behind teeth ridge ; 

in a few eases a little further back. 

/ tends to be fricative; point of contact not far from teeth ridge. 
In the record it occurs eleven times; of these nine or ten <lio rat hr r 
fricative, and only One or two have a real strike. The strike 
pronunciation is to be recommended. 
h is fl except in II, th v th 7 ch Y ph. 

ain 9 Words written with Van occur five times, but the am is 
never pronounced. 

($f t There are eleven instames of fit/. The pronimdatba vanes 
from } to a back variety of £, on the whole nearer q than L 

§ 1, 1. enga for cuka- 

5 3, l + 2. mAka magati ia a reciter s slip for mAkan. 




Early Hindi and Urdu Poetry No. IV 

By T* Grahame Bailey 
Pen Pictures by BanarsI Das and ZatallT 
ANARS) DAS of J a imp dr belonged to the Jain community and 



u was bom in 1586. The following charming extracts arc 3 taken 
from Ins most famous work, ArdtUt Ktithdinak, an autobiography 
completed in 1641. 

His wonderful power of word painting m exemplified in these 
passages, Thi first describes the commotion in Jaunpur when the 
news of AkharV death wa^ received in !G0o. W e feel the spell of the 
description, and tremble with the frightened populace. This picture 
should be compared with ZetJaUi B account of the turmoil alter the 
death of Aiirangiudi. (See below.) 

The second tells of the Block Death, bubonic plague, in Agra during 
1616. the first time the city was visited by that pestilence. Anyone 
who hm been in India during a plague epidemic will realize the force 
of Iijh words, the rate dying, the spread of the disease among the 
people t the glandular swellings, the sudden deaths, the mortality 
among the physioiiins, the despair and flight of the townsfolk afraid 
even to partake of food. 

The third relates an experience of tlie autln>r T when he -in.! his 
friends were caught in torrential rain, the street doors were shut, no 
one would ask them in, and the caravanserai was full. One wnnrnn 
was prepared to take pity on t lieni, bat her husband sternly rtitisn 


them. 


I. The DEira of Asuan, itSOo 

1 , Is b~> bit nagar mi nor 

2, Jihat/o i idaitgal dmhu or 

3 , Char ffhfir dardar diye kapV 

■ 1 . Hatmtn mth’ (xttihi hoi 
T). Bhfih- bontf <irrr bhtitan bhak 

(t. Tt sob t/Sjr dhurtl tofe. 

7 . Gharyhar tabam citfike nnstr 
Logan pnhitf! mole btatr. 

9. Jharhau btmbal atfad Ichen 
] 0 . Narin paHre moft bes. 

II. tk me koB tm pahkan 
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12. Dha fiT thru! n bhayt $a » wi n r 

13. Corl rfMn cfiAai fcdU twAi 
14™ YtSAt aptAka*/ tog darahh 

KatitI Kaumup!, 36 


II. Plague tn Agra, 1616 

1™ /a A7 samug ili bistort, pcuj Agrc jw/rffi marl 

2, JifiAJ iVj/ttf m£ b/kj^e faj parpoi jdjfb ta rog. 

3, Nika&ai gJtihi marm chin nmhi r kakU k7 basay kachu itaAi ; 

1 + CtfAe marcii mir/j/d man jkr/i^ bAay so log arm iiofil kMhl. 

Id . f 35 


III. The Rais 

1* PAtmf pbiVdJ pAJra bhayc. haitha kahai m koi ; 

2- Taki kfc so pag hhare. upar hatsat lot, 

3- AndhMr rajru timi himritu agahan mas 

4. Nan ?k haithan tahyo, pttrm ufhya hi bds. 

Id. p 36 

I. The Death of Akbar 
(The news of AkixiT H death comes to Jaanpiir) 

1. A cry was heart! throughout the to wo : 

2. On every side n tumult rose, 

3™ In every house the doors were locked. 

4. Xo moic. sat traders in their shops* 

5. But garments fine and jewels fine 

6. Were barfed nil beneath the earth. 

7. In every house they brought out anus ; 

8. Rough were the garments they put on. 

% Men stood in blanket or in shawl ; 

10* Women were clad in raiment coarse. 

11* Fwixt high and low, was difference none, 

12- l or rich uml poor were now the same, 

13. Though theft and robbery were not seen* 

14. Through causeless fear men ware afraid. 


II* Plague ik Aon a 

1. Then spread distress around, plague first on Agra fell, 

2. The folk fled forth all ways (t he gland-diwMe had come). 
A. The swellings rise, the stricken people helpless die, 

i. First rats, then tlottor* die' through fear the people fast. 
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III. The Rais 

1. Walking, walking, worn and weary ; none invites to sit : 

2. Feet are clothed with mud beneath, overhead the rain descends . 

3. In the murkiest night of winter season’s black November i 

4. “ Prav be seated ” said one woman, but her man rose with a stall. 

The word thdrhau in I, 9, means standing. It is used in the Simla 
hills to-dav in the formlAdriti for a kind of servant, a man who brings 
wood or water for travellers, and does other unskilled menial jobs. 

Ill, I, pftava is hard to understand. I connect it with Panjabi 

phtf vd 41 weary ”. 

The Death of Aukanoekb by Min Ja*fah KajalU l^) f J 1»U 

This poem describing the state of things which prevailed after 
Aurangreb's death, should be compared with BanarsI Das $ Braj 
poem written nearly seventy years earlier, in which he tells of the 
excitement produced among the people of Agra by the receipt ol the 
news of Akhnr’fl death in 3005* 

Xiunlli was a notorious satirist and jester, sparing no one except 
the Emperor. Even the princes were not immune. He seems to 
have had a great respect for Aurangzeb. It is said, but without 
complete proof, that he was executed by orders of FamiMi Siyar. 

The Death of Aukangzkh 

1 . Kakd ab paii/e aiza Shahanshah 

2. Mufoimmtil akmal m kamUdii tU/Sh 1 

3. Ratal ke dsubjag rota kai 

4. Na im/AT nuf km iota hai. 

5. ^add a top 0 barklut] asl har su 

0. Bflsur ftsbiih o burnt uq ait har til 

7, jDorodae hut tarajbJtag part hai 

8 . Bncixi (hit god sar khattjo dhoti hai. 

!». KatSJmU o 1 itl/Vat hail har su 

10 . Jhatii jhatt o phataphat hast har stl 

11. Bahts r sii mar iuiir ft dhdr dhdr art 

12 . Ocalcal o labor Wan jot katar ast 

13. At d A'sum rati sue hfit'atzam 

14. Jhara jharr o dharddhar har do pdyum 

15. Bibiitam hi KhudS at klst rati 

16. Bikhtunad khntbti bar nfim kih qati. 

Pan jab Hi UnoC. 
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h Where shall we find tso excellent a king, 

2- Complete, consummate, perfect, knowing hearts ! 

3, The world m weeping team of blood, 

4, And gentle sleep to no one comes. 

5, On Jill sides noise of run non mid of gun 

6- Men carrying goods and guns upon their beads. 

7. And Hoeing here and there on every side, 

8. lie-iln on their heads, and children in their anus. 

9. Cutting and smiting on all sides, 

10. Wrenching and splitting on all sides, 

J1, On all aides death and violence, 

15. Turmoil, axes, dagger*, poniards. 

13. That aide A'zam, this Mu p attzum + 

14. Fighting, struggling, both 1 find, 

15. But let me see whom God approves* 

Ifi. For whom the priest on Fridays prays* 

The last four lines refer to the internecine war between Aurang* 
Ecb a sons A'zarn and Mu L azzam. The author wonders whom God will 
favour and who as Emperor will be mentioned in the Friday prayers- 
It was Mu amm who was successful and tame to the throne. He is 
known to history as Bahadur Shah, 

1, 15 may hove two meanings: (1) whom God make* King, and 
(2) whom God takes to Himself: in other word* who is defeated and 
diea, tn the first case it is parallel to line 16 r in the second ease 1G is 
the reverse of 15. the meaning being iA let me see which i« defeated, 
and which becomes Emperor ir . L 10 refers to the fact that the ruling 
sovereign is prayed for in the Friday prayers. 

The author freely uses Persian worth*; the second, fifth, sixth, 
thirteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth lines are pure Persian. 

L 9 t kitfifot might be read lut/tUti “ robbery Jt . 

1. 12, u-alfjtl is probably for calami or calcalan. 
hi I. 11 the r of jhar is doubled for metrical reason. 1 *. This is 
* peri ally interesting because it is not possible to pronounce a double 
r r and it looks as il the author was satisfied so long §& his eye saw F a 
double even though his tongue could not sav it. 

For double r compare the following sentence from Mint JT KAudi- 
numa, c, a.d. IfiOO, quoted in Urdu, April, 1928* p, 168, rmh Qur an fca 
eformea dch mktm& nahi cakhe, these all Bee t he husk of the Qur'an, 
but do not taste the marrow. 


Iranian Studies 

By H, VV. Bailey 


I. Suflfkutim 

T V the JJoJbnai* Yail, n, 49, there » an interesting list of geographical 
I. names. The readings of two MSS. of the Pahfavi Text as well as 
the Pacand version {unhappily P^Miid far inferior to that of the 
T/eiroJte vr«f) are available, the Pahlavi ill the facsimile of k -0 
(fol. J35 recto, 1. 4 et acq.) published by tlie Umwnd j of Copenlia^n, 
1931 and the edition of Uastur Nbsherwan Kaikohad Adnrbad, 
m Pahloi Zand i VSk&rmm f«W, 1899, a copy of aMS.dated S54 a.v., 
.md ,h<- Hnod in Anti., /tarW r«<». V- *»«* TruosktwtiH of 
a 40 have b™. attempted by W«t. SEE., r. p M. by U»«« 
Noahcrwan in his edition, and also by Mark wart in Caixasim, vi, l f ->4, 
and in A Catalogs o/fte &***& Capital* of EroMr. p. 69, an 
edition of the Sahfihn i Bran. But « finality in the translation of 
Pahlavi texts is hard to attain, yet another attempt m here offered. 
The text is ns follows 


Pahlavi 

X v uftlfih ti t pdtax^dfi nr A» mlu 
hamhkan raset tegon Xym 
Turk * Hr far «t T ubit 
rryiin Kofdur uC 

irulk id KupuUk tit 
SufSik Ht HfmnStftk «t 
*Kariuir XyOn Sprt Xyon 
pat Bran d&atl i »«'* 
fwtn y&ah [ yh ] bavtvd fra man 
ut haul'd- i avfi&n pit 


Paiawl 

.. be v A nrry 

fij bandage rmtS avp cun Mayan 
Turk *azarat, ufi* 

Ci«7 *Kcmiri* u 
Sfuti h . T , p 

^nrmem H<nf &ft « 5piS Ifak/n*i 

, . . , . sohar 

p&hMka wfblfwmy ftfrid. 


gitlBn rafSnk Mbor&. 

C^uk and Kaptdik are written with final -j* for ^ a mistake 
doubtless due to scribes, who confuse -yk, <A S thp 

changed pronunciation -I for all three. Jarbret is here spelt m 

place Of the usual The names rail for more consideration. 

1 rive first a translation. " Kingdom and Sovereignty will pass to 
slaves who are not Iranians, surh us the KhyOn, Turk, Hefral, and 
Tibetans, who are among the mouittum-dwelkre, and the Chinese and 
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Kabulis and Sogdiang and Byzantines and Red Khyun and White 
Khyfim They will become Kings in my countTies of Enin, Their 
commandments and desires will prevail in the world/" 

]. This name is familiar in Pahlavi and Avestan texts, 

It would appear to be a name of an enemy of the Iranian people in 
Avefltao times, transferred later to the Huns owing to similarity of 
sound, as Tur was adapted to Turk in PuhlavL Herrfeld has read 
010N0 on coins {Mem. Arrh r Surrey of India, Nb. 38 H p. 19), and to 
the Romans they were known as Chiomtae ; both forms arc apparently 
due to n Persian sour™ {cf, ihirkwart. Vber d&$ Foflbfuro drr 
hmmnztir p r 70). In the present passage three divisions of this 
people seem to be recognised, the Xy&n with the Turks* the 
Karmlr Xj&n t and the White Afyom 

& Karmlr The Pahlavi text has I^Oti 1 w hich ha* 

been read Kmmk-m^t 11 having red garments M by Xyberg, MO., xxiib 
350, anti Kunni<r> ^ra^t by Markwart, lot. tit. But apart from the 
somewhat unusual position for an epithet, the Byzantines knew of 
Turks from the Altai and Oxiis regions whom they called K*pfii 
and Epfi^xiovts (Tomuschek, Pauly^Wisnowa, s H v + Chionitaeb For 
this second form Murkwurt suggested < K iL£*oyan% see 
H ZKM if jtii, 157, and Kraniaht, p. 51, note. This surely justifies 
us in recognizing in the Pahlavi a simple confusion of ^ 

and qe, which in fact occurs not infrequently. The PazanJ has 
then the correct reading Kunnrra (Jt here written Af/yiifl 1 Red 

Iluns . On the White Huns, cf. the passage ol Procopius quoted by 
Chrintenseiv, Zt rhjne dn roi Kutrddh I el fa cmnmtni into mnzdakif*'. p. 8. 

3, Ilrftwr* The name of the I Jcpht halites is known under various 
forms, which are given by Markwart, Emvtekr, p. 58 et seq * and 
Fated*rife Saefatu, p, 257 t note; Gr. 'Afl&Xu; Syr- 

flll d (in a Persian phrase) -i?o m ^j^u\ fh/tafua 
Arm. Hep! of, 1 Hulk ; Arab, 7 p[, Tjjs'u* j Chin- Ffrfti 

(yep-foS), The reading here proposer J, Hfflar^ is an attempt to 
interpret 1 “aid. The Pazand here has ^im- t which implies 

a variant rending, l lie original Psihh was perhaps * (certainly 

in other places spw h sometimes misspelt tfy) to lx« read Hlftm 

1 in plrne of J t}f ^ Q fBd ^ 
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in acconl with the Persian phrase in the Syriac hfir. This require* 
the assumption that the name of the Hephtbalitee was early corrupted 
in Pahlavi, and was no longer recognized by the Pazandiat. So m 
DkM., 438' w % pa* bam ion 1 an Sydn x^arr i vhVt andar Sflam ofiam 

vi&takifc pat ntStij/S» him put mud raft at *ih'ftar 

In the Greater Bundahi&ii a new form is introduced with -a-. 
Firdausi has 'The short vowel in the second syllabic is assured 

for the Sasonian period by Greek, Syriac, and Arabic transcriptions, 
hence influence from later Persian is probable m GrBd„ 215 

Mftmn (in GrBd., 215* 

4* 2*uWr* This word written not known! to me else* 

where in Pahlavi. But in Arabic writers the Tubbat arc associated 
with Satol and Turk, as by Tabari, ii. " »r, year 85 = 704 : 

■iljd'j «#* Ya'qubi. Tarlkh, ii, «ta in the 

attack on Kali 1 whose reinforcements were from the East, 

iL-j tM 1 JUl -^ & £ 

ft, jt-jUi-j jJ; 

^ c3 >j=»j y $’ M * ^ 

Mas‘udi T Kitdh al-Tmthih 1±, 7 seq., speaks of settled and nomad 
Tubbat f whom he c-alls Turkish : - 

jU- jl ^ Jtt a- ltM -'jV =) W ^ 

There is therefore nothing improbable In the appear*** of Tubit 
^ lcrc? lu company of Turks. 

5 . C%on andaroi kofdar “ who are among the mountain-dweller* 
[For L-egrm and i 6%*n with relatival function, see BSOS., XL, 72, and 
GrRfl 233^ 23&* r 225*" 1 -] Kdfdar is found (da* as the title oi the 
Uls of Armifl, see’ Herr.feR AML ,4.83. Here the Kfihktan beyond 
Samarkand is probably intended. 

. , lnj ^ < -Aimiw ■ «y of aciimT. l’« «*- "IWj w “ ft " cu -‘ lu,[rtr! 1 
ef Av f) —« M i" <md J\. 21P. j* «*•**** ‘ how ihc Irfty 

b^KfkTi? t quit* tbe lowly * 
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6. Cfnlk, The Chinese are said to have sent ambassadors to the 
Court of Khusrau Arwftarvin, Tabaft, j, 899: 

Jj * 0 * ^ b>^* 14^ <■!>. j-J 

l*j'' _Jaj jt iJjiJi ^v« 

Catalan “Chin*" is fa ml liar in Paldavi, In GfBi,, 11 Hi* 4 sen j. 
Avestan scti'nu- is interpreted hv this word : an i pc it Sen deh hid i 
('enastan. Aim. denaxtdn, £etik\ ientjubtf “ Eqjpcror of China’'. 

HAG., -ill. It is described in the Pazainl and Farsi-Persian 
Zamasp-Numak fed. iltxli. p. 76 Pazand ; ed, West, Avestan . . 
Studies, p, 104, Pnrsi-Persian). From these two texts, Ixith to son!*' 
extent corrupt, it is possible to restore the Pahlavj somewhat as 

follows:— 

,§■ 

nt C&MUt&n ,s fikrViS i ntiurg rat t znrr ms tnuAk ms gohr (vus a a 6i& 
ondor btirrml. fot *dd i «t9e<4uiO ik“ fiman bank vEniin estat 
btivend hut jWM/ftd, ka tmrend tint wind hand. 

And China has large cities, much gold, much musk, many jewels, 
and many other things. Since their heart has not keen perception of 
causes, they worship Buddha (or * idols ’). When they die they are 
dtuvand (that is, they suffer the fate of the wicked), 

China is also introduced into other prophecies of the Bah man 
h ast (tmaslan, iii, 14, (ynyti, jjj, 17), Its situation is given in 

the passage quoted below, GrBd. f 198". In the old flogdian letters 
occurs ajmtn (Reichelt. Die tmt/hd. Hand*, des jffrd. Mux., ii. letter ii, 
18, 30). 

Concerning Sanskrit Chut. Muha-Chut, Arab, Sin, Mddtn j Pens. 
Mm » ; compare the article of Pd bet in Toumf Pao, vol. 13 (1912), 
p. 727 ft. 

i. Kapulik. ivipul or Kavul ^4 and Kdvulnsidn are 

often me ntioned in Phhlavi ImhAs. NfW Kabul is tin. 

8 . Sufihak. This word is the most interesting in the list. It 
happens that we are particularly well informed about the name of tins 
fwgdmns fmin the sixth century B.C, onwards. It has therefore ljeen 
often treated, although tins form with - 0 S- baa not l«en noticed 
hitherto. Tln> name appears in various dialect forms ns follows :—* 
1 . «srf, wyd : OPers. * u d 

a u tj* 0(1 

a d (Humadan tablet), 
blam. hi-itif da, H-uk-tui-he. 
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Bub, su-inj-du 

Greek Soy^ot (Herodotus). 

Avestan I’irf., i 1 . s*ty&6.ituj<itia* "dwelling id Siiyda" 
Yt., 1G 1 \ #§£&>;» (var. II. 
sufteffl). 

Orklton Turk, m-ytlnq. 

Pcttumd $oyd ItuWil. (= (irBtl., 8? 11 }. 

NPors. Ai- myd. 

Sogd. (Buddh.) vywSg'n’k (Reieheit, loc. cit., it, 
p, 70), “ Sogdhn. ,: 

(In the old letters) wyhyk, xtcySyk'mo. 

2, tfjSS. Pall, *tpe)JU- 1 

Arm. U n '//'^! = Sotdik'. 

3. uS, \1d: Syr, soS ?aoo. llarquort. Eraniakr, p. 88, n. 1, 

gadiiijttyc “ Sogdians ". 

Paid, (irBti, 87 14 s«S. 

WyHs QrBd., 87 M . 

Paz, siidi lien; in Bttfiumn J 'ait, it. 49, lor Paid. 


IndBd. ( — GB., 87 l "). 

4, wl; Paid, t&ikGrBd., 205". 

GrBL t SC"^KJ - IndBd. 

Cid., I 1 Paid. Comm. 

Chin. jSa-Ii.* 

Tib. Iw-IiJt. 

Possibly also Khiirnsthi inscription stititfa, KonOw, .Ida Orient., 
X. 74. 

The fcstabliitliinp of the reading of as xufi&ik Inis tin 

important consequence. It lioeomes possible to understand a much 


i For ttir vofced spirant- lmlir»l«l by $)£}. cl. As. 

ubmutrili. “ esposiirr " {MM.. 761rtf.}; 4>4 >l , iiosiile 

(IrRd.. 2M> 1 = fiin 1$ " **M* t ”s MsM.. 


810*. 

* For othrf Chine* 1 transcription.!', m* Slurmori. "A Study on Su-t'c gj if.J or 
SpgdiimA," Mna. itr*. Tfjy> Wnh£vj, 1028 , Xo, 2 . 
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misunderHtoocJ passage of the BundahiAn in GrBtL* I98 14 . Dfl. has- 
TD i This is Sup&iMn “ Sogduwm 

with $\ = v and ^9Q — jSS. The Pmad reading of the /WiW. 

indicates that the word was no longer understood, but 
mechanically transcribed. But with the reading Suft&aslan, the whole 
passage is dear: ZatnU i Sufi&twian pat nla iha£T*trka*tan <tvCenastdn 
pat kustai i dfsr err mjxi %lar ton “ the land of Sogdiana is on the way 
from Turkestan to China in the region far to the north 

Turning to GrBJ., 197 s , we have the passage of which this one is an 
amplification : AyreraO i Pa&mgan fxit zamtk <t> 

Gdpat $ah )fanetfd il Ayrerafl son of PaA&ng in the land of Sogdiana 
and him they call Gopat the King p \ Here both MSS t are corrupt. 


TD^ has and DIt. but happily the IndBd* 


reads in Avcstan letters, as before, s*Utim<tu. With this reading, 
HerzfckTs conjecture Aiulnrkan/ji^h i* AMI., ti, 59, can In 3 dispensed 
with. Following from this, it is now possible to discover the meaning 
of G&pat. AyrernB is the chief {rut) of Sogdiana. 11 in name is often 
cited. In the A vesta ( Vast, 13, 131, YrtM, 9 r 18}, Ayraerafta is brother 


of Franrasyam In Pahlavi the name is variously spelt: 
GrEtL. 2h^0 1 ® = IwIBtL, T9 4 (in Avcstan letters), aqrctml ; 


OrBd m , 197 1 = IfirfRd. (in A vest an letters), ayririB; DkM* r 437 11 
vtl ore transcriptions of the AveatflU name, He is here 


brother of Frasyap and ♦Kamvaap, IuJB'1. (in Avratnn letters! 
Knrsevnz, and is slain by [' nwystp, just as Ayraera&i is fSfO.Jttt/i- 
*' “hi in by violence " in the A vesta ( Yn.it, 9 l *}. In GrBtL, 1 U 7 fi . Ayrerufl 
receives the title GCjiut bull, evident I v because he is rat of Sogilinna. 
The word is variously spelt; D>1, purstht, 1 89 -^^< 0 . GrBt., 331 11 

('fBd,, 197 s lirthman Ya&t, ii, 1 


M'liolr yrat, l! - 51 RivSgat i Dumb Itormuitjuf, ii. 70 

■Lsj* and The spelling with ^ suggests a nutne 

foreign to Patluvi. If we remember that the ftboda of Ayreral? is in 
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Sogdiana, it is but natural to explain the word M'gnw-pafi- 1 “ Lord of 
(^va " This Qvm is the " Heart o! Sogdiuna 

It is twice mentioned in the Avesta, In I id., i, 4 . — 

fritlfM fjju >nia sOi&runitmin tahtitjm fTaBwriStm ajaiw yoAhuro 
Mazdd 

ifiii mh ifitti tfHySo.iwjgi MM. 

The Pal:!. Comm. read*; difibtf kai gimkdn ri<ta>stSkSn ham 
pahbm frte bfehinlt man k? Qhormasd /torn (A vesta n letters! g» T *- 
i Stitik-mantin, e daM i SuRk-maaiimh. 

The corresponding commentary of the (hBd 205 10 " ,S T has: dUJkar 
jxililom dal dait t Smk^haht Jto'l s&ik patii manentl hast bayddt 
i baySndai. (Here the assonance baa caused confusion with S&rak 
= Svria, as elsewhere.) 

The second passage is Yait, 10 1 *, most recently treated by Herzfeld, 
AMI., 2, 3 seq. In the vulgatn : irtourunt haroyum gaomta xitx&m 
X T 5iri&>m6(t. Gavn, survived us qai (= yifi) in the Arabic geographers 
and as Ho in Chinese (Hasfeld, loc, cit., p. 5, note I). When the word 
was uo longer clear AuA could be added, as if ' King of G5pat . In 
Dd. S‘J we find gdpat bum " land of the Lotd of Gi ‘. This tendency 
to pleonasm is well-known. An extreme case is GrBd., 231*. gar * 
Falaix'btgor tdf. Kai Yiitdsp iah is regular. Other eases are the 
nyo x hist vitdjjtak, Gr.Bd., i>25 10 , and i ieA, GrBd., 11“ 

Kails, Av. Kama UsQ$a, receives the addition of Kai, in the urea ter 
BcmdahiSn : Km KdS*. It is normal in the later Persian epic. 

This has all the appearance of old tradition misinterpreted bv 
later times. It becomes of importance, therefore, to learn what, is 
aaid about GOpatisAh. It would appear that GrBd.. 19" s , lias the 
oldest traits, as quoted above: AyrimO i Pa&iurjrm pat zumtk i 
Su$8astan api-i Gdpatidh x’SitSid. llorc popatiah is simply a title 
of Ayrerafl. But in GrBd.. 231’, GflpatSah is son of Ayrerefl: 
„t kai- AyrVmB GbpatMh -dt at hi FrdsySp Mmudiikr apdic ErSttalan 
malar gar i PotakjCdrgar hSf <vi>hlr kart sez ut viyaz apar btit. 

AyreraQ ha& Ya Jdn St/afi x vM a P^ an ngM ^ 1 r ' nital ^ n ~” spSlt 
ut gaud hat an m x tlh FrasySp pal dn aHk AyriraB liiat. 

AyrfraB pat an patdahn frazand trgan Gfipnt&ah zdt. "And from 
Ayieraff was bom Gflpatsah. And when Frasyap drove Matiu^ihr 
with the Iranians into the mountains of PatsA^argat, TU iii and want 
was left. Ayierafl besought Yaitlan for a boon. And be receiver! 


i Ch also the PfthL tranicTipticm of Av. jura- in patti- u gvk. 
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this favour that he delivered the army and company from this distress, 
Fmayap slew Ayrera & for this crime. To Ayrera# as a recompense 
lor this a son was hom who was Uoputiah. “ 

Here then the title has kn turned into the personal name of u 
son p as happened at^o with B3&m in the Shahnama, see Herafeld, 
AMI., 4 r 10& 

To this stage of the legend belongs the statement in DL 89, in 
which is given a list of the immortal chiefs (ra/): GopatMk ^ p o/dyTft apttr 
G&pfit bum (written £)J AS often) ham<v>lmand i <rt Erdnr"r>i 

pat bar i Ap i Datiga a pa r nikdx ddtBL gfit* (Aveston letter) HftSayps 
M-k paiik bavti spurt spumh i ha mist martdm* ** G5pati&hV vnte is 
over the land of the Gopak whose frontiers are the same as Krimvei 
on the bank of the River Diityi He watches over the ox HbBuypS* 
through which is achieved the perfect perfection of all mankind 
Here Gopatsali lias overshadowed Ayrerafl, but is still probably 
thought of as a MA In Pohh Rii\ DL 7 164, 0Qpat$ah is one of the 
fraskn rt htriSt (prew Infers of Fra&kart). 

Rut Gftpatsuh appears elsewhere us u monster, half man and half 
bull. This aspect of Gopat&ah has been much discussed, as by Junker. 
Bihlwthek Warburg, 1922, Urmia, BSQS. f v, 505, Herald. AMI.* 
i, 143, I37 r iv p 02, cf. Xyberg, Gtf/smr^w Gopet* 

A full description is given in Mfn&ke jfnif, 62 p 11, 

Guprfkdh pat Efrlm'ei andm ktfvar t ^mniras* at h&6 jxlb ** f ^ 
nem tan gdv at hv mm tan hafiapar mart am ttf hamedf pat dmgH-hnr 
m£imi ut teCfn i Yazddn ham-*' kauri r 1,1 GTipatsah is in Erunvci in 
the division of j^umr&fu And from foot and to the middle of the 
Ijody he is an ox, and from the middle of the body above lie is a man 
and he sits ever on the seashore and makes offering to Yazdan, 

Can any conclusions be drawn from the geography of this legend l 
Ayrera fl is in ftogdi&nn, as " Lord of Gava ", GOpat. OupatAili rules 
in the land of Gopat, which adjoins EranvesL In the later form of 
the legend GupatMh dwells in Ernnvei itself. If old traditions have 
survived here, Sujjdiana is represented as adjoining ErnnveA On 
other grounds, Maiqqart (in ErtsnMhr, p. 155) Andreas, and ilor^feld 
(AM[ if i p UW, note 2; ii, 4) have identified Av. AirganJtn Varjb with 
Chorasmin, If hamvlmand i m Eran rr: is trustworthy tradition, this 
wns probably also the view of earlv Commentators. The later view 
is expressed in GrBd rf 19S 1>14 , Erdwtft pat kustak i Aturp&aMn 
LranvUi is in the region of Adarbui jan. Geographical names are 
e xposed t o tra nsfe re nee. One of t he best example of such t ro nsfe reiiee 
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is given bv the name of the mountain I'pnri-satm, which, ns Horzfeld, 
AMI., i, 84, note I, has pointed out is found in the Babylonian version 
■ 5, B(i jf.i, jm. w.e.* i-w ( il!j ai** 0 probably in the Lianut- 
version, see Wei»b«h, Dk KaHmschrifira dvr Achaenwid™. P , U-) 
corresponding to OPers. Gonddm. In Pahk^kxts ^.s carUer 
meaning is tost, so that it was even connectsl with &*n.,cf. (»rm - • . 

Uf / Vat Bkijt an i Pars hat loin kdf i Apart*, GrBd > 80», 
hawk hoi Apdrsen ktk a pink kapha Oimurt itt&rust ati 

In any case a reminiscence of the situation of ErSnvei in the north- 

east is not impossible. 


2 . ant and <nn 

The meaning of Pahfcvi ant ,^ty “ noble, free " can be fully 
realized onlv by reference to the Iranian social system. It is the 
designation of a member of a ™ or “Great House which has 

in nmnv Puhlavi passages retained the full meaning of Princely 
House”, found in the OPers. inscriptions and the A vesta At. 
,7so puton, PahL viaptilr, rdspuhr {< *m*puW, MPT. mtpuhr and 
Hlta* ***&. (Vis u ttimln.TT") all express the .mportence 
of this relationship- The 5-zSto- is one born into each a family » ith ill 
its social privileges. In the A vesta the word » almady more general 
in the passage, Yai 1,6.127, hrmdta arJdv, s«m. lfut when Hutu a 
is called daBftm Hutao^m in Yait, 9, 26, it clearly describes her a* 
memher of a ffir. Similnrlv in Pahlavi, Sahrdar b'fdar ul azat 1 mu - 
and Mountain Chief and Noble ”, Dm* AsCnk. 43 ; Zamasp Namak 
(BS05„ vi, 36. § 15) Britan «t twzurfw. From "noble, 
to “ free " is an easv transition already found in Pahlavr, as ankAnk 
, Szat ii kart “ he freed the slave ". NPcrs. and is “ free, manu¬ 
mitted”, but dndagdn “ high-lmm men ", dard*. free cmv lent, 
noble In A vest an aiiita is one of the epithets applied to the 

in form of a maiden, /7«So X f Natk t 2, fb In Armenian ~U- both 
-free” and “noble”, IIAG., 91, and in Georgian ant, free , 

atatoba “liberty”- . . . 

The meaning of d-n «- is therefore quite certain m the technical 

meaning “to be born a member of a princely house, to Ire t»rn 

noble, free P V . j4 - 

It accordingly becomes possible to understand certain other Iranian 


> [f HerafcUl ha« correctly inter[irelcd the nom. pr. Dntiieh, A-Vf., iiu »«. tl "’ 
moaning m«> »lH» Mon* to lire uncompmindcd alta-. ^ 
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words. In the Datftftfin r Dr nil, 3fi. 17, azmlmr ipa tptrtak arv 
11 noble warriors ” on the side of the Amahraapands and Ohomiazd. 
Here we have the word which appears in Georgian, to translate 
q i np&TQty Murk vi T 21 1 sen utmada mfawrtUt mist*a da 
misCa dm uznawrta Gaffimd'a asimov imUifm toi? psywromp avrov 
Ksi roi^ koi rots tt/wtoi* rijs AiAtAcAccording to 

Brofiset, in his edition of VnxuM*s Geography p. 7. the aznattn are 
the fifth class H do race noble ordinaire ”. A corresponding word 
does not occur in Ciokcink s Armenian dict ionary and in the Armenian 
version of Mark vi,2l, rats itpurTGis is rendered by mecafMQOf. Pah lav i 
amatar is *azn 4 dbor. But azn appears in Armenian in the meaning 
of 4§ nation, people, generation ”, Here we probably have *5-sai- 
from Iranian (for the suffix cf. Av. sti-)< which with the suffix -w{»)- 
gives * 0 'i*tl-ra(n.)- p in Armenian az ttitt " noble, great, excellent , So 
again iwcth- in the sense of ** be noble ”. 

It can hardly be doubted in view of Pahlavi Szmwrund Arm. a 1 "tun 
that A vest an mi- as epithet of fmianti- ** children *\ and of nmwih- 
* l mind ” has this same meaning of ° noble ", Thus in the blessing 
YaM, 10, 3: Aktamfm m&uhis mtA sj»ntd fmm&Qffi da ha it t dsnpwt 1 
fmssaintlm “ The Good Powerful Fravartis givers of increase bestow 
noble progeny ", 

The Armenian azuiu is further useful in supplying the explanation 


of MPT. b'mtjv, Batemanrn Mam* St*> 554* v, 5 :— 
miw + ii h'myvn f vtj n*zynd fd^P 
tttundin Ixlmlmn otj mzend M&tAa 
“ Brilliant birds are there a porting happily/' 


The word b&mlv can be explained m *bfim-fD{fi-) from bdmi- 
“ shining ”, cf. Av. hlmanirn- in rdrfnh&i . , * hamtinivd and 
brilliant . . . garments The long -i- is further supported by the 
Sanskrit forms (Rgveda) Srtufmn-, ardtlmn^ With the same suffix we 
have Av. ainiva, YaM t ls> P 4G, where Vayusays ; ainim ftpma ahmi Lu 1 
am named aihim This can be explained m *a*i- (for the form, cf. 
Old Persian bdji- 11 tribute P J with -van from an- 11 breathe, blow , 
cf. Greet dixpo? 11 wind Sanskrit anihi- a ‘ wind ”. Similarly. 
Iran, dam- means both ** breathe " and M blow ”, NTers. damyan 
+l breathe M p Suka pfidamu “ winds ”, 


1 HatcTi translation in the Glomry to Die aw*t. llttwlwfi*- u*d $*&&*** 
IE*ai. hw not reached byOnd an rtyrnpilftgy, 
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Tbt* Pahlavi commentators translate fonaca rntma aixwwfm by 
fin t * (ihrafiiii) (Fwfral, II. 3 = ^picgpl. l-> I®)> 

Mdaw'iw/rawtotiB bv in Yaw, Vi. 5 Spi*»gri, 

61, 13), Tliis is ofititolfc (amufai), adjectival participle to *as»ttmi 
which appears in the nometi a mentis Ssmtar: DkiL.S 22 s , pamtrtar at 
font lor i driyitMn “ nourisher ami auatuiner of the poor . In /Jfii«4f/ow 
i DenTk, lfi ia , pit 1 i ftnmon flit ke pat SinWnh i ihtmlk ]an tun* 
mx tibiik *bartl " the flesh around the bone which for the sustenance 
of the vivifying soul is freshly-growing Hence dsni/uA is probably 
“sustained, brought up, nourished”. A1W. s.v. *Sw- should be 
altered accordingly. 


■t'f. Os-. i lifer.) fi'l" ttnh ", (tronj/ja : Lake **iv, 3&. «■*»* /J 

aap/cn (fol oi* Text*, 1*5, 1 13, p‘t i bt ' Hr 9*# 1 
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Nahhanah Tittka Mahgata, The River- bath in * 
Ceremony in Siam 1 

Bv H, G, Quarjtch Walks 

i CC0RD1N0 to Mntiu the aomsfcira#, or Hindu initiation rites, are 
A twelve in number, but by other early Indian writers the list is 
variously estimated as from ten to sixteen or even more. In the 
Siamese Brailniaiiica! kicks the number laid down is ten, and these 
rites are known ns " the ten auspicious ceremonies " (bit!in 
daiamaftgala), but there are in addition some ceremonies in con¬ 
nection with conception and birth which would bring the number 
up to sixteen or more. The latter remain in force, but of “ the ten 
auspicious ceremonies ” most are obsolete and the only ones that 
are still in general favour are the shaving of the first hair of the new¬ 
born, the giving of the first name to the child, and the tonsure ; while 
the ceremony which we are about to consider has been performed up 
to modern times, but for princes and princesses of the highest (£'«« Fa) 
rank only. With the exception of the tonsure, which was made the 
subject of a scholarly monograph bv the lute Colonel Gcrini * none 
of these ceremonies has ever Iwen seriously studied by European 
scholars. This is perhaps in the main due to the difficulty of obtaining 
information on account of their private or domestic nature and the 
fart that there is little mention of them in Siamese literature. Bur 
since the river-bathing ceremony of Cdu Fas, like their tonsure, is of 
n re mi-public and very spectacular nature, some interesting official 

records of it have been preserved. 

SaMamh Hiiho mahtftiiam (Pali, tilth'* = landing-place, mtkarnm 
— bathing, wahytiUt - auspicious) is the classic term applied to the 
river-bathing ceremony in Siam, bat the popular form of the ceremony 
was formerly known a? buUn mnUfftila la* dS tdn vay Mi ** miBpiciona 
rite of taking the child out to bathe at a river (or sea) landing and 
teaching him to swim ”, The name of the popular form of the ceremony 
is interesting as showing that in former times the ceremony retained 
its early function of marking a definite stage in the development of 
the child, an occasion on which it was taught to swim, and after which 

I Tin* ftyalcm of landiliTotion lewd in this aftielo is that d M. (J- C«di*. lor 
which wee S«mil itr # Imrription* Ju Siam, pt. i, p. 10. 

i Ck*}AkanS*imibFila r by Cntant-l G. K- Cmnl. Bangkok* I6&S, Oil pap 1 * - 3 

(h@ Author give™ ft li-ftt of JJ the ten aiuipiciou^ fwrmoiibi ”, 
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it would be regarded us more independent and capable of taking care 
of itself. This stage of initiation was immediately antecedent to tlicit 
marked by the tonsure, after which the initiate was regarded n* 
having definitely hidden farewell to childhood days. The importanci- 
of the river-bathing ceremony in the social life of a people like the 
Siamese, whoso welfare largely depended on their being amphibious 
at an early age. is evident. But like most of the other mmskflrn* 
probably oh a result of the influence of Buddhism, the popular ceremony 
lost its hold on the people and died out about a bund red years agfl- 
after which the ceremony m performed for Cun Fa princes ami 
princesses alone remained in favour. This royal ceremony Wil> 
performed in the ninth, eleventh, or thirteenth year of age* and is 
called simply tridhi hr* sr an “* the bathing ceremony It will lie seen 
from the account which follows, that the observance has lost its earh 
function and degenerated into a rather meaningless ceremonial bath 
and abhiseka f in analogy to many other royal ceremonies, 

J am not aware of the existence of any record of the manner m 
which the popular form of the ceremony was perforated, but there 
is material for a fairly detailed description of the river-bathing 
ccremon y of ( \i u Fas. The fol I owi n g uccou nt refers to the first occasion 
on which the hit smii was revived at Bangkok, after the destruction 
in ask ITfiT of the old capital. Ayudhya, and it became the model for 
all future my a] ceremonies of the kind. 1 

In the year a.D. 1012 the eldest non of King Hima II by a royal 
mother attained the age of nine years, and his father reflected that* 
whereas in the first reign royal tonsures had been performed in the 
style of those of Ayudhya. the rlvcr-bathing ceremony of Ore Fas 
had not yet been carried out. The older people who had this 
ceremony at Ayudhya foul nearly all died, and the knowledge of the 
way in which it. should be carried out w ould soon be lout. Accord ingly H 
at the coming of the fourth month (Fhiiiguna), Prince Can Fa Krann 
HI van Riduk&i Mantrl and Cali Bmhvfi Sridharmudhirfija were 
appointed superintendents of the arrangements for the river-bathing 
ceremony of the young prince. 

The preparations for the Jan $rah resembled those for the xokanfa 
[tonsure id Can F«r) except that instead nf a Knilnsa mountain being 
built within the Grand Palace enclosure p a four-sided spire-roofed 

1 My ^hicl mthoTiti in Bruh r«j ja km^r^nf IrwA T&jattit *ir 

*dh (tL*n*Ty ut ihr Srtintl K«i§n). jip. L44 So HD, by ILK-IL Prims? Lhiiiirfmy. who 
***** •™eont on l\w ttidlcmparary Uingkofc urmrtU by C*U Bmbyl I Hbw knives**, 
wftlk the ofltri&t irgiilntiGiiiH fr>r tin- cumins out of the ommapj- 
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shrine (wWapn) was erects! on a pontoon, similar to those used 
for Siamese floating houses. The pontoon was moored at the royal 
landing, and the which stood on the central Pf* of lt 

pontoon, was built of fiprood {v&mfara) covered wrth white doth, 
mul had carved doors at each of the four sides. Beneath the 
the pontoon was cot away to make a bathing pool, with a floor beneath 
the water-level made of a trellis of strong bamboo laths, protected on 
the outside bv the meshes of a net, while the inside of the fo»r *nd 
walls of the bathing pool was covered with cloth. Thus n safe art.hm 
bathing place was constructed, into which the river water was admitted 
but from which noxious aquatic animals were excluded. Uimmnf! 
round the edge of the bathing pool, at the water-level, was a foot¬ 
board on which people could stand, and to wind, access was obtained 
from the floor of the pontoon by means of three ladders, a mKc 
one on the north, a gilded one on the south, and a so-ea led crystal 
one on the eastern side, which was nearest to the lundiug-plnre. On 

the western edge of the pool, within the P 1 ™* 1 fl 8C 

two stages lor the murdhublnsfkn (anointment of the head), W 
three artificial pmwtw, of gold, red-gold, and silver respee lively, three 
lidi of similar materials, a pair of gilded coco-nuts, and a pair Ol 
sil vered ones, were also placed at hand. l Wdy the art .heal P«™ 
and fish were meant to represent the wonderful aqnanc fauna o 
Auotatta lake in the Himalayan fairyland, while rt may Iw presumed, 
on the analogy of the bundle of coco nuts earned on royal I arg - 
lieu of life belts, that the gilded and silvered coco nuts used m tins 
ceremony were intended to be used ns floats by the young priuc-e. 

The rnandopet was surrounded by three concentric rows of rqj-w 
fences, decorated with gold, red-gold, and silver umbrellas «***£ ■ 
V, the four comers of the the Brahmans ptoml tub es to 

support the chunk-shell water, and the consecrate,! water coded 
Jl fern! “sharp or powerful water", for sacrificing for victory. 
During the ceremonv. soldiers armed with lances, the handles of 
which were wrapped in gold, stood within the middle ence, ten men 
to each of the three exposed sides. Between the middle and on e 
fences stood soldiers armed with iron swords, fifteen to each of th 
three sides. Outside the outer fence there were soldiers arm m 1 

ftrdcir tn exclude influence*. 
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swords, sixteen to each of the three sides, while in the water near to 
ihe raft there were soldiers similarly armed, to the number of sixteen 
cm each of the three sides. On the north side of the pontoon, outside 
the fences, stood soldiers armed with Hint-locks. Throne-barges were 
moored alongside the landing, while monkey barren, gartida barges, 
guard boats, and war barges with figure-heads representing various 
animals, the paddlers wearing red hat-si and coats, oast anchor m a 
circle to the number of thirty-nine boats. There were boats with 
crocodile figure-heads, and bouts easting nets in order to catch any 
malignant beasts which might enter the protected circle, and endanger 
the safety of the young prince during the ceremony. Inside the 
(kund Palace enclosure, u pavilion was erected for the Brahmanic 
rites and a hallowed circle (hrahditi mamtfala} was prepared in the 
Tusitu Maha Pnisiida (throne hall) for the recitation of auspicious 
stanzas by the Buddhist monks, Protective threads (my mnmn&} of 
unspun cotton were passed round each of the places at which rites 
were to be performed in order to preserve them from evil influences^ 
as in the mkdnta ceremony. 

f hi Friday, the fourth day of the waxing of the fourth month, the 
young prince was attired in white iri the Bni&kla JJaksinu section of the 
Royal Residence, whence, in the afternoon, he proceeded in state 
accompanied hy a procession mmi lar to that of aokdnfa^ 1 by a circuitous 
route partly outside the palace wall, to the Tuaita Maha Prilsadu, 
where the king, who had gone there by a more direct route, was 
waiting to assist him from liis palanquin. The palace ladies Ic<I hi til 
by the hand and invited him to have his feet washed by the pages 
in a silver basin. When this had been done he entered the throne 
hall, sat down within the hallowed circle, urn[ listened to the rerita- 
tbn of paritta suitm (protective stomas). Afterwards the king 
entered and lit candles of worship, repeated the $Uq precepts, and 
remained to listen to the ptiridn recitations until they were finished* 
The jMlnre holies then 1 p<1 the prince to the mounting stairs, nod the 
km;' assisted him to mount his palanquin, after which he returned 
with the procession to the Koval -Residence. Xirutturlv, on the 


1 hf firucennicm j. beadix! tty military unit*, behind whiell iwireb rrv;:<“- 

** * n, ‘ P fr| ii^ of dr^Ktl in tin’ ctwUim-p* i*f vAriniiHi 

™ j dtnnw** of victor,'. U™W„» ottering } *M H,o or P U>vin« 

(lAwl , t ,„ n Eon5ce lhe 

prtwt * tf* 1 ^ kf umbrril., oar| Un. end [he 

!tl ■J Ji ** * d*m* o( the bte iiml Hraluip, heaven*, 

«-,d* of honour carrying the prince, a „ ( , ^ [efclillg mpMWod ^ 
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following two evenings, tins prince went in state to listen to the 
Buddhist recitations, but this is to be regarded merely as the prepara¬ 
tion which is the prelude to roost important royal ceremonies. 

On Monday, the seventh of the waxing, in the morning, fifteen 
monks went to recite auspicious stanzas at the bathing place. When 
the prince arrived in state, the king assisted him from his palanquin, 
and the palace ladies led him to the landing where he removed his 
shoes and ornaments. As the auspicious time drew near, the king led 
the prince by the hand from the landing to the ‘ raft of scented water 
Then Prince Bklaksa .MantrT took the young prince by the hand mid, 
following the king, they went to the mandapa. The king sat upon u 
chair within the rajacat fences, and the prince sat on a cushion near 
the chair. The BrahMahu Haja Grii (High Priest of ftva) floated the 
gold, red-gold, and silver prawns and fish, and the two pairs of gilded 
arid silvered cooo-nuts in the bathing pool; mid the io«i (astrologer) 
made an oblation to the water at the auspicious time of 7.18 a m. 
Officiate beat the Gong of Victory, sounded the conches and other 
musical instruments, and fired siguul guns in the bows of the barges, 
all at the same t ime. The king carried the young prince to the * crystal 
ladder " and Prince Can Fa Kram Khun l&iraiiuriiksa received him 
in his arms and carried him down to the bathing pool. He let him 
seize the coco-nuts and bathe in the river water in the pool. Then 
lie brought hint up and placed him on the anointment scat, where the 
young prince was sprinkled by the king with water from a dextrose 
chunk. The Sa&ghuraja sprinkled him with water which had been 
consecrated by means of the recitation of Buddhist utaMraf, the 
senior members of the royal family sprinkled him with water from 
sacred lotus gourds, and lastly, the Brahmans offered chunk-water 
and ns* Urn/, When this bathing in scented waters was finished 
uud the voung prince had changed Ins wet rolics and was dressed in 
Indian style, lie was accompanied by Prince Bidnksa Mantri to the 
landing, wtiere the procession was already drawn up, and the members 
of which had now donned red garments. The king having assisted 
the prince to mount his palanquin, the procession returned in state 
to tiie Koval Residence via the circuitous route outside the walls, 
hut the king proceeded to the Tusita Malta PrBsSdn and made offerings 
to the monks who hail officiated. Later, tlie prince, having removed 
his Indian dress and attired himself as usual, went by the short inner 
route to the Tusita Mote Prasada and made offerings to the monks, 
afterwards returning by the same way. 
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Meanwhile*, in the Cakrahart ibimSn sent ion of the Royal Residence 
officials bad set up three pti-tnt of gold. silver, and crystal respectively, 
bearing offerings of food 1 : and in front of these they had placed the 
young prince’s throne. In the afternoon, the young Cdu f<K dressy! 
in the attire of a prince of the highest rank, went in state procession 
to the Cakrakirtibiman, where the king received him and escorted 
him to the golden throne prepared for him. He was now ftbutU to 
relinquish the personal name that had been given him at the naming 
ceremony a month after birth. At the auspicious time of 2.36 P 111 
the ceremonial instruments were sounded, and a golden plate (sniwnw 
pgtti) was presented to the prince, on which were inseriljcd his new 
style and title, us follows : Can Fa Mankut Sammutidcvavaiisa Bans* 
Israksittriya K hatiya Uajakumiirn. Then the taper-waving rite 
(Wan limtt j was performed by the Brahmans, for the benefit of the 
prince. This rite, which is a form of pradaktinfl intended to ward "ll 
evil influences, is frequently performed in Siamese ceremonies. The 
Brahmans and others pass from hand to hand lighted tapers, three of 
which are tixed in a lenticular holder, around the person or thing it 
desired to honour, fanning the smoke towards that (person or thing- 
Thc finul rite of the fun trail, as of the sokanta, was the xatubhoj. or 
fca«t T in which the young prince partook of a small quantity of coco* 
nut milk mixed with fowl from the ptii-srh, as nourishment for the 
kfimii, or spirit of the child. This rite was repeated twice again, on 
the eighth and ninth days of the waxing, being thus performed thrice 
in all. 

It should Ik* remarked that it was more usual and proper in Siam 
to change the names and titles of [persons of the royal family after 
they hud undergone the tonsure, for not only does that ceremony 
symbolize a more complete break with childhood, but there is also 
the classical Indian precedent of the god Khandhnkumara. whose 
name was changed to Malm Vighnesn after tonsure. 

* Tli>' fn;4ri, ef wtiicbrrer millerM, connwt* of flii|perimp«wd «« 

[f«jn> of (Iftrtjwing ttimoruioh no thui thi> uholt- W an stuipicim* to[>criii;t *pproimnti'. 
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Preface 

MA»Al SOUND lies nt the southeast end of the island called 
X Guadalcanal in the Salomon Islands. There is no native 
mime for the Sound as 4 whole, and it received its present name owini* 
to the fact that the island which lies at the eastern entrance to the 
Sound is called Ma ran, i «e L 1 *1 and, fh her i slam Is i n the Sou nd are turnip 3 
Feura, SinamaimkiifSiiianiailuha), Tnwsuhi. Marapn. The last-named 
island, Mara pa [Midapa), is the u home of the dead for the people* 
of the South-East Solomons. The local native mime for the hill district* 
above the Sound is Kcru, The name which wan given both to the 
Sounds and to the coastal districts of the main hind near, by the first 
white visitors in modern days, Bishops G. A. Schsyn and .1. C, 
Pattern, b Gera, which is the name used of the Sound hy the people 
of San Crifi&ovmL The people of the Sound are immigrants from 
Ytairokui, YVabbL Wairoha* and Uhu On the west coast of Rig Mhlu, 
and their language is closely allied to that of Qrohn t Little Mab, 
ancl Areare, the language spoken at Wuirokai, etc, ft is probable 
that the first migration from Mala to the Sound settled at Jfaniu, the 
island at the eastern entrance. There is a ghost called Hun ni nima 
connected with Martin Islnud. who is said to have led the migration, 
W :i r and fighting are sail I to have been the reasons which ted to the 
migration. The present Mala people were already occupying the inland* 
in the Sound at the time of the visit of the Spanish explorers in 1568,, 
,IS ^ shown by tile fact that they acted as guide* and took the Spaniard* 
to the neighbourhood of Wuirokai and Waisbi. 

Bbbop G. A, Schiyn fins* visited the Sound in I858 t with San 
Crbtovn] men Us guides* There was regular intertroiiTsc lietwceu the 
I^oplc^ of the Sound and those of the north-west cud of San Crbtoval, 
imd Kekco* the wife of Stephen Tarosniara, the San Cristoval man who 
was killed in 1871 with Rbbnp Patteson, came from Petini Inland in 
tin hounds Bialmp [ uttestm obtained men from several of the islands 
m the Bound, and took them to Kohimninui, Auckland, New Zealand, 

w , ****** tb ™’ Pomi h Y name, died. In 1857 the Rbhop slept 

Mhore at Peiira bland, 

At Kohimaraina Bishop Patteso* compiled and printed 
grammatical notes of the language of Marati Sound* with a abort 
catcchiam, a translationof the ApOrtW Creed and of thi Lord s Prayer, 
and a hat of words. I do not know whether any copy of this is extant, 
SLt . vmi ^ r GabeleutR published some of the material in Die 
mefonemchen Spmtktn, Leipzig, 1£T3, The influence of San Cristoval 
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words anti grammar is plainly to be f«n in Bishop Patteson's material, 
Titrouniam probably served as bis interpreter, and it is owing to him 
that inter alia “ Kauraha " has Wen used ns the equivalent of “God " 
in the translation of the Creed, Kauraha has been shown by Dr, C. E. 
Fox to be a female snake ghost belonging to Santa Ana Island off 
San Cristoval, The local people of Mnrau Sound were ignorant of 
Knurnha when I questioned them, and said that Kauraha was a 
** school ghost " whom Porasi had told them of during the divination 
of Ilia ghost. 

As an instance of the way in which mistakes are made in first 
translations, even by an experienced scholar like Bishop Patteson, 
one may quote the won! lobegumaUti, used in the Creed as a translation 
of “ suffered ”, I was puuded by the word till I split it into two parts, 
Ubtg* makti “ tny hotly is ill ". Evidently t he Bishop gave an 
instance of “ suffer ” by saying “ my bcarly is ill", and was furnished 
with a literal rendering of this, which then passed into the Creed, 

I have been able to verify most of the words which appear in 
von dcr Gabelentz, but have failed to find any proof of the use of 
Hi as an article, as stated by him. The use of ni as an article in Arr»i, 
San Cristoval, is probably the reason for its insertion in the grammar 
of Marau Sound. 

The present vocabulary was compiled from wonla collected during 
my stay at Binamairuka Island, MaX&u Sound, in October and 
November. 19*27, during the course of my work ns Research Fellow 
for the University of Melbourne. From the materials available I have 
also compiled a grammar of the language, BuSetm of the School of 
Oriental Studies, Tendon Institution, \ol. V, Part 11, 19*29. 

Vocabulary of the Language ot* Marau Sound 

A 

There is an interchange of a and o in certain words: junto, 
poim, big. 

a i, personal article used with all proper names both male and female : 
a Mouria ; used to denote specific relatives; a waa turn, 
father, a trite , mother; used with are. thing: a are. So-and-so; 
ifeint a are, So-and-so and those with him ; a huka, buch-Rttd- 
sueh a woman; a jtororn. Such-and-such a man; « mareho, 
So-nrid-so ; seen in atri, who. 8. <t, 
a 2, noun ending : hatam, sea-coast; riuriua mam, epidemic of 
sickness ; rorotoa, darkness. 8. a. 


m 
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« 3, personal pronoun 3 sing. ; suffixed to verbs and prep, as ol>j 

S. 0. 

4 4, passive ending ; luipoftra. broken, tikikia. 

‘a 3, article : "a iiiero tune itutu neetta, that is my boy ; *a tm, what 
(thing) ? ‘u are turn neena, that is mine; 'a keu, a cockle ; 
‘a too tutka horoia a'i, what shall I kill it with l no 1. 

‘a 0, adjectival suffix : porapora'n, black, dark blue ; matoM, earth?. 
S, M. 

M 7, possessive stem: Mi u, etc. S. M. 

’a 8, suffix to possessive : ‘oht‘a, etc, S. M. 

'a 9, prefix funning participles : ‘a pm. 8. 'ft. 
l a'a 1, exclamation of assent. 

V« 2, article, used as plural of ’n 5 : 'a rt are imim netrw, those thing? 
are mine. 

oapo v.i., to be sacred, holy, to lie tabu, Luo mba, 
mra v.i., to Lite, 
aami v.t, 8, aia. 

‘an (An) q., foot, leg : tare ‘at, to begin, 8, W. 
nfui v.i., tu incise. 

aAaji v.t. S. ahti. 
tthaa v.i., to be bitter. 8. ohm, 
tilif v.i., to How, of current or tide. 

tihesi v.t., to earn- along in flood, 8. «Ae. 

« hi, a womans waist dress of fibre. 
aku 1, v.i,, to wrap up. 
flAuiii v.t,, 8. dAu, 

nhu 2, v.i,, to be complete : anont e «Aw,a full ten. 

oAtwri v.t,, to make a complete round of; r tihiaia hattm t it has 
gone all round the country. 

tthiita - (Au) n., oil: ohnlarm too no are, everything, 8. Oho, 
oi 1 : at rao, exclam., oh then ! «i mo i'a *o horn m, so it is you who 
have come ! hat 5. 

Mi 2,negat ive, no, not; used with e. it, there is : *o iria e Mi, did you 
think it wasn't so ? MaluM ‘ai. 

dt 3, ft tree ; tuiko t tohua- no Mt. 1 ant for chopping a tree ; itwnoffM 
Mi, tip of tree ; ta'o 'erenct Mi, top of tree. 8, Mi. 

Mi, ri 4, person, thing : Mi ntaa, what person ? are wm no ‘ei iwo* 
this one and that. >!aluu ‘ai, 

d‘* 3, adverb, prep,, therein, thereat, thereby, thereof, thereon, 
therewith ; him pupil e‘i, used for stone-boiling ; ‘att roai rota 
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d A i 'aw taa, bow do you name it ? 4 au tan weni e i, fon have 
done right therein ; i him Wi. on top of it; Umi hori e*i, to 
buy therewith ; fcuwi '«m ii % for the eating of it; *inho S‘i, 
to blow on, of wind. 8, dm ; Lau ««i, 
d'i 6, trans. stiff, to verb, partic,: ha'arato&i \ panic i. 

iTini trams, soft, to verb : sited" tm. 8. 41. 

*rti‘ora v.i., to be missing, not found. '&* 2. Witra. 
oAa pose. pi. 1, ours, for us; used also as obj, of intransitive 

verb. 

'akaikura poss. dual 1 ; wed of things to eat, *afe*» ’fltoliroro. 
'akfiorit, 'ahaoru'a poss. pi. 1. ours; used of things to eat . 

<ikam (few) P-. the ghost of ordinary people, soul. Ai ono. 8, <*kah, 
ahauri v.i., to be possessed of, S. akaun. 
abcake v.i. t to be dry. oteife. 

di-u poss. sing. I, mine, for me, for me to eat; used also as oh], of 
intransitive verb; c ham ta'a dkn t he shot aiul wounded me 
badlv; tei ui *ete, my right hand; totohn ‘dt-ii, of mv own 

accord. 


‘3ku‘a, mine, of things to eat. 

afofi, ua ^Skd'Oj but. iised of many things. 8. '&ku. 

‘ama'arua poss. dual 2, yours. 

anid'i v.t., to carry on the shoulder. ‘ 

*W 9 Mmt poss. pi. 1, excl., ours ; used also as obj. of intransitive verb, 
us, S. ‘aiMrai. 

‘ama'auru poss pi. 2, yours. 

(iHiasi 1, v,fc., to pity, to be sorry for. 8. atwwi. 

dinan 2, v.i., to eat a relish with vegetable food. S. amaii. 

'arnru, ‘oanru'o poss, pi. I. excl., ours, for os. 

‘ame'erv, 'ame'ema poss, pi, 1, excl., ours. 

'«H+i port?, pron. pi. 1. excl., we, us. U. ami. 
amin * v.i., to be startled. 8. dsire'i. 

■ amiu poss. pi. 2, vours; used also as obj. of intransitive verb, you. 
-own poss. sing. 2, yours, for you; used also as obj, of intransitive 
verb, you. 

Wi poss. sing. 2, yours, of many things to eat. 

| , poss. sing. 3, bis, hers, it*, for him, etc. : ka, ut am. bis right 
band; wen* ‘am a Sod, Gods Son; used also as ob]. of 
intransitive verb : to k o 'ana, to o^n it, to bit it, 

L am 2t P^Pm about it, concerning: trn i ecu x aw, it docan t matter. 
'ana 1. 
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■ono 3, prep-, at, bv, about : ‘ami* to'i *am ham, to work at a 

garden; 'ana toetasna horo'a, at some time; ‘an mat rata 
&‘i 'ana laa, you call its name after what i bow do you name 
it ? *flwi on wreno, at that dump of bamboos, ‘ana I. 

‘<tna 4, conjunctive, if. when. S. an<i. 

L am 6: tatuphnrn ‘am*, the tenth. 8. am. 

*3ni 1, in order to, for the purpose of: ‘ani ta'i 'am ham, to work 
at a hana garden; dai hart e‘i, to buy with ; ‘mi tii, hand 
for throwing, right hand, S, thii, 

'ani 2, of : rua mans 'ani him, two men of them. 8. o«i‘, 

‘out 3, v.t., to eat: ‘ani Annoroo, to eat food ; burnt 'ani 9% for its 
eating. Lau 'ani. 

‘ani +, pron. 3 sing., it: An to'o t 'ani, hits it. 'ana 1, 
a wo, garden ground. 

ano'a adj., dirty, covered with earth, S. ono, 

<tomi v.t., to expose a body for burial: atxai lukori. I*. we. 
o/*i 1. side, part : af/a mat. this side ; <t)*i mauri, the weather side of 
the island ; apa pro. the right side ; i ajxt hi aii m iron, that 
part of the sea over there. 8. ojw. 
npa 2, leaf of tree : Apai siri tom mka, a ghost at Mampa, 8. a pa. 
aja 3, v.i,, to crouch. 

apata'im v.t., to lie in wait for. 8. aaptra. 
apai niu , 10,000 coconuts. 8. id. 

dpi (lu) n.. beside, alongside. In the house of : hmia Anti * epina, to 
buy a wife for him ; i dpi. S, dpi, 

'apu (Aw) n., blood. 

'apura adj., bloody, 8. ‘Spa. 

'apun partic,, returned ; v.i., to return, pao, 

‘apttro v.i., partic,, ns ‘aptta. S. 'apula. 
ttmlut n„ a chief; v.i., to be a chief, 
amhana v,u. T kingdom. S. aloha. 

'amhu partic.. come apart., of axe-head, etc. S. ‘ahiuju. 
amhaa v.i., to talk in a parable. 

aruhttfita v.n., a patalmlic saying, S, alahuii. 
ara 1 , v.L, to answer. 
a fit mi v.t, 8. ala. 

'am 2 : 'Si ‘ara, to be missing. 8. tala, 
arahi, a coleus, 8, axtika, 

: * amlawi, in the middle. 

are, arson 1 , n., thing: are. inau, my thing; used of person*. with 
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or without a personal article : tire na. a are* pH>nnd-so P who do 
you mean ? fiwtu cun^s, ft thing ; nm wwn* ®re P two things * 
ere mWt\ only things; may be replaced by *tfi 4 ; «re moo 
fWl this and that, 

are 2, v.tL, to cra.ll upon T to summon to one's aid : ore hi &na r to pray, 
to invoke a ghost, S* fl/tf. 

Jmtrc, the name of a people ocoupykg the south end of Big Mob 
from whence the Marmi Sound people came, are L 
an : ari **wro Y to hear; art pttiimi, to forget, 
arim (hi) iu t ear. S, aluipe. 
ami v F t., to awake. XI. tdlisi. 
arite, a sea journey. S, Mide. 
aro f taro, Lou nb. 

orW i r v,i. t to become, to turn into : nio urn pfl'ewa, he turned into a 
shark. U. afri* 

am, arm 2 t pern, pron, dual 2 7 you two p used as subject. 

<*r<mw t armrume v.i.. to think, to meditate upon, aru 1, S. dlutae. 
‘ort/a, black magic, B. sSm'e. 
asi 1, sea : «tti r-*i. at sea. 8. flW. 
asi (jh<) 2, brother, sister, ortho-cousin. S. flat. 
asi 3, v.t., to throw down, to throw away : wi ari, to throw down, 
a tabu, a leaf thrown at the root of u tree. S. fltri. 
adv., very, used of a superlative : unrifo ao'o ati'a, long ago. 

S. asi’e, 

‘asiht' v.i., onomntop,, to sneeze. B. ‘mhe. 

asisi v.i., to be lost, to wander, 

axii, amurn 1, v.i., to shake, to quake, to be moved. 

(tsiteisu n., earthquake. 

(tsi/i v.t. S, d,w. 

tun 2, v.i., to make a thing, to build a canoe. 

aslivti v.t. B. ddu. 
ojrwAe, rat. S. ftsuhe, 

ata I, n., specific numeral, ten: alai mu, ten coconuts, b. tula. 

'ata 2. poss. pi 3, their : nho ‘ala. their words; used also as obj. of 
intransitive verb, them, S. odo. 

'ataikum, see ‘afon'*tira. 

atom vj. r to be odd in number, to be over ten : awm kai atara maa, 
haply more than ten. S. daadala. 

‘olatua poss. pi. 3, theirs. 

'aiaum poss. pi. 3, theirs, of limited number of people. 

von. v*. part 4. G3 
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ate different, another: ate mani iri d d i ro'u, another way ol saying 
it, S. eta, one. 
atetile v,L, to be dry, uittifo. 

'ato v.L, to be difficult, scarce, Lau 

fiimraft, broad day : fmi mi atowaa, broad day to-day, 10 a.m- 
2 p;m. S. ai&irtift, 

au 1, bamboo : pc an, bamboo water-carrier. S. tta. 
k au 2, pers. p ton. pi. 2 f you ; used as subject: ‘on tau sieni e*i r you 
have done right in that. 

'aunt pers. pron. pi. 2, us ; sufl. to verbs and prep, as oby p or used 
as sub]., we. 

a*.ra, aircuum v.i. T to roar, to \mzZ : rime ko aicaaira i crimka , 
mosquitoes buzz in our ears. 
atcai v.t +p to draw in the breath, 

a trust v, t. t to affect a person, of ghostly action : hau ni &Msi w 
the rock at the ghost's landing-place at Mara pa. S. aw* 
atma v.L, to be convalescent alter an attack of malaria, to be in good 

health. S. awaa r 

<nmm 1. v;L T to cry out, to yelL S„ atrara. 

awara 2, n. s ten., used of a full ten, not used in counting a series ^ 
atmm mam nia r twelve. S. mrala. 


E 

r 1, pens, pron, sing, 3, he, she T it; follows the noun as a second subject, 
or is used by itself as subject; used with a collective noun ; 
tani e makata, the daylight lightened, it is daylight; e dani 
m*o t it ia daylight.; e maU komn i ami r it is not in our country; 
nhi e pila Y hati raona ijio&j, tho yam has sprouted, plant it in 
the ground \ follows neia l he : tu\ia *■ roaia, he knows it. S- f- 
e 2, used before tiurucmls ; c rm. two ; r hitei, how ninny l S. 
m c 3, particle expressing purpose : hw 7 me V traitra T lefc us two go 
for a walk. U. + c* 

s ei 1, a person, a thing : *ei mai AaSni^ is no one with you ? Vri ulna, 
what person ? w hat one ? "a Vt T the person ; tM*i rm *ei Y 
taa'i otu H ei + two or three things ; ham Vi e una f some things 
are like that; ore two m Vi noo„ this and thatj ‘ei iwmt r many 
things; L ei mi e uriha'inia n$i t this one is like that. k d* j l. 

2 K negative, no, not, ‘ a! 2. 

«*im tr. fluff, to verb. S J ini, 
ei oro, see Warn. 
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£di demonst., this; pai eni, this day, to-day; te t fe*) 

am, here, net, 

eno. «kk)w v,i„ to lie down, S- fWO - 
« exclam, of assent, yes! FI. «>. 

‘ere, ‘ert'erc (wo, >n} n., tip; 'eret w 77 i, the top of a tree ; to‘o \remi, 
its tip; Were «< Mara, the tip of Mala, south cape. S. 'fie, 
WW v.i., to he round, of moon at full. S, ’ere. 
gru pers. pron. pi. 1 inch, we. of limited number; used as sub]. by 
itself, or follows ieru. 

ertta pers. pron. dual 1 axel., ns two ; sufl. to verbs and prep. «s obj. 
eta numeral, one ; used in a series. 
ftanti a., first, fa 3, faa'i. 

erm, e« WW «, eiw, 1, v.i., to walk about: »o*o me *«**«*. l 

am going for a walk, lontm. 

‘chw, V«u» % v.i., to be tall, long, te\ca. 

H 

In certain words A is heard only indistinctly; i hiru, i hitrn- T 
vtahmi. 

ha 1, ending of verbal uonn : roe, raeha ; nw»r«, momO*; <««*». 

8 , te. 

ha-{hi) *2, n., to, for; hate, to me, for me; btkrnru, to ns; w>ro 
hate, listen to me ; mane i sii bite, my elder brother. 
hn‘a causative prefix, used with vert>s or nouns. 8. te a. 
ha aemhi v.t. r to lay down, to cause to recline, eno. 
haahi prep,, about, concerning, round about; *dv. t around. 
8. haahi. 

ha'ahuta v.t.. to generate, hula, 
haa'i v.t., to call, to name. S. sua'i. 
ha'akarahini v.t., to cause to come near, ternhitu 
te'amae v.t., to pound in a mortar. www. 
ha l n»mkata v.t., to make light, to enlighten, notate. 

Aa'owwisi v.t., to laugh at, »m#i. 
te am™ v.t., to cause to hear. ww>- 

te'tute v.i., to make an offering to an ancestral ghost after returning 
from overseas. U. A tt'aoho, 
hn'apxo v.t., to restore, pao. 
te'aratn v.i., to expose to the sun’s rav a, to dry. 

}ta'araioa‘i v.t. rata. 

ha'asU ni v.t., to make good, to rectify, skrti. 
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Jviuxiko v.t., to finish, etifo, 

M'ctfai vX, to appear; used with poss. ViAu. etc, : Ai‘ona f A?i*ata'i 
"flno, a. ghost appeared to him, 
ha*ala m ini v.t., to show, S. ha ata'i. 
ha'iitumm v.t . f to enable, to confer spiritual power on, tan ora. 
Aa'ttidta v,i if to drop crumbs when eating, feM k 
ha'atota v.t., to bury a corpse at sea, toto. 
ha'awuri v,t.. to teach, to instruct, usuri. 
haha v.t,, to carry a person on one's back* S. MM. 

A ahi, haihahi v.t., to cook in an oven ; j hahi pno. to roast a pig- 
h&hina v + n, f roasting. S, MM. 

hah® (Aril) n. r on. above; used with be. i: i hahom, above it. 

hahoi v.t, i hom a Mh?Ui na pom y two days ago, S. hah®, 
hahun?'(hi) n,. brother, sister, 

ftahmem n.: rm mai hahunsna, two brothers, two sisters, 

Mil ! r numeral, lout: c hat\ pani fan, the fourth day. 

Mina n M fourth, S_ Imi 

Mi 2, v.t.. to weed, S, hdi , to scratch the ground. 

Afli U T v.L t to rise, of moon. 

Mi 1, reflexive prefix to verbs: hairiu. B. M r, 

hni 5, exclamation ; hai una 3 that's the way ! thus ] at 1. 

hai ti + for hnu i: ini mma 3 in the house. 

Mi, Mi 7, article, a : hai fcro'a, a day ; Mi rain, a spell of sunshine ; 

raa h rf U poni , rm hai rala f two days. 8. Mi. 

MH 8, a man's sister: Mi hai mu, my sister. 

ha'i 9, suffix to verb: uriAo'i, B. ha'i 

ha'ini l r trans, stiff, to verb: k&hyroMini, 

ha 6 ini 2, prep., with : ha s ini% with thee. B, peHni. 

hai&rc v.i. T to be quick ; exdam,, quick 1 hurry ! 

haima, to spoil. 

hairaka v.b, to expose a body for burial, mica 
hairtu adv. : rm hairin, to walk about, riu. 
fowoe v.i., to question : hfum e 'ohi T to question about, 

Mitre v.i. f to be whole-skinned : mu bailee. te f e. 
haka M ship. S + Mia. 

Mna 1 ± prep. t for t expresses purpose: Mm tmi, what for f why ? 
hana "oka i (a T for you to do it * ham hauhina, for cooking* 
ha- 2. 

hana 2, to it: jiom mho mai ham i huaa T I came down to the ground, 
ha- % 
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hum 3. a yam with ft prickly vine. S. Anna. 

ham, banahttm 4, v.i,, to eat; e tom ta a ‘oiu, it eats bad for me. 
h‘txtiftui v.n., vegetable food: 'a hi Jutitaraa, to eat food ; te 
hunt mai, one meal. Mota ffatut ; Lam fanga. 
fiiiiK. Aattefton? v.i., to climb, to jump, ol Ironito. S. ham, 
hani. pron., for them, pi of things only; hitt m« hani tapaiso, to 
make copra for tobacco. An- 2. 

kimm, land, island, people: Annuo i ate, such-and-such a place; 
ttiinmi t<y*o, the mainland; ikira Annuo, the people S e imra 
Annua, o crowd of people; uar» hrtntta, all the islands. 8. 
hfinuc, 

kanuhanua U.* peopIo r 

haoru ad]., new, clean; raamu kora, young man, unmarried man. 
U. koala, 

ham, hafotm n., fruit, a growing coconut, the fruit of barringtoma 
ecitdis ; v.i.. to sprout, of coconut. 
hare, hut: lo‘a i hire, to be in separation., of women, jrW. 

Aanm, yam, crop, grass, a year (late use), 8 . fvilm. 
ham adv., consequent upon, thereupon I precedes verb: e ha to iriti, 
thereupon he said ; >*oio haru simouka ka'tt. when I have had 
a smoke; gently; ‘oAo Aaro ma, go gently, taro, S ./taro, 
futru 1. n„ some : haru t *ei e ana, some tilings are like that, S, Mlu. 
hunt 2 : ran i Aarw. ten thousand, of coconuts, mu. S. ha} it, 
host v.t,, to plant. 
hnsim v.n. S. hftsi. 

httla : sturi hata, forty, of dogs' teeth, twi. 8, hata. 
haters- (o) prep., alongside, beside. 
hula ft v.i., to coast along. 

Juitamt v.n., roast. 8. halate. 
funt 1, rock : hau ni atettsi. S. Mv, 

ha it 2, adv., of direction, down, north ; Aai (An« f) ni'irto, in the house. 
hott. 8. Aou, 

ha'tt 3, pamlanus, pamlanus mat, 8. h>T‘u, 

htu ha it {><«) n., the shell beads which serve as money, S, AduAdu. 
Aowthm, n pudding made of pounded taro or huna with coconut cream 
added. U. Aawswn. 

Ae‘o v.i., to defecate, 

fe?'asi v.t.. to dirt upon, 
he tiUi'itti v.t., to pass in the ftrees. S. Ar‘a. 
he' ft a adv., alone, entirely : iiuu StOfO Ae'efti, Cf. Lau fahi'ete. 
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hhto v.i., to silly, fooliaK peo r 
hti n., place of : ihei t where ? Mota iw. 

Aens, a gpurd, linae bov r lame for eating, S. hena + 
htoheo (iia) m, cmttlc-fiflh bona, sepia. 
hervhera v.i TF to be weak, 

Ai trans. sufi, to verb ; S. At. 

AtiWtitt v.t., to feel, to perceive. B. hiingc'im. 

Juh'- (n/i) n., of. from among : hiktmiu. of you. B, kite, 
him interrogative, ia that so t 
Ai^ci-sfi (tu) n., flesh. S Amem. 

Ai'olo. Ai'oro vJ. T to be hungry. 
hi'olm v+u.j hunger, B. Ai j oJo. 

Ai 4 ona. the ghost of an important person : fura wi Af L onn, the ghost 
track at H&r&pa, <j£wo. U. A* Oiln. 

Airri^ hirtihiru I r \\l u to revolve, to be tangled, tfiihirit/iirUr 
S. hint, 

him 2, up, on top; used with loc, i: / him ; m in i h ini, put it on top, 
Auru 2. 


hita 1, interrog. ndv., how many t used with e 2 ; e hitti ? 
Lau jfta. 

fiit't, hilnfuta 2. v.i., to hit: roiimit e htfa, it t hundered. S. kite. 

Mu numeral, seven : pout kiu, seven days hence, 
hhina n.. seventh. 8, Mu. 


Arrfte ini v.t., to move in a circle about; kutri hints'ini. to encircle. 

S. Ainte'i, 

AoW v.t., to worship: htmi h?<ma, to worship ghosts. 8. ho‘ati. 
hoe v.t.. to call: rm tnai hat. grandparent and grandchild, the two 
who bear the same name. U. toe. 
hohnrn v.L, to barter. S. hdvhata. 
haix v.i., to be tom, 8 . hoi/t. to burst , 

hito, a bundle, u faggot: h r iko i ran, a bundle of sago palm 
leaves. 


hdi, hfitihdi v.t., to Imv. S. Aoft. 

horn : rmteno v.i., to disturb by chattering. 

Ao«/m v.t. T to be against. S. hamti ; Po l.fom. 
homt 1, a turtle. 8. han't, 

Aowir 2, v.i,, to he full. 

honuraa v.n., a feast. 8, hum, 
ham 1, v.i., to kill. 
bvrtn v.t. 8. Koto. 
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hj*Q 2* v.i., to be across, cross-wise ; Vu horo f a cross. 8. holo. 
ho?o 3 : see vinJutrfihoto. 

bort/a 1, ad], used as noun, a day; fom l a hahom m the day 
before yesterday. S. Aofo, 

hnrtffi 2, occasion, time ; used as multiplicative : fan'* b$ra i ti, once; 

run A/j/o'a, twice. A'Wo 1. 
hate v.L. to paddle, 
hotena v r n. S. holt. 

hou 1 t v.i., to be famous, renowned : Hon i Mompa f name of a hi'ona. 

hoimm Y.n.p a feast, 8. Ami; Pol. high chiefs 
Arm 9 P adv. o! direction, north, fom 2. 3. Amf. 

Ao ji 3, v.i., to bring, to take, 

AtmAnti, a stage, a platform, S. hmthau, bier, 

i 1, amin used as plural : Jiun at hstii to p hua tit nwwe wu r baa fit 
foika m, women, men, ships, 

for a 2 P wife, lady : Hu'a torn i hau ni awn si ; hu'n ima. my wife. 

hu'ahu'a vj. T to be wife to. htika. S* fore, 
fotm. ground, earth ; i Auaa, on the ground; nati sifoj mm buna i 
huaa r I descended to the ground, 
hwsa* a crocodile. 3, huasa, 

htika t woman p wife : a huka, sueh-nntbsuek a woman, fora 2. 
hum v.i.. to anchor a canoe. 5. hum , 

Jmm: Uifoim, t&ijmni, to hide, Lau fom-fini] S. miimynib 
hum (A-icJ n. p relatives-at-law, 

hutuma n.: rnd mai hunom, mother-in-law and daughter-in-law, 
etc. S. fomgfw*. 

Aurd, humfoum 1 F v.i., to arrive, to reach. 8. Aide. 

Aura 2, moon, month. Mota Mila. 

Auji, bedplate. U. Aufi, 
hum, hurnhuru l p v.i., to run. 8. bum, 
bum 2 t up, on top; used with loc. i; i buns, on top. him 2. 
bilkh hutohuta vj rf to be bom : mane hula i «ii r elder brother; hula 
i bom of the same parents. 
hutafoifam v.n., a generation of men. S. hate, 

Aeui 1 1 v.i.p to fall down. Motft tfws. 
font % a treCp barringtonia, 8. huu m 

hm 3p real, permanent : tv ohm, to be real; Him ni num f Founder 
of the house. 8. huu. 

hu'it 4 h v.i*, to cough: ku'u potpoe* to have a racking cough; n. h 
cough. 8, Aii’ti. 
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I 

t l f locative, at : i Marau . Maiau Sound. S. L 

i 2 t genitive, of : Au/o i hm A i t bora of the same parents ; mane i tti, 
eldest son; pern * «i« t a thousand coconuts ; -iln t taia, line 
of putty: wart i a coconut. m\ S. t. 
t S p expresses purpose: ham *oko i ta. for you to do it; *oAa i ioht® 
m 'oip 1 mu going to chop a tree; ieru faumhtfi eru i raaia i l o r 
we want to know you. 8. i r 
i 4 t prefix to pronouns - inm 7 etc. 8.». 
i 5, trans, suff. to verbs : Wo, Aoroi. S. i, 

t G, suffix used of place or position added to nouns : i mami, under¬ 
neath ; i ma$omi t m amongst; i ram f by the side of, 
i 7, prefix forming nouns : kau to hook ; iJbcni, a crook. S. i. 
i t fc i*i S p plural suffix, used of things only : nr* morn H i\ ordinary things ; 
are i‘Vt wi net, these are yours ; ore iVi'i flei p these ore your*; 
na tm'i . what things ? hi 4. S. 

*i 9 t suffixed to poss.p used of many things to eat: are "aku'i^ things 
for me to cat, l i 8. 
to [hi) 1, n., womb, B. t*. 

% fish : m Va, a fish. 8. i*e. 
i apt- [ku] n., in the house of, beside, 
i'ami pron. pi. l p excl., we> us, ours, IT, far hi. 
i'amu pron. pi. 2, you, yours, U. t'amte* 
i amiam t in the middle. 
iarua pron. dual 2 T you, yours. 
iaum pron. pi. 2 t you, yours, 
lent pron. dual 1> exc|, + we, our, 
imsa pron. dual 2 f excl, you two, yours. 
i haha, on top, above, haho. 

ihei adv.j where, whence : ‘o iJte ihei, where have you come from 1 
U, ife 

tki 3 tapa cloth. F3, (id. 
i Aura, above, on the top of T hunt. 
a bird, the land kingfisher. 

no exclamation of doubt or ignorance, I can’t say I don’t know. 

u, a*. 

ikau il, a crook, Jbu, 

lAurti pron. dual 3, inel, we two, ours, ihtra. 
ike, adv. of motion, from, out of, U. fei. 
iha proo. pi. I inch* we, ours. D. iha. 
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ikira pron. pL 3, they 5 theirs; used as plural article, of people only: 
ikifit cl «re T So-JUid-so and those with him } ikim hanites^ the 
people i Him Sa'a t the Sara people, l. - ikira. 
ikiraoru pron. pi. 3, they; theirs. 

ikom pron. pi 1, inch, ours ■ used of limited number. 
ihtm pron. dual 1* inch, we two, ours, ikam. 
tlu v.t,| to sup : ihi piina, to sup vegetable soup. U r tin. 
i man*- n. s underneath, under, in the shadow of. 

i marui r under them p of things, mam. 
i umtom- (A») n, x amongst, 

i Huitomii amongst therm in the middle of 3 of things. nwiforo. 
itHQ v r t'. T to deceive. 
imolia v r n. 3 deceit, 

imuti pere. pron. sing. 3, he s his. I, inge'ia. 
iMiHuU' v.i.p to be an orphan. S. inewKie. 
iwnita interrogative, when f Manila. 
inau prop, sing. 1, I, mine. U. irtffu. 

im 1, yj*. to have a pitted sore under the foot: *oeku ka im; ii«, a 
pitted sore under the foot. 8, wkf. 
rite (sa) 2, n. r seed* kernel, U* 
r til 1, transitive suffix to verb : Mflomatm* S. iwi, 

'im t ini ini 2* v.t,, to pinch with the fingers, to pluck leaves: ini 
ran, to pluck leaves for cooking. 8, *ini. 
inoni, man, a man. 8, iflOnL 
Co pers. pron. sing. 2, thou, thy. S. i*oe s 
wm. a canoe. 8. ioJa. 
iptmi v,j rT to be black, blue. /xml. 
i rooi s i raoni, inside them, of things, ran. 
j>e T u polished stone adze, a steel asc, S. tfe. 
ire tuna vj*, to make lire with a fire-plough. 

ire sunaa v,n, + fire-making with a fire-plough. 8, ih. 
iri v.t. r to say s to think, to assume iria e fl l i T did you think it 
wasn't so ? ate mini iri a i wo% a different way of saying it. 
tro, iroim l f v.t*, to look for, to search, 
irohi v,t. p to search for. S. m, 

iro 2* a mangrove oyster. The r of iro is heard almost as d. 
S. iiJo. 

?ru 3 wind ; v.i P , to LlvW, of the wind. 8. iru. 
i tihani, outside. 8. i sihant i, 

11 sit* (hi) n„ following, after, aleng, i 1. 
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im v.i rr to count* to enumerate. 
iswmi v*t, 

v.n JT numeration, S. idu r The ordinary decimal numeration 
13 nw t oru, hi i h mtna, olio, hiu r tram. sitm. feiik thuru. 
A system invented by a Mfcrau hi omi is ns follows: efaa‘t, 
ruis’i, toruS, wakai, refrain, too** tari, ro pui, lari mni, nti 
jMWi t lumast, 

imt tab v.i. n to be numerous, heyoml count tat*, 
i npum, the waist T in the middle of, vpu. 

iscent} nil; generally follows the noun or pronoun, but mav precede ; 
c iwera kintut, a crowd of people ; fmnua tea i*rsru t ruauv people . 

K 

fell, pronoun pi, I, inch, our; su£ to nouns find to certain 
prepositions. 

hl 2 ' verbal Particle, used of indefinite time ; not used With „<t : % 
pets pron, I and 3 pent. sing. 7 in taforia rmtraki lira si Mia, 
it will wait till evening and then they will cook it; him JEw ma, 
let eis two ga ! knh U. Vi T 
kac v.i. ? to deceive, to He, 
b&efi v,t, l l.fcuc. 

kat l - verbal P a rtide, used nf a definite future : man* k a i mas, men 
will die. Jan 2. S. tei. 
iai 2, place : fen eui, here, kei ; lei, 

ktu, katkai (K) 3 n , hand, arm, fingers: hii eui „i f the throwing hand, 
right hand. 

****** m P e f lRtive ' ver - v: *«*«<' w> r O t too much ! an exclamation of 
wonder, 

ka baht, wild, swamp, taro. 
ivi^Yiru, a well of water. £?. htkalu, 
kalfi v.t., to husk coconuts. 

the sheath of the coconut flower. S. tatnu 
kamti v.i., to eat the betel-mixture. 

*T** ; U ; ni e “tin" of the betel-mixture. 

hmi mmtf. 

kaokao, a half-shell of the coconut. S, biahm. 
kapi, tongs made of bamboo, 

tap* *... to g™,p rtl. to to»p. s. ,,M, told «h,.to «m 

mm pron. dual l. incl, t we two, ours. II |yj rf i 
W * mi v.t., to he near; mlv.. near. S. karnini. 
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karat adv.. nearly ; precedes verb: nan karat mat . I nearly died 
S. kamL 

hiraini v.t. f to be near; adv.. near, 

hare (ifctt) n, r son, daughter* cliiJd ; tmne, male. keni, female, are added 
to distinguish mx. 8, kale, 
fcari, harikari v/L t to go room!, to encircle, S, MI l 
kari atmra, a shell-money of ten strings each a fathom long. 8. 
kali awafa. 

kafi hints*mi v,t. s to encircle. 

karu v.i.j, to grasp with the hand : Axiri; pfltfi, to take a bow to shoot, 

s. x&™, 

jbni fJ.nimt h r.L, to meditate, uriiitw. 
fattum, the coconut-crab, Birgas fair a. S. 

Xrj.cm exclamation, wait a bit! one minute !. 
kasu vi. r to be rotten. S, kBtu* 

kan l, v.t* f to grasp with a hook or tentacle. livurf- S. kau. 

Jta’ti fli.lv., denotes a preterite, follows verb : make.' the speech 

less abrupt, S. feS'm 

kn adj., tittle ; precedes noun : he mera (rmmale), a little child ; adv lf 
o little : e ke ium% the rain is lifting a little s ata ka mintfi, 
it ia mining a little. 

ke f eke% l T v.i +t to bite : e kfefofe 'nm% it bit you, 

JtrV % a bivalve, the shell used for making money discs, Lan ke 
fxi \ f woman: In to 4 «, poor lady 1 hi Im i nau, my sister; a hiaa, 
the woman, BUokand-BtiJch a woman, trite, S, hi. 
kei 2, place : Ixi eni f here, hi. tei. 

keni woman, wife ; used with nouns to denote gender. S. keni. 

A ‘.em, the hill district at the south end of Guadalcanal. 8. Kda. 

Xx% a mud cockle, edible. 

kid pens, pron. pi. 1» wo, us. nikin. 8, kie. 

MM, bat* 1 English '"cap T , 
kfikii (ka) n,* arm, 8. jfciWip finger. 

H m pron. pi 3, they, theirs ; used as plural article with persons 
only: hint Sa*a r the S**& people; bakm kira mliti mani 5 
white men's boxes; used to form passive, U. him. 
kimatei interrog. pron, pi. 3, who 1 
kkmom pron, pl_ 3 P they, theirs ; used of limited number. 
kifQtW pers. pron, dual 3 t them. 

kirn (no) n +> hole ; v.t. to make a hole for : iiViw *w\ to plant taro 
m a hole. S. frlfu. 
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Ao verbal particle of inf Infinite time ; used only vritli personal pronouns 
no, ‘o: «ofo, s ofco ; «oA»i, ‘okoi. 3. to. 

Aw 1 : tmamau Aw, intestinal worm. U. Aw. 

Aoe 2 : fm ; i hoe, to make fun. to joke. U. W 
km to, a tree, CahpAjfUwm inophyllum. [*au. koilo. 
hofoi, a sore, an ulcer, 
hokfio, old mam, Lau ko‘o. 

kahom 1, the coenobite emb : poln Aofc.ro, crack the AoJforo, a bird, 
curlew, S. ftakolo. 


kokom 2, v.i., to be deep. 

kokowha ini v.t., to sink, to cover up deep. S. kolsoro. 

lr>t» 1, a variant of Ay?rr< t we, ns. otir : noko /mro siinoaku ka'n holu 
si roa. 8. kola, 
kola (Aw) 2, n„ back. S. kola. 

*"*“■ vil1 ^''- S. homo, family; Uu fom«iomu«, 
koni v.t., to collect, to gather, to adopt a child : koala >nem, to mind 
a child : ‘oni fa™, to dwell together. S, Loni. 
io'o. grandparent, grandchild, boko'o. Lft« io'o ; Mot a torn 
hmL utters. S. ora, 

kore t koreiore v.i., to sweep with a broom ; n .. A broom. U. lore, 
kort 1, v.]. s to he lazy; hm raratnea, very lazy. 

A'.rj > v.t., to scrape: Aon jimi, to scrape and eat a coconut. 

S. 4 m. 

kotobm v.t., to be ignorant of, U. Aokjbfo. 
kora 1, pron. pi. 1, inch, we, us, our. lolu. 
kora 3, v.t., to heap up. 

kortta v.n.. a crowd : kon M ni inoni. S. koru. 
font v.i., to drink, 

kouhi v.t. Lau t? iroit . 

h “ ,k, " >fn v.i., to be short in stature. S, koukoah 

b™ ^ u.i™. 

kvt, kitku,. a dog, Lau kni 

knwi 1 blunt, of axe. 3. komv. 

k,t " lt V ’ 1 ;* 5° P * W J : *«"*>■ tekem‘ini, to hit with the hand and 
knock down. 3. htmv. 

kura 1, v.t., to heal hv magic, 3 hire 

*•*“•,*? !■ ■»'*->. », bn, «, to 

us go l fr'ire, 

hint, a canoe decorated with cone-slicll. 

Aifru'n adj„ heavy, enceinte. Lnu ifutua. 
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In certain words / and r arc used interchangeably and the people 
know no difference in the two sound* in these particular words and Use 
them indifferently, 
foe l t v.i., to go. rria, S, /at 1 , 

foe. me 2. v.t., to make an oration: Jneri team, to make a speech. 
Itteli v.t.: tadi mm*. B. fodi 

lai. mi plural article, preceded noun ; used with the nouns inmi, 
man. font* woman, mane* male, nkww, child : hil msrn Y children. 
F3. h i; 3, diet. 

fo}e T T&r* v.t*, to singe with coconut leaf, to roast: Jafe poo, to roast, 
to sacrifice pi es. S. nire. 

folm, morning, 7-9 a. in. ' jrafetti laliti. this morning- 
fojte tape (A-w) n. y liody, 8. stipe 

kipi v.i,, to change into, to become incarnate in : r tepi 'ana pa*tm$, 
he turned into a shark. S, la pi. 
foru T rani, a tree, the casnarina. S. ftafo , 

?u#u s m$u n, t smoke of Lire ; v.i hp to smoke. B. w&u. 
laJa, climbing fern, 3. earn. 

kito, mto w sun ■ laPj rch'a. Into tamm, strong sunlight. 
folo'a. rattia ndj, r used as il. day : hai mlo*a, a day, 
fot&a i v.t., to dry in the sun. 8, mto. 
latf, mu I, leaf : 'ini lau, to pluck edible leaves, 8. ran. 

fohuta-(m) n.: fokulmm out us u. the leaves of forest trees, mfoda. 
fan 2, v,fc. + to wrest. 8, Mu I, 

foumhi. raumhi n., evening : i foumhi, in the evening ; puteni laumhi, 
this evening. S. sftuteki. 

teha v.i,, to speak l kho {hi) il, speech, word. reho. 

1§ ¥ genitive ; hai li -poni, a day. ml B. if, 
lithuni v T fc^ to hide ; to be hidden, raihuni. 
ite v.i., to sce r to look. 

lioha- (no) n.. appearance. 

Hohi v.t, ± to look at. 3. lin* 
ii'wi n. ■ li'oa ni mae, a war ghost, B. Ifon. 

Idb v.t., to gather up ; v.i., to be gathered together S- Mko, 
loosi v.t,. to await, to expect. U, lowm 
fojw, deep water inside a lagoon. 8. fopo, 
teto v.i rt to bathe. 

teiohi v.t P „ to bathe, to wash oncseK* 8. fob*, 
lui v*t., to forbid, to grudge, U. ini. 


w ( G. IVfiNli— 


m 2 

luka 1 P v.L. to open tie oven when the food is cooked. 
hd*j, rukit 2, v,L, to leave. 

iuhtsi v.t., to leave behind ; nomi btku*i r to expose a dead body* 
Lau luin. 


M 


hwi 1* prefix of reciprocity, used with rus* two : run mihuwa t two 
brothers. S* w+m~ct, 

fiia 2, adjectival prefix : nuihorob>m. S r via. 
moa (iu) U. eye, face. S, »im* 

Mwtrt 2 S n, h one. a, piece ; tised with geai|; + i, 11 /; j/ja/i hi fri/ti/Jui, one 
eating of tile betelinixture ; a landing-place; 

moani are, two things; nmai the rib of the coconut- 
leaf: Rttoai mde r a reed ; mmi tupitta, a piece of tobacco. 
mm 1. 

anuke. 8. tnimcz* 

rwtfi vJ +J to be dried in the smoke, of cuiiarium almonds: nori 
mm . 5 + maa. 


wi n 5, V.i, to he extinct, gone out, of lire or torch. 8. mrm'o. 
maahat odv., merely, for no reason. S. mimakute, 
tiwfiiwri 1, 'vorm : ihwimhi toe, intestinal worm, S. m\caamwtM> 
tim ama a (fcw) 3, n., father : a tivt'aimt'a, father, uaed of a specific 
person , used as voc, of parent or child. S. nmitvi'a. 
mmm I, prep., from : paim rnaankt. bigger than it. S, mmaai. 
twianut prep., with, and. 

mtianitawa, a landing- place, tttim, S. maoUifttca. 

mnuru, moan* proa, dual 2, your; suffixed to nouns and prepositions. 

nra (Mi v.t,, to be nil willing to do : nati tna‘ati rtm. I don't want to go; 

|«U( aft?*, I don't want to cat them. 

ini v.t. 

: «wi »winm t two brothers, two sisters, 

brother and Bister. on 2. 

imutn pron. p|. 3 f your; suffixed to nouns and prepositions, 
mo* 1, v.i., to die. 


macma v.o., sickness. 

mu. it i- (&«) n„ death feast: 'oniVt tmclana a are, to cat So-and-so's 
death feast, nine J. 

owe 2, war: tan mac, to make war. &. W| 

3f M "' I “ b ^° n ' >Me noo > that vou. voc S. wmc. 

nM4a v , *t to be sacred, holy. TJ. mam. 
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iwiero v.L r to bo ripe, ol S, maefo. 

nuihvroh&r® ?J +h to appear from 1 1 me to time, to visit, to appeal. 
Aoro 2. a moAoro. 

nmhmi v.b, to be broken : pat v.t.. to break. 

ttvai ], &d\\, hither* here : rm tmi t come here, 8. mfij, 
mm 2. negative, no, not. used with verbs, 
nmi 3, vdn, to ebb, of tide ; IV, the ebb, S + wwi, 
tnai £, prefix of reciprocity, ma 1. 
mafia 1, the unit above ten : a want mam run, twelve, 
friowa 2 P dehortative, clou t. 
manatit (ht) n., thought, mind, intent Inn. 
tnonaiai vJ. p to know. 

mafia taim v.t, . to think, to have senae, to be taught* maUii 1, 8. 
mroutfaini. 

inane 1. male ; added to nouns to denote sex: mans a *t* h elder son ; 
mane i pwri', younger son; man? i tom, second son, of three ; 
ro Pi*ar^ T rua mane, excl&uv of surprise or wonder. S, mrane. 
mane 2, ad v*, lest; nvii reesia man™ ka wa l imQ mane mmi mane kim 
mae siko, no rciun was found who could deliver men from death. 
8. imrane. 

mani I, article, a : mani are, a thing ; ran mani are, two things ; 
maiii team, a won!, a saying; mani rehrm e uri% bis words 
were to this effect ; ate mani m d*i raX another way of saying 
it* IT. tmni. 

mam 2 ; traiti mani, white man ; English words. 
hi# no, mmmana v*b t to breathe: tmm jw, to gasp. 
mam (fot) u rr breath. 8. mango. 

inamjra v.i.. to be clear, free from impurity : vui mflwra< fresh water* 
8. mtmota. 

manor?, a fish, the large garfish. S. mteawAe. 
mam* 1 7 birth 8. mamt, 
numu 2, v.L, to float. 8 , manu . 

mao 1, VhL, no, negative : mao, e wuio nerna, no, it's not so, 
mao, mmmiao 2 P v.L, to dance. 8, man. 
mara f T v r i.. to he ashamed. S. nuua. 
mara 2 t adv. r as* like, as if, just as. 8, mahi. 

Mam 3, Mata Island ; Mam Mam paina. 8, Mwala* 

mama- (k*i ) n., alone, self: imu mamaku * I by myself. 8. mama*, 
moreta, sweat* S. mothra*#. 
marahu-, malafot- (Arw) n.* friend, namesake. 



m 


W. c. IVEN’S— 


tmrafnina n.: rva mat tmrahimti, grandparent and grandchild, 
***** and fern being added to dirtingtijah sex. 8. tmlftht, 

mam clvmai v -'- t® attempt, to try, to tempt ; mam ohonaina v.n, 
S. ohongai r 

Mamjxt. the island of the dead. Hades, in Murau Sound. 8, Mttlap*. 
m&rau l s island. 


wwm'ti 2. v.i., to be easy, soft, pliable. S. muvdau, 

manHra v.i., to be raw, uncooked; used of an unmarried lad. S, ont-m. 

mJi0 ■ tt *«*. So-aad*so; probably a Sun Cristoval word. 
wmriVadj,, cooked , S, tn&li’e. 

maritnari v.i., to be sweet* 8. mdtfnutt. 


»wi-(r T mantmam v.i., to shade, to east a shade, 

tmru- (twi) n„ used with loo. i : * mam no, underneath it. 
maroi; » mam, underneath: S. nvihi, 
iHBfi v.i., to laugh. 8. mwUxi. 
maii e adj.. little : uumike. 
martbt adj., little; Mara masih, Little Mala. 
matai,, -mala 1, v.t„ to know. S, nwiwiArt, Lnu* haitmm, 
nuita'i 2. v.i., to Lave an attack of malaria, to lie ill. 

mata‘iha v.n., malaria, sickness. S. mataU. 

«w(mro. the open sea : t malarm. S. maiawa. 

malty, the ground, earth, dirt: i mato, on tile ground ; >thi r pita, 
htbn mono mofo, the Jim has sprouted, plant it in the ground. 
nmltt a ndj., covered with earth, dirty IT. mttvda. 

” wtora_ ( *" } »■' rai,lst ; nsiHl With loo. ; , maiordb. in the 

midst of ufi ’ j vKiinm- r 3. mainta, 
nuirtiMu vj.. to fear. 


"““" f * be in fear of, 8, ntfn 

mauri vX* to live, 

Minima v.n., life-, salvation. 


moMrhu v.t., to survive a thing, mourt. 8. m&uri. 

™«n'v.\ to sleep: mo™, auri, to employ magic sleep in order to 
nnd out about a thing. 
tmurm v.n., sleep. 
fnnurmi v.t., to dream of. U. mmtm. 

*t the forest, U. mown. 

Zf , ” t0 bc bard ' firm ' not “ft- 8. 

mn (**) n*, tongue : mnmea. 8. 

W * ! ZSZ S * 1 ’■ ^ * «' M 
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ms™, ?ii*ertm prod, dim) 1, excl, t our; suffixed to nouns jitiJ 
prepositions. 

mem, mmamm 1 ± v.i, T to be red. 

mernera*a f memmem'a adj\ ? ml, Lau, mefri. 
mera 1, ebiJd : mem keni r girl, uxiinnmcd girl; nwra mane, 1m>y ; 

mera mimi (vimi) t baby; pL, children S, mt nla. 

merit prod, pi, l f exol,* our ; suffixed to noun* and prepositions 
mimi v_i, T to urinate, S. mimi. 

rnimfi v.i., to drizzly of raid : uta Avi kt mimi'L it is drizzling, mimi. 

midrib of coconut leaf: mmi mm. 8. tmridi. 
moa, momoa 1, v,i., to Vomit, to be seasick. S. m*w. 
mm 2 S adv, p Imply, perhaps ; introduces doubt; placed at end of 
sentence : ka raa tori moa t haply it b going north, 
mm v,t, T to scratch the body, 
wwwto v.i^ to have a rash on the body, 8, 

1, adv., only, merely, for no reason ■ follows the word qualifted. 
S, mob. 

mora 2, ten thousand, numerous ; denotes totality : nwm ni mane r 
many men ; nxmt mom ni are, countless numbers of things, 
tiwramoro n T| numerous : mommora ni are. very many things. 
S. mola. 

mcm na t mom mem, now, immediately, S, motam. 

mttni, mommoru v.L r to be small, unimportant, ol people. 8, mam. 

wiom I r v,L to he broken : mm* n&% broken. 

ftmite'i partic.p one only, 8, mon. 
man, m&umou 2, v,i., to fear, 
mourn v T t,^ man. 

m&uri, mmtmouri v.i, p to live, to be alive, 
mmriha v-il, lile T salvation, matin', 
mu prou. sing. 2, thy ; suffixed to nouns and preposition*, 
muu 1 + v.i Tf to be broken, mon, Lau mim. 
mnu 2. boy : mwu tin, yon boy there ! S, mim' u. 
muumuu 1, v.L r to make inarticulate sound*. 

Mmimuit 2. a fabulous people living in holes and caves on the south 
end of Guadalcanal, at war with the ordinary people* 

N 

ftrt l t article, demonstrative* u F the * mi- tli r a tree \ wi tnom nr j mine. 
a thousand men ; m pom. yesterday; m taa% what things 1 
1 o 5. Likii wo. 

VOL. VI. PAHT 4. 
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iv, n_ nr ess— 


rut 2 t pers, pron, fling, l t I; o^ed as subject of verb : m mn*i rod, 
I won't go. II. wa, 

fia 3, demonstrative, this, here, that, there : inau m tmi to A o are, 
as for me I have nothing ; i tipani an na wem, in that part of 
the sea over there ; man? tmuna, that man there ; a kfinu. 
the woman ; it porcma r the man. So-and-so ■ na noo. there it is [ 
iuim m t that's it! tri mo i'o hum m Y it is you* them that 
have uoffie ! nre fa, the person, So-and-so ; mora m, now 
immediately; muu to r you boy there 1 n&na, S r m. 
iai i f suff. pron. sing. 3., his, hers., its ; sufl, to nounn : paum. his head ; 
# apim, beside him. S. tul. 

m 5 t copulative, and: an ntx> na V* tbia and that ; used in 
numeration : httn ni keni m 7 him ni twin* iw p women and, 
men and. 

?ia fy r ending of verbal norm: huhi, to roast, fat hunt, roosting; iflatojii 
to go fiahing 1 wawina t fishing. S r nga. 
wt lj noun ending added to names of relationship : huhunem ; 
maoriim, S„ ™i. 

iui 8, prefix to verb: mtpolar L 

9HH1 miu , see ranna\i m 

«<rAd f «wiHKtA(t v.i., to speak ; an Or oh a. Mala. word. 
ft«‘t v.t,, to put, to place, to bury. 8. ntfi. 
miu pera. pron. sing. 3, ho, she, it. neia. S. npj'ie. 
va'ini tn«*. raff. to verb ; hiina'ini, 8. na‘i»H. 
nufot v.i., to sit, to be seated. 

mhifo * v.n. U. Hufcu. 
nammi v.i., to be magically powerful, 

v.t., to empower, of ghostly action. Utnnm. U. hoiothw. 
namta interrogative, when ? * iwnito. S. n&lnite. 

»rt'o r na.'om l o v.i,, to lead. 

rta o (*") a -i fro ^t! < m‘oht, in front of me. 8. iwt'o, 
n*‘otora (*«) n,, forehead, tarn. 

napalmt passive, broken, smashed; paum e mpotaa, his head is 

broken. 

mpotari v.t., to break, /*./«. 
wtru, unmititra v.i., to cry. 8. ngata. 

«ar»* v.t., to lift, of mill : the mra'i. the rain is lifting a little. 
?Kiri r the ftuurttmi nut% S, tujdli, 

V.I to be hard in texture, tough : e nasi ni tohua, it is hard to 
chop, S. tigd&i. 
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not# v.i. fc to fall out, of teeth, to bo tooth leas, 
nau pron, zing, I, I t me, mine, imu. 

Ji * pers. pron. sing. 3 7 he; used with personal article a: nm are t 
So-and-so, 

nee demonstrative : nee. wt> this, that, those, 

nrri me m, that's the way ! mm neem t that a it; nee mi, this, 
that. S. ngee-na, 

mi demonstrative, this, those; ni nei, this; are nan m nei, this is 
mine ; V* m i, this thing*these things ; f ei ivdturihaSnia 't i mi, 
this is like this. eni. 

mm pers. pn>n, sing, 3, he, she* it: mm ha raa> he is* going ; neia e 
rauia t he knows, mi 2, 

1 T genitive, of : ftaa ni aunsi, the rock of spiritual power; pare ni 
haka. man of the ship, a white man ; oha ni canoe-house. 
S. m\ 

ni 2, expresses purpose : nasi ni iohua, hard to chop* S. ni. 
ni 3 h demonstrative, precedes iwe, nao: ni mi, this, these; ni wo, 
that, those ; fire iV i ni mi 7 these are yours, JJ . m . 
ni t. plural, used of things only : V# are mm ni, these, those, things 
of mine ; hu *u in' l ameru, we have colds ; added to ha- 2 : kuki 
niu Ami tufxuso, cook coconuts for tobacco; used of 
situation: i moni r beside. l t 8, 
ni 5, transitive suffix to verb: mu r muni 8, ni. 
ni G. to set out, to incline : ni mu ; ni loli, 8, nL 
niJce (ku) n. T mother, aunt, etc. 8, iijfe. 
fnJtta voc.. mother. Lau ni* feminine article. 
niiwa 1, numeral, five. 

nimana n. r fifth, D. lima. 

nima 3, house, married quarters ; nima nav, my house ; hat nima, 
fei nima, in the house. oha r U. fio/io. 
nini. nodule* round object : mVu jtua, an areea nut. LL ninL 
ni ran v.i., to ornament the hotly with shell ornaments, raw. 
ni tdi v.i.* to be head downwards, to descend. 8. ni tali', 
niu f coconut: pem i tint, one thousand coconuts, S, niu* 
fliu* (no) n, T nest : tom ti»n T to build a nest. 8* niui . 
m pers. pron. sing. 1,1; used as subject followed by la ; mica ma t 
I am going ; mho ami raa, I am not going ; * 3 mav be added 
to twJca : nokoi tohua na *&i, l am chopping a tree. S. no* 
utiwm, swamp. S. lolmxgo. 

noo l, demonstrative* this, these, that* thus : ni mo, this ; uri'i 


9fc8 


w. a. tvras— 


ni>o r Likv this ! noo. that man, voc. you ! are noo tmriln, 
formerly ; kata'i noo T what a monster of u thing! 
no'o 2, mark of preterite: e #t£o iio'o r it is finished ; fan pccm %i«i, 
g $iem m% it makes no difference, that will do + 
nora. itoranofu, cape, point of land. S. ngorangorn ■. 
fioro, nonoro vt„ to hear, to obey: noro haka f listen to t oboy T me ; 

or* fioro T to hear, to obey, S. rongo. 
nwmi (ih*) tl, shadow r soul ghost of person : numtku e tattfte, my soul 
journeys, afrira* S, tiunu. 


0 

L o I, pers. pron. sing. 2, thou ; used as subject by itself or following 
i'o: k o ike (A*i, where have you eotne from ? used with the 
particle ko : "oko mt* iAei. where arc you going f ft. *o. 
l o % as ’o I . hilt, suffixed to verbs and prep, as obj r 
L 9ti. Von v.i., to be in agreement, to he level ft. *«. 
ohti 1, canoe house on bench* men s club : ohn m torn, 8 , ftiohu . 

0 A 0 2 h betel pepper, ft. crib, 

f/Ai prep. p after, about, to fetch ; rna 9 oh in 9 go and fetrh it; ha is<w 
VU, to ask about, ft. 'ohi. 
oho J, v.i. t to %ht. 

oAofa v.n T , a fight, ft. ooho. 

oho 2 . Ari aoho, to make an offering to a ghost on returning from a 
voyage. U. kn'twho, 

vkottai v.i., to attempt: mam efonat, to try, to tempt; >mm ohomim 
v.n. S, okonya. 

aka. ohaoka v.i., to cut raw. S. oka. 
ahf v.t.. to tlrag, to pull. S. ojb. 

flht - the wotta : **n»i ohi, to catch oku with a net. S. MUfcti. 
alia n,, return, ori. B.oti. 


w, arrow. S. oma. 

* m 'i Worn v,i. ( to dwell, to stay, to he. to live : 
in it; ‘uni hmi, to dwell in harmony. 
‘omVini v.t,, to dwell in. S. nni. 

™°* numeral, six : pom ona, the sixth day on. 

awma n„ sixth, 8. ono. 
wia 2, m improve. S, any a. 
oola, arrow with hu man bone. (ota 

eotami v.t., to transfix, to pierce. S. ootami. 
oj« (frw) n„ belly, S, o.p (fWr 


“oiu vjfM/, to live 
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are 1, v,t. p to sr-rape, of food. 8 # ofe, 
ore 2. vj„ to be left, to be ji remainder, 
ore fa- (rut) il> remainder. 8. ore. 
ori v,i. T to return, 

arm v.t., to replace, alia. S, di 
oro 1, vJ M to come to land, o! canoe. 8. ofo, 

oro 2 t right hand ; a pa or& f the right hand ; tains i ora, his right hand. 
Lan aoh. 

ora, oroora vS y to swim. 8. oto. 

am, numeral, three : pom ora, the third day on. 

arum n.* third, S, olu. 
osi v,G, p to cut, to score, 

mimi'ft adj., striped. 8, cm. 
ota } wild oreca nut palm. Luu 'oi(t r arcea nut palm, 
oio, dooto vj ip to \m straight: na^ia ran i fitma turn olo t he went along 
the straight track. 
otoi v,t., to meet, 8, odo r 


P 

pm v i.j to rise, of moon, 8. puna, 

)nmpm (jbi) u, p grandparents, grandchildren. or katu is added to 
distinguish the ses. 8, ptraapw grandmother, etc, 
paamhe v,t., to sing the praises of a place p to apostrophize. 8, 
pi't tta, shark, 8. pa^vca. 

pit I, to hit : pai wtfhitei, to break in pieces. Lan kunL 
pit 2, v.t. f to prise. 8. ptrili. 

piimi, puptirui. paina , papntia v,i SJ to be big, 8. pi i tie, 
pum, hark cloth, English doth. 8. p\ra w-cj. 
jmm (ku) n,. nose, mucus. 
pano f a adj. 8. p*mngo, 

pi pm v.L. to hold one's tongue, to be quiet. 8. pmngiui, dumb, 

pipirv'n adj. p dean. Lau kmkieajarerea. 

pim v.h. to fence ; n,„ a fence. 8. para, 

piraptm (im) a., a sign, si portent, 8. pda pda. 

jfari n, t side, buck, of things or places, l^an Anli\ 

pam^ a large sea-going canoe, Lau baru. 

pirn, the stem book for bonito fishing. 8. plot, 

ptsi f bow : (an pivi. to ilivine with a Ikjw, 8, plst. 

pamt Y,t.. to tie, to fasten. 8. puHsu. 

jxiti* r shell money. 8. fur u ; Laagalanga, bate. 
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pan (hi} n. T head; pan n\ prana, to consent. to take counsel S. pnftf. 

jmti roirai. larva of mosquito. pou. 

pinion vj.. to bend, to bow, to incline. S r pir&ttfou. 

pe au, bamboo water-carrier. an. 

pro vj ip . to be silly t foolish. A?Aeo P 8. Jwra. - 

jKTa specific numerul, one thousand* of coconuts or taro : p*ra ni 
mu. S* picrln. 

p/u 1 + v + i. ? to be uninhabited, empty, of village site™ ? Mota trail* 
pr'n 2 f spicier, 8, pe*u. 

pm 1, v,l, to well out, of water from a rock ; n,. a cascade. S. pie. 
pi'a 2. v L t to be fat, 8. pwi% 

pum vJ., to be calm at sea ; n, fc a culm. Inakona. {fundalcanaI, 
fctw-fw. ? Mota (Cirt, 8 r <bVirki t good, 
pit VJ M to boil with hot stones. 

n - yum vegetable or soup, S. pH 
pin v.Lp to be dirty. 

piri% piripirva ad| +i dirty. Lao frifi, 
ptnt v.t. T to tliread beads, etc™, for ornaments : pirn fctii t a necklet of 
dogs* teeth. 8. pirn, 

ptntpint p a burial place at sea consecrated to shark ghosts. S. pirn pirn, 

phi v± 7 to be in separation, of women™ Lau bhi m 

pita vA rm to sprout, of yams. 8. pwito* 

par t, an altar on the beach. 

poe 2 * mano jwe, to gasp 8. par . 

ptH . poi riwi r the second day on, \\ po{ dtifii ta"e„ next morning. 
t day . no pom r yesterday ; horott fathom m pofti, the day before 
yesterday; poni ant. third day on ; poni hal, poni nhmh poni 
ma t poni hut, poni p mm, poni $i*m t poni tamhum, fourth 
day on, etc. 

pome i partic.; now and again ; mu imia'i ponk'i, I was agueisfa 
on intermit.tent days. Mota qemg. 
pofio v.t.p to be closed over, overgrown. 

panmi vX : ari pmmi f toio^t r 8 ™ pons, 
poo 1, a pig. 8. poo. 

v*'»% side, of ration: «wi. on this aid* ■ po‘ 0 *« U| on that side. 

S. JW'O. 

pwit, jwm/Mra 1, v L. to jump. S. pola, 

]k>hi 2, v.u, to be black. 

pomjktfa n fidj. ijmtci, Ijm hora. 
pvre : t/wtim ;»«„ to (lream. &. p iP ote, 
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poro r a malp + husband : pmv ni Juika, man of the ship, a white man; 
a porona. So-and-so. S, pam ¥ 

pota v,.i +fl to break with a blow : pak i niif, to crack a coconut; pofo 
j :okora T the curlew. 

pofali, pafori v.t. najxrtari, to break. S. pota. 
pna 1, areea palm, areca nut: irari i pm, an ureca nut, *&it, U. pm r 
pita 2, v.L t to rise, of the sun ; rata e pun. Lau huara, to rise, 
pui r day: pui em t pui nm T this dav f to-day ■ pui em htisi t this 
rooming ; pui eu* midi lav to-day \ pui eni taurahi^ 

this evening ; pui eni ine'ctmi, to-night. 
pum v% i, j to be deaf. S. puagu* 
pua vj., to turn back, 

ha'ttpw v.i., to return- S. pto, 
pun v.L, to be behind, after : nwtm % puri, younger son, 

puri (tw) n. y back, behind : i pnrina hmma r in the rear of the 
island, S. jmrL 

purui v.fc., to caulk a canoe with mitt, putty nut. O, puhu. 
puTupunt , star. I^au hubtilu, 
puu T putiputi vj., to tread, 
proiri v.ts. S, puu. 


R 

In several words f is heard as n t and at first it is hard to 
distinguish between the two; e g. raamu f naanou, youth ; tonu, 
tarn. In iro T mangrove oyster, the r was heard as «f, 
ro ndj. aufL : apu r apum . S. ft?. 

™i t roamo l, v.i., to go t to come : *i alo mn mm, I am going; nta inm t 
come here, S, la. 

Tan k J, noun ending : homi f famurua ; hm f k&uma. Lau hm. 
mahim% to-morrow i i muh ure. U. hn'ahalee. 
raai v,t T . to know, 8. *aaL 

raanau, voting man. unmarried man : ran mu hmru, wmtmu. S. 
saanaU' 

mu. (Iti) I p n + , corpse. S* me, 

me (Jbir) % n. t heart, mind : firuroc v.i. p to meditate, think S. me. 
me r merae 3, v.i., to come, to go : rm iwi x me won, 

ratha v.n, f journey; melut nata lav Ar<m «T* r the trip on which he 
will arrive. S. foe. 

iw 4. v,t T : mm warn, to make an oration, fric 2. 
rahti ftdj. t big. S. hihu. 
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rnhi, niimhi v.i., to lay eggs. g. foAi 

rahuta, leaves of trees : mi raAwto, to pluck edible leaves. 

roAu/n- (n«) n .: mAatoiwi iiwu«i f leaves of the forest, Ian I, mu 3 
S. rQhiU. 

mi, lot 1, pi. article, precedes noun; used with the nouns inoni 

man few, women, mane, male, rnera, child ; mi mant , the men. 
FL tot; S. ahi. 

m't. m ini 2, verbal suffix, st&wa'ini, ukum'i, 

m»o, tbe putty nut, Parimrium laurinmn. puna. U. saia 

raihum v.i. T to be hidden, IuAwni. 

r«i„, ,aka,at,, v.i„ to bo hot, of S„, pa^rt, of rtt .. tora 

mb,, to he nugfc.Br powerful; Afui nri ton rata, u tfcm 
living on Marapa. S. Taka, 
rami v.L, to spawn, of crabs, g. la m i. 
rttni n., sky ; i rani. 3. lanffi, 

fa ’ J h tW Sa "° : ta P° *»- ^ cut Sago leaves for t hatch ; urn mo, 

° Sew “*> * eavea for thatch ; hot* i mo, a bundle of sago 
leaves. S. mo. & 

™° im ' 5J. 3 * "" itt8i,le: ' ««»t the inside ; , mot, t mom, inside, 
within them, of things. B. mo. 

rape (ktf) n„ body ; m,* wWi, to suffer, lap,. B. mpc 
rapu v.i., to Jut, to strike. ' 

rapusi v.t. 

ra,«u-i v.t., to bit M<i knock don. S. 

” ills’ a ! —- “ *• -*» - 

fam»ifu too much etress • r.,.,;., 

uo ,. ’ CtHS • "** rrtrawiw, very la*y. mm ]. 
ram/iM a emI j., old, worn out, S. Ukhu 

mra W «, a person killed by violence. V 

ramim v.i., to be lazy, unwilling. B. hla,m. 

c with * CMOnut Ieaf: *** 
raw 2, v.t,, to outline, to draw. 
rariAe, a centipede, 5. alike 
ram I, the sky: i mm. 8, «ifo, 
rare 2, adi\ T precedes verb, to do gcntlv horn S 

•»**> 

ran/, a tree, casuarina. torn. S. <g u 
""" V i ’ t0 aHlok «. fire ; n, smoke. fa*. 
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™*fi n., name. S. sflfri. 
rato, sun, Jafo. S. solo. 
raio k Q, a day ■ Affi rato'a. hito'a, 

Tftit 1, the honito. S. mu k 

mu 2, v.i., to kill: mu mane, to commit homicide, 
raunt v + t. S. «. 

rau 3 h leaf : rau, to pluck edible leav es, B, row, 

ftiii 4 : mri j ham, ten thousand, of coconuts. B. mu i Mu + 

ran 5j body ornaments : nt mu* to put one T s ornaments on. S. fauni* 

mu G, vj m to get shell fish and crabs. 

muhi \\t ¥ U. raw, 

mtijjiriSfti vd.g, to make, to manufartiire, L. 
r&im, fibre for lines and nets, S, la*ra 2. 
ftic$i v.t. p to see. S. feed, 

neAo, rereAo v.L* to speak ; raSo Jure, to speak fco + 

re Aw (t*i) n TJ speech ; mani r*h omi r urii. this is what he said ; 
refc^ota* their speech, leho . 
re Aw?, t h e ed i ble hibiscus . nu I i vc ca I s h age. B. rcJtw . 
rtveWi v,i, 3 to chatter, disturb with chattering: wfipw l o rereJbnpj 
don't make a disturbance by chattering. 
rerchomsi v.t. Aono, 

retea adj.j strong, powerful: Aifn rvtm y strong sunlight, 
n trans. siiff, to verb : tajxij (apart, B. ri. 
rihu n,, place. L*u lifu. 

r i h tie 'tui v.t,, to carry a bout „ to di s perse. S. I Hi >w 'ini, 
rn demonstrative, used in questions or in exclamations; "a to f dta 
return rii, what is it then you can see ? 
rikinuiftim, certainly, assuredly. S. liitrrawtUL 
rlri kari v,t.. all round, encircling 8. Kb 
riri'i v.i., to be far off, 
rnu t riuriu v.i, T to travel about. 

riuriva vmi. : rhiriua rwwm*s Y an epidemic, huiriu, B_ Jin, 
ro numeral, two : only used in the exclamation m inam. mu, 
mho, Towho v.i, T to fly. B. Mo. 
ruiroi: pm mimi * mosquito larva?, 
fOohi v.t., to search for. 8. JooJb\ 
rnrto vJ. f to be dark, to be night, to be overcast. 

roFotm n. t darkness. S. romh/a. 
mtu, also, again. B» fo c u. 

rourou t thunder ; roiirow e fnta, thunder-dap, S. bubm. 
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ru ], nuniEfra| p two. ivitlwl to the pron* to form dual and pi run, 
ru 2, aumerralp two; rtt nvii h$e T two nnmt>s£ikc$. grand parent and 
grandchild : rtt mam &rr m two tilings, 
l, numeral, two; rm atmm, twenty : used of pairs of relatives ; 
run nuimimi ; ruu iron ttvaapina ; nta mat ttlatui, etc. ; used in 
the exclamation, rm tnans; added to pron. to farm dual, 
rtrana n., second, U. run. 
nta 2, v,i„ to flow, of tide ■ n., flood tide. U. fas, 
ruha v.i,, to loose, tfiknriiha. 8. luhe, 

rid * v i - t0 let go. hairvka. Lau tula, 

riimtt, moss. $. luma. 

nirti v.t., to gather together: r nrua tuna, to make a fire. 8. rum. 
rutu v.i., to cam- as cargo: hah, ruta nit,, a copra ship, 
rutoni v.t. U. hula. 


8 


Um * usetl in enchantmenta and in magic. hrna. 8. idftu. 


sapiri v.t,. to trade. 


Si l * lUatlVe ; *** r, ‘ «“r thereupon we wcot: nolm ham ,timoula 


mpiria v.n, T trade, market. FI, sambiri. 
iflra v.i., to run aground, of a canoe, 
mm (i-w) n,, name. rata. 



maw sieni, 


sicniwi v.n. D. diem. 


rtfcim : f Milan t, outside, out of doom. 8 tiheni 
mho. mikii v.i., to go down, descend. 




sitthfM'i v.t,, to descend upon. 8. sika. 


**'< to he the elder by birth j 
i udv. first: mrefae e'i tii. 


mini v.i„ to smell, 

tiki ** of, to he detached from. 


sitlAi v.t. 



e 41 kikin, the skv is clear, the rain 
ice, as far away as. 8. tiki. 


mm is over. 
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siko, srnia vX, to by finished : e b iko n>V> p it is finished, that is all 
ntm, mosquito, sandfly. tco'u. Lau rime. 
simouhi f to smoke tobacco. English “ smoke 
sinnra, thousand; used of people, of yams and taros, S. sinola, 
rib- (wo) I h n.; with be, i: * shm. along. following ; mm mm i siotm 
tarn via. lie went along the ghost track. 11 ri«t- T 8. sie- r 
ri\j 2, yX, to collect* to pick up; to practise black magic, B, rib. 
si'okoni v r t Tf to gather up. to collect, koni, 
strt 1 F vj,, to enter. 8. silL 

ffcV/2, drac^oa : A^ti riri lorn raka r Draeamu leaf working powerfully p 
a Jiiami on Mara pa. 8. dili 
ririio, breeze, rain, wet, 
sisiki (Arf/j n., Unger nail, toe nail. 

riw T.t„ to break [ ritia niu n?em *aku% break that cocoa Lit for me 
to eat, 

si usin'a adj. ff cold. 

riim 1, blood-money. U. si mi. 

siwa 2 r numeral, rune : e siim ; pint mmi. the ninth day on. 

simma n. p ninth. U. riuu* 
mohi v.t.. to pick up, to find by chance, S r soohi, 
mha f smuka v.t. + to ask for, U. bu! hi. 

tuna, fire : ire sum, to make fire with a fire-plough ; ire soma v.n, 
U . dunga, 

sum v.t rr to roast on the coals, LI sulm, 
swi, susuri (&u) I t n, T a bone. 8. a rib 

rari 2, v, t TS , to follow : ma rarih, follow him ; anria rcrii, ram stt'u r 
along the stream, along the harbour; numm sari, to divine 
by sleep . 8. raft. 

sun hala, a specific numeral, forty, o! dogs’ teeth : sun hatn ni kai< 
S. still hfitn. 

sum (imi) 1, !L, coconut oil. 8. raft#, liquid, 
raru 2, v.i., to lift. S. rain. 

surutm'e v.i., to rise up + to depart, to remove. U. mluta'e< 
susu 1, vj*, to set. of moon, 8. emu, 
stmt 2 h v,i, t to be fixed* to lie firm. S. rara, 

Stisunui, a generation of men. 

rara/ob v.i., to be firmly fixed : bjai subiUq% to dwell permanently, 
rara 2. 

raw 1, v.i., to set. of sun. of moon in dark sphere, to sink : mtm e ran, 
the sun has set. 
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JiiuAu v.n., setting of sun. 8. $»«. 
attu, aumtnu 2. v.i., to burn, 

^iium v,t,, to roast on the coals, U. situ, 
sii w 3, harbour, bay, passage, passage in mangroves, 8. «*'«, 
f'fr* t dehortativc, don t f used of strong negative, certainly not: 

M#uu t fwt t I wont fZQ. S r $u*uri. 
su mu u (hi) n. f elbow, 

sternu m i n, P comer. S r m'uzti'u. 


^ ^ of verbal noun : umh rutin ; ahu, nhufti*. 

(a - fc pron, pi. S p tkeiti r stiff, to verba and prep, us obj. Lau rfa* 
ta 3, v.i., to give, to do; ta iwit, give it to me ; kina 'ohoi ta, for you 
to do. U, ta. 

taa ^ nun5t>ril l, one : too teou ‘am, it is one and the same, it is no 
matter, eta ; taa‘i 2. 

tm _ T inter rag. pron., what ? ‘a taa, what thing i what f hamt tm, 
what for f 8. taa. 

te a 3, v.i., to be brul: e Itam ta'aku, [ don't like it to eat. 

tn'arm v.n., evil, 8. (a‘o, 
taTa 4, adversative, but, U. ta L a, 

tm * 1. what, pi. neut, intenrog.: na ttm'i, what things | taa l. 'i S. 
toa'i 2. numeral, one, only: tm'i kinm, one village; ton‘i are 
»i > ifo I , mi, t hing only ; tm i rwt ‘ei, taa' i nlu are, two or three 
things; fm'i am are, only six things; taa'i horo'a, "one 
t'tso, once ; amn mam to*‘i, eleven ; to‘a tm.% a one-man 
«moe. rla. taa 1. g. ma'i. 

Ia ‘°“ 1 aJv " Ccrtaijll y 1 assuredly, follows verb. S, toW 

,lZm eveTV: ****** lm,m m and *» ailT y 

to‘a™, shoal water. 8, ta'nlu. 

? tb "™ ™- v: w™ «™ **», 9 . w. 

“ “• ?'*”? : '»«««. wry vi!l„ st , ,™. 

to nit ndv, of direction, east, south. R. to- rt „ 

tahcra'i v.i,, to thatdi a house. 

tahem‘ini v.t. 8. taiiera'i. 

(oV •’ r nf."'l ***“! to lift up. S. la'e. 

1 . " I S ° " b °‘ ,r ' 1! ■»•«« wn»«; l»V three- 

man eanoc. 

^ <fi Vt.: to fria mm, to go on board a canoe, 8. to% 
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(iki) n,. one, some : 'am tafia? m kor&'a T at some time. 8. 
iasiae. 

tafoi v.i, out, open : itarvlaha, R r (aha. 
taham f fathom, S + tahunga, 
ttihi v.i T# to flee, 

tahim vjL t flight. S. MJW. 
tai L v.t., to sew. Lau (at, 
ha 2 # adjectival prefix : taihinihim. 
ta'i 3, the how hook for bonito. 8, teL 
ttfi 4, participial ending : mowteb’. 

AatAiruAiru adj,, tangled, revolving. S r ^‘/oVWbrN. 

W <j mt transitive suffix to verb ; uwaitfin i. S. fftUnL 
lah?uuii v.L to collect; takoiwi fruumio, to get food stuffs 
faWwnt v.t. Lau toga, 
taka adjectival prefix. 8. takn. 
tukaruni udj., unloosed. undone. H. takahhe, 
tamatama rm , a boat; old-fashioned name for boat. 

JaiwArfru numeral, ten, used of a series : poni lawhuni. the tenth 
day on ; iamhtmt *am T the tenth. umim T 8, Uiugnhala, 
lawimu numeral, one hundred, S. tan/falrm 

tom 1. v,L, to be daylight: c torti jhu'ihi Wo, it is broad day. 
S. dfuup. 

lom 2 : nftc'c ffffii, night. U. Ami, day. 

(anora vj +p to he powerful, to be strong, of magical power. 
tajxM vj_, to cut with a blow, 
itijmli, lajtari v.t, S. Uijxi. 

tapaisQj tobacco: maai iaparn, a piece of tobacco, English 
l£ tobacco*\ 

topi, tapitapi v.t., to chop. 
tapo v,i rp to catch hold. 
tapori v.t. S. lapo. 

tara 1, path : tarn oia, tarn ni hPona, the ghost track on the island of 
Marapa, 

tami v.t.* to lend, to take a person. 8, (ah. 
tarn 2 , forehead ; fwwtorn. R. dan*, 
iaraka h regularly : ham taraha, to keep coming regularly, 
tarama'ini v r t, F to light a torch. 
tamtm'i partic^ constantly* 8, id. 

(arc- {a), talc (a), to r towards; refw (area, speak to him. U. tale, 
tare'ae v.L, to begin : tare x ae e'i sit, to be the first to do. 8. tah*ac. 


m, 
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ton l t for no reason, any how, just j precedes verb: hi f*ri raataa 
ra<wi osi, just goes about in the sea, S. tafe'i, 
ton 2. hainl not, a net on two cross-sticks for catching bum* fish, 
torn v.i. T to spread, of news. 
lataroka v\n,, news. S. tab. 

torw, to^tom v.i.. to bat], to dip out : tom nJtpi, to catch the palolo worm, 
tonwi v.t. : Uitusi <iht. S. f&Sjm. 

Vtt'tn pron. dual 3, their j suffixed to nouns and prepositions, 
tost, toifejri v.t,, to remove the skin in strips, to husk: karutv hi taitesh 
mu, the coconut crab strips off the skin of a coconut, 8. tdti. 
talari i .i., to travel. to walk about: mtfttiiit e totore. rav soul journeys, 
U, totofe; Meta tataie. 

Uiti? r wit tiiIt , to ]>e beyond count, 

(ft i. taUi * v aLi to do fat ta*i ofti rih# t he is looking for u place ; (at* 
«w?, to uinke war; tan pa*i, to divine with a bow ; tow uri'i, 
to apeak thus, of reported speech. U. to«. 
toffivji, a coconut scraper. 8, 
towwa v.i., to want. 


v.t. , to want, to like. 

to rim pron. pi, 3, their , suffixed to nouns and prepositions, 
f*, numeral, one, a . fe aro, one taro ; fc binaraa, one meal. Lnu to. 
tee, terfe’e (*u) n,,skin ; haits‘e, unskinned, with whole skin. S, fe‘e, 
toi 1, place ; tei eni, this place, hero ; tci m, that place, there ; tei 
ninm, in the house, fan 2. 
te'i 2, numeral, one, a. 

tut*, v otr. mother: a trite, mother, of a specific person. S, teifei. 
tritom adj., mixed, tore. 

Ith v.i,, to fall down \ to drop, 

tekclami, /(Lm ini v.t,; fcuntn tekeb'im, to punch and knock 
down, hu'ateke. U. fei*. 
toto, a atone fence. S. tde. 
tor™ v.i., to he long, tall, 'em 2. S. tewa. 

<" (hi) u., mate, companion, address used to a child; 'o ran /ahi, 
“**■ Qomc here, mate, Mota fo-fc, etc 

2J! [Tf C T eral *“■ af -Hcll-momya; tok» ni pat*. 

■ to work at, of work in gardens ; to‘i ham, to work at a 
mffla gnjHlen. 
to'iha, toina v.ti. 

^downwatk''^Zi.' 10 ^’ * Wt 1 tdi> * de - WEdl 40 W head 
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fob fA m) 1, \\t mt to come into contact with, to hit; used with be. i: 
fob i pati, to hit one's head ; hi fob i £ am, hits it; uia ka fob 
mom, the rain keeps on. S. fob, 

fob 2, distributive, at a time ; fob oru are, three things at a time* 
S. fob. 

fob 3 : fob *mna *&i, the tops of the tree. S. fob *etam. 
tn'vhmt v.i., to be real. to'ohm. 

10*0311 1, v,i., to store, to pack. S. fobni, 
fobrti 2 r clothes. S. fobnn 
to*oru v.L, to sit. 
to*mm v.n. 

fora 1, v.L, to affect, to come upon, of sickness; fora niui 7 tO build a nest. 
tomhi v.t. Sr fob, 

(ota 2, vj,, to be mixed, various : teitom. 

lomri v.t., among, mixed. S. rfofu. 
tore, tote v.t + , to take, to chase, to drive. S r fote r 
tori t toU v.i.. to divide food, to distribute food. g, tolingi. 
loro {nu) 1, n. r hill: tortma hanua f the Hill country. S. foie. 
tom 3, lady, of person of distinction, used of female ghosts. S. tom. 
ioru v.t. t to carry: Hu* a tom i Kem, a Jlarapa ghost. Lau Coin. 
to to v.i P . to sink. Attbfofo* S, dodo. 

iotoJiu n., of own accord : tolohu bJfoi, of my own accord. S. tohu-. 
totom v.i., to smart. SL fofoi^o. 

Mori v.t. t to wait for. 
totori&i v.t, U. fofori. 

fou {mi} n.. middle, used with loc. i: mane i ton, the younger brother; 
i Unma hamia , in the middle of the island. U. feu. 

U 

no l r adv., yet, still: e mao ua, not yet, S, i«\ 

ijo 2 r of old : ore i m tmrita, a thing of old time* fiesta tuai. 

Vn 3, a sand crab. S. Vc* 

uht 1, yam : uAi e pffo, the yam has sprouted. 8. tfAi. 

wAi 2. v.t, t to blow with the month : nil km, to blow a conch. 5 r uAi. 

niu 1 T v.t., to draw, drag, 

ukura'i v.t., to draw, to deliver. 
tthi 2 t Hue. row : tiht i reh I a line of putty. S. uiii. 
ut v.t T > to throw : m tw*, to throw away ; kai g mi ni 3 the throwing 
hand, right hand T 
uile'im v.t. S. ui. 
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V,L, to work at a yam garden. Mota um*r<i. 

«j»m, oven. S. irwiTj. 

mimi Htlv., thus: /mi «n9, that's the wav ! ham Vi o iumi, some are 
like that. Miilii'u km, 
tmtwi v.t., to come loose. 

M/wf v.i., to swell, 

upn (i’«) n. f waist: » it pit m. 8. wp«, 
trm-, ufa- (iu) 1, n., cross-cousin. 

,imm 11 : rm wwi (liana, two cross-cousins. U. ula-, brother, 
sister. 

«ra, uraiira % v.i,, to stood. U. urn. 
tim 3, v.i, to sew : urn mo, to sew thatch. 8. use. 
umura (in) n.. skin. S. uleule, muscle, vein, 
wri adv., thus, in the compounils : UnAet'i, etc. itri'i. g, tin. 
art i adv. f thus; used of reported speech; the demonstratives m, 
ni. mem, nw, are added: m. on*» nl, uri‘i wena, u/i’i 

noo. Uu uni, llalu'u wri*i, 

«nAo*i v.i,. to be as if. 

uriha'im v.t.: Vi vei e urihn'ima ‘ei net, this one is like this one, 
urumna. like : e urihatxa tm, what is it like ? S. urihana 
(in/mi intcrroR. adv., how, like what ? c uritaa \ 8. urtiaa. 
urn i, v.i., to be old, to be getting soft, of taro. 8. ubt 
um 2, vd,, to wade. 8. ubt, 
tmi 3, ebud. 8, uru. 


uruhtt n., relatives by birth, the bilateral family: umha ni iwm 
tent, our family, 
uw* v.i., to wipe. 

uswri v.t. 8. i««. 
iwiiri v.t., to follow. 8. «ndi. 
uto 1, rain ; v.i,, to ruin, [.an ubt. 
m/o 2, v.t., to rub-on stones. S, ute. 

vino interrogative odv, r how ? , W is Lt , ^ the mattCf f 

c* titan, which person ? what thing f Lau u(m 
utu, atuutu v.i., to drip, 

irtuAi v.t. r to drip on. 8. udu, 
mi 1. a shell conch. 

J u‘ii (id) 2, n, T finger. 

mm, evcUm. of assent, that is so l vea I Uu uaa 
utmi, it it Him nti 1, v.t., to tell, to recount 

uunmmuha v.u., folk-lore story, an account, 8. 
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minn 2, a torch of coconut leaves, L&a uhiui. 
uyra, Muruifru v.i MJ to thread, 
utimAi v.t. Lau ntn. 


W 

In one or two words ir changes to tr: iraeirae, ueeuee, 
was** v r t, T to pay, S, um*u 

uuara'o, a strong creeper used for tying canoe planks, a nail, S. 

irocira’o, 

toi'flrftri'i q„, lightning, S. imtaftW'i. 

n* t a* digging stick, 8, aiwrto. 

nmwaa v.L t to have holes in, of solids. S. imamm. 

mi I s water. S. wSi. 

mi 2, a compound of mu i : uat esi, at sea, 

wa iwaH 3, v.L* to pull, to drag, to pain ; mpr rm^Wiyto suffer. 
tm ini v.t. ? to pulI T to deliver, 8. 
fflw'ai, waiitiaksi v.l., to go fishing, 
waitmm v,n. h fishing, S, mi, 

umim 7 contraction for i etca ; rtoko raa tmura, I am going for 
a walk, 

wpu, virgin forest. S, udpn. 

mm (Au) n. p word : tmtni i vara, a word ; lam team, to make an oration; 
jtfiw n\ uam, to consult* S, zmfrc, 

rmmiwi v. i. T to he true ; exchm r . true, it is so, IT, tmlainidi. 

Karauhu (Ay) n., hair. U. tfamuhu, 

twi (ku) l r n, a mothers brother or sister's son. 

wanna n.: rm mai ocarina, mothers brother and sister's son. 

8. tpcli. 

imri 2, used of things spherical in shape, fruit, stones : mtri i hau, a 
ceremonial club with a nodule of iron pyrites on top, worn 
hanging from neck between the shoulders ; irari i niu, a coconut. 
mri 3 P v.t.p to cut, 

tmrifu r adv, P formerly of old time : i tmrito, formerly ; r mriki n /a, 
in past days ; are mm *nirita t it was from of old. 8. 
tcftlile. 

™ p a creeper. rope. 8, j nth. 

mm l t numerait eight : pm\i wani T the eighth clay on ; used of an 
indefinite number; tram hmim, all the lands; with j mra : 
warn mom ni t*tnm T every land. 
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tram 2 f v,i., to bum. S. irdm, 
mtratoa n r ; eighth, S. i mlu. 
t mrutaha v.i. t to emerge. U. wumtaka. 

imsi v + L to Ijk- wiltl r of pigs, to be unowned, of ghosts. S. ufiai. 

*m$u, a bird whose nest is stolen by the bud kingfisher, Vi, S + midu. 

wale v.t J+ to distribute, to apportion food, to give. 8. imte. 

wan adv + of direction, there : po'o trau, po'a nwi, over there, over here ; 

mi {imu i) esi 3 out at sea, won. S. w&a. 
teawam (no) n., tip: wamsu 'fti. tip of leaf. S. wadu* 
weeicee t a baby, S. wewee + 

wetewele v.t., to com* into contact with, to strike ; e wetewete 
*am t it struck him. S. icete. 

rriiirn T tfc'imi, a. baby : mem wiueii, wectcfie. 

irmi 1, adv. of direction, there, away, onwards t rtta tmu, go on; 
e d pa iii a.*i wi ifou t it was in the sea over there ; too m*>u ana, 
it is all one ami the same ; the demonstrative iui may be added : 
wwfie tRwna, that man there, mm, 
teo‘tf f rm'u nnomatop., 2, a mosquito. 
tro ico (it/) n., mouth. S. iroicu. 
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An Arab-Syrian Gentleman anu Warrior ln the Period of the 
Crusades: The Memoirs of Us amah Ibn-Muxqedh. Translated 
by Philip K, Him* pp. xii + 2G5. New York ■ Columbia 
University Ftess P 1929 r £4.5£k 

The Y^mrnni of Usama form, to the Western reader^ probably the 
moat fascinating book in Amble literature, and it is instructive to 
recall that, but for a battered manuscript lei Spain, its existence might 
scarcely have l>een. known. To Derenbourg belongs the honour of 
having re-discovered and identified this work, of having undertaken 
with a very substantial measure of success the labour of rendering 
the ill-written and often unpointed text into a readable form, and of 
having not only translated but also analysed and annotated it with 
a precision derived from a thorough grasp of the historical background. 
That misreadings and errors of detail should have remained was 
inevitable, and it was to be hoped that subsequent revisers would 
gradually reduce their number and dear up the rather numerous 
points of obscurity. Unfortunately^ neither the German translation 
iissued by Schumann in 1905 Eior Dr. Potter's English translation issued 
in 1929 have in any way fulfilled this hope, since the former is in reality* 
and the latter confessed I v T translated from Pcrcnbourg. It is to this 
task tlmt Dr. I lilt i has applied himself, after a substantial previous 
experience of translation and publication. His new version, under the 
rather clumsy title at the head of this review, rests upon a thorough 
and independent examination of a photostat of the manuscript, and 
the revised text on which it is based was issued by the Princeton 
University Press in 1030; 

It can lie said at once that both text and translation show a very 
great improvement upon Derenbottrg s editions. In dealing with a 
Syrian author, the Syrian scholar has a natural advantage, of which 
Dr T Hitti has made the most. Though we are still very far from a perfect 
text, he has smoothed out many knots, and has given us a foretaste 
of the progress which should be realised in oriental studies when 
such a combination of direct knowledge with modem method becomes 
more general among scholars from the Eastern lands themselves* 
His appreciation of Derenbotug’a work in the introduction to the 
translation sounds, perhaps, a little curt after the lengthy analysis 
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of Lis mistakes; fortunately, however, in the introduction to the 
Arabic test he speaks more warmly of his prvdccfsssor ami aeknow¬ 
ledges his debt to him in both test and translation, and, it mav be 
added, annotation. 

The introduction contains a brief, but on the whole sufficient, 
account of the author and Ida literary activities. Possibly the 
character-sketch may be criticized as a little superficial ; Dr. Hitti 
stresses his hero s chivalry, and rightly, yet this is clearly not the 
whole truth. *lhere is a danger, which he has not escaped, of blurring 
some «*f the differences between medieval and modern standards to 
which we apply the same label, fio in the case of Usama, it is the 
complexity of his character, not its uniformity, that makes him so 
interesting a problem. “The wholesome atmosphere of gallant and 
aristocratic behaviour in which he was brought up had its limitations, 
and nothing is served by turning a hlind eye to them. The man who 
can relate unemotionally and without a word of comment how, as 
a boy of ten, he stabbed and killed one of his father's retainers for 
a mere nothing (p. 1 <-!), had evidently more than a common share 
of hardness in his make-up. But while this may I* explained bv the 
manners of the time, it is impossible to overlook the fact that to his 
contemporaries Usama was known ehleflv as an inveterate mtmmcr. 



his mission to the waztr Rttfwan (p. M). It riin scarce] v have been 
merely his “intrepidity", as Dr. Hitti suggest,, that ted hi, unde 
to desire his absence from Shaizar. However that mav have been, 
I baaeeU !t °kar (pp. 27-8) that his service with his 
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(B.M. Or. 36S5, folL 85 ,p if,; Gotha Ar, 1555, foil. 169* ff.) t who, 
though not himself a contemporary, was born in Egypt in 1170 and 
educated there, and so bad access to contemporary local tradition. 
Ihn Zafir not only charges him with the blame in bringing about the 
murder of Ms patron Ihn aJ-Sallar, but also with instigating the 
subsequent murder of the Caliph ahZiifu^ owing to the latter's hostility 
towards him. Even if the details of this story are to be discounted, 
it is certain at all events that U&ania was so deeply compromised that 
he found It necessary (in spite of the assurances which be claims to 
have received from the CaJjph's avenger tbn kuzzik) to fly from 
Egypt with the partisans of the chief conspirator Wbhas. Finally, 
that Saladin as well, after befriending him, fell out with Mm, seems 
to show that even in bis extreme old age Usama was still something 
of a mischief-maker. Even if the reason, as suggested by Dr. HittL 
was that Usama retained some sort of sympathy with the Shiite 
cause fnnd this is perhaps borne out by Ihn Za fir's statement that it 
was the Suiiiil party which ted the opposition to him in Egypt), it 
must not be forgotten that the nursing of Shiite sympathies implied 
not merely a platonic attachment to certain doctrine^ but involved 
also an active politico] partisanship. 

The fascination of Usamas book lies mainly, no doubt, in the human 
appeal and intimacy of its contents, hut to the student of Arabic 
it is given additional charm by its vi'various and informal style, which 
it owes largely to that very colloquialism that Dr. Hitti (with trite 
Arab pedantry) seeks to excuse in the author, or to lay somewhat 
gratuitously to the charge of a copyist. Had Usama himself written 
down these recollections,, lie would certuinly have clothed them in 
more conventional literary garb ; but we have every cause to be 
grateful to the scribe who so faithfully recorded those dipped and 
14 ungrammatical “ sentences that we can actually hear the man 
talking. There is nothing else quite so vivid or so lifelike in medieval 
Arabic literature. But what a task for the translator to present 
Usama in a manner that retains anything of the flavour of the original ! 
It is no reflection upon Dr. Hitti that precisely the same factors 
which give hi in exceptional quail Boat tons as an editor of the text 
render him hut art indifferent translator of it. To steer as happily 
and as surely ns Usama doe# between the stilted and the slangy 
demands a trained car for English and a pen that instinctively 
recoils from such sentences as * v I told thee that there wasn't a thing 
I could do for thee T *. 
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I best* details apart* however* Dr Hitti lias rendered a service to 
scholarship which it would lie ungrateful to deny. It newl hardly be 
stressed after these many years that Usama’s memoirs are the most 
valuable single source we possess for the social history of Syria at the 
time of the early Crusades, and this translation will long remain the 
standard English version. For this reason, and in view of the 
importance of the work to students of the Crusades, it has seemed 
worth while to make a fairly full list of corrections and suggestions, 
omitting minor details. If the Hat seems a long one, Jet those who are 
without sin cast the first stone—and in justice to Dr, Hitt i there ought 
to lie a second {and much longer) list of passages in which,, with rare 
patience and skills he has brought order out of chaos, and sense out of 
nonsensei It should lie said that these suggestions are based chiefly 
on the text as it stands, since, though ninny passages are obviously 
corrupt* it would be hazardous to attempt any extensive emendation* 
w it bout access to the manuscript and to a local knowledge equal to 
that of the editor, 

p. So: l+ the massacre read 11 the number of the killed" and 
below On the otter hand, a great host of the Frank* were killed 
p. . $alah ftl-Din, i.c, al-Yaghlsiyam, not the famous Saladin, 
p. 27 . The more natural meaning seems, to lie that when Usama 
went to Shnizar, Sahib al-Din seized all his possessions, etc, There is 
no mention of 11 the enemy ", i.e. the Greeks, as the caw of the 
ca annt>, and it links on to the following sentence (p, 28) explaining 
why Usama fled to Damascus, 

P- . In this anotlicr calamity bofel me in my possess]otis P P+ 
find what I lost on my estates amounted to a second 
Cotastrop e . Note 2 : Mu In a!-Din was not wazlr, but commandcr- 
m-chief and atfd>ek r 

P ' ?! : ^ “ ft " ‘‘ “T** 5 - ", “ a great meept ion-room ”, 

, P ' ^ th<J enC * my ”’ ™ d fithrr (witb Deronbourg) “the 

night of their frtirpnsc attnek "or" the night when they deserted him " 

, ]L M .’ .. signatures" read “kme forged 

~ * f : Ul °*’ P- 206). After “fixes the hour 

were kilk-d " 11 1118 number of Egyptians and Sudanese 

merah^te " ***** ° f ^ “ mV,in “ read “ ™ travelling 

P t ■ 27% T.tTI " ™’ 1 “ ™ de •• attack on us «. 
p. 41 . Bait J,hr.l (Jibelm) was twelve miles from Ascalon. 
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p. 42: The castle of Yubna (lbelb) was built between 1140 
and 1143* 

p r 43 : £< curiosity ”, rend “ distraction ”, 
p r 49 : l( saddle mules ! \ read 4S baggage mules TT , 
p. 56 : Kent] “ Amin al-Duwlah Gumiislitagm ahAiibaki M , 
11 But be counted on me ” is not in the text (though also in Derenbotirg s 
translation ) T 

p. 57 : “He will send thee before him’*, read "He will make much 
parade of thee + \ Note 91 : The term <i:r: m?r " the mighty one of 
Egypt ”, is a traditional phrase derived from Qur’an xti. 30, and 
Las no connection with the Caliph nl^Azfz. 

p. 58: “When I returned to Cairo ”, read “My arrival in Cairo 
happened at the time when , . 

p. 60: f Thou wert so glad + . . that thou didst hardly believe ” t 
Usama's use of wfl Mtddaqta (hattfi) is almost equivalent to "You have 
scarcely ” (oh p. 87, etc.), "with the cross on it f % perhaps “on the 
oath of the cro^s " or read possibly ttxwaffiriyTfti " and Ms crusaders 
pp. 60-1 : This episode is to be dated in the autumn of 1155, 
during a truce between Nut a I -Din and Baldwin 111. 
p. 04 : 41 fit the bead of + \ rend "among ” 
p, 68: “The Franks raised a violent uproar”, read “They (the 
Muslim plunderers] were greatly alarmed 

p. 69 : *' 1 a green mate”, nl-Khad^b either “ the iron-grey mare” 
or else a proper naiue + 

p. 72 : These incidents are probably to be dated about 1136. 
p. 74 : 41 without a visor ", rend 14 without a lower piece (protecting 
the neck] ”* “ a jagged arrow," kasfimtl (?) here and on p. 227 seems 
to imply that the arrow hit sideways. 

p, 76: After " three ribs on bis left side add “ and three on his 
right side f \ 

p. 77 : "If only thou wilt keep to thy mosque . , . as long as thou 
keepcst to thy moaque", the meaning is rather "Cleave to your 
mosque (i.e. give up active military service) * . . and nevertheless you 
shall receive . . 

p. 78: “ I was rejuvenated ”, read “ I dealt it as though I were in 
the vigour of youth M . 

p, 82 : ** put him in jail ”, read “ kept him in confinement ”, 
p r 80 : “The castle stood on an elevation read 44 (the road] which 
overlooked 

p, 89 ; “ Biisnhra ”, in the test the reading " BA^bamra is 
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adopted. After "flown at a francolin " add “and dashed into the 
covert* *\ 

p. 90 : “displaying his colours ”, perhaps “conspicuously dressed” 
(cf. p. 70 nt foot). 

P' footman recovered ”, read “ the foot-soldiers took 

(as booty) 

p. J- . B\ tli} benevolence , al-0twVnh seems to mean “(I put 
myself under) thy protection " ; cf. taxtom'tin'i, text, p, (JG, J. 7, 

p. 97: “to deal successive blows” read “to drive borne the 
thrust 


p. 193 : ' and whose army was dispersed", read “and the army 

(operating under Bursuqj dispensed” Note 199: Lu lu ruled Aleppo 
from the time of Rowan's death in December, 1113, as atabek of 
his sons Alp-Arslan and Sn^in-Shah, till his murder in April. 1118, 
p. 107: 11 al-Khirliab ”, rend ” ol Khnrilmh ‘ (Dussoud, JIW 
gnijtiw tmloriffue dc tu Sgrie, pp. 145^7). 

p. 108 , n. 116 ; The correct date is 1130. 

p- 110, n. 1-4 : The dates given are those of Jamal a!-Din ; Taj 
al-Multik Euri reigned 1123-52, 

p. Ilf : who was in charge of the register”, read “ who was in 
receipt U enxoUed in the army. Note 130 : To be 

dated probably between 1163 and 1167. 

P . 1X5: ■ what he wishes to do, etc.’, read «what he is about to 
do and the risks which he is about to encounter ", “ a band of robbers ”, 

f ^ sterns often to have the technical seii.se of 

irregulars . 

p, 119, o. 155 : To I* dated probably in 1120 or 1121, 
ooiL'loun end"' d,> ’‘ ™ °™”' " ,d " Wh “ *<“ *■"» 

n , „ , . n f^ e TLl * mim »** an intend ant of . , . ", 

• 4 wirt.ua m ! "”** *° ^ **™‘ «“ •"* 

read “! w f J' l l " riltltri * of the * n *»> T are in battle formation ", 
read Our foot-soldiers are all over the place “No cavalier* of our 
company remained, etc” read “Tl„J cavaliersol our 

outside ^nn, it V Tin re was not a single horsenmn 
; “ W i«» rt. city, thMripg it 

m r"Z; ’ i-Jr rr?. i "v** «•»»«■• «*** i*l 

(Cf p «3 ’i I . .T"L b *' h "“ l 'j!™ ««c | ttily", read “ccof iopcly " 
P ,Ll - ^ ™ diatgnoe behind them % ■* and took 
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possession of the town ’ 5 , read iL and had taken possession of the town. 
Fighting was then going on between them and his brother”. “He 
entered aL-Earjquh with the horse”, read "'The ]torse carried him 
into nl-R 

p. 129 : “mount and meet the enemy ”, rend “ride out to meet 
Jamal ul-Drn Note 184: The correct date is 529= 1135. 
p* 143 i After “ toppled over ” add “ and turned upside down ”, 
p. 144, n. 2 : This relates to the expedition against Damascus 
under Baldwin H in 1 12% Kafr-Jab had been captured by 
Bobemond II of Antioch in 1127. 

p, 146 : “ belts of the horses”, road ** saddle-straps M , After " the 
Franks ” add " (may God Most High forsake them) 8 \ Note 9: The 
correct date is 1114. The date J109 is due to an error in Ibn al-Athir. 

p. 147 ; “The sword cut through the outfit* the silver sandal, 
etc,"', read “ The (blade of the) sword ent through the scabbard and 
its silver shoe”. For j&hdt =» “scabbard” cf. below, p. 154 (text, 

p- m i ±) 

p. 148, u, 13: aHmms — ' + the prince ” is unlikely, as Baldwin 
does not seem to have been called by this title. In Ibn nl-QidaJihu, 
ed. Amedroz, the won! is writ ten al-rutiyyU “ the lesser chief/' 
p r 152 : “ Taking up my sword, etc."* read kl I put down my 
sword, etc.” 

p. 153 i “May Allah do this and that with thee” {Jofahillohu 
bika waftfala) is curiously reminiscent of the Hebrew J ‘ May (led do 
so to thee and more also *\ Note 28 ; See above, on p, 145* o r 9. 
p. 154 : ** joined her ”, read “ climbed up 

in 156: 41 almsgiving ”, The text fp. 126, Inst line) has dtqqfih, 
’which is probably to be read riqqtth , ” piety/* 

p. 157 : ,J used to rise *\ read “ used to go out raiding *\ “ two 
spotted horses”, read perhaps itt^abbaydrii “loaded up” or 
** caparisoned ”, 

p. 157 : " discussion of thetr treatment of the orifices of the body '* 
is rather far-fetched ; read probably makfcm&im “their disgraceful 
customs ”, 

p T 169: “ pierced his eyeballs ”, read ” Idind+'d him ”* The 
operation did not involve any Actual bodily injury, see Dozy* s.v. 
kahoia. 

p- 172: ** without letting them go through ”, read probably 
“without fastening them firmly ”, Note 2: Sawar was governor of 
llama h for Taj alAluluk Burl of Daitmecus in If£8-9, 
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p. 174; to the ditch below rend 41 to the surface of the 
ground 

P k 1 became so old , read im grew ro stout H P 
p. 179; everyone he met every day omit 41 every dav ", 
p. 182 : on the hill r 5 read 11 at the Pass ’% Le_ ‘Aqabat Dummur. 
north-west of the city (Dussaud, Topogtaph ir n p, 291). +l After we 
got tired of searching r 1 read 4 'Shortly before noon”. 41 Sflnuj*’, 
read “ Savin j", 


p. IBB: Abu Bakr made him an officer* bestowed on him a robe 
of honour, etc. , read " Abu Ilukr presented him (before Zanki) 
who liestowedp etc. There is no evidence that a subordinate officer 
could bestow a MiTu, nor had he a corps of Janddni^ Note 30 : 
Z^inki besieged and captured Ba'm in 1137, 

p. . although he had committed no crime except that he was 
insistent . read " Sahib a)-Din had no fault but obstinacv 

p. 1S8: 9alife al-Dln after that came to the door, etc. ", read 
“ Qafjaq then came . . . along with a troop of lib men, and S + ai-D. 
captured him and gave him into the keeping of", ” the watchman of 
the castle read "the intendant ++ . 

4.1 ^ 1 " .^ ter T ^ ls A “ -4* if ft raid were made during 

the night! 


I 0l P i '! " W ** t is t,J ® b “ i M“g material ? ” in the text {p. 17J. 

1.2) hajrah. The rendering « buildup materia)" smack* of tho lexicon : 
one would aspect rat ho r something on the linos of “ residence ” or 
mam/ostat ,on ” <“ b not this the ... ? "), hut I find it difficult to 
aa#]gn ii precise meaning to the word in thin context. “I unco more 
approached him ", read I tried to gain his goodwill ” “ Written 

M r. n s?T b0 “ rg,a Vc " ioft: "« the handwriting of 
' “J* ' kXBanded *ems preferable. 

W1 *"** r ° be " “ with u f« rifltT “ hood 


‘l f T Vfl h T tftIUi me) ‘ )qr sina ”■ the text has only 
forgue him , the rest being anticipated from i>. 212, 

L ijifl , t ' tLSum< weight . perhaps “ the suffocating heat ,T . 

in fe™“ i C T™ " 9 * Sterior form "■ rather We invert him 

b ^;L7 * "* " l - 2) *• —*the Qur'an 

p. ^1 h ;!, CUriositv ” read “enjoyment * 
from the Nile ” ” ° ' * ' lk ' P ® tl “ P * “ wflterrourw* derived 
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p 22G : "cannot live except in a pool ', rend "are- always to be 
found in a pool ” + 

p. 228; “took special pains’', perhaps “used to spend o great 
deal in sending". . (cl, p. 222, at the beginning). 

p. 229: 14 Most of the falcons GhamVim would order . . rp^ad 
“ He (my father) used to send for and buy most of the falcons ”, 
p# 230: “ masters of hounds ”, properly £S wiiippers-in ” (according 
to p. 252 they were unmounted), 

p. 281 ; Tarns is the Fixpenid Thoros I, prince of Cilicia. 
L ' accumulated ”, read u had with us at one and the same time *\ 
p. 232 : “with the rest of the falcons as they attack omit the 
last three words and read (p r 293, L 12) htljumhiL 

p. 233: “a large wooden perch pt , read "a wooden perch in the 
shape of a large hawking-glove ", 

p^ 236 : “ tamed it ” t perhaps “ taught it to fetch t+ . 
p. 238 i “ The latter's system of calligraphy, etc.”, probably L He 
was a calligrapher of the school of Urn al-Bawwah and separated from 
the master fay no more than one or two generations of pupils ” + 
pp. 238-9 : “ because lie possessed sc many of them and could 
select . B . and most rapacious ”, read “as may be seen from the fact 
that he had a good many, though the skilful hunter is not often found 
amongst them 

p. 200: “ peashooter ” r read “ blowpipe ”, 

p* 251 : “ tumbled it over T \ add L ‘ and threw her rider “pursued 
the bull ”, the groom’s remark at the end of the incident (p. 252) shows 
that it was the boar which was pursued. 

It should be added that the dates provisionally assigned to many 
minor events are uncertain. 

H. 1 Eh Gibb. 


B RETRACE ZUR ARAEISCKEN LlTERATL Rt: BSCHI CUTE, By Orro 

SriEs. pp. X + 126, (Afah. f. d, Kunde d. Morgenlandea p 
herau^g. v. d. 1). M. G.. xix Band. No. 3 + } Leipzig, 1932, RM, 10+ 
Following in the footsteps of HoroviU, and more recently of 
Schaoht. and others, Dr. Spies has made a search through the still 
only half-known manuscript collections at Stambul for works of 
Arabic biography and history; the results of which are published m 
this pamphlet. Of particular interest arc some rare or missing earl)' 
biographies of the Imams of Islamic jurisprudence, including 
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as* Sui maris {*1. 43b) Mattaqib Abl Haritfo, Baihaqi’s (d, 478) Manaqib 
tuh-Shaji'l and a fragment of al-Iburi’s (d. 363) earlier work on the 
sflitu> imam, as well as a copy of a third {al-Wmlih an-Xafi*) hitherto 
attributed to Ihn Kuthlr, hut which proves to lie the work of a certain 
Abd af-Multsin b. Othnrnn in the fifth century. The historical works 
tit<HI are of the sixth century or later, among them being complete 
series of Urn abJauzT’s Muntasam, Ibu Shakir al-Kutubfs ‘PjC» 
til-TntciirU/t. no fewer than three complete sets of Ibn ‘AaikirV 
T ‘irU-h Dimathq, and a large quantity of MSS, of »1*‘Aim's { lqd at- 
In the third section are listed MSS. of al-Maqtlisi a Kamal 
ft tna rtfat ur-rijtil and its numerous abridgments, supplements, 
arul rivals. Lxcept for the mention in n footnote on p. 49 of a n'sd/u 
(A. an mfa) of Ibn Abi Dunya, Dr. Spies haa confined 

imself to these three sections of Arabic literature, to each of which 
he supplies a compact technical introduction. Both for the data 
unua bj his researches and for the admirable manner of their 
presentation, his brochure is of considerable value to all students of 
Arabic literature and jurisprudence. 

H. A. R- G. 


4 ATAI.OM K ' '1 TUB AKABIC MaXI’SCRIPTS IX THE LlUR Ait V OF THIS 

° KRCE ; V °L n. i. Quranic Literature. By C. A. 
ntoubv. pp, iv + 95. Oxford University Press, 1930. 13s, U. 
„ Tj 1 jurnu rise "'iunie of the Arabic literature dealing with the 
, wtl ’ . lts interpretation, variant readings, orthography, recitation, 
IM urines, etc., is familiar to every student of Islam, and it is not 
t ,|Y.T V lln ‘ fio h-wer than 11>7 entries on these departments of 

tiratiJfv" t"\ C !‘ taI ° 8ue ' A br ^ proportion of the entries are 
t \ ii i t ' V n ^cjiulurs, mmy of them autographs, Imt interesting 

. ,l . w * ma ' * a survey of Indian Qur anic study, it could 
. I*. ° vxp*.(tetl that much new material of any special value 

f , IJrn( ? Jinior, P' st them. The most important item in the 
,hV ^ * ** ** UM - «•* (fourth 
? V ,R r; m T ( * Vu * 1U7C> * brtt« known 

no otw * !*i T ar,> known to exist in India, 

interest in , ' ta wa '" vrestern libraries, Among other 

. ft -if ,k' *** l1 *° ,ra SWMttary commentaries ascribed to 

lW ^ commentaries on Stoa exit and 
’ ’ ’ h ' Ja al ad ~ Dm n<Ui>uwfinI (N T oa. 1145 and 1146), a treatise 
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bv I bn al-*Arabi (J7o, 1216), of which only one other copy is known, 
and an autograph of Muhibb ad-Dfii at-Hamawi (No. 1101). A 
curiosity is n volume of selections from the Qur + iH T with a Chinese 
translation (No. 1052) T from Amoy. On the technical side, Mr Storey's 
cataloguing is beyond criticism; not only the description of the 
manuscripts themselves, but also the biographical and bibliographical 
notes which be appends to each are models of thorough and exact 
scholarship. 

h. a. r. a 


Revue des Etudes Islamites. Publi^e sous In direction de 
L. M&SSXGNQK. Tome II[ (Annee 1929), 4 cahiers, pp. 576. 
Tome IV (Ann£e 1930), 1 c&hiers* pp. G10. Paris: Geutlmer. 
Subscription price 100 francs per annum. 

Under Professor Mas.fi gnon’s inspiring direction, the Rome de# 
fitudea Islttmiques has now definitely established itself us the leading 
journal in modem Islamic sociology. It would be difficult in a short 
space to do justice to each contribution in these two volumes 
individually, and u brief analysis of their contents will suffice to show 
the range of interests which they cover. 

About seven-eighths of the whole is taken up by a variety of 
studies on social questions. Achllie S^kaly Bey contributes a lengthy 
aeries of articles (1929, 1 75 126; ii, 277-337 ; ill, 395-454; iv. fiOl-59) 
on the difficult economic problem pssed by the multiplication of 
private or family Waqfa in Egypt, including translations of the 
controversy recently engaged on this subject by Miili&mmud J Ali 
Pasha rind Shaikh Muhammad Bakhlt, anti of the rescripts, laws, and 
parliamentary debates relating to it. M. CostagttiS deals with the 
family customary-law of the Circassians (1929. ii. 245-75) and magical 
practices among the Eastern. Turks (1930* i* 53 -156), M. Paul Marty 
has three articles, one on the efforts of the Makhzcn to control the 
ztheiifa «in Morocco during recent years (1929, l\\ 575^600)+ another on 
the institutions of the Jews of Morocco (1930, hi, 297-332), while the 
third ami most important, m a field which he has made peculiarly 
Ids own, summarized the present situation of Islam among the Niger 
tribes (1930, iii. 333*432), The tljaqdt or H unanimous deciflioiiK ,f 
of the JnmiVa of the Barbers of the M'zab arc reproduced and trans¬ 
lated by MM. Milliot mid Jacobetti (1930, ii. 171-230). Following m 
Sekaly Buy a study on the educational reforms in ab Azhm, published 
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ill the two preceding volume*, n aE-Mushrif M describes the stages by 
which a similar reform has been brought about in the Zaituniva at 
Tunis (1034), iv r 441-515). Most interesting of oil is the editors 
short, survey of the distribution and social conditions of the immigrant 
Kabyle workers in the district of Paris (1930, ii. 161-70), which 
supplements tin? earlier study of Lieut.--Colonel Justinarri on the 
settlement of Shluji workers from south-east Morocco. 

Three articles are devoted to the women of Korth Africa and the 
East. Mile A. 1L Goiehon writes on the women of the “ moyenne 
bourgeoisie of Fez (1929, i, 1 74) r and supplements her earlier book 
on La vie ffammnA au Mzab with a series of additional notes and 
observations (1930, ii, 231-87; iv, 517-95), while M, Castagne gives 
details of the emancipation movement among the women of Turkey, 
Persia, Afghanistan, and Central Asia (1929, ii. 162-226). 

Of the remaining articles, the sole historical contribution, 
“ LYmivre des Strangers dans l empire soudanais du Mali " (1929, ii, 
22d 35), by SL CL Monteil, contains an appreciation of the influence 
exerted by Muslim immigrants on the mediaeval Sudanis civilization. 
Literature is represented by an investigation into the popularity 
enjoyed by the pew?try of abMutanabbi in, the Islamic West (1929, 
i, 12 7-35) ¥ by M. R. Blue here, and u useful collection of Moroccan 
proverbs in text and translation by M. J. Berries (1930, i, 1-51). 
M» B Tresac supplies a valuable technical account of the irrigation 
system of the Ghutn of Damascus (1929, iv T 159-573), together with 
a full description of the local customs and legislation relating to its 
utilization. 


The shorter articles relating to current events include a transla¬ 
tion of the recent Egyptian decree daws on personal status (1929. 
i> 137-53), an account of the “ Eastern League ” [ar* Kabila axh- 
Sfmrq7tju) r founded in Cairo in 192l t and its journal of rhe same name 
(1930, iii, 289-96), and an analytical list of school books published 
in Kurdish (1930, i, 157 -G4J) r ooutributed by M. Afinorsky, who omits 
however, the very interesting attempt to produce a Kurdish grammar 

in a reformed Arabic script made bv Tawflq Wahhl flJ 

ji »j by and publish ^l at 

Baghdad in 1929. 


Hrcally, Professor Massignon continues to furnish bis invaluable 
Ahttnsto Islamic* (1929, iii, &] 94) D f r ^. Ilt publications in all 
fiuldH of Islamic studies, which, it may safely he asserted, is the most 
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widely appreciated feature of the Reme dvs & tides Isbtmiques* The 
burdens imposed upon him by his other duties doubtless explain its 
absence in the fourth volume, but one may express the hope that he 
will find it possible to resume a series for which all students of Islamic 
subjects owe him a special debt of gratitude. 

H. A. R. G + 


History of Palestine and Syria to the Macedonian Conquest. 
By A. T* Ol^i stead. pp. miv — 664 a map. New York and 
London : Scribners, 1931, 30*. 

Palestine in: General History. By T. H. Robinson, J. W. 
Hunk in, and F. C. Burk ITT, (Schweich Lectures, I92ti.) 

pp + vill + ]0G, London : Milford, 1929. 6*. 

Pi’TRA ET LA XaBATENE. By A, KaM MERER, Yol. i i TeXtO, 
pp T sriv+GSG, maps. VoL ii: Atlas, 152 plates. Paris: 
Gcuthner, 1929-30. 300 fmues. 

History of Palestine. By A. S. Rappoport, pp. 308, London: 
Allen and Unwin’ 1931. 12t. fid. 

Professor 01 instead r handsome volume is uniform with the series 
of historical textbooks issued tinder the general direction of Professor 
Breasted at the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, to 
which the author has already contributed the Iliatvnj of Assyria. 
It represents a stupendous undertaking—nothing less than the attempt 
to present a complete survey ol the provisional results of modem 
archeology and research in so far as they bear on Palestine and Syria 
from the earliest ages. This is not to say that it is mere compilation ; 
on the contrary t for Professor Qlinstead has passed all his material 
through the crucible of his own judgment, and asserts his own con¬ 
clusions with confidence, even where they disagree with more generally 
accepted views. Yet in a sense it is a collection of historical materials 
rather than a history. To a great extent, the actual sources, Including 
uot only written records, but also monuments, architectural remains, 
pottery, burial customs, and the like, are set out in summarized form, 
and left to tell their own story with the briefest possible linking up and 
exposition. The method has undoubted advantages, but sometimes 
entangles the reader in a bewildering maze of detail, which he is left 
to sort out os best lie may (for example, in the abstract of the Tell 
el-Amurna letters, summarized m chapter xu}> Strict adherence to 
chronological order also involves n good deal of jumping about and 
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sand niching of paragraphs of Samar in, say, between others about 
Phtcnicia, Moab. Assyria, and the rest. The result is n book that is 
not easy to read, hut that most emphatically ought to la? rend, and 
carefully, by nil students of western Asiatic and more especially Old 
Testament history. It will not please the conservatives a ml funda¬ 
mentalists. nor all the “ advanced " critics, but by placing the Hebrews 
in their projter setting it throws much valuable light on their develop¬ 
ment, and on such difficult problems us their establishment in Palestine 
uml the growth of Judaism, Some questions arc left unanswered --tie- 
historical basis of Genesis xiv, for instance, and the relations between 
the deity Jacob and the “ hero ” Abraham, and how Jacob's tomb came 
to be shown at Hebron —arid there ore very many statements and 
conclusions which will not lie accepted without discussion. There 
are, however, few’ omissions to lie detected ; the most surprising is the 
absence of any reference to the Scythian invasion of 626. even in a 
footnote, since, even if it is argued that the opening chapters of 
Jeremiah do not rider to this, it played none the le;ss a part in the 
fortunes of Syria and Palestine, 

The first two of the Schweich Lectures for 1920 cover the same 
ground in outline as Professor 01 ills toads book ; Professor Robinson 
carries the story to the full of Nineveh, and Mr. Himkin from that 
point to Titus. The two books supplement one another admirably, 
since the lectures not only clarify the detail of the sources summarized 
in the larger work, but also, where they conflict with it, enable the 
reader who is not familiar with the technical literature to appreciate 
the main divergencies in critical opinion, Mr. Hunk in’s narrative of 
the Hellenistic and Roman periods is especially welcome, in view of the 
few critical accounts available for the general render, although the 
extensions of the Mecca bean dominions attributed bv the map on p, 75 
to John Hyreanus and Alexander Jarman are n little generous. 
The third lecture, by Professor Burkin, begins will, n lucid expknn- 
tion of the wi]»ortnnce of Palestine as a centre of land communications 
before passing on to sketch the history of the two Arab states of 
rctm nnd iVilmvni. 

Professor Bur kilt’s subject is rehandled in much fuller detail in 
M. hammerer s work, which bear* much the same relation to the 
latter half of the second and the third of the Schwuich Lectures that 
Professor Olmstead's book bears u, the first part. Though the author 
m this ease has admittedly compiled his material from secondary 
sources, he has nevertheless succeeded in putting together a most 
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valuable piece of work, supplemental by a very fine “ at las" of 
plates. The greater part of bis book is naturally devoted to the 
Nabateans, but it trace# also the history of Petra from Ismelitisb times 
and down through Palmyra and the GLuissamds to the Muslim and 
Crusading periods. In these outlying portions of his task* 
M. Kummerer is less at home with his material and his detail is not 
so good. The Jewish legends regarding the Exodus can naturally 
Iw? utilized only with due attention to the resuite of critical study, 
which he largely ignores ; for the later periods he is somewhat at sea 
with the Kind a (for whom he suggests a Nabatean origin, connecting 
the name of Hujr with ul-Hijr) and with the Muslims generally. As far 
as the main part of the work is concerned, however, his exposition is 
not likely to be bettered until fresh discoveries and investigations bring 
a materia] increase in our source# of information. The weakest section 
is that on the religion of the Nabateans, for which direct evidence is 
as vet relatively scanty. Both Professor Burkitt and M + Hammerer 
have overlooked the fact that the worship of DhuJ-Shanl continued 
in Arabia down to the t ime of Muhammad (Wellliausen, *\rnhi.-srJu'n 

Hmdeniumtir, 48-51), and that the name has as little connection with 
the supposed name of the mountain of Petra (being in fact only a 
vague appellation meaning “Lord of the Holy Place 4 ’) ns that of his 
Kn ahf/ has with Mecca. 

Dr. Rappoport's bouk is also r compilation from secondary sources, 
but has been too hurriedly and unevenly put together to have much 
value, except as a brief summary for those who wish to know something, 
but not too much, of the chequered fortunes of Palestine, 

H. A. R, Gibb. 


The Legacy of Islam. Edited by the late Sir Thomas Arnold and 
A P Guillaume, pp. 416. Clarendon Pres-d, 1931. 10& net. 

It hiis taken thirteen men to write this book so one cannot be 
expected to review it adequately* Indeed, the English language tends 
to divide into jargons which arc only understood of the initiate. 
The sentence, M We Europeans conceive music vertically whilst 
the Arabs apprehend it horizontally!" was double Dutch till it 
was explained to mean that A mb music is built up of single sounds 
and European of groups. One of the writers says that the word legacy 
in the title is hardly suitable, and suggests annuity ; this is letter, 
for Christendom might still learn much from Islam. Where alt is good 
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‘comparisons are odorous ”, but probably the sections on the Minor 
Art>:. the Crusades, and Spain and Portugal will most attract the general 
reader. The illustrations must not lie forgotten ; one only, a drawing 
in the text of a glass lamp, seems quit* unworthy of its subject. 

Methods vary. The chapter on the Crusades says very little about 
t it ujjr*, but is a survey of their effects on Europe ; they encouraged 
trade, found employment for younger sons, foreshadowed the League 
of Nations, started taxes on personal property, and furthered the study 
languages. Their share in helping the transfer of land to 
the Church is only hinted at. The chapter on literature also says 
no mg n• lit the Arabs, but tells of queer, mixed products in Spain, 
hints at influence on the troubadours, and puts famous books like 
’ ,,l _ tbcir place. One wants to complain of the omission 
" i-rn ,( Bramah ; for, though Kai Lung came from China, he is 
a defendant of Shehcrezade, and a iiosnm friend of ai Hariri. 

e c apkrs on geography and commerce and on theology 
p i osoplu are elaborate statements of Arab knowledge anil 
achievement. In his sketch of philosophy Mr, Guillaume was 
icappe H.iaufte s chapter on the same subject is in the 

, 1 WC>J \f witlwut UJlt,ue repetition he has given an 

admirable summary of Muslim thought with its repercussions on 

mi^IV" T!! ra md Tl, ° maa of A<pih *“ in particular. The file 

f g , . V ° X ‘ in tlS, ; tl w,th advantage at times; the phrase “paid 

Zlu l °T 8 *£ thcir Um ° r tbA '«• °< liberty ” is three 
uIlfnft.m°°r |*™ S ' ! lt «Wt the Mirtaxila on p. 264 is 

the M t ''' ' so ffl^ rt8 they invented the doctrine of 

^ ,o, "‘ d “ -Mr «*** - 

out ckft.h' 0n * ;,i ' (ftfcrpieM and picture* bring 

^T' m * K r ^* The in,™. lind 

Chine** labriua on to",!, WertT"* “ t1lin “ " ,k1 I>M ”' 1 

Muslim ni-fu i m Italy and Spain copied 

?JSSrr 1111,1 ° P tltdT te -^ new . numph, it is 

ami Stu ^”*****.*?*. the «*<*« - mysticism 
Eastern scholar *** ^ C ° nfitlc<1 w ' tf| in narrower limits than an 

the"Clarendon r pr<^*^ * ** pcct€,i ifl 11 book P^bliabeil by 
note C on p, 175 R | l0(] | (1 u J , ap f ears as Fulcbor and Ftllcher: 

P- should be aSoIeto m south, instead of 8poleto i« 
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central, Italy, When? so many hands are at work acme repetit ion is to 
be expected; once it \s funny* when Avicenna shares the fate of 
Herlsert Spencer, the scientist admiring Jus philosophy and the 
philosopher his science. A few statements provoke questions. Surely 
IL niches carved in the semblance of n scallop shell +i are older than 
Islam ; do they not occur in the great temple at Baalbek ? In there 
no truth in the story that the architect o! I bn Tulrmhs mosque was 
n Christian and apparently an Egyptian ? One wonders if the earlv 
mosques were as plain as they are made out to have been. We read 
in the Sahih of Bukhari that Muslims decorated their mosques as the 
Jews anti Christiana did their churches and synagogues. While most of 
this book will appeal to anyone, purrs can he understood only by 
specialists. .Many of the suggested conclusions ape far from certain ; 
in some chapters one wonders that the printer did not run out of the 
words “ may be 

A. S, T. 


&VWA Philosophise. Al-Shahrasta^t. Edited by A. Gvil laumi:. 

Part L pp. 320. Oxford. 30*. 

It is not easy to review this book, as the first part curls in t he middle 
of a chapter, and the promised summary translation is still to come. 
Considering that it had to l>e printed in Beirout the misprints are 
remarkably few. The text is baaed on three manuscripts, and the editor, 
following distinguished leading; lias not corrected them where they 
wander slightly from the straight path of gram mat Seal rectitude. 
That being so t it is not necessary to record the variations of the 
manuscripts on matters w here the text is not consistent. The arrange¬ 
ment of the notes is clumsy, presumably due to the conditions of 
printing. In some places one would like a little more editing* A 
paragraph may contain the statement of u doctrine h an argument for 
it, and o criticism of it T and the mi fortunate reader is left to disentangle 
the muddle for himself. The editor has sorted out the mess once* and 
should pass on the fruits of his labour by marking the breaks in the 
^ii-se. To give one example ; on p. 249 a paragraph ends : 

The will gives individuality to existence and is related to fresh 
phenomena. Tin? connection of the will of thi* eternal with two 
contraries at once. 

The second sentence belongs to tlie following section. 

The author begins by arguing that the world and all in it is created* 
tiding the classical arguments to prove that infinite bodies and uumbeift 
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cannot exist. He then trents of the unity nf God, his imlitenefis to nit 
else, and tie existence of his attributes. He discusses universal ideas 
mid whether the non-existent is a thin". Xext he deals with the divine 
knowledge, will, and word or speech. He is careful to say that in his 
treatment of this (|uestion he departs from the traditional arrange¬ 
ment. His method is to define the problem, set forth the opinions of 
the various schools, answer them or propound their object ions to 
one another, and end with an exposition of his own view. It is a hard 
booh to read, but in his ramming up the author becomes at times 
almost eloquent. The end of the chapter on imivcraals is a fair sample 
of his method and standpoint. 


The (ruth in this question is that man finds an image of things, 
universal, general, absolute, apart from the consideration of words and 
individuals ; he also finds intellectual relations to one thing. These 
nuiilit lie reduced to defined words--but we have proved that they 
cannut, or to existing individuals-but we have shown that this is 


wrong. Sc it only remains to tiny that they are concept*, existing, 
established in the mind, apprehended by reason. So far as they are 
universal, they Lave no being in individuals, are not things, accident a, 
colotits in individuals ; but. they are individuals so far as the reason 
fornix from them u universal concept. An expression is coined to suit 
and denote this, so that, if the expression were abolished or changed, 
the concept established by the mind would not perish. Those who 
deny Dureereuk are wrong in making them bare expressions and right 
in saving that whnt exists ns an individual has no universality. Those 
who affirm than are wrong in mating them qualities of individuals 
and right iti making them concepts of reason over anti above the 
expressions. They might say that they are Egans of the mind instead 
of saying that t hey are neither existent nor non-existent. No reasonable 
man denies them. Some call them figures of the mind ; some 
supposition* of the reason ; some facts and concepts denoted by words 
and some qualities of species. So long as the idea is clear, call them 
what you 'ike. These fact- and concept*are in three relation.*, to their 
essence, to individual*, and to the mind. I„ individuals thev are 
particular, in the mind they are general, in essence they are 
neither yenereJ nor particular. To know these relations remove, all 
diffieuJtira. (SlightEy ufornlged,} 


At tunes the author indulges in special pleading. He claims that 
there in no contradiction between the belief of the earlv Muslims in 
at. uncreated word of God, that of the Mutnr.ila in a created word 
and Al-Asdiari's doctrine that the word is uncreated but the reading 
of it created, being the wore! only indirectly ; for the first refers to 
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the word in heaven, the second to the word in the mouths of men, and 
the thiitl to both. In the middle of the very abstruse arguments it is 
refreshing to meet the human idea that the beat proof of the existence 
of God is man's need of him. 

Though not a history of philosophy the boot contains much 
historical material r philosophers taking a bigger place than divines. 
The author claims to be a disciple of Al-Asli'ari and quotes many of 
his arguments at length, though he does not hesitate to criticise him. 
He notes that some of the school looked to Ibn Kallab as their 
spiritual father. He uses some material from his earlier hook ; he 
quotes the Najdi of Avicenna (tinnigh not by name} and his statements 
arc reliable so far as they can be tested. This book is a valuable 
addition to the philosophical literature of the Arabs. A few corrections 
to the text may be suggested, 

p. 2H h L 9 t for JW read p, 40, 3, 6, for read 

<\L*. p. 160, I. 4 t for U read .LU„ p, 1S5 S 1. 8 P read 

p\ p, 1S4, 1. 9, for jjO road jjj-Ci. p. 137. 1. 7, road 
or UJI k:k. _ p. 225, 1. 11. something is omitted after 
-mLI. p. 240, i. 2, omit Jt (1). p. 254. I, 15, the text may stand and 
he rendered : “ It is excluded by the fundamental principle. Their 
argument from knowledge is admissible. p. 294, I. 15, omit 
p. 298. 1. 11, for Vj rend Istj. p. 309, J, 9, for 
read jl3j, p. 316. L 3, omit ySi. 

A. S, Trittqn. 


The Life and Times of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazsa, By 
Muhammad N£mc. pp. 27L map. Cambridge, 1931. 15s. 

This important book is written in a very earnest style devoid of 
any superfluous embellishments, and vet one is obilged to distinguish 
between its twofold contents ; the strictly scientific and the sent imental 
or rather " romantic in (lie sense that Sultan Mabmtld is presented 
as a hero, and his epoch as a kind of golden age, 

11 As a irnin." says the author in his conclusion (p. 170), “ he was 
affectionate, just, pure, kind, generous, devout and religious—a truly 
great and admirable character.” He stands among the greatest 
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warriors of the world. He encouraged learning anti “ did more than 
any other sovereign before him towards forming anti developing a 
national Persian literattiro." He was a good administrator, for even 
during his absences good order prevailed in his empire. 11 He was the 
first sovereign to give practical shape to the idea of a Muslim empire 
in India ’ (p. xiii). The only drawback which the author allows to 
be recognized in Sul fan Mahmud is his failure as the founder of a 
dynasty, because ” he extended the area of the empire Itevond the 
capacity of one person to control and keep intact 

Such Li the guiding tlirend of the book, which, at least to the 
present writer, looks certainly exaggerated. 

Son of the rude Middle Ages, Mahmud of Ghazna is undoubtedly a 
remarkable figure, and it is right to protest againstthe simplifietl view¬ 
point of FirdauBpE satire, but the presentation of Mahmud as a paragon 
of virtue [especially if wo are to understand it according to the 
standards of 1932) is equally unsupported. 

J,et us take the most obvious point : Mahmud’s patronage to 
Persian letters. It had certainly nothing to do with the interests of 
the Persian 11 national ’ literature. Dr. M. X. says (p. 131) that the 
■Sultan felt sometimes annoyed that '* the diligent ami obsequious 
Persians ” invaded his administration. But, the Persians in Ghazn» 
themselves did not seem animated by the feelings of Persian renaissance 
f" formerly under the Trnnijin Samunids) for one of them replaced 
Persian by Arabic in official correspondence, and the other wrote 
the history of the reign in the same language. Such small courts »s 
those of tiliur, (Imganan, Gmgan, and especially Raw were great 
centres of learning, but most of them were swept away or weakened 
b\ Mahmud, This loss could hardly 1 h> compensated by the liberalities 
at Ghaxna, Where one heats of mouths filled with jewels, of elephant- 
o.h s of presents, etc., so far as the official singer* of the Sultan’s 
victories arc concerned. But, on the other hand, the fact is that two 
greatest names of the epoch, Firdausi and BtriinT, owe nothing to 
t ii t.m . a imud, Hrdnu.il s.satire in its present form nmv bo spurious, 
hut even the Chahtr moquh (p, ») confirms its existence and quotes 
from ,t six verses. JiTnlni rerely mentions even the name of - amir 
Mu Inn fid (without any additions 1). 

w ^tlainly wrong to explain Mahmud's activities by 

fanatic-ism , hut perhaps in general " piety mid devotion" us 

P 11 fuet ° i r9 0,Jflht t0 ee d“ pl*« to mom prosaic impulses. Dr. M. N. 
itinself. speaking of the merciless persecution of dissenters fp. 161) 
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say»: "The Caliph was thus a useful ally for a warrior who was 
burning with a desire for expansion, and to maintain and strengthen 
the alliance with him* the Pultun placed the resound of his empire 
at the service of the Caliph in his war against the CarmathiansY To 
exculpate Suit an Mahmud from the accusations of M wanton bloodshed 
and reckless spoliation of Hindu temples ”, our author (p. 6&) writes 
that “ these so-called barbarities were committed in the course of 
legitimate warfare, when such acts are sanctioned by the practice of 
all the great conquerors of the world. Spoils captured from a defeated 
enemy have always l>een considered the lawful property of victorious 
armies* In India, however, wealth was accumulated not only in the 
coffers of kings . . . but also in the vaults of the temples lp . A a 
Ma^mfkTa campaigns in India were exclusively aggressive, one can 
hardly deny that the war (legitimate only on account of the heterodoxy 
of the Hindus) was a very profitable operation for the treasury of 
Ghasma* 

Mahmud's policy towards his Muslim neighbours may be styled 
able, but one fails to discover in it anything edifying. Especially 
characteristic is the story of the occupation of Khwarazm, see Blmni 
quoted in Baikaqi f p, 8-14, of, Burt hold's dispassionate narrative, 
Twfa*tan ± p. 275* The relations with the friendly Hybrids on 
Mahmud s aide ore always associated with pecuniary demands. 

One cannot share Dr. M. >Ys enthusiasm for his hero, but very 
happilv his abstract views do not impair the value of his purely 
historical researches. 

His hook appeals to sober minds undaunted by the detail and 
dryness of the material. But in the present state of our sources, we 
particularly desire the general overhauling of the machine of facts 
and dates. Most meritorious is the list of Oriental sources and the 
system of references enabling the control of the statements in the text. 

There are three parts in the book. The first- speaks of Mahmud s 
predecessors in Ghazrtu and of his own early years. Owing to the 
brevity of narration some details are not clear. For example, tlie 
roles of the original king of Kabul and of the " ruler Abfi Bakr 
Lawjk, who suddenly emerge on pp. 25 and 27* remain obscure till 
the end. See now on t hem, H. 0. Ray, The iMptastic Ifktonj of Northern 
India, i, 193L p, 79- The term “ reign pp (p. 28) seems somewhat 
with regard to such rulers as Bilga-tagfu and Piri-tagin 
whose relation to the Samanids is not explained. 

Part it groups under three chapters the military events on the three 
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principal fronts, in Turkestan p in Persia, and in, India. The system is 
graphical and renders dear the consistency of the conqueror’s efforts 
in each case, hut the chronological sequence suffers thereby to a 
certain extent* As regards Central Asia* the events are told with 
more detail in Barthold's classical Turtestan, On Persia, the author 
has not evidently had the occasion of seeing Huart's Les Zujdrid^. 
and especially Sayyid Ahmad Koaravi's PddJidhan-i gummm* 
i-iii* Tehran, 1923 - 30 , which would throw light on the 11 Murzuban 
of Dallam * (p. 83J who will now remain enigmatic to many readers. 

Of particular interest are the paragraphs on Mahmud's campaign 
in the present-day Afghanistan and India, where many details seem 
to be new; such as the identification of Bhatiyn with Bhatinda fp, 20*1). 
\ery new is the attempt to utilize the positive dates contained in 
Farrukhl'a qasldm T which, e.g„, enable to trace Mahmuds itinerary to 
Somnath. 

Part id is devoted to the interior organization of Mahmud's 
empire. The paragraphs have been built up from a mass of separate 
mentions in different authors (though many of them belong to much 
later times). This is a valuable piece of reconstitution of the 
administrative machinery under Mahmud,, hut we learn nothing on 
such important questions as revenues, assessment, situation of the 
civil population, especially the peasants, to say nothing of the 
conquered races. Whatever the lacuna of our sources, Dr M. X. 
could find in Barthold,, Titrkv^fart ^ pp, *287-9, some facta to show how 
henvily Mahmud * reign weighed on his subjects, The most striking 
illust ration of MnhmGd s views on his subjects is perhaps the censure 
wbieh he addressed to the inhabitants of Balkh who tried to protect 
their native town against an attack of tIts Tkuuuwhn Qara- 
kliunids : 11 What have subjects to do with war * It is natural that 
jour town huh destroyed and that they burnt the property belonging 
to me, which had brought ill such revenues. You should have been 
required to pay an indemnity for the losses, but we pardoned you ; 
(only) see to it that it does not happen again ; if any king (at a given 
moment) proves himself the stronger, and requires taxes from you 
and protects you, you must pay taxes and thereby save yoaraelvea/* 
(see Barthold, Turke&an w p. 20]), Some discrepancies between the 
theories and the facts arc noticeable in tikis part too (p, 128): Li The 
Bultsin was not bound to consult his ministers in state affaire, but in 
practice he followed the divine commandment which bids Muslims 
consult each other in all matters. Whenever he wm confronted with 
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a serious situation, be called r council of all the important civil and 
military officers to hear their opinion and advice,” Thereupon follows 
the rather unexpected illustration : The proceedings ol the council 
which he called to consider the situation created hv the assassination 
of . . , the Khwarizuishah have been preserved and furnish an 
excellent specimen of the arbitrary [sic/j ways of the Sultan. 

Thirteen appendices (pp. 171—23i) contain many valuable matters 
on the details of Mahmud's reign and on other dynasties of his time. 
Mr. M. N. preferably quotes from the Oriental sources, but it must be 
borne in mind wliat we owe to Bart hold who has most- minute I v utilized 
GardlzT, Bayliaql, and other authors. Even Dr- M. N. t who quotes 
his European predecessors only In the cases where they committed 
some error, seems to have found no fault with Bartholds references 
and dates. 

On the whole. Dr. M. K.’s book forms a useful Encydojxedia 
M'tfimudiana , The best parts of it are those which bear on the facts, 
dates, details. But notwithstanding all this mass of honestly and 
laboriously collected details, the general picture of Sultan Mahmud s 
epoch remains not very clear. As regards the personality of the great 
conqueror, the author seems to balance between his piety towards the 
memory of his hero and the conclusions suggested ho an excellent 
knowledge of the sources. 

The map at the cud of the book is very welcome. 

Minor Remark *.—The pages of the Enc, of hlttm differ m each of 
the parallel edit Ions (English, French, and German), and it is preferable 
to give every time the title of the article quoted, p. 2, Tawaribb baud 
(read fern?) Subuktagin. p, 50, Dlwan Lugbatu t (read Lughrth 0 
turk. p. 15, TurUh-i IrhairSt is not anonymous. Barthold has shown. 
Boll, dr VAcad. d. Sme*c** t 1&15, pp, 1305-70, that this work is 
identical with Atahh al-Uiiffirikh, of which the author is AIuharrun cm 
b. Amir Fiwjl nliuli al-MusavI (Rieu, Catalogue, p. 10f>*2, Supplement, 
p. *270). p. 10, Sultan Ma^inOd's monuments and inscriptions receive 
a very brief attention. Dr. M. N. does not even quote in full the title 
of Dr, Fliny's very interesting article, Le decor epigruphique 
monuments de Gharjia," SjfFWt 1925 (especially 1>P- *•'.» 8, o n l^ic 
tower of Malimuil), p, 23, Jurjfmivyah, why not GurgSnj 3 P- 
Khukm. read Khaim. p. 27, Bilkatigin. read BilgH-4. p. 48, Uia- 
ghartigin, read Chaghir-t, p. 5G, Tghur, perhaps simply Ayghur 
("stallion ”) -khan ? p. S3, ‘ Jhirzubiin of Dailam certainly couW 
not possess Shahrazilr (west of the Zagros). \erv probably v 
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stands here for Suhravard, p. 130, why the uncommon 

nuimlnbit instead of the usual mamlnhtt given in the dictionaries at 
tin- first place, p. 152, Mmiichnhr b, QdbfUi ruler of Giirgtitt, rather 
thLin of [fabaristao. p, 100, the term 11 Carina thian '* seems to be 
improper with regard to the Isma'ililes, if used as a historical, and not 
8s ii current opprobrious term, p. Ijj. on the Eiinghflnirfs see more 
details in the JhtdM al-'alam (written in 372 982), pubUuled by 
Barthold, Leningrad, 1930 (Dr* Jl, X. eoukl not possibly consult the 
borjfc, which was in fact brought out in 193]). p, 190, Kaya Kalish 
read^fip^ A, Itsh {Kalaya ?). p, 216, to tbe metre, instead of 

( Inkudar (--), we want something like *ChrkuhKlm {-). 

(f. the original name, Chiklwlar Mata. In the bibliography several 
uropeau predecessors of the author ought to be named, Kiinimirski 
in his edition of Mmuchihri resumed moat of JJaihaqis history. 

1 m il ver F creditable edition ol Mirkhwand's section on the 
bhaznavids. 

AH these little remarks arc mentioned here only for completeness 
h c, n, i it is s loath felt with what care the book has Ih^ch written- 

V. Minorsky. 


A 1>¥ - R * iAy Jocrsbv, being an Etcher s Impressions of the Middle 
7™’ wrtJl fo ^T-eigbt drawings. By Fked Richards, li.E, 
o ifl, pp. 'A 10, London : Jonathan Cape, I93L 15s, 

m has a more Ifinitifid tribute been paid to any Eastern 
country than this delightful book on Persia bv the late Mr. Fred 
RichanlH, whose untimely death occurred soon after its appearance. 

In recent years Persia has I*** much by the camon,- 

dill , °l ** photographer, but in those of the 

b^immntmn arclutologist. Thus practically ail that remains of the 

X ^'T ° f P “ “***»• * feasible in detail 

anvthin :? S" *"* tbe3e P^tographa f flila to convey 

mil a vai p - Wu ? of tlie cities of ancient and 

^2 ! f TV ph0t ^^ — n r seem to fail as inter- 

many who have 7' ^ l77' ^ ^' ^ ^ u “P irB(i t,le Stings of so 
!£ , t,J “ e trsveUed m this land of romance 

f x«7 ht ,lm 7? hv Mr - Fwi *** *> * 

S2-1SJ2 7T ' f0r ‘ * Spite ° f ** ^ratc architectural 
* ' 3k °‘ ch * lightness of touch and a suggestion 
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of mysterv which no other artist, we believe* has achieved bq success¬ 
fully, and which arc certainly absent from even the best photographs. 
As is only right, Ispahan, the beautiful city of Abbas the Great, is 
represented by a large majority of these pictures, and next in order 
comes Shiran In the bazaar-scenes the Pahlevi cap, which is now worn 
by every male Persian throughout the land, of course predominates, 
and it is a high tribute to Mr, Richard^'gen ins that he has not allowed 
these singularly nnpicturesque hats to mar the poetry of his pie \ tires. 
Where the standartl is throughout so uniformly high it is hurt! to 
discriminate. but it may 1 m? rifely claimed that no book can possibly 
convey a better idea of Persian scenery to the general public nor a 
more charming recollection of the country to those who have been 
fortunate enough to travel there. 

Of the letterpress it need only be said that it U written with charm 
and such good taste as wo should € h xpect from this artist, and merely 
as a vivid description of the country, with a suitable mcnlicum of history 
thrown in here and there, it would deserve to rank among the best 
books on Persia. As a record of what Ispahan and Shiraz &(ilt looked 
like in 1931 it must have a permanent value. 


Tabikh-i Mr bahak £5hahL By Tai/ya hm Ahmad hin Abdullah 
A-S-SimtiKDi, Edited by Shausu-V TJlama M. Hidayat Husain, 
Ph.IX, F.AABm KJuul Bahadur. Printed at the Baptist Mission 
Press; published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. [BihUoth*™ 
Indim Series.) Calcutta, ISSl. 

The editor of this most useful addition to the Bibliotheca Ivditra 
juries, published t»y the Asiatic Society of Bengal, acknowledges bin 
indebtedness to .Sir K. Denison Ross, whose suggestions encouraged 
him to undertake the work, MBS. of the Thrikh-i Mnbnrtk Shaht 
arc extremely ram, and the work is a contemporary record of the 
reigns of Flrfiz Shah, the later Tughluqs. and the first two kings of the 
Suyyid Dynasty, and is our only original authority for the later part 
of the period with which it deals. Extracts from the work, translated 
into English, have already appeared in voL iv of Elliot and Dowsons 
Hiilory of India fit foW h *** ttutorinm, hilt the MS. used for that 
work was so erroneous and defective that the editor was obliged to 
supplement it with extracts from INmimu- d-din Ahmad. This 
historian, Firishta, and lindaonJ used the work as their authority for 
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the period of which it h a contemporary record p and the first two 
plagiarized it so shameJe&sly that it might have been suspected that 
lift]*? was to be gained by the publication of the complete text, but this 
suspicion was ill-founded, for there is much that the two plagiarist* 
have not copied, and the author’s history of the earlier Muslim dynasties 
w hich reigned in Delhi, though not a contemporary record, is evidently 
based partU on authorities which are now lost to us, for it contains 
much information which is new. For instance, the account of the 
reign of Balban, of the early days of the Khalji Dynasty, and the 
chronological record of the important reign of Muhammad bin Tughluq, 
8 fecord we find nowhere else, arc interesting and valuable. 

The present writer is gratified to find that this record endorses his 
view, expressed in vol, iii of the Cambridge History of India, but since 
questioned, that .Muhammad bin Tughluq directed two migrations 
from Delhi to Daulatabiid, one in a.i>. 1327-8, voluntary for all hut 
courtiers and officials, and the other in 1329, when all the citizens of 
Delhi were driven across India, and the city was left desolate. Of the 
author’s contemporary record of the reigns of Ffriiz, the later kings 
of the I ughluq dynasty, and the first two Sayyids little need be said. 
Professor Dowson has admitted that he is 1 a careful, and apparently 
an honest chronicler , hut refuses to admit his claim to be ranked 
,b f n historian. Ttiis is hardly just. Yflhya bin Ahmad may not 
in the same rank as historians of these days, hut he has certainly 
n claim to rank with those of his own age. Professor Dowson was 
perhaps affected by the quality of the manuscript with which he 
hod to deal, and it is probable that he neglected all of it save the 
nut ior s record of events which happened in his own life-time. The 
present earned alitor has had the use of three manuscripts, one 
supplied by a friend, and rotogtaph copies of MSS, in the British 
. uscum and Bodleian Libraries, uni] he has earned the gratitude of 
students of Indian history. 


The style of the author is distinctly Indian. He often omits the 
n<if« where a Persian would certainly use it, as on page 93, L 5. He also 
“** expressions not in general use, as JjJ* for " defeated ”, and 

j for cousin german There nre a few misprints, for 

A ' ^ ^ 0r which occurs more than once, but the 

text lias been, on the whole, very carefully edited. 


Wolseley Haig. 
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Gramm airs £l£mentaire du Sanskrit cla^ique. By Henri 
Courbin. Adrien Maisonneuve, 2 vols. 50 francs. 

These two volumes are intended to serve as a self-contained primer, 
the first consisting o! an outline of the grammar, the second of graded 
exercises with vocabularies. European script alone is used, the 
characters of the Nagarl alphabet being merely given in an appendix ; 
the pronunciation is scarcely considered ; nor h there any account 
of accent or other historical feature of the language. Within these 
limits the work is well-planned, clear r and practical. The author goes 
straight for salient features : after setting out the alphuliet in trans¬ 
literation he gives the ruunes and uses of the cases, illustrating these 
by literally translated Sanskrit sentences- then the declensions of 
-o and -d stems, followed by a page about verbs, with the distinction 
between thematic and non-thematic well to the fore and illustrated 
by tbe present tenses of ensW and bharant i. This leads to an explana¬ 
tion of roots, stems, and vowel gradation. Participles, from their 
frequent occurrence in the texts, next claim attention, and their 
formation and uses arc excellently stated. The same section prepares 
the reader for three Other characteristics of the language, viz, omission 
of the verb Sf to be fondness for passive constructions, and the use 
of compounds. Compounds are from the first regarded net as a rather 
disreputable subterfuge but ns an elegance and a convenience, and 
the sentence Sa krtodalahlnjo <j<ttah is chosen for our initiation. 
All this is achieved in the first sixteen pages, at which stage the 
student, although the hard work is still before him, will fed that he 
knows something about Sanskrit and may even be emboldened to 
read some of the passages in the second volume. 

With apologies for their complexity, the Sandhi rules are next 
taught, then the usual course of the declensions, conjugations, com¬ 
pounds, and derivative verbs and nouns. Brevity and dearness 
prevail ; four pages suffice for the perfect, three for the florists, 'S et 
apace in spared for plenty of paradigms, e.g. the present tenses of both 
d*i and dhS are given hi full ; wc are not left to deduce the one from 
the other. Participles also are treated better than in some liooks. The 
cad of the volume has n section on the correlative clauses (ljatha . . . 
fftthfi, etc.) which are another feature of the literature. 

Volume ii contains, still in transliteration, first five pages of easy 
descriptive .Sanskrit with interlinear resolution of Sandhis and com¬ 
pounds. and copious footnotes ; then nlw>ut 130 verses chosen from 
Bohtlingks htfHstrhe Sprticlw ; eighteen pages of extracts from 
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Paficatmitm and from Lucdte^ edit ion of the BrhathithWohimf^ffrtska: 
Sanskrit-French vocabulary (helpful and complete, I think! ; and lastly 
five page# of French sentences for retnusJfition, with the necessary 
vocabulary. 

The book i* reproduced by photolithography from 318 . T but thanks 
to careful script and a judicious use of underlining and tabular arrange¬ 
ment it is almost as easy to rear! as type. Mistakes noted are: page 6 P 
omission of n dative of purpose ” ; p. 71, aia fur stha ; p. 30 t prapanm 
for prapatina ; p. 77, nbrut-im for sr&fB vam. 

And surely something should have been said about the use of 
adverbial particles and about the Sloka metre. 

C. A. R tlandg. 


The Thirteen Pejn< ifal Ubanishads translated from the Sanskrit 
with an Outline of the Philosophy of the Ufraniahacts and an 
annotated Bibliography by Robert Ernest Hume. Second 
edition, revised with a list of recurrent and parallel passages by 
George C. 0. Haas t pp + xvi -\- Oxford University Press, 

mi. 

In the centre of the higher religious development of India stand 
the l panishnds. Since time well-nigh immemorial they have been 
looked upon by the very cream of Hindu intelligentsia as the loftiest 
outcome of theological and philosophical speculation; and it scents 
as if in Mr tain quarters a religious renaissance were still expected to 
rise out of the intimate study of these works. In Europe Schopenhauer, 
though he knew the Upaimhads only from AnqiutiTa terrifying Latin 
version of the Persian translation prepared by Dari SLikoh's pa^its, 
considered them the solace of lm life and death. And there are no 
sign* of their diminishing glory amongst people of the Wafftam world 
who take a serious interest in India up to this day. Texts of such a 
reverend character may well claim nur most serious attention. 

Anil still it. might lie suggested that amongst the thirteen texts 
translated, by Professor Hume there is much which would afford us 
sr a in \ solace in life* and a still scantier in the hour of the mflh&prft- 
Rt ml \\ hat has at ways been to the present writer a subject of 
sfnjH faction so far ns Indian literature is concerned, viz. it-a unbroken 
“ riea , of and nonsense, certainly also applies to the 

ransshadj. Parts of the Bfhaditaujiyike and the Chfindogya as 
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well as the whole of the Kathaka stand out ns something of the most 
sublime ever conceived by human spirit, while other of these texts 
present a most curious jumble of senseless anti un edifying mutters, St ill p 
through their age and the profound reverence shown them by untold 
generations of Hindu scholars they command our respect and interest 
even if they do not always attract our admiration and devotion. It is 
undoubtedly welt that they should again have been presented to the 
public interested in other things than the mere hkayatm in a readable 
and attractive form. We are deeply obliged to Professor Hume for 
his performance ; that his work hm now appeared in a second and 
revised edition is a proof that it has been a welcome gift to scholars 
and laymen alike. 

Professor llume apparently is a scholar of a somewhat conservative 
trends and we look in vain for innovations or new interpretations within 
his bulky work* It has been impossible to the present writer, out of 
sheer lack of time, to go through all the translations carefully comparing 
them with the Sanskrit texts, pud he has had to limit himself to those 
two amongst them which are perhaps slightly more familiar to him, 
viz. the Kathaka and the Chiindogya. Of the former one he himself 
some years ago ventured to publish a translation together with 
some notes in volumes Ivii and Iviii of the Indian Antiquary, This 
translation has been duly annotated in the careful bibliography of 
Professor Hume (p. 468}; but of a few rather obvious emendations 
suggested in that modest little paper there is not the faintest trace to 
be met with within his own rendering of the text. As for the Chandogya 
them in not the slightest doubt that as a rule the text with the 
help of the native commentators, of Beassen, etc., has been faithfully 
rendered, Still we have observed a few minor slips which do not 
always inspire confidence, and of which one or two will be brought to 
notice here, 

Xo doubt, Chand* Up* l 12. 15 railed “ the Udg\th* of the Dogs " 
makes a somewhat bewildering impression. Xo doubt also, the 
Sari] an-chan ting is perhaps not distinctly unlike the barking of dogs. 
Still there can bo no reason for believing that this chapter is meant 
for +t a satire on the performances of the priests . \\ hat the dogs 
want to obtain by their Soman-singing is food ; and food is said 
in i, 11,9, to be the divinity connected with the prati&am. Thus there 
is a quite obvious connection between this chapter and the preceding 
one, and to a latitudinartau mind it seems scarcely more wonderful 
that dogs should obtain food by performing Suniun-cbanting than 
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that officiatin'! priests should do so. 1 One would like to know what 
reason induced Professor Hume to translate the word bhaSdksa in 
tv, 1, 2 (p. 215) with “ short'sight ”, unless of course that expression 
contains a sense unknown to the present writer. Professor Luders 
some years ago translated it 1»y “ Mrrnmige ”, which seems equally 
impossible. Undoubtedly b/tnUdk^t is nothing but b/iadrakm, a fact 
that has been pointed out long ago, 2 For the chapters dealing with 
Satyakamfl Jahala (iv, 4, i sqq., p. 2!8«qq.) the paper by Professor 
Ludcn, Site. icr. />««». 2 W. il. Il’i&s., 1922, p. 227 sqq., has apparently 
not l>een consulted as it is not mentioned in the bibliography, Jiamta, 
of course, means 1 goose ” not “ swan ” (p. 230) 2 ; the goose—in 
modern times for reasons unexplained looked upon as a paragon of 
stupidity—to the Hindus is the wise bird jxir prdffrenee. On p. 22fi 
the words fohvwi darn ddrund cmrnui (s*iintf*ulfttfdt} lire rendered t>v 
■’ wood with brass or with leather ” which is apparently a bpiW 
rohiuii'. The translation on p. 234 of the words #wnV™? kutah by “ no 
wife unchaste ' ia decidedly too weak ; nor does tUd dtmakam (p. 24*5) 
really mean “ lias , , . as its soul " hut rather “ by that (the whole 
univene) ia enlivened” In vi, 13, l ( p . 248) uj^da is generally 
rendered as here by come unto me ; it, however, means " (come 
and) sit near me and forms an invitation to the secret sitting, the 
Vpani&d, That. SmtAaka in vii, 3, 1 shouhl be rendered by “ acorn 
may rightly Ik? doubted ns it denotes the fruit of the Kmblic myrobalan, 
Phyllanfhns emblioa 1 L r 

Then? is one other question of translation which seems to form a 
constant crux to the interpreters of the Upamshads. Brahma (or ite 
equivalent Atman) is often expressed by the words nrti (imroVV) which 
are even here rendered by the senseless " not thus ”, However, net* 
f* “ caiU5 ™ thin Z but “No, no 1 ”, denoting Brahma (or Atman) as 
the pure negations just as some schoolmen have used Non as a fit 
expression for the Very Highest. 

To the present writer it seems doubtful whether there is any use 
in repeating, as docs Professor Hume (p. B), that the "usual date” 


u, , ?£*** , k hL ’ 7™^'“ <■! d,e tsei that nerenil older "bob* like 

' ikrrl to *•* 0P“ the f«e.hymn fttr. vii. i<fl) 

-7* h T f W „ h rh " ISrah,,,in ' (<•!• w SehrwHk r, 31 v «, nod p. 

^ thu not th, <ue i* now U vo „j flftv Houbt. 


I »| r , " .™ w^uuy ■*TLy IIUUIVC. 

» I. tni i ^ hi ' L Si ^ »P»*wl hv M riiylhuikl h'SQS. Vf 
It rtffl ^ msa,, itnmmmU " a, U L* rrirfrml W lb P J. u , f^nart 
imn-bttiiiti of tlw> )««««. * 

* wutodbtrf* « „«hisg but a morr fur* of 
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tie TT paninhaf lu *' is around 600 b.c\, pint prior to the rise of 
Buddhism ”, We had better avow once for all that bo far we know 
nothing at all about the exact date of 'the rise of Buddhism ” ; to 
assert that an Upanishadio text b of pre-Buddhist origin thus, 
unfortunately, gives no date at all. On the Udffitkavidya {Chanda Up .* 
i T ] t I &qq + ) there bus just appeared an extensive paper by Professor 
Strauss 1 which sterns to contain a great ■quantity of very useful 
material. 

J, 0. 


Praaiana SamUCcaYa* Edited and restored into Sanskrit with 
Vritti. Tiha, and Notes by H. ft. RaMaSWAMY IyKSCAE. (Mysore 
University Publication.) pp. xxiv + 110, Mysore: Printed 
at the Government Branch Press* 1930. 

On p. 379 of the work mentioned above. Professor Handle remarks 
that, according to intelligence received by Professor Tuceh Mr. Kama- 
swam)' Iyengar was working upon the Ptmuanammu^caya of Dhlnaga, 
Of thb work only scanty fragments in Sanskrit were known which had 
Wn collected by Professor Handle himself: and our knowledge of 
Difttiaga had so far been further increased by some articles in the 
JR AS, and in the Indian Historical Quarterly. 

Just ns some works of Aristotle have been lost but were retrieved 
during the Middle Ages through Arabic translations p ocveml writings 
of famous Buddhist authors have only been preserved to us only 
in Chinese or Tibetan versions* Such has l^ecn t lie fate of the PmfmhiG- 
mmuemytiy a handbook of logic by DiOnnga, the fame of which according 
to Mr. Eatnaswamy Iyengar vies with or even surpasses that of the 
logical treatises of Aristotle. Tins may he a mild exaggeration ; still* 
there is no doubt that the work of Diunuga contains the very Qtnjta 
of Indian logic. Mr. Ramaswaniy Iyengar, with most laudable zeal, 
has transposed the Tibetan text into Sanskrit and has thus restored 
into its original one of the most famous of Indian scientific treat^ca. 
Of the merits or demerits of this restoration the present writer can 
form no opinion ; as h however, the Tibetan translations Rpvm to he 
most carefully prepared, it must be quite possible to a scholar eqtirdl} 
well screed in Sanskrit and Tdjctan to resitore a text like this into 
what- was well-nigh its original shape. The introduction is short 
but dear and interesting. 


Tm 
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SofME Aspects of Hindi' Memo a l Treatment. By Dorothea 
Chaplin, pp. 7! London : Lmsao & Ch., I <m r 3s. fid, 

Thb little book lias scarcely any claim upon being considered a 
pioco of scientific research. h is rather a. sort of propaganda pamphlet 
setting forth the superiority ol Hindu medio] treatment over the 
European one, and especially singing the praise of the late S, JL 
Mitra (<L 1925). a Hindu physician who is said to have worked various 
wonderful cures upon patients of long-standing sufferings. 

It may be quite true that Hindu Medicine is in possession of various 
valuable secrets which, cultivated through centuries, may 1m? even 
superior to some of the treatments applied by European doctors. 
Notwithstanding that, there k undoubtedly much in Hindu nif?di<^l 
science which strikes us as licing wholly unscientific ; nor do we learn 
to appreciate and esteem its merits better with the help of the erode 
and often Bcriously mistaken praise heaped upon it by Miss Chaplin. 
With the scientific knowledge of Hindu medicine her work has got 
nothing to do. The reviewer has also failed to account for the presence, 
within the covers of thh til tie book T of the first, of the t wo tales beginning 
on page 09. 

X IX 

SrrruK.s in Indian History. By Suft endranatii Sen. pp. viii 
+ 200. Published by the University of Calcutta, 1930. 

I>r, Kurcndruimth Sen, a Lecturer in History in the University 
of Calcutta, lias ulready made himself favourably known to kts 
fellow ^scholars by his various works on Shivaji and the Marat hibs. 
His hist lHi>ok--thia one, of course, excepted—dealt with foreign 
biogmphicFi of Shiva jin There us elsewhere Dr, Sen bus shown himself 
thoroughly at home in the various European sources dealing with 
tin 1 seventeenth and eighteenth ceniuries India; especially he seems 
to have made liimsclf well acquainted with Portuguese pii|H‘ns, and 
most of all with the col feet Eons of State documents at lion, which 
are undoubtedly concealing more than one precious secret. 

I he new Iwxik of Dr* Sen is undoubtedly a very useful one upon the 
preparation of which its author has spent much painstaking Ialx>ur 
jmd much learning. ]t would scarcely be correct to pretend that it 
umken any very exciting reading; however, the reader who puts it 
away alter having perused it mast tell himself that he has gathered 
a certain amount of very useful information, even if the events dealt 
wAh here are neither very important nor of any very great interest 


STUDIES IN THE LAVEAVaTaRA SUTRA 10S5 

The first and most extensive of the chapters deals with " Historical 
Records at Goa 'V The iVrtuguese power in India, after a rapid and 
wonderful rise, soon set the standard of a most spectacular downfall ; 
and since the seventeenth century it Isas lingered on in the shape of 
some crumbling ruins of what was once a great and magnificent colonial 
empire. Unfortunately, documents concerning the periodof decay are 
far more numerous than those concerned with the period of grandeur* 
Or, Bon has ransacked the archives at Goa, and they have given up 
a series of rather mournful tales of fallen splendour and petti fogging 
dealings with native rulers of smaller or leaser fame and power. No 
doubt, some of the Viceroys even during the eighteenth century were 
men of bravery and capacity — an example is furnished by the Marquis 
of Alor na with w hom the last chapter of the book deals — but tliear 
means wem too small and the power of Portugal too irretrievably 
lost to enable them to take up colonial schemes on a vast scale, 
Portugal had already long ago had to cede her position in India to 
other European powers—Holland „ France, and above all t England, 

Of the other chapters, which are mostly rather short, the most 
interesting, no doubt F are those dealing with Hydar AIL It is not 
obvious at least not to the present writer- what purpose is served 
by inserting here the short paper on AA Hinduism and Muhammadan 
Heretics during the Pat lum Period ” (p, llSsqq-)* ^ bad already 
been, published in the ¥imt-Bhmli Quaritrifft ami it reams that 
even a single publication would do more than justice to its very meagre 
contents 

J, C. 

Studies in the Lankavatara Sutra, one of the most important 
Texts of Mahay ana Buddhism, in which almost all its principal 
Tenets are presented, including the Teaching of Zen, By Daisetz 
T EITARO Suzuki, pp, xxxii 4 464. London: George Rout ledge 
and Sons, Ltd. t 1^3*0. 

Professor Suzuki some years ago published a very interesting 
collection of E&&nj& on Zen Buddhism + mid with vivid pleasure we now' 
perceive that he is contemplating the publication, within no very 
distant future, of a second collection of these essays. He has, however, 
found it desirable to go somewhat deeper into that all-important 
text, the Zg^mti$ra*Wm t and the result is now laid before us in 
the shape of this bulky but fascinating volume, 

dupaui'se Buddhism, through the activities of the late Professor 


um 
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Rosenberg and his Guru, Professor Stchcrbatoky, has yielded invaluable 
assistance towards unravelling the secrets of the TathagaRi's mysterious 
doctrine. Professor Suzuki, who may claim a most intimate 
acquaintance with that foriu of Buddhism, has furnished m with 
further precious materials for acquiring knowledge of the Buddhas 
doctrines in their Japanese dress. Still it must be avowed that at 
least partly the things dealt with in this and the previous volume are 
of too complicated a nature to be thoroughly grasped by scholars 
who are not themselves specialists in this field of research. The 
present writer thus willingly admits that it is far beyond hia scope 
to pass any detailed opinion on the learned work produced by Professor 
Suzuki ; still, he has read the l>ook with most vivid interest and 
found it a storehouse of useful information. 

It is interesting to observe that in the LawkdTtifam I he Enlightened 
One preaches his doctrine to Etilvana who is tlcsc rilied not only as 
reverently listening to it, hut also as making good progress along the 
palli of Righteousness, In Bruhmanical literature Havana is nothing 
but an incarnation of an evil power that has already previously {in 
the shape of Hirunyaka&ipu) menaced god and men 
vinodam iccftmm aOm darpajanmano 
rnnem kandixis tfOamih mmam pmtah | 

.'rfi Hamm* nttmn nikdmtibhisti nmii 
habhftm rttkmh kmturakmntsm divah || 

Because of his evil deeds and especially because of his limit less 
arrogance and conceit* he is doomed to destruction ; and though wc 
may feel just a puncture of compassion with one who meets heroically 
his predestined fate the Brahmin poets, devoted to the sweet and 
pious Rama, seem to feel nothing of this. Here it is otherwise ' 
Havana presents himself to us as a fervent and inquisitive disciple 
of the Bud e I ha. In somewhat the same way the Fsmpa Rsmayarta 
depicts him as an ascetic and a pious adorer of the Jinn Mantisvnrod 
And some caster In Southern India are said to worship Havana whilst 
they heap abuse anti imprecations on Rama. 

The cannibid king called Sitphosandasa (p. 370) apparently in the 
mme one as Kalmnsapiida and the anthropophagous ruler of 
the Sut&sonrajltaka, etc. Chi p, 120, m, there is a minor slip when the 
learned author ascribes the translation of the SittrofomlarQ to 
M, Sylvam I4vi instead of to Huber. 

J + Cl 

1 Of. Rice. ItaMiFU* Lifrtrilnrt, L>ELil ri|„ jh, 3tt N|. 


A CATALOGUE OP PHOTOGRAPHS MV SANSKRIT MSS, 1037 

A Catalogue of Photographs of Sanskrit MSS., purchased for rite 
Administrators of tbe Max Muller Memorial Fund. Compiled 
by T. K. Gambier Parry. pp. 59. Oxford University Press, 
1930. 

This is 11 catalogue of manuscripts lrelonging lo the Nepal iJurbur 
which were several years ago sent- to England to he photographed . 
the photographic copies are now preserved st Oxford, Though 
most of these manuscripts have previously been dealt with by the 
late MM, Harnprasad Sastoi, this is undoubtedly a useful little lmok 
which ought to be welcome to nil Sanskrit scholars busying tlicm- 
selvw with the edition of unpublished texts or with such ones in need 
of revision. T « 


TAiTriRTvA-PRATl^AKHYA, with the liliasbya PadukramuBadanu b> 
Mahiseva. Critically edited with appendices for the tirst time 
from an original Manuscript by MahofadHYAYA PaNIHT V. 
VenkataRama Sit arm a VidYaBHOsHANA, (Madras University 
Sanskrit Series No. 1.) pjp- iv -f 4 f iii + 18S f xxx -f- 9, 
University of Stadias, 1930* 

The Tailtiriya Prattfdkhya, which was fast edited by Whitney,' has 
recently appeared in the Mysore Sanskrit Seri® with tbe commentaries 
of Somayiiya and Gopfilava j van. The Madras University baa now 
inaugurated its new series of Sanskrit texts with an edition of tins 
important text, together with another commentary, tbe /W<i1t™»h 8- 
rfuno of Mahiseva. As the text had to be based on one single manu¬ 
script, copied from a palm-loaf one in early Majayahm script, it is 
need & in want of cunendatton in severs! $ti\, it most y 

looks quite readable and useful. Unfortunately, the learned editor 
has had to postpone to another volume of the series Ins discussion of 
the comment nr v. its author, etc, .so that all the very scanty information 
wc get here is chiefly concerned with the manuscript itself. I lie indices 
of words and of quotations are quite useful. 

The Madras University Sanskrit Series has thus made a very frood 
start, and we eagerly look forward to other works to be- publ.shed 
there by the eminent pundits of South India. 

JaRT, UllARPESITtER. 
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The Booths Arm DrxrmiNE in Buddhist Sanskrit Literatubk. 

By Har Datal Svo, pp, xx -f- 392, London : Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd r , 1932. 18a. net. 

Dr. Duval bos. undertaken to discuss the Bodhisattva doctrine as 
it is expounded in the principal Buddhist Sanskrit treatises. The 
chapters include the Bodhi&att-va doctrine, its origin and development, 
the thought of Enlightenment, the thirty-seven Dharmas, the 
Farnmitas, the Bhumis. the last life and Knlightonment. Within 
tlse hunts he has imposed on himself he gives a well-documented 
account, remarkable for thr thoroughness with which the work of 
previous investigator* 1ms been examined, This especially comes 
out in the treatment of technical terms, and as many ns twelve or 
even twenty modern authorities are quoted in tile course of discussions. 
The author has every right to limit himself to Sanskrit treatises, if he 
chooses, but unless he can show that the doctrine originated in Sanskrit 
schools, he cannot claim to have settled ii^ origin, (t is not enough to 
offer speculations about Hindu and Persian influence without 
considering what sort of Buddhism was influenced. Whether its 
presence in the earlier schools was a borrowing from Mahay ana nr 
vice versa ia never discussed, nor does Maitreva put in an appearance 
A more serious matter than the exclusion of Prdi, if we are to speak 
of origins is the fact that the author has never clearly distinguished 
nou-Muhayana schools that used .Sanskrit from those of Mahiyana. 
^ ot in Sarvastivadin documents we find Buddha awakening in some 
of his hearers the thought of attaining f Ttattltim Mfmt/rtksambodki 
along with other hearers attaining arhat&hip. It is evading the 
question to siiv that they arc Mnhnyaim in spirit. However, the work 
is really devoted to Mahay ana doctrine. The author passes immediately 
from the phases of development of the doctrine to the etymology of 
the names Manju£rl and Avalokiteavara, The latter he declare* to 
be M a puzzling compound *\ which cannot I* interpreted with any 
degree of certainty. What there is that puzzles him in the nature of 
the compound he does not say, but concluding that all other interpreta¬ 
tions are iirissttinfantory, he resorts to the second Amhlciia sutra of 
the Mvhnvwtu, and invents for the word amlokita the meaning 
wisdom He admits that this view is tentative, but he does not 
strengthen it by the mere assertion that it is neither better nor worse 
than those which he rejects. 

There are other iiist(ince« which suggest that rival views haw been 
rcji-cied rather too curtly. He givest irn annlvjijjj of the Prafitya- 
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siimuipada. and finds the ** traditional interpretation " unconvincing 
and umtatirfactory. J. H. Berths interpretation cannot solve it, 
L. de la Vallfe Poussin* explanation is “ repugnant to good taste, 
unconvincing, and far fetched Oldenberg and Oltramare are merely 
set aside, and so on. Not once has he examined the interpretations 
which the Buddhists themselves put on it. Had he done so, lie would 
have found that do la Vallec Poussin's explanation, which he so 
unceremoniously rejects, is actually one of these interpretations. 
His own conclusion is to follow what he tails “ the Indian tradition 
as it has been preserved and Interpreted by the Tibetan priests, who 
explained to L, A. Waddell *\ on the ground that it at least makes 
sense of the scries. But even if he were sure that it is fin Indum 
tradition, and that it bus been preserved, it is quite iieside the point. 
The only reason for introducing the formula at all is that it has a jjart 
in the training of the bodMsattvaa, and then wc want to know not its 
supposed primitive meaning, but bow those actually ill training 
understood it. It does not matter what sense they made of it, but it 


is only their sense that has any relevance. 

He passes to the discussion of iumjata. Hem rival scholars are 
ignored but for the Buddhist philosophers he can rot conceal ht» 8COTD - 
They " revel in a veritable orgy of negation ", They are not deter ^ 
by the difficulties inherent in absurdity ”, and they descend to ' puerile 
logomachy ", though they “ deviate into sense by the subtle theory 
of the two kinds of truth. This is merely how it looks to l>r. Duval. 
Other Indian schools treated the ti**? doctmm «™thy 
refutation, and the author is doubtless aware that 1 rofessors 
Steherbfltaky and Scliayer have expounded it as » mtionu 
theory of relativity. Whether their view can be jiistihed .sano • 
question, but it remain, for l>r. Dayal to justify bis own dogmatic 
conclusions against it. 

The Bodhisattva doctrine may be considered u a new ideal open g 
up new conceptions of the duty and destiny of man and new revela¬ 
tions for the yearnings of religion, or with Rhys David* as a nratta 
weed wanned bv a tropical sun in marsh and muddy soil, and 
smothering the nobler and simpler le^ns of the founder. It » tb 
former aspect which Dr. Duval discusses m Ins two most importa 
chapters on the PammitQs and Bhumis, The problem of the number 
of the Krnnu.i. is a complicated one. Why do we fed ten m*. 
Pali and six in Mahavan* ? The author thinks that they were rm 
from six to ten as a consequence of the invention of the deernu 


urn 
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svrfom in tht- thir-3 and fourth ofinturitt* a.tk Apparently lie n^n^j lisa 
the invention of the ho- ml led Arabic mjnienils. Pint tlifsj U Imn! 

conclusive-. Does lie think that no one counted by tens before i! p 
date ? 

Tbs chapter gives the opportunity for a refreshingly indcpcndi' 1 
study of Buddhist ethics. The early Buddhist a, we are told, fors. il 
that man was essentially what Aristotle called a social animal. Hi 


m Mihayina the layman gets adequate recognition, especially •. 
tlo’ [j.l mini tics of liberality, morality, and forbearance. Vet t3 >■ 
loin lii'ii'in drawn is sufficiently severe. “ Pure hedonism thus see tie 
to Is; the ruling theory of Buddhist ethics. But it sonic i inn ■ 
degenerates into spiritual terrorism of the worst sort," The Midi) 
yanist teachers an? charged with violent misogyny and unalloyed 
cynicism, anrl they appear to have formulated “ a regular philosophy 
of degeneracy ”, 

The chapter on the ten BhOmis is very systematic and full. Four 
different systems are analysed, which are really summaries of tin 
stages of the whole career of the BnHhisattva, till he obtain* 
omniscience, acquires a glorious body, and emits rays which destroy 
the pain and misery of all living firings. After this the final chapter 
on r u l.*>t life unit Enlightenment comes rather as an antic!imax, as 
it is the story of the life of Gautama Buddha, described for the most 
j rt K)iii work.-, "ldi'li know Nothing of these elaborate developments 
o tie niinih. The author describes each stage of Gautama's life 
U "‘ t i w ^“ty-two marks in great detail, hut the eightv minor 

marks are dismissed as being due to the « fussy fatuity of the Buddhist 

' V f . 00ul<1 . nnt Uavp wcl1 done” The Mara legend also 
mvtbA ^ fi lL ^ K ’ h '. 11 > fl to be an amalgam of allegory and 
nd he v^| SHI l0r '* f bl<f to **” ™«7 where the allege rv cuds 
Iwf rr? T l wkw thfl *"» « intertwined. The myth 

with sonif \ 1 T r ° f th * fltril ^ le ^tween (mini and Yrtm, 

«* ltiivinia. This 

mvtholturv Tf ^ tf> all students of com pa relive 

systematic • <>u!l ***** t}| ° wlloIe work forms the most 

we ■— ii1 ^. 


E. J, Thomas. 
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Indian Logit ts the Early School#. By H, N* Randle, M.A.* 

D.FhiL I cm l bin Educational Service (retired). pp- xii - 404. 

Oxford University Prose., 1DS0. 12a. 

We are nil indebted to the United Province Government for its 
wise generosity in granting E>r + Handle the leiaum which enabled 
him to produce this work and in aiding in the cost of publication. 
The task undertaken by the author is one demanding close ooneeti- 
tration and prolonged consideration of exceptionally obscure problems, 
and it m most gratifying to have available the results of this research 
in an effective form, Indian logic bus. of late years, been fortunate 
in the measure of attention which it has received ; the absolute 
necessity of translations of the essential texts has at lost been fully 
recogoized, and the task of attempting to appreciate Indian achieve¬ 
ment in this field is immeasurably facilitated by the fact that we have 
before us effort by experts to make clear t he lucubrations both of the 
Buddhists and the Brahmans in this field. 

Even with the aid afforded, it is extremely difficult to arrive at 
a satisfactory u riders landing of Indian logic, .Much of this difficulty 
arises from the fact that the texts which have Keen made accessible 
are written by authors who are constantly engaged in attacking views 
of other schools or teachers, and who assume that the tenets they oppose 
will lie understood by those who use their works. At any rate they 
never attempt dismiss innately to consider opposing views, to expound 
them intelligent!v t and to attempt to understand the point of view 
which they embody* The result is that it is extremely difficult to 
grasp the real force of the arguments on either side, and one is often 
left with a hazy idea of the theory cHtinrad and that actually adopted. 
There must lie added to this source of obscurity the difficulties inherent 
i*i the Sanskrit language ; the use of compounds which can be differently 
interpreted is an ever-present problem, and the text of our treatises 
can hardly be said to la? presented in really scientific editions, while 
much of the earlier logic depends still on Chinese nr Tibetan trans¬ 
lations. In the lace of these facta the very divergent; views taken 
by writers on the theme are inevitable* and it will be long Indore 
any "certainty can bo achieved on the essential issues in dispute 
Moreover, it is clear that much further information os to the develop¬ 
ment of logic will ultimately be afforded by the researches of 
Professor Tucd among others, so that it is hopeless for the moment 
to expect to achieve certainty on fundamental issues. But Dr. Randle's 
work will be of real service in all dismissions on these topics. 
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I!l^ historical introduction by itself serves to show how disputed 
* s ^ lfl k®ae °f *h* sioetgciice of the schools mid their internist ions, 
Here and there Dr, Handle seems needlessly sceptical. It is really 
incredible that, when in the Mihfwltipctfihft we find reference made 
to the fact that M Hindu wu versed in the S&mkhya, Yoga* Niti, and 
\ ui^esika, we are to believe that there is no reason to take KTti in 
aia} other than the usual sense of Niti^astra (p, 12). On the contrary* 
there is the most cogent reason ; for any author to interrupt u M 
of philosophical sciences in which the king excelled by interpolating 
^Niti^astra before \ Jiieesika would lie amazing, and the one defence 
of such a view would be that the Nyava could not lie styled Niti 
in a Pali tejct or that the Nyava could not have been known to the 
persou who inserted these references in the MiVnutnpaMa. lint 
neither view h tenable ; we have not the slightest ground for placing 
the Mihnd^fanha at a date before the evolution of the Kvlya 
philosophy, iijifl we must certainly admit that the Nyavn is here 
n '' rn ^ s °' Equally clear 1 is it that the Mtrfhatilhrr S^mj^adram 
of tike lfulumniilaka is a reference to the Nyaya proper, and not to 
the Mvnidftmya of Medhltithi in the ninth century a.ix Not the 
slightest evidence has ever lieen adduced that the MamMa m could 

80 " OH, pfctely misdescribed* apart altogether from the absurdity 
of the PnifimanUtfA'a , whatever its date, referring to a modem work 
m tin. context. We must accept the fact that for bo me reason by the 
time of (he didactic portions of the epic Mediiatitld had been associated 
will trim ta ma as the name of the authority on Nyaya, who, of course 
in4> i^ve flourished long before our Nydyn Sutra came into being, 
l * t0 “ !t Ai aU safe to infer (p, 17) from the lack of 

I s ' 1 C ° l ™ v ^ omm ^e Xvuya understands logic in the Nffitodapaftka 

r at tlie tlm *> ^ ^lk of the work was written, login did not 
yet exist in India. This assumes that the merits of Nyaya ideas must 
nave hetm accepted by all Buddhists, and that a work which shows 
° f byiy* influence can Ik- dated by that fact. But for this 

r i !T 101 - 110 SS?“ ™ ^ly we are told 

II I \ ]A W ™ m y ■"*'«“* «d tautology but, if this implies 

: r; afm :: nt Ma not l * ar th * *«« p roF »L a 

br W 1' 0 ' h i* J|> T™ 7 Phed Wem t0 mt ‘ to fit Mweltartly a very 
w]l * dJ S.1 , P , P Al aig ™ cntAtio ^ th* school of iogicUiu 
^ n <»>d even in H, earlier 

tH " * that ^ptoHtubl, .*d fa***. Ll M 

K-Itl!, //, M„rv uf *,* Iiu ratv Tt p liij; $ 23 ^ 
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connection it is instructive to consider the case of the KatMmtthu ; 
])r. Handle holds that, if this work h ascribed to the third century 
n.c.j it is an indication that logic did not then exist, “for, if it hail 
existed, this cumbrous methodology could hardly have remained 
in use” {p. 14). But are we to understand that, when logic came 
into existence* this methodology ceased to be adopted in the Buddhist 
circles which held the Kaihavallhu in honour 1 Is there any evidence 
of this ? The preservation 0 f the text tells strongly against any such 
theory, which indeed is far too optimistic in its view of human 
intelligence. In circles bound fast by religious nr philosophical 
tradition, there may be no entry for new ideas, a fact sufficiently 
home out by the history of European religious thought. We cannot, 

I am certain, derive any argument of value from t he state of thought 
revealed in the Ktitfiamlihu. Dr. Handle again seems to me to be need¬ 
lessly venturesome in seeking (p. 16, n, 4) to reinterpret the term Yoga 
when joined with Samkhya in t he KauliRya Artkatfiaim as denoting the 
Vai^esikn system. This complete divergence from the normal sense 
of the word when following the Samkhya is certainly not justified 
because 1 in the Nt/ayabkikifa VatsyAyana ascribes to the Yogas 
specifically Kyaya-Yaigepbi doctrines fp. 3). Moreover the conjecture 
is wholly needless ; there is not the slightest ground for ascribing the 
ArthagMra to any date at which it weald be unnatural for its author 
to know the existence of the Samkhya and the Yoga, 1 When a work 
contains in immediate contiguity two Terms with a regular sense, to 
ascribe to one of them an artificial sense without any justification 
runs counter to all sound methodology, and merely adds to the 
difficulties inherent in any subject a needless perplexity, \\ batever 
the age of the definition that includes Samlchya, Y oga, and Lokayata 
he Anviksikl—and that it is old is a mere assumption—St is perfectly 
clear that a mind which would regard Saiiikhya as AtivIkaikJ could 
have no objection to classing Yoga with it in that category + Nor does 
Dr. Handle suggest that the Saiiikhya and Yoga known to Nagarjunu 
were other than the recognized systems* and Xagurjuna is probably 
older than our Artfirt fdtfra . 

On the very interesting issue of the priority of Dignfiga to 
Prarastnpada, Dr. Randle cites fpp 29-32) the reversal of 
Stcherlwatsky's view’s and his acceptance of the doctrine that 

1 It hurt bn mU*l that Janibi i&BA. ism p\> ha* thrown ^fivr 

dtmbLH on thu a^rttun, mill n'mlfiwl it improbable. 

* Keiih. up. oit + pp. 400, JCI. 
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Pm^astapadn was a ootifceraponiry of Yaauhandlnu, and thus a pre¬ 
decessor of Digimga, ! confess that this view appears to me 
unsatisfactory, and without attempting to discti&s the issue at length 
it may suffice to note the very definite argument of Professor Tucci 
drawn from his translation of the iVyrnyo mtikha 1 ; * f The passage 
referring to the vmtddka atfyabkimrin is of a very great importance 
m regards the chronological relation between Dihiiaga and 
Fraiastnpuda, In fact it is almost verbatim quoted and refuted in the 
PromMapaihibha^fx , the passage being (p, 342} : ihimnhr on divisor 
hehnyr yathoktnhikmmujQT timddhayoh mmniptite mii mm^yodarpimd 
mjtim fini/fth mmffnjfikt ift keck. It seems atill preferable to assume 
that Pra^astapadn folio vis Dignaga, as suits best the development 
of logical doctrine. Incidentally, it. may Ik 1 noted that l>r. Randle’s 
acceptance of the attribution to \':isulp;mdhu of a Vadmndfti seems 
untenable ; Dignaga in his Pramanamtmtccaya - definitely denies 
that this text which he condemns as unsound was the work of the 
Aciiryn, and probably Dignnga knew what he was talking about. 
On \ astibandhu s date we are still m doubt, for recent, expositions 3 
have not advanced matters to any definite conclusion* Rut the 
figure of Mnitrcyanatha as a historical personage,. who has l>een 
recently revived by Professor Tucci r 4 should^ 1 think, clearly lx banished 
from i he connect soil and Asafiga should be left to the enjoyment of his 
wiirks, as Professor Louis de La Vallec Poussin has cogently observed 
in the -latest part of his great work on the Abhidlmrnmkw i * He has 
then- made it clear that we have an older Ynsubandhu to reckon witin 
Ah regards the Ayrii ifaprmy$a t which Dr. Randle inclines to ascribe 
to ^uukarasvamin, it may be well to refer to the evidence adduced 
b\ Ur, Mironuw,* which suggests tlmt H;mbhadra r the author of the 
^daf^mmmiiccaya regarded JKgnaga oa the author; he suggests 
t lL.it l g .1 tj k?ir;L&% atnin of wlioiu we know nothing may have issued 
a revised edition of the text. 


hot the priority of the Mmaftm Sutm to the Ffltpejfi kti T which 
■im pU\.l on internal evidence, there is now additional confirmation 

1 Ihr f t f IXgndpt, E i, 31, SS, 

* Z t^SS^ 'z 11 *; ****** '™"< k »> 

* W 7 " 411 L«nma+ r VJ m_ 

|K P . |'_ 17 . ,JL " 4 Skt fMnri ^ m n f M'litrryniwthu) <tmd Amtopi {Calcutta, 1630), 

‘ Introduce (mi). p. % ^ 

; fErrnm r«B, PF , 
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in tlie researdics of Professor Jacobi, 1 who has stressed the parallelism 
uf the Ml mart sa Sulm with certain grammatical theories current 
in the time of Katyayanns work on Panin L Without unduly stressing 
this evidence p which I shell discus cleowhere, or accepting the date 
before 200 iu'\ as proved for the Satra, wo may regard it as certain 
that the MtmaHsd Suim precedes the Vainestka Sutra. 

As is doubtless inevitable. Dr Randle's interest in. his researches 
probably inclines him to overestimate the value of Indian logic. 
To call (p. 35) Uddvotaknru T s Nydi/avdrtti&a hi one of the world's great 
treatises on logic 31 seems to me a very serious overestimate p even 
though the assertion is qualified by reference to u the atmosphere 
of incessant and often hyper-critical polemic in which it lias its being, 
and which makes it, a matter of considerable difficulty to discover 
what its author s positive doctrine b The difficulty in fact is often 
insuperable, and it is often probably best to admit that Uddyotttkara 
was simply inconsistent. If this is deemed impossible, a defender 
is driven to difficult expedients Thus in dealing with Uddvotakura's 
treatment of the pmhmidum, Dr. Randle has to disagree with Vieupati 
3ilicra and Dr. Goftgunnth Jha (p. 270); to adopt a conjectural 
rendering* which seems to me to be quite impossible (p. 260} ; to admit 
that one point of the argument is baffling because the author ignores 
any kind of caiLsatton except material causation surely a hop 1 less 
omission (p 281); to give (p . 2&% m3) an explanation of 
Uddvotuknra S assertion that smoko and fire are not alw ays combined, 
which is hardly possible ; and to admit after all (p. 2#5) that mis- 
understanding of Uddyotakam's view is easy. \\ hat is much easier 
is to assume that Uddyotnkara's obvious meaning is what he actually 
meant, and to conclude that Uddyotakarft is a logician of very 
moderate value, a conclusion which seems to me borne out by bis 
discussions when any difficult points arise. The restatement of 
Uddyotnkaru's position (jx 265) is really not an explanation of what 
Uddyotakaru says, but a modern refinement which lie shows not the 
slightest trace of achieving. The temptation to read our ideas into 
Indian logic is strong in nil of us, but historically it is rather 
confusing. 

In the same way it seems to me difficult to ascertain what real 
merit is to be user it ml to Viitysyayana as a logician. It appears tome 
that his reasoning is merely from analogy, and that he provides 
no Imsis for discriminating between arguments from unsound and from 

l ftviin*¥ iSV tuiitt, Nft-I(k). 
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soutul analogies. The view (p. 180) that Gautama hated sophistry 
and devoted so much space in his Sutra to the cons (deration of jati 
because he desired by true logic to counter the sophistical dialectic 
id iim u% iidtijs like Xiigurjunu hardly appears to Ijc supported by tiny 
facts. Without entering at length into the vexed question of the 
meaning of amtmpt. in the (rairupija, it suffices to point out, os to the 
unsatisfactory character of the discussions which were based ou it, 
that the authorities are at hopeless odds. Dr, Handle rules {p, 185) 
that we can safely discard on principle the interpretation given 
to Dlmrmaklrti of Digniiga’s meaning, because later authorities 
always interpret older writers in the light of the notions prevalent 
in their own time, to which it i* legitimate to reply that, a priori, a 
competent follower of Buddhist views like Dhajtnalrirti should have 
blown what Dignaga meant He equally rejects r rid haras rendering 
of Pra<pistupndn as authoritative, but the cases are hardly in port 
until rut. for f ridharn 1 is far further removed from Praraatapada than 
Dliiimiakirti fnum Dignaga, even apart from the impossibility of 
arguing from one individual to another. Hut it must lie remembered 
t mi not DbiirmiiklrH only ascribe to Dijpm^u the meaning in question 
(viz, that anmnrjfe tadbhamk denotes that 8 must be J/J. but the sumo 
view is taken by Uddyotatara, and Dr. Handle rloes not believe 
(1*34) that Uddyotnkaru knew Dharmaklrli ; he must admit there- 
lore that Buddhist tradition in general accepted the position as 
Digufigas, and indeed ho himself seems to accept finally the view 
** w bich renders it i I logical to ignore the attitude 

<»F Dhaimakirti. As regards Pr^astepodn, Dr. Handle rejects finally 
, no hum s view - that anumeyena tambaddkam means that 8 must 
ii * * ' r| dced seems to lie nonsense, but he insists that 
a nif ailt *hat 8 must 1» M, ns did Diguiga. At the same 
expressly admits that other passages in the Bhiim/ti of 
ra^aatapoda make it sufficiently clear that his logic embodies 
^ , tnno of ujuversal connection hetwwn abstract terms ,1/ and P 
It&gasamanya), for which the imriipya seems 
that S ! | W4 l^ ' ? ' 1# iirSt < lause is interpreter 1 as a statement 

Sbi; n thwcfo “- *•—■* for him to hold that 
ncitiler D.gnaga nor Pra 9 astapada was able to work into the traditional 

Of a cotufotont inula ml p ' ^ an, IH | ‘ , re i*noi viJci»rt' 
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trairupytit which they took over from earlier logic, the doctrine of 
an i vernal connect son which both held. I eon Jess i prefer to take the 
more obvious course 1 of supposing that Pra^tapada was consistent 
in his view, and that he meant by the first clause that M must lw I\ 
Why one should assume that he could not make this sensible adjust¬ 
ment ol the Crairupyto is not clear, and it must lie remembered that he 
does not adopt the same wording as Digttlga/ In the second place, 
the next words oJ the tftfirupya, prmuklham m ladaiiritr seem conclusive 
in favour of my rendering, for the sentence is meaningless unless tad 
denotes anumctjadhartna t and this seems conclnsivo as to the sense of 
iinrwteye ; indeed Dr, Handle is driven to contend that it is reasonable 
to use a term in two senses at once in the same sentence, which seems 
to me incredible even lor Indian logic. In the third place, the exposiE ion 
by PrftjastapMa himself seems to suit l*est my version ; I Sr. Handle's 
abjection that the reference to concomitance kdlari^t 

to, “ at any particular time or at any particular place/’ seems to be 
altogether imippropriate to the statement of a universal concomitance, 
hut appropriate to a statement that this or that particular ^ is M t 
ignores my rendering of these terms/ which I refer to concomitance 
K< in respect of time" or “in respect of space f ", a very difTerent 
thing. The more interesting question of universal* I have discussed 
elsewhere/ and it must suffice to add in conclusion that I doubt 
the validity of Faddegon's objection n to the current derivation of 
the name of the Vai^esika school from the Vi^tuaa doctrine, and hb 
own suggestion that it is derived from the school's method <d proceeding 
nodhartnyaiuidhartn^abhffdm t for which there seems no ground of value. 
Nor do I think that there is any difference of sense (p. lfiQ) between 
wBHka and svantgdiariha as applied to anumumi ; both mean in forerun? 
for oneself^ the longer phrase denoting inference 41 in which the sense 
is determine*! for oneself " ; naturally in either case the activity which 
determines is oneself, but the essentia] point is that the term is opposed 
to pordrihtt, and it is the fact that it is for oneself that is in point, 

A, Bereiedale K kith. 
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PaScavihsa-Brahmaija. Translated by Dr. W. Cauuto, Emeriti* 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Utrecht, pp. xxxvj -)• 
fJ6I. Bibliotheca Indies. Work No. 255. Calcutta, IDS], 

Owe more we owe to Professor Calami a deep debt- of gratitude 
f'*r the unremitting labour which he devotes to the exposition of the 
BriiWpicnl literature. Those tests have interest, no doubt, in high 
measure for the student of grammar and lexicography, but they are 
without attraction of style, and the Panctmitga in special is in substance 
of a most repellent aridity. The legends which lend interest ami 
variety to most of the other great texts are in it reduced to brief 
allusions, anti, as it assumes an understanding of the ritual, it presents 
gruvi difficult jes of interpretation. To these inherent causes of trouble 
must be added the most unsatisfactory character of the text of the 
edition of Anandaeandrn Vedantavagipa (1870-4). Tlie editor Hid 
not even take the trouble to correct his text in the light of the 
commentary, nn<| the latter is full of impossibilities. It is, therefore, 
of the greatest advantage that we can substitute for it a most careful 


ami accurate translation, accompanied by the explanations of the ritual 
use of the stanzas referred to in the text w ithout which auv rendering 
m practically unintelligible. 

In hi* introduction Professor Cnland briefly reviews the literature 
of the iS ihmtinfa. and develops certain points of special importance. 
7 " ow d< * finitet y *«»pts tl* theory of Ofdepberg that the TWrnfe 
of the MmmAr is older than the dturnrcih,. a result which appears 
to in< to be absolutely certain. But he goes perhaps too fur in the 
opposite >j nse when he advances the view that the Brahnuimi is prior 
to the U«am-r«io aDd that the chanters still relied on the 
.. r * * , r '^ re(9 ' This.a priori, is decidedly improbable, and the evidence, 
a I o which is very fairly set out by Dr. Calami, tells definitely in favour 
R “ wh ' ! ' h 8eenM “■*«■*• oamely that the author of the 
•/'! " n : m both thc end the Uttararcika, mud. as we have 

to-day. That really follows from the fact that the Brahmans 
dearly was familiar with the order in which verses are grouped there 

talks°Ti ' T ' thC Kroi,pInp the und that he freely 
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Nor does it appear to me that the claim that the Punmrh'^a is 
younger than the Jaimimya can be made out. The fact that the 
Jmmimya accepts barbaric rites such as the Gosava, which the 
Paiimvih^i omits, is irrelevant for purposes of date. Different schools 
naturally varied in their views on these matters, and it is impossible 
to fay it down that greater refinement has marked the course of 
evolution of Indian religion. What is far more to the point is the fact 
that in the Jaiminhjn, ii, 112, we have ascribed to Ta^dya a myth 
which is actually on record in Ptulcfivitupt, xx> 3,2, while the Apariamba 
^mutasutm, xxi, ]G, 5, 14 T already knows our Brahmaca as Tanjyaka. 
To claim that the Jmmituya passage is in some way the source of the 
Paucavifiqa involves a needless and really impossible paradox. The 
linguistic evidence on the whole is not in favour of the priority of the 
Juimimyn. There are certain forms which are divergent from the 
classical model, and an? more freely used in the Jaitttiniya than in the 
PmSkxm&p *; such are the locatives in an f hut the Pomsampo has 
alman dJiatfe, xii, 10, 18, and the Ja%minn/a also varies its use. 1 Again 
the has plurals of i stems in is as opposed to yas ; itmvam 

for tatoum ; astfolni lor a&tttni ; yumm for ymUrn ; duke and duhre 
for dwjdha and duhiite ; and vmm for kppram, but none of these 
mi nut he is of much importance. It would be of greater value if we 
accepted the view that in Paumviiitfi iv, 1, 2 r the worth idsdm 
tvevdbrumn the irregularity is due to the failure of the author of the 
Brutmiann to recognize (presumably in the traditional story which 
he used) the form of the pronoun tm f beeaxisc it had become obsolete 
in his time. It is far easier to assume irregularity of Sandhi or a 
defective text, for the text of the Brahma na is exceedingly fur from 
impeccable. On the other hand must lie set a very solid fact, the use 
by the Jaimintya of the imperfect and the perfect indiscriminately 
as narrative tenses. No one doubts that the use of the perfect for 
narrative grows steadily in the Brahmaijas, and it is a distinctive mark 
which far outweighs any other linguistic considerations yet adduced. 
The Jtiimmltfti in fact seems far from an early text ; 1 have indicated \ 
its probable posteriority to the Mudhynndma version of the Qatapaiha 
BrtVtmuna . Its archaisms are best explained by the fort that it seems 
to preserve a verv large amount of old material, especially in the shape 

1 TM* is a fiwjurnt plicouniDioM in thtt nitiniu Ipit, llio /?5wjp1 nrcfiJ 
F. J. yin,T. HI., viii, 77. It bu mien locatives in anil nrifoyin 1 

(*.«!. 25 ). 
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of legends, in which grammat ical forma survive of older character than 
the text of the brahmana in general. Noteworthy is the use of 
fit man in the plural m a reflexive, m opposed to the earlier singular. 

On the other hand, Dr. Cnlatid has quite satisfactorily established 
the priority to the Pantaritya of the MaUrayanlSamhita and probably 
of the Kdthaka* That is established quite clearly by xxiii* Ifi t I2 r 
while xvm, ft p S r seems simply to cite MaitrayanK i, If, 9/ This, is 
should he noted, accords with the evidence of the use of tenses ; I Kith 
these texts belong to the type which eschews narrative perfects. 

On one other point of chronology it is difficult to accept the views 
put forward. The view that the Pufpamtra k prior to the Uhn- and 
Uhyog&nwi seems impossible to reconcile with the text of the 
Puspasfdm, viii T 254, for it is contrary to normal construction to render 
rlcitti pffidrrf'itofitftih sdinatfanah Jvj IjwyiUt inyaA " by means of tin?* 
indication the group of Barmina must he adapted (and) made ready 
[for practical purposes) The position of the word, nhyah ia so odd 
rhat Simon’s renderings “die Gcsnmmtlieit der ram ffitngana 
gehorenden Banians ' p seems to be right. 

A text so unsatisfactory am] difficult offers many points of doubt; 
of these a few may Ik- noted. Dr. Caland has suggested in iv, I. 2, a 
new sense for the troublesome pram riant rt of the legend of the rows 
ami their horns T He how believes that the legend means that the cows 
wliieli performed the session for ten months all secured horns, 
while those w r hich continued for two more had their horns turn inwards, 
a sense suggested by pmvartn , " a circular ornament/ 5 and prtwfttti, 
round. This, however, is a very serious strain to put on the word, 
ami, what is decisive* as I have before pointed out r 2 is the action 
ascribed to the hi mum counterparts of the cows ; they out off (pra-itip) 
their topknots at the doiie, and this cprresjKmds exactly to the loss 
U} die cows of their horns. Thus language ami sense demand accep¬ 
tance of the meaning "Ml off" for jxawrtmta. In xii, 0, % r Dr, Caland 
lij-H undoubtedly improved on Hopkins’ rendering of the interesting 
passage regarding 1 nr Ira and Xamuei : the treacherous god slays 
his foe with the foam of the waters at dawn before stmr.se ; of the 
severed head it is Mid W c nnm papjyam i wfad wmvarMa mrahann 
mimhoUmha itL Calami renders “This head, a greater evil {than 
the alaiii himself had 1*™), tolled after him (calling out): ‘Man- 
* 1 i0u cheated, thou bast cheated ! T ” Rut there are two 
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objections to this r^ml^rin^ ; there is no obvious reason wliv the head 
should thus be denounced; Namuci is not denounced in the text, 
and the form is hopelessly irregular. The commentator finds in 
fruptiptii p on epithet of the speech addressed to the peccant deity. It 
seems far more natural to accept the view that wr* should read fSpiyiitt. 
virtually no change. The head rolled after him calling out: “* O sinner, 
0 hero-slayer, thou hast cheated.” The position of pojAyan k dramatic 
and effective, 1 In v, 5, 9, Dr. Calami renders mu ha# as “ merriment 
and in 10 on this basis we are given a pleasant glimpse into Indian 
child life ; when merriment seizes children, then they mount swings.” 
It ia sad to banish from the arid Brahmana this touch of simple 
human things, but the commentator no doubt is Dearer the mark wiih 
his version of trjas. The swinging in the ritual is a sun spell; men 
imitate the movement of the sun and thus acquire its strength, while 
conversely they give it renewed power. The use of the verb mahayanti 
in 21 is quite inconsistent with tmiluis as merriment , In 1 j, 
on the other hand, Caland must be right is restoring vyagaahma 
for the vyayacdtaivta* of the edition ; the. defence of Oertcl would 
avail as for as the case goes, but it is incredible that the active should lie 
used when just Indore we have the form ^Sytuschcte in the same scum-. 
In xiii, 4, 17, there are difficulties ; it is probable that jnefran is not 
predicative so much as descriptive : we may suppose the Yulis who 
were spared delivery to the hyaenas were young ; they ask t ** W ho 
will support us boys t ” Indra perhaps places them on his chariot 
rather than on his back. The words jtaticaTya tsarttu mrdhayan 
(‘aland emends to wirdhatpu with the Leyden M88. 

The comment, however, suggests that it rend patyacofid only and this 
may well lie the original, for the edition and the Leyden MSS, -dike 
afford a very odd sentence. The participle here might l* defended, 
but it docs not seem to have any real authority ; the commentator 
evidently did not know it, though as usual it is misprinted to read 
jxtTtfncnnin. Oertcl prefers pnricorf, " He went as their caretaker, 
tending them ", In ix, 4, IB, mithunSt is rendered “from the pair” and 
explained as ” probably from sons and daughters, or from cows and 
homes ”, but the term has doubtless its normal sense, “ from pairing,” 
i.e. from propagation. In xii, 6. 12, the correction of yniito to yatat 
is easy but unnecessary ; this sort of conutructwn has sufficient 
parallels to justify it, and it is remarkable, if it is not original, that 
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the 3188, should have the nominative. In xiib 3, 12 s the reading 
ihavayan of the Leyden MS. would Im? easier, but m dhavtitpf may 
be sound ; the- comment in the edition is ambiguous, for fujhnun 
gamaipit snggesta a participle, hut aMamyat is given in full In 
sii]. 12, 5, Calami rends Kimtakidyau and renders two crafty Asurn*. 
(called) Karats and Akuli >r without citing OerteFfl rendering ** two 
KErata clansmen, illusions of the Asuras >f , the latter rendering suiting 
better atummaye of the text; Qertel with Hopkins gives the comment 
as reading kirata rofeccAos tfithdtfarupe, but in fact it has f^Ualff inlpt, 
though this cannot be trusted. In oil, 6, 9 h Cahnd emends guqruva 
to guffme, making Dirghajilivi say: * 4 This* truly is unheard by me, M 
he. she had never before received an invitation, but a much more 
obvious correction is gugmm, a rare use, 1 but one which would give 
the necessary sense. In xxiii, 4, 2, the distinction of talj** and r mVtr 
may refer to admission to sharing the same couch with one. anil on the 
other hand marriage, association amongst men in the former ease 
lacing meant. The locative in this passage used with mlmans is regular, 
hut the dative in xii, 10 f |5 + is not a variant of this usage ■ it is really 
a dulwax rom/ifodi. and as aneh regular. 

1 tie tjimifier of grammatical irregularities which might be cited 
is not negligible, and they iiiiuht 1*> adduced as signs of date to counter 
those brought forward in favour of the Jmniimya+ But isolated usages 
are not important. We have hypersandhi in tttembrumn cited above 
a? li I in xiv,, 4 H 7, km (arsatp, but in x. 4 1 2 r tifttnrda*pilyf*miHv t&td&iUfobkifaw 
cannot be taken seriously u intended for tuiitimtt; the editor evidently 
e]' 1„ with apparently the comment, that attUira was adverbial* 
t h cusionallv & is lingn a l ized in sentence Sandhi and so also h (hahif 
mmdadJmti), But it is difficult, to take vwicchidiuam in viii, 9. 21, as a 
Ftgicdie Sandhi ; it is much more probably a mere blunder of the MSS. 
and cakrwi as a nominative masculine in xxi, 1, 8 P seems impossible, 
“ in * quite inadequately supported by RY. x, 137, h which has 
only the accusative mkrumm. jyehm t xvi p 10, 2, and a&arhhifr 
and niomarvih, xxiii, 19, 11, are typical abnormalities. This can 
_ odhinvit t iv r ]Q t 1 + while txhkymiidhmm in vii, & r % which 

Buhtlingk altera to abhtpiTtfiidhvam, is referred by the translator 
l* , ajtftixiyiam in xxi k I, 1, has u Jaimirntja pnrnllcL 

r ° thc su hjunetives cited^ may l*> added nlAmm if, viii s 9, 21, 
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tuiH nmjat, xviii, 9, 13. In xi, 6. 5, anuriipa omm is due to the 
force of tie m*«-; as in Datmyanlim anmraia ; it is hardly to be 
described as ail instance of a noun governing an accusative. Iri xviii, 
5,9, it is really impossible to accept ohm pmjayah as possible- The fact 
that the comment is silent suggests that it had the normal pmjatpii. 
In xvi, It), 2, emth lokUmm vdabkinat is difficult, but the idea may be 
" became master of”, and the genitive may lie on the analogy of 

In xsiii, 1, 5, we have a curious present followed bv an imperfect; 
it seems better to take the present as purely historic and not as indicating 
past custom; in xxv, 3 t 6, there are two presents, both host taken 
as historic. This is confirmed by the use in iv, 10. 7, where the present 
is used to represent a purely historic fact, duly represented in iv, 10.1. 
by an imperfect. The imperfects in xii, 10,15, and xviii, 9,8, are doubtless 
narrative tenses proper, tilongh the same facts might have been equally 
well envisaged as generic truths and put in the present. The perfect, 
normally with heavy reduplication (nmu;e, didaya), lias regularly 
the characteristic present sense, and this us noted above is significant 
of early date. Very strange and doubtless a mere misreading is the 
we]] known is, 10, 2, hi Tftnrd paplyan bhwitok ; wvrernia bhavitol 
in IV, 2, 10, lfl easily explained ns hypcrsatidliL Noteworthy is the 
suggestion in xi, 1, G, to read ytiuh prarpgns #a fom^w amdadhyat for 
prartkasya, and to adopt the same course in the Al/tarvtnxda crux 
v, 22, 8, dbkud » pr&rpiyaa tabnd m gamhyaii Btlliiihln, The 
dmminit/u (ii, 12) has naddhayitgasyo, and it is possible that prurpyatya 
could denote the cart that was to be set in motion, while the Atharvau 
passage would rriul well. Yet in neither ease is the change certain, 
and it would hardly suit Thittinytt Hrtihmttiui, ii, J, 2. 12. I5ut this 
must suffice to indicate the many interesting points of scholarship, 
suggested by this admirable version, as regards even texts other than 
the liriihmitriu. 

On certain points T)r. Calami differs from Hopkins without 
assigning cause. In xii, 11, 10, he holds that lytim said by the 
Hand tin rvu Urpavu in selecting an Apsaraa is really iytim, the 
lengthening being due to that representing the siinum form. This 
is attractive, for, apart from the rare form, the sense 1 would go 
is not verv much in point. An ingenious version is also given of the 
difficult passage, xxi, 10, 5, 6 : ™ m Awmu [text Urtm,) palitau 
snmjamif, it being suggested that the passage means that Juioadagni s 
progeny were so numerous that, when aged, none of his descendants 
know each other. But it is very difficult to accept this interpretation : 
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it. must be lield that the dual denoted ■* no pair of dr'sowd&nts know 
eftdi otlier m \ anti the reasoning of the Brnhmaija is made rather 
absurd ; it is not a reasonable outcome of there being a large family 
that in old age all its menders are such st rangem that they do not know 
one another, Hopkins naturally bolds that the reference is to two 
definite people, and lie suggests that the prosperity of the family 
is typified by their having no gray hairs, i.e. they retain their youth, 
and this, of course, is the sort of tiling which the opinion of the 
Brahma has admired. But in any event it is really impossible to make 
the text yield the sense suggested W Dr. Caland. Curiously enough, 
the translator,, like Hopkins, passes without comment the am axing 
reading ndicftatam in xiii, 7, 12 r which is repeated in the comment 
as wlicnhfttam datum aicckattim, and this clear intrusion of a Prakrit ism 
into the text, seems to have escaped general notice. 1 In viii, 3 P L t he 
translator deals summarily with the Mkftp 4 j*iddkim iti of the text, 
for wliieh the comment has j£y7 htt/ ift/Q ddh am f by substituting 
kfii&ffistfadhva iii. ft \s however clear that the comment and the text 
really read Mkiip^jfidhmtn iti, and it m hardly possible to ignore 
the Fonu T which the comment glossCxS by the indicative apanaytitillfi, 
doubtless a misprint for the imperative apamyatn* Ko doubt a ftrture 
imperative is anomalous, but it h&s. epic parallels and it seems risky 
to eject it from the text, unless there k SIS. evidence in favour of its 
disappearance. 

A + Berriedale Keith, 


f >E E! r ; BSET7 M A SSIfr K Le ftENSLM f E 1>ER Vi>LK EH J N DI ENfl. Voil 

Hartmijt Piper, (Die Ocsetra der Wdtgeschichte* V6lker- 
biobgie . Zwerte Abteilung : Volkerbiographm und -biologic 
der Menscbheit. Zwoher Toil ; Indien, 8vo t pp. xvi 4- 333- 
Leipzig, 1931, RM, 6. 


Ihn Piper has two miiin hypotliewa. One is that the history of 
nun"ind < in iireorrlnnte with dt-finitu htolnaica] laws aitiEilojutotis 

to those gaming the life of the individual; the other in tlmt he 
possesses the ability to write thin history. The present Imok does not 
seem to us to justify either of these postulates. A German critic to 
t ,t . rr Tw r t h ffrpat WTa ** 1 ^7 charging him with Anakgim- 
Ue “' n mnrhtci P !Wsion for ‘liscovcrioB uniilogies 1* tween things 
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that airi i diflerent, and building his theories upon these rickety sub¬ 
structures. The present work is brim fill of examples of this misapplied 
ingenuity. Phases of history urc labelled with highly dubious titles, 
and persons who have comparatively little similarity are copiously 
equated. Thus AsvaghuRa is styled " der indische F>nnte ”, Ya4S- 
dhannan “der indbche Wallenstein”. DiguAga “der indische Des- 
cartes ", Dbarmakirti “ der indisebe Hume ”, Kfilklutui “ tier indische 
Tasso ”, Ssdraka “ der indische Shaksjieare ", Kalhaqa " tier indische 
Tacitus", NAnak “der indische Calvin Tagore “der indische 
Goethe ”, Kublr “ der indische Luther ”, etc. Arbitrary tickets of 
this sort only darken counsel. 

Furthermore, Herr Piper has a IWiertr. Feeling acutely the 
painful conditions to which Germany is condemned by the Treaty of 
Versailles, he looks round for comfort and hope, and finds them in the 
lessons which lie believes be can educe by his method of lolk -biology 
from history. Ex QrienU kix . Unfortunately a political Tendenz is 
an untrustworthy lamp to guide the steps of the student who embarks 
on the study of cultural history, particularly that of India. bV 
xlrahU Hint trU-fii, sif fewm aur ziiwh n ; and, as might be expected, 
we find a lively blaze in the third part of the book, where Herr Piper 
professes to describe modern developments in India, and lashes himself 
into a furious paroxvsm of Anglophobia over the alleged i rimes nf tin 
British Government. It is not unfair to sav the book is a laborious 
perversion of K\tUurge-schichie. 

L. D. Harnett, 


TiMi HARia -HK Ghaumatik, ini An ft rage der Prctisn ischeo Akadcmie 
dor Wisaeuschaften bearboitet in Gcmeinschuft mit W, SeiivUE 
von E. StEt! und W. Sikouno. pp. 4 4- 618, Gottingen : 
Vnndcnhoek & Kuprccht, 1931. HM. 33. 

The Oriental studies of the twentieth century have been deeply 
influenced by the striking discoveries made in Chinese Turkestan 
by several missions of different nations. In t he linguistic field the most 
prominent discovery has lven that of several hitherto unknown ludo 
European languages, among which the first place belongs, no doubt, 

to th<* tui-cnlled “Toehurian \ 

Various docunientb, written in BrnliniT characters* purchased 
consular agents or miaaionariea* found their wuj into the libraries 
of Calcutta and Petiognul in the ’nineties of the last notary. Some 
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proved to be in a mom or less correct. Sanskrit, others in “ unknown 
languages ”, The latter defied the attempts of scholars to decipher 
them, partly because they contained several “ special ” character*, 
at fbst considered to he mere variants of the usual Indian ones. Such 
readings Could naturally give hut distorted forms. Hoernle succeeded 
in distinguishing two languages, called “Language I” and 
Language II , While the latter showed unmistakable affinities 
with the Aryan branch (later called hv E. Le wnann “North Aryan ”, 
by W. Konow “ Khotaneae ”, and determined as a form of Iranian 
speech, identified by Liidera with the language of the Scythians, 
“ f<1K ' ilL ‘ ”>■ tbe “ Lawgaagp I ”, apart from a few Indian names and 
(chiefly Buddhist) terms, remained a riddle. 

The merit of solving this riddle belongs to tf.e two last-named 
authors, Messrs. Sicg and Singling, whose short paper in the Proceedings 
of thr Prussia* Academy of ScintSM in 1008 i marked the beginning 
of the scientific study of the language in question. 

Sieg aml Siegling determined the following points: (1) the real 
value of the " special " characters (“ Fremdiedchcn ”, j.e. k, tjdii , 
p. «, «, L T, to, i, s, *)—a discovery that made the reading of the 
possible ; (2) the Indo-European character of the language, it 
Iteiug an independent member of the family, belonging to the Western 
group the won! for 100-*«,g) : (3)the discrimination between 

i ™ tlier dialects, or languages, noted tts “ A ” mid " 11 ” 

A rapid grammatical sketch, a list of a few words, and a short text fin 
A ) P* ve “ striking proof of the above 

The th»t the ,nthp„ ,h, 

K ~" n *“ •“« b»D named by a. .rate* 

, the Ar.i l.ngu.£e ”),* Ihou^li cern rullv 

icq,1..1, „„ debatable; i„ b™, ,|„ Im.pmge „f Jn<i „. 
“ m «t,ll mom flM.tion.ble. I, mould „, m 
“K, U- * tet who names t |,o dirt* A 

ee»t,r?d“" , t le B “Kl>lh«n”, f„, m ,|,o probubl,, 

- iT* TT'; “ MSS- i» the 

“ < * ,w ***' <8t«b), B.™ (P,„„, s WllfcO, 

-iVJISES'*””** ***»».«* 

wivts‘ 4 !* ■**“*• T -»" 
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PetrogWkd (collection^ of Beregovsky and Petrovsky). But , by some 
chance, all these test* were in the dialect B {Kuchean}—not to speak 
of a very few minute fragments in A, while it was only Berlin 
(Griinwcdel and Le Cnq) who, beside a considerable collection of 
Kuchean documents, possesses MSS. in A (Karashahrinu). 

Thus the further development ol these studies had to proceed on 
two lines ; any new material concerning the dialect A (or 14 Todiariui! 
proper) could be directly studied by t he two di&covorow or by persons 
connected with them, all other scholars being confined to commenting 
on this material from linguistic or other points of view, The documents 
in the dialect B ( 1S Kuchean being more accessible, could be 
published and investigated in other countries as well as in Germany. 

Messrs. Si eg and Siegling untiringly pursued their studies even 
during the war ; not to spent of several smaller papers, they published 
in 1021 the capital work T'atJut n"vt7e ■ Nprarhrrtft', u complete edit inn 
of the whole available material (save a few minute fragments), both 
romaiiized and in the original script (Tables), 

The work we have to review* forms u con&ide table progress 
on the wav of Toclmriaii studies ; the authors are fulfilling the 
engagement taken in editing the 7'ochanait Renta ins. which, ns 
Professor Pedersen rightly remarks, 1 are far from being accessible 
to linguist* who are no specialists in Indian philology (we may add, 
even to those who are familiar with the latter as well as with what is 
knowai about. Kuehcan), until a grammar and a glossary have appeared. 

Every work should be reviewed or criticized with reference to the 
Task the author has put before him. We have, therefore* to kfH?p in 
mind the limitations the authors of the Tochmrian grammar have 
clearly developed in their preface. These limitations can lie briefly 
summed up as follows : (1) a purely descriptive treatment of all 
the linguistic facts of the dialect A ; (2) a complete exclusion of the 
historical anil comparative methods, such problems admitting no 
treatment, until all the documents in Kuchean (B) are published 
and grammatically analysed ; (3) for the same reason any discussion 
of Tnehariuh phonology is eliminated. 

Admitting the full liberty of any author to treat his subject as he 
finds 1 S'tier, we cannot abstain from expressing a regret as to these 
limitations. 

i ■' O gtrjupei tnutit del di&krclti ! udo- Europe ; Ajft- /Auwt I 
H.-F. Mid. x4 0+ CtoptnaAiffw* 
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A grammar of a new Indo-European language ran hardly dismiss 
any comparison with other mem hers of the family ; grarmuuticH] 
filets would, in the light of the comparative treatment, Ik* easier t<» 
grasp lor any 1 inguist. The i imulfioiency of t he Kucheun doe amentation 
did nut prevent M* Meillet 1 or M. Pedersen from the comparison, 
A complete edition and grammatical analysis of all Kuchean 
documents, scattered over so many public and private collections, h 
hardly likely to take place at any time we can foresee ; this seems to 


us very like the + " Greek Calends **. The authors possess a reasons Inly 
complete documentation concerning Kuchean ; beside the printed 
(Irench, hy Messrs, S. L£vi and Meillet) material, they have the rich 
fieri ill collect ion, an well os that of the India Office, at their disposal, 
which makes possible to quotef at every page + Kueheaii forms in order 
to elucidate such Tocharian as would otherwise lie difficult to 
understand (as the aid hors state in the preface), 

the last limitation,, i.e. the elimination of the phonology; is still 
more to be regretted, especially as it is more difficult to explain. 
If a purely descriptive morphology of Tocharian k possible, why 
should a phonology of the same kind be left aside l The number of 
sounds is ? after ul( T strictly limited in every language, while the 
abandonee of forms and morphdogiiaU combinations may practically 
have no limits, 

iiien it is difficult to conceive n modern grammar leaving out the 
phonologTi r it is nearly impossible, especial I y for a language where 
rt P h ™ Rtic £™«= (the “softenittg -of consonanta, 11 Komsomuiten- 
erwcicJmng " *) serves ua a token of grammatical categoric* (p. S49, 
S or the verbs show a regular “ Ablaut ! * (ibid. T § 434). The 
morphology compels the authors to let fall a few remarks on the 
p ionolog% here ami there (c.g. the reduplication of liiisl consonants. 

p. 83, a, 1, the regular change of an * to « in the participles, p. 337. 

421 b, etc.). r * • 

A.s t<i tlu transliteration, the authors give a short remark in the 
pre ace to the effect that they have stuck to the transliteration used 
m then edition of the texts, save that they replaced the “doublets f ’ 
/• .* * tc.). initial and medial, with the corresponding simple 
"* *• "* nothin, ote bnt . Jjfl, 


1 Memoir** Li 

3 k | 3f\( |, 

1 ±. t* > *, | > rv 
PP- Ift" Iqt), 


ifr Pari? t, nt ^ , _ ... . . 

K UP- ^q T j l r xinii, pp, I ^{f|x ami 

* f > If. * > f s rf. Silver. p^ mga A fr if j m Wm, L 024 * 
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■consonant with an inherent fi, while tbe ESeictl doublets are represented 
by the simple consonants alone. 

This proceeding seems to us to mingle the transliteration with 
an interpretation which, however, is not universally accepted: while 
M r Pedersen 1 shares this view* BL Reuter - end the reviewer 3 consider 
the doublet s to represent palatalized consonants. 

The reader Is supposed to Lx* familiar with Sanskrit and with the 
former works of the authors: no hint is given at the real value of 
the symbols used. What is meant by the sign ft ( One is naturally 
inclined to read It us In German (e,g, 44 thinner/" the sound of English 
a in 4i man but p. $'28, {-11 1, the reader learns an alternation between 
a and i; if he consults Toehariwh? Sprochrettef p* viia, n. I, he 
will find the suggestion of the authors that ft represents a sound very 
near to i. 

Stilt more ambiguous is the sign m f which even a competent reader 
Is inclined to regard as the mi sat clement of a nasalized vowel (e.g. 
am = us French an) * ; fortunately, p. 133, the authors state the 
purely graphical alternation between the lino) m and a medial n ; 
p. 148, § 209!, am is said to have been pronounced an} 

The reader unfamiliar with the TocAariseke Simwfin si* might expect 
a brief note concerning the value of the symbols, say. at the end of 
the prefare. 

The authors seem to add tern themselves only to those who have 
perused their previous publications : the grammar is presented in 
Hiieh a way that it is to be regarded not as an indcjiendent work, but 
as a grammatical commentary to the Tocharinn texts. Otherwise 1 
one cannot, explain the tendency of the authors to interpret (or, at 
least, to mention) every form met with in the texts. This abundance 
of details may be precious to one who is ? as a specialist, studying those 
texts, but it impairs, t am afraid, the value of the book for a competent 
reader, sav a linguist. Such a reader will be lost in these cud leas 
* let ails where the main lines arc rather difficult to trace. A distinction 

1 Op. dt., p. 17 . a. 1 . 

1 ItemrrtiiMjfn after dir atirarw Ijnlstic&t* im T«Aofwflkf* f 
|| 4-7 Hqq. 

* * L KuchpAn Studies I. Indian Utta-wocda in KuduM": Rocznik 
QrjejtfaHAptty, t. vi r Lwow, IMS* pp. UU *qq- 

1 Rcarter, />»> Jnfrtidttfi'hafr im Torkirixhe* w HeMrtgfcf*. 1E£4, p. 404 : l'fderwn. 
tip- Clt.. pp. £.1 »t|q. 

* rt M, SprtK^r,, p. viif ntid n. !?,—Thi 1 mHuil r/i may* frt c™f*c, repipsclil n 
i^Ennr pjtktol*. 


between the principal and the subordinate points might, have bee 
attained by llie use of elm meters of different si^es (as it in doc 
hy Whitney in his BamkrU Grammar and by Geiger in tbit of Pali) 
Messrs. Sieg and Siegling, using but one size of characters, hav.- 
i nutated Pisciiers proceeding, whose Prakrit Grammar has lieen rightl- 
styled “ a virgin forest " (“ Urwaid '). 

If tlie task ol the authors was far from being cos\\ since they h.i 
to treat a subject that was practically quite new. that of a reviewer 
is neither; lie has not only to characterize the manner of treatment. 
but to refer to the points treated. A complete review of a book of 
over 500 pages is obviously impossible : the reader interested ii 
Tocharian as such hardly needs a re view, he had better peruse tin 
volume in question* The re vie we rs space being necessarily limits I . 
he has to undergo el limitation and to stress a few points of general 
interest, such as may be 1 of special value to a scholar of neighbouring 
domains, chiefly to a linguist or to an historian. 

1 he first of the five chapters is devoted to the word formutioD : 


a great mass of facts are grouped on thirty-t wo pages, of facts chiefly 
valuable to locharian lexicology, many words being acoompiiniisl 
by their Kucheun equivalents. Beside u few root-words the various 
aufflxal formations are reviewed. 


One? fact deserves special notice from the historical point of view, 
v ' Zi ^ l( ‘ ^currence of several Iranian loan-words that seem to have 
been borrowed from Middle-Persian: so, amok "art”, amciat^ 
artist cf T Mid. Pef^ T hfntmg “teaching” fp. 12, n. I), kafiik 
ho use- master Skt, fffkin T gfhQ$iha) y Mod.-Pers. (p. 1% 

§ 22); puna j brilliant ”, from pamm (i,e. prmifi, Knelt. /*riif)r 
corresponding to Nkt. pad* “portion ”, “dignity ” t ct Huddh. 
Hoghdiun pm, Avast, xmtvm, to which one Ims to add Oki-Purs. 

(p- is, § 34). 


j\ the deolctisioii Ineliarian, like other Indo-European language** 
f latmguidies three genders; while the masculine and the feminine 
are tiuctly marked in the pronouns and in the adjectives (e.g- 
in. ir. j fi r ? f. mtri dear p § 106)* the substantives are either masculine 
w femmme ; some subetwitim show masculine forms in the singular 

md ( *7 ,mnc » *• pbral* Such word, are called by the authors 
neuter (a term that is r in our opinion, rather misleading), fn general 

Jl g n K / mltstan '™ W Ulll <^ * be detorminwJ by the sox. 
V ; th, ‘ pronoun oradjcctiv* (pp. £2-3, § % 

\nu n sting .uc the t races of an older distinction (§ 60) k>tween 
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the noil ns denoting rm&tnablc beings (men, goda) and those of inanimate 
objects or abstracts : only the Brat can have certain forms. Thus 
the names of animals have but one form lor the nominative and the 
oblique (= accusative) singular. We have to infer that, c.g. tfuk. 
“borae"\ stands for the two cases, Kuchcad seems to distinguish 
between the names of animate beings and inanimate things- as the 
reviewer has proved inferring from the different treatment of Indian 
3nun-words 1 ; the names of animals are treated as those of men. So 
ytilire “horse S1 (— Tokh, ijuk) forms oblique singular yuktreu t* as well as 
jV ande-Nandem .* This distinction, so important in Slavonic languages, 
seems to be the original 

Toohurinn has two numbers — the singular and the plural—besides 
some vestiges of the dual, chiefly preserved m the names of double 
parts of the body, like Jbrawwt “ knees tmrdm 44 hands tt t etc. 
(pp. 35, 127, §§ 61, 184). 

The nominal flexion of Toeharian has hardly anything in common 
with the old Indo-European, owing to phonetic reasons—tlie 
disappearance of the end of the word. 3 

The authors divide the nine Toeharian cases into two groups—the 
primary and the secondary ; to the first group belong the nominative 
(— vocative), the oblique* corresponding to the accusative, and the 
genitive; to the second — all other cases, Le. the instrument a| T 
the eomitativc, the J-ease (as to the meaning, a combination of 
the locative with the instrumental), the dative* the ablative, and the 
locative. 

The nominative sing, represents the pure stem ; the nom. plur. 
has various endings (mostly -ntu t ef. Kucli. -ntn ); the oblique has 
endings in -a (ttt)* 1 in plur. it mostly falls together with the nominative* 
The genitive sing, is formed by adding various endings "s). 

The secondary eases are formed from the oblique by means of post- 
IMwittons + a going lack to still older prej>o*utionii* identical in sing, and 
in plur. a process similar to t hose of agglutinative languages. Thus 


1 Op, Ht , §jj 2, 5 : Ihe nami’H of atiLmute tmlngsen(ling in Sin. in -d -m mamm* 
■*. -4 in Kurh-rnu, thoscs i>f inanimate* tlrtip the find vowel <¥, i+fr*l 
1 Lc vuMt'iUet *viii K |«, t — 

i Levi-Mejlh'l, ibid.* pp, n nffl ih&U in ftur opanlofl, Imw corw- mTwkmri 
Farther ihmn in Knbnn (i.p, Kenb. T^h, 

1 Tfch tiUM? might ro |idki-k la Ihe i-e. mro.. Ring, in -hi, 

% Tliii |■ rini i.|a■ vju lir-it ff'CCipTi hs^l by E. Smith. TbrfccirtwA F rlt. m p. -d. 
CltHHluina, lain. Arid later cemfirme*!, For Kurhran, by M. JldUst .V &t* s 1=111, 

p- m 


mi 
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the ending of the comitntive is obviously relate! to ih« 

preposition Ma with \ that of the locative - am T to the imlejamilriii 
postposition am. This method of flexion must have been comparatively 
recent, wince the endings (or postpositions) of Tocbarion are not the 
sarnie as in Knchean [though some are related, like toe. TocJu -ftw. 
Kueh, -m r dat. T* -ae, K. -& f -&c) m 

Iti order to make the process dear let as quote an example (p. I53 h 
§ 2*2*1 f the forms in square brackets lie tag supplied by the reviewer) : 
t&xxi ** teacher 11 ;■•— 


sauce 



Sing. 

Ptor. 

N, . 

jhlfut 


ObL * 

tdfsim 

kftsms 

Gem * 

i&f.nyap 


Instr. 

[ivtofyrj] 

[Mffimfa] 

«-case 

i&Hxittfi 

[kftysixti] 

Dat. . 

kditsinac 

{k&ffisac] 

Abl. , 

h&f$m a* 

kdssiallf 

Loc, . 

k&psiwmi 

[AtfgflStfjpi] 

fttitm of the 

stem with 

the ending is i 


vr- Lur Bwui wHii me eiimng is not mecumucan 
involves phonetic changes, culled hy the authors 
(pp, 42—13., § 78) Ablaut : thus the vowel a of the final syllable 
of the stem is dropped or changed to ft before im ending beginning 
with ,i voweh we have, from j^mr * * father 39 1 gen. sing + fSCfit 
dat. pfirmc t from pehmt 1 painter gen. sing. pcMntap. 

A special notice deserves the treatment of the numerous Sanskrit 
(or f rather* Indian) loan-words which we find discussed under the 
nominative case (pp r §§ Bfi-Dj). This treatment is, in general, 

w r ; ni Jir * u those words undergo in Kuchean ; the authors 
mm, therefore, at conduekma almost identical with those the reviewer 
expressed a few years ago in Ids paper referred to * 

It would Ije idle to enter into details; the main point seems to 
10 ^ cnf -cucy of locliariun, still more marked in Kuehcan, to 
stiiigiiidi between the names of animate for reason a hie) beings* and 

I j man i mutes, This tendency is keenly felt in the treatment 

of Indian words ending in -d ( m ) 0T m ^ 

Tfio authors nrfmit it <f «<,) f or Mmes m w1lich in 

noon mustly have the horn. Ring, in .< Nande, etc.), 

x&saz su— 
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an wet! as for many adjectives {fnjw,s*\ P/ttrrafyr, etc,), while the names 
of lands, plates, and mountains drop the Huai vowel altogether 
(Je/nmrn — Jtlaittm, Bohutdiip ----- *dvipa p etc,). 

But in Tochariait many Indian personal names in -« also drop 
the Final vowel* without any apparent reason : thus Am nrf, Arjmn 
(read Alaki&mr, Ko&tfap, whereas Kticliean tihmtp forms the 

names of animates in -e l : we could find hut one or two exceptions. 1 
The same tendency shows itself in the names in -a (f.) aud s leas 
markedly, in those in 4 and in -u. 

These facts are, in our opinion, interesting ns such* in so fur as 
they point to the tendency of Toubarian to distinguish between the 
names of animates and inanimates (already referred to) P but they 
may have an historical imjwrtance- 

Somc twenty years ago 3 Professor Stael-Holstein found that 
Uighur had, in Indian names of animates, i for 8kt. ih a or < for Skt r 
d, while the final vowel was dropped in the names of inanimates— 
a practice partly followed by Mongol, The reviewer ascribed this 
treatment to the influence of Kucheau. 1 

Very interesting and useful are. no doubt, the paradigms of 
declension (pp, 14^-62} ; the wide range of variation shows the com¬ 
plexity of the phenomena the authors had to deal with* 

The Tocharian pronouns (pp. 162-9-5), though having lost the 
peculiarities of the old declension, have preserved much of Indo- 
European in their roots. The personal pronouns are, in spite of some 
peculiarities easily recognizable ; that of the 1st person sing Tf show ing 
the remarkable feature of the distinction of genders—masc. mw and 
fern, Huk, may lie related* as Professor Mcillet suggests, 4 to the stem 
of the (enclitic) forms like Skfc. nan (dual), 1105 (pIur.),Lat, nw, BIav + 
nasH (plur.)* The plural twi# reminds of Skt* noni. plur. tvitjain. 
The 2nd person Ui (nhliijue on) in sing, is obvious ; the phi ml j fas 
is related to Skt. yuyam* ytvmSvt r As evident is the reflexive stti 
The demonstrative rifin, saw, turn shows the well-known alternation 

5 I'f. Knfhtan Simtit*, Tobl* I fji. 113b | 2- 

p Mtlr {- Skt. iflra), in r eompocind + &far*&kt* = H tlw god M. 1+ * *nd 

Afftfptffr (Tr«?h. AfrjiTiJtJi, pfltod by 1 mr| Sb , vhnp + | 

1 ,H Hh-iiivtL iLriLTi'ii 7M ?b-n h ik-i ^ TtfMilofT* 

eclkOofi of Uir /OW. BwWfcri, *ib Wt Petondiurg, 101 

4 Kftrh, SI., pp. Ibo-l, } 3$, Thn rrviewer £*Bfi¥rd that tba iliirtiintktfi <4 
( TflthwSu* v.*J proreolwl thw kngunfp* from U'ihtf ffguA-rl nm 
Uir nnurrc ;. still Hi* Mongol iw dmm* mmiM in -a witbntt any vow*]. lib* K<t&p 
KnsgiijMi n mimk Eif KitmbiiHnn {K$&jfap% 
k MBh. xrin, p. 420. 
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<if the stems (like Skt. mh, s5, Uni) anil nil the three pendent (p. If*. 1 
§§ 278 sqq.J. The interrogative ha (m. f. hu*. n. Jb«r) serves, wirl, 
n particle (/re) as the relative pronoun. 

The numerals, treated in detail in §$ 327-37, reveal their Inclc- 
European character; we can hut refer to the masterful discussion of 
the subject (concerning K lichen n, but taking note of Tocbarian, ton) 
in MM. L4vi and Meillet's « Les noms de norabre en Tnkharien R ", 1 


Verj interesting for the comprehension of the Tocharinn infJexitui 
is the chapter on the group declension (pp. 205-28}; if severe! noons 
are syntactically associated, e.g. the attributes with the substantive, 
it is the latter that, coming last, assumes the case ending, while the 
attributes are used in the nom. or in the oblique, whatever the cast 
i*f the substantive (nominative excepted) may be. The apposition, 
following a proper name in the norm obi. or gen., is declined ; so 
ftyanw (obi.) IrlMJx (ahlat.), “ from king Sigum ” The same ia the 
rase of a juxtaposition of several independent nouns, which may, 
however, ail assume the respective case endings. 

H idle m the group declension we have to do with syntactical tv 
associated independent words, in composition the noun, 1 icing the 
hrst component, undergoes certain phonetic changes and the last 
immik-r may assume special rase endings or suffixes (pp. 228-51). 
Urns some words, when entering a compound as its first member, 
assume a firm] a: «frii “hero" + tampe " power ", form atraiatwve 
power . A possessive compound may have the suffix 

ika~iampeyum “endowed with the ten powers" f — ftfct. 
daiabakt). 


" '■ f 


Hie compounds arc divided into determinative, poasei 
copulative (less frequent), 

fhe contents of the chapter on the indeclinable* (pp. 251-333 
mrj v a negated ; the unchangeable adjectives, the adverb* 
prepositions |K)stpositi<ms, premba, etc,, are passed in review 
this material 1*longs rather to the domain of lexicology. 

occurrence of indeclinable adjectives, as well as the facts o 
iufl .~ U P m *xion, ft'i'm to suggest that the Tocharian nominal 

., W ' IS 0,4 4 that tlie language was passing from th> 

synthetical to the analytical stage. 1 8 

(UP- 323 4RtT ! M U ' f XtlJi,:fttlVC! ls f ' ]<? nf tin- vcfl 

Indo-European. ' ^ (,ontror > the noun, preserved very' much o 


I 
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The authors consider the paradigm as divided into t wo parts : 
the principal verb and the causative, the latter Ixdng distinguished 
by the suffix -s + by the reduplication in the preterit and sometimes 
by the softening of the consonant (§ 404), Thus the root nVrr. to he 
united/ 1 forma in the first category the present (3rd plur. mcd.) 
ritwlntr$ Y in the causative -ritw cue, past participle nh?o and mriteru. 

The Tcxharian verb possesses two voices—active and middle, 
three tenses—the present, the preterit, and the imperfect, four moods— 
indicative, subjunctive (acting m the future, too), optative, and 
imperative. Two numbers, singular and plural, are distinguished, & few 
traces of the dual being found. T3lc personal endings—apart from those 
of the imperative—fall into two group* that may he* to a certain 
extent, compared to the primary and secondary endings of Sanskrit 
and Greek. The middle endings (-wdr, -for, -ttlr, -mttfr, -cor, -utiir), 
all terminating in r, are obviously akin to those of Latin and Celtic. 

The very abundant infinite verbal forms include the two present 
participles, a past participle, two verbal adjectives (ending in -/)* 
an infinitive and a verbal noun (in -/uire-). 

Three .sterna (and systems) may lie distinguished, Le. the present, 
the preterit, and the subjunctive stems. 

From the preterit stem are formed the preterit, the imperative 
{mostly}, and partly the past jwirticiplc ; the subjunctive stem is the 
Iwise of the subjunctive, the optative, the second veribal adjective, 
Etnd the verbal nuim. But practically, in the most verbs, the preterit 
[tiirl the subjunctive stems full together. 

The imperfect is sometimes (even mostly) formed from the present 
Htem, sometimes from the root.; as this tense may have the present 
endings a onr feds inclined to ask whether this term is really appropriate 

(B 460-5). 

The author* distinguish twelve present elapses that may be partially 
compared to those of the Indian or of the Indo-European grammar : 
Hashes j-v add a vowel to the root or u), classes vi-vtii use si nasal 
suffix (-Jiff, -rir, or -ntfjr), to which the tenth ebss may be added [ ml?), 
the ninth and eleventh are sjgmatio (s, -sis ); the twelfth class 
comprises the denominative verbs. 

Thus the old distinction between the thematic and nthematic 
conjugations seems to survive in Toehftriam 

We have to note the formation of the imperative by means of the 
prefix p- ($ 431 } t which the authors seem to connect with Mwi -Pcrs. 
^ t often used before the imperative; let us recall the opinion of 
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1,M * Uvi and who oott^^ire Slav. pc (Litluim. pa) “ involving 

tliy perfective ohurgoter of the imperntive \ 

T he authors have found that the very frequent forms in -.t (corn 
spondjrig to Kudiean -st, which constitute, m many wrbs 
ps r.idigm, represent the causative ; the e-vamples quot'd 
f {® !7;i S( i f l J to corroimrate this view. In Knchean, however, 
tliv similar forms appear to express the Jurativc action.* 

An appendix fpp, 421 84) contains a list of verbs recording id! 
the forms met with in the teats, as well as the meaning, when known : 
Unfortunately, of 336 verl* a quarter (78) lark the translation. 

A complete iwfa nrbomm on thirty pages (pp. 488-518) clows the 
volume, 

Tbe auth ™7 T tn(,Jin especially Messrs. Sieg and Sicgling- 
t.i\i gi’idi to science a remarkable instrument by completing their 
u »r ' 0- t ic disco \ erv r of the Tochariaii hmgu&ge that is now made 
uu.csm j o [ i> all scholars. Still much, remains to be done — that will 
, 111,1 ' ^l* 1 Ix'fore long, achieved by these distinguished 

8 ‘‘ “ , : hut whatever the future development of Tocharian philology 

*"■ ' ts hiiSC 1* the twmk wc have been reviewing. 

X, Mironov. 


-jiiotM of FiBEt : The Travels of Ippouto Besiberi of 

t TT' S ^ i J 2 ! m ftuwo be Filippi, with an 

rn uc i on t y f, Vessels, S.J. pp fc xviii f i75< ami plates of 
illustrations h 1 map. Si x 5J. Broadway Travellers. London: 
Arcorgo Ttout ledge. j <) 32 . 25 * 

Iimolitei P - !*'- liri< * ^eon ' n hia study of nil things Tihctan, 

rr r. r amon * ** «■* ^ who ^ 

in his r ' r ,n Xr m,try " SUCh U Sk Ch “ ri « J uat trihuUf 

who Z ’ **** * r *> *» Italian JeLit scholar 

master d l ln C?ntTa1 between 17lfi and 1721. 

f'^iua fie K~ lin< ^ has no European since, except 

I “ in • -nturv later, 

contents of tfj T 1^ “ fid,okrl >' *fal, ‘devoured ” the 

of learned lamas. TlVZdZd rk ^ ^ &*&**<* 

hi. support not only of his powerful 


1 srKi, p_ ls 

1 I*jWh m jn. 
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order, which in 1624 had entered Tibet t Inter to lie followed by the 
Capuchins, hut of Latsang Khan — Desideria Ciiighea-IUifl^—rdcr 
of central Tibet till his overthrow in December, 1717 (Bell gives 
1718)* an event fatal to the .success of the Christ inn mission, As an 
Orientalist. Desideri laboured too early T and his unrivalled account 
of the Tibetan religion remained buried in ill-merited obscurity till 
1875, when one manuscript of the Stltizior^ wm found, Xot till 1904 
was this in an incomplete form made available to Italian readers by 
Carlo Puini. When William Moorcroft encouraged Cfionui to turn to 
Tibetan arsd, we may recall, gave him Giorgi's Aljthaheturn Thibetan mw , 
published at Rome Lu 1762, Eastern religions and culture had captured 
the attention of the learned West, So, unlike the Rrfozumt, Csona s 
works were .soon printed and became the foundation of later research 
in that field. 

Father WcmV introduction briefly surveys the remarkable 
chapter of Jesuit enterprise in Tibet, commencing with the Isaparaitg 
mission in 1624, and ending with the recall of Decider! in I"2L w'heii 
Rome handed that field over to the Capuchins, who were themselves 
.soon compelled to withdraw to Nepal. This survey appropriately 
cornea from the author of Early Jrxuil TrtnyUers in Cmtml Asia t 
who there in 1924 announced the discovery of two new Deddori 
manuscripts, referral to here as MSS. A and Lb in addition to that 
now in the Florence Library, which Puini used. The present free 
translation in easy and flowing English is based on all three MS'*'.,, 
au the preface describes. MS. A seems to have !>eeii prepared for 
publication from the other two, but omits the alb import out section 
on religion, mentioned as the thud book in the author s prefatory 
remarks or 11 Foreword to this manuscript. In the uanatAe the 
editor has indicated whence lie has supplied gajMi in his leading 
manuscript, or where he has thought fit to omit any passages. A full 
descriptive bibliography of Dc&ideri, including his own four Tibetan 
treatises, has been provided after the tables of contents and ilUistratiinuH. 
The last 125 pages contain the author s elderly travelling companion, 
FrcyreX Report, copious notes to the introduction and to the four 
hooks of the text, a bibliographical index of works quoted, and, 
besides a general index, also one of Tibetan words. While both the 
notes and Tibetan index might, perhaps, lie amplified with advantage 
in places and the notes pruned in others all these 190 pages or so 
of supplementary matter are in valuable to elucidate Desideri s story 
and to render this volume admirably complete hi itself. 


loee 
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Not only an the general scheme aild dftaiil of this welt-flhHtraterl 
TOlunw unusually satisfying but, '* at the suggestion of Sir E. Df-nisoi] 
s-, tin origins] spelling of Indian am) Tibetan names Ims been 
ter_\ *!k< 1} preserved intact. The modem forms are usually appended 
m mickt ta. That Desideri s spelling is by no means alwavs uniform " 
If*- 1 -jJ is no reflection on his scholarship. For not oujv does the 
pronunciation of an uniformly spelt Tibetan word vary "in the 
' 1 crenc provinces {p. Jii2), but even with different speakers in one 
iiMfy' and in Tibetan many place-names have several alternative 
. p mgs. Desideri s Italian siwlling is surprisingly correct phonetically. 

10 *’ English, it, as ho realised, cannot convey certain 
?! M,na ! 1 !f l OT niodiKed vowel-sounds. But even " Truss! " or 

1rescij are better than Tashi and Goring than Chcrinp 

' ia pter xv of Book it, concerning the language, etc,, is 
provocatively brief. It is. indeed, true that “ TMbcttan orthography 
m some way* less complete, in others more complete than ours ", 
ar more difficult to learn ’. Also that “there ure mariv other 
1 -Us, so thiir one has to rend the whole period to understand it 
" , ” " read ^ ora bottom to top to get its construction 

rr v f P ‘ ^ Wr ’ hw here, as on religion and history, 

nswals his mastery of his subject, 

J tW “ of Early Jesuit Travellers and of this 

element ° t-v^L ^' TatY ^ eNtt f>' Ve ondue prominence to the travel 
visited h l Ur nZHm( '- Ah * tr,lVf I dhirist, Desidcri’a record of places 

Arevn I f J«appomting]y meagre, when compared even with 

11* rhe "7 ’* dl With thaA motfcI traveller, William Mooreroft, 

routr *h 7*0 tari tc8t *^ ^ roiD bis familiarity with parts of the 
aud t t7 r B0t What Vltth *■ *11 us is accurate ; 

pasaage of 7 y "7 * pl * fewn “ gyre’s account of the 

D ^'‘ h "‘* r 

inhabited stmt ri" r Ifl ev ™&g we arrived at the first 

Mount Kffltel •• ! T«Th'"'T T'f "* ' •*°> «• «ll™ «* »' 
ment on r , ’i - #i 1 r ^ W ° < ^ C lM to be convincetl by the slate- 

ibe distaLc fl: £ “r W « *** ^ve done 

-r,y. includinTtli oM a d v - m V n * " * ^stance that 

™i«ded under equally l ari ' ° Women - ,lftVe doil v OT 

(Kakn) Thibet" [ill TOndltlona - P- is not “ Klioval 
« Kiurval" ri JZ y ? T,le «q-l indicates that 

Little Tibet " ^ JUi£? jb J £?* br " BVVBl "■ t}ie “ ViTnt or 
* U - w,1 -eas Thibet Kalan, Great Tibet, 
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is, of course, Ladak, m we see on p, 75, On p. 351 a similar editorial 
error occurs, where the Punjab * 4 Guzarat JJ is indicated m being 
(Lesser Gujarat, Ahmahabad) ” f whereas presumably Ahmadabad 
should follow (Gujarat the Great), which cornea in the next lines. 
But scanty as his topographical information may often be, let ns 
remember that Desidert realized the continuity of the Tsaag-po with 
the Brahmaputra, and was the first European to visit Kailas and 
Lake Manama rowan Of central Tibet he gives an accurate general 
account, restrained and well-informed ; while no one could ask for 
better than his first-hand description of the capital and contemporary 
events. 

As in topography, so in ordinary matters the author often misses 
small point** He did not note that the fine material used for the 
Kashmir aa scial w was paah.ru i the secondary or inner coat of the “tuu P " 
tfoat (also sometimes of sheep and other wild or domesticated animals 
of the high plateaux). And the note 17 (p, 377) has not fully elucidated 
this. Among Tibetan animals, the kiang, wolf, snow leopard, and hare 
are not noticed in chapter iii of Book ii. The 11 ppaxi ” of p. 125 
may be the pAyi-tca or marmot, a very common animal, though hardly 
describable as “ noxious p \ Are the 11 very rare beasts said to be like 
cats n not the lynx family? But here again we must pause, for 
Besideri is essentially a humanist, not a natural historian, and his 
true field was the understanding of men, and his profession tlie 
salvation of their souls. 

From secular rulers, from the laity, and even from many monks, 
these " whitehead ” lamas from the West met with n kindly and 
honourable welcome, which may have induced over-optimism, as it 
also had a century earlier with Andrade at Tsapnrang. Even at the 
Ladnk frontier fort, which was probably Shimshn Kbarbu, rather 
than Bras (us diiMuissed in note 18, Book I), the Muhammadan 
“ Kinglet pr , whq was subject to the sovereign of Ladak. " received 
us with much honour and many compliments. The King of l^eh 
(Nyi-ma Nam-gval) pressed them to stay and at Lhasa the ruler 
arranged for the author's study of the holy books. Of the two 
canonical collections Dodder i gives an admirable pioneer account in 
chapter xlv. Book i. where also he stresses the importance of the central 
doctrine of the*' Tongbu-gm T \ or Sunyala. There is an unfortunate dip 
on p. :V82 t where the note describes the Kuligrur as translated from 
the Chinese ”. [Jesidcri on p. 253 mentions the Indian origin of these 
scriptures, ^translated long ago from the ancient scientific language 
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the Empire of Hiii4Install„ as ekewli^re ho does (if the religion and 
its founder under his Tibetan name " SciacdiiA-ThiibbA fl . The rnrnu 
Buddha does not occur in Deskkri. 

T!io whole of Book iii describes ** the False and Peculiar Keligim 
ftevailing in Thibet 'V 11 n religion unlike, ns fur ns I know, any other 
in the world. Dt^idcri's visit foUowcd the death of that poetical 
libertine, the sixth Dalai Lama, successor of the 11 tlrcot Fifth 
whose jM-rioc] Sir <'Karlen Bell states *' murks a tu rning point in 
Tibetan history . For " Mow at last the priest is enthroned, a Hein;: 
Bin Mini, holding the twofold power . But Deaideri arrived during a 
brief interregnum, when the Mongol Lutmujg Khan's nominee Dalai 
lentil was not accepted generally by laity or clergy, Tlie choice of an 
infant incarnation is well described. Our author accepts the 
phenomenon of the child's familiarity with intimate details of its 
previous exuteut. But he will have none of the rationalist explanation 
of human fraud, advanced by some Tibetan friends who “ deny that 
the Devil could have so much power r \ He finds here “a machination 
of tin Doiil , whom he holds responsible also for other features of 
this "false religion”, a view wc have heard from Christian workers 
not of the Roman Church, ft was not till after 1720 that China 
manipulated the electioh. 

Maturail v the writer attacks " the ahomiliable belief In mctcin* 
psychosis which is ‘source of all the errors of the false Thibet tail 
IHigmn ", once a Christian heresy, too, we may ret ail. Here, us with 

' ’ s " w ^ f< > hi * kwn “»i»d at once selects anil attacks fundamentals. 

However, he does not conceal his sympathy and admiration for much 
tit he saw And lie witnessed piety, learning, and discipline not 
inferior to that of Rome. His account of that “ idol Om-ree-zij ”, 
nr example, is tender, as is that of MDIa-rus-pa, who® name lie had 
‘siTl typical, too, j, his conclusion of his full story of the 
the raw! ' '""r"'' * (P*dma Sambhuva), first introducer of 

teh, * ? r thftt J blained ™^lf. .«d was ashamed 

aok Mlt i *° T ' ^ 1 dkJ "* bonour - «*** J-*. 

£££-£ \T - «*P»ple did a traitor, their 

of Lum'ur fT l|s raost i at!mute friends was the red-cap abbot 

frontispiece a beautiful L i The editor has happily selected as 
of Drghicn. P action in colour of a Tibetan banner 

« olto, tod tod™ tombtoV. 
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Gelugpa temples? ;tiui occa&ianally Tsongddia-pa’s in those of the 
old sect, In some monasteries we fire monks of several sect a living in 
harmony. Sectarian diffrreno&e in Tibet are in the main differences of 
discipline, not doctrinal. And Buddhist toleration extends to the 
Bon, not mentioned by name by our author, But for a brief period 
prior to 1720 the temporary religious and polities] situation, detailed 
in the text , resulted in an intense persecution and despoilment of the 
old hte by the " bitterly envious Gelugpas with Mongol aid. So we 
have lost many of the early artistic- and literary treasures of Tibetan 
Buddhism,, And in Tibet the mime Soy-po is tonlay synonymous with 
incendiarism and destruction. 

Derideri is too sane and critical an observer to attach the 
importance to superficial resemblances of Lauiaism to Christianity, 
which other authors have before and after him. Book lii concludes 
nitli a caution as to this on the matter of the Trinity, and a short way 
back (p. 30 2) we read : <h I must, however, confess that in none of the 
Thibcthm histories P memories, or traditions, have I found any hint 
that our Holv Faith has at any rime been known, or that any Apostle 
or evangelical preacher has ever lived here* 1 * Mistaken and omissions 
are surprisingly few ■ fewer? indeed, than in some modern accounts 
considered as authoritative. Only Father Besidcri s penetrating 
intellect, pertinacity of purpose, tranquil judgment, and deep affection 
for his ss Moved Thibet tans " could yield so well balanced a picture 
of [jiinaism anil Tibet, Stiff unexcelled in this respect h the Rthzkmr, 
together with the rich anil scholarly explanatory material now 
supplied and in its present compact and attractive dress* may he 
warmly recommended to all classes of readers and as n model to other 
writers and commentator*. 

The author in has preface modestly writes, ^ hethcr 1 succeed or 
not the Reader need not fear a lack of truth , and \\ ho brings new 
and rare fruits from a foreign land need not make excuses if I heir 
flavour is not perfect, nr they are presented in a rustic basket. Their 
<|iiaiity und their rarity must be their excuse . Indeed, no excuse is 
needed. In this edition Deciders has after two centuries at last come 
into his own. 


H. h. S. 
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The EeL flj'ON ok Tir*t. By Sir Charges Be^. pp. 2:tn, W 
imistruno™. 3 maps, y x 51. Oxford ; The Clarendon 1W : 
ami London : Humphrey Milford, I RSI. l&r. 

t thifr 'olurcie on The f(dt<jim\ nj Tibet, on account 

Hit h of the material used und of its treatment. For Sir Charles Bell 
7 b 7 d US Il!stori,:iiI cl,a Pter« in the main on trmrtworthv native 
“> ***** b >’ » ™*t, ami has panted his storv oft fa- 

rise and many*,(Jed developments of Buddhism in Tibet (af» in 
ougo ia) wit j unusual feeling for his subject and with conspicuous 
amides. On the working of that complex and strange system of 

n ^T ^i° frnriKrit ' OVpr and cleverly controlled hy his 

>s , i * < ^ f>oll!1 ' friend. His Holiness the present Dalai Lama, 
i ■ w nch subject the last three chapters of this book deal, Sir Charles 

tH, C T”' *“ J *"‘ Wity WI,h “ l tw- Iirirad, hi. throe votunuat- 

Th H** «f Tibet, an. | this out before m- 
_A, 1r g 7 * and vivit} P«ture of church, government, and 

II , .7 this volume, like the others, is 

Del /■ * P l ^ ° f thc * atha '* own fine photographs. 

a, a$t is something definitely authoritative and easily 
«m,roh«n»bl. for tho ^ ^ t „ vc]1 .„, tlJc , 

I^TTJ b, ‘ »f oriental cults. 

“ '*,”*??* l ,rcv ®“' writers, Sir CL,rile, ha. 

■ 111 sr gtfy finfr-hmil iafontialron ia his own easy 

=j-r* ««"«*»' m* -*». TibttiH, 

“ „,T "‘“■n ■* '‘“■W™ or ckrjca «d 

statesmen of to-day, t(l tell their own story 

7? “ " ?**■ ” - ^ ^ detailed review of the 
stands out H / ' Among them, of course, PtFton (Ito-stort) 

method m pK ‘ e ™ nt 0,1 iwount of the almost modem scientific 
onthe historv , f ' ? f 11 ni t,na!yi,|s tlie voluminous literature 
to ail*£*then available. It would not bo difficult 

literary material ex^in^ hi TiSTtTd^ in * a f a * m ' th * 

unite apart f mr ,, t j, . . f C ■ is. we are told, enormous, 

^rchlTijs t>f statist!™ 1 ** 1 . ^ 8tori€ ™' ^ 1VM of Saints, official 

« hero L ™ Ttl" T" Pl,i " ° f . .Vanias. and, us 

instructor,whoumi, Ainlfo"'. * lmnIclE,fl "WW hjr thrm or their 

predominant there i s _ “ ™ UT ‘ tr > * wh^ is overwhelmingly 

secular and religious history, u7 " h " e ° f * femilTCfltion between 

lt [! wy ru tall the victorious inroads 
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into Chinn of tlie early Tibetan* under their warrior king*, and the 
expulsion of the Chinese officials and army from Tibet in the present 
century, it is amusing to read the not*undeserved rebuke which the 
Chinese emperor had curved on stone at Lhasa at the dose of the 
eighteenth century: 14 The people of central Tibet, abandoning 
military pursuits, devote themselves solely to literature. Thus they 
have become like a body bereft of vigour." 

After Pii-ton (1290 -1364) Sir Charles relies largely on the historian 
Go, who completed his " Blue Treasury of Records ", the Tighter 
Xffdn in 1470. Go’s reputation for t: rust worthiness is, we are told, 
deservedly high. Indeed, his countrymen honoured him by according 
him the titles of " Great Translator " (£o-r/ien) and “Glorious young 
man PJ , the attribute frequently applied to the Bodhisattva of Wisdom* 
His history has l#een freely quoted in this work. That a.i>, 1476 has 
been correctly taken by the author as the equivalent of the Tibetan 
Fire-Monkey year, 848 years after Song-tsen Gani-po’s birth, given 
by Go, is corroborated by 31. FellioCs Tables* Apparently, 
independently of M , Pelliot, Slt Charles lias found a.ix 1027 to be the 
start of the first Tibetan sixty years’ cycle, and has seen Grama's 
dates to be consistently two years too early. But on p, 94 should 
not Tsocrg-ka-pa'a birth-year be 1357 instead of 1358 ? 

Chapter ill supplies u good out line of the Interaction of Bon and 
Buddhist religious, and of how the Bon. which borrowed wholesale 
the Buddhist monastic system and scheme of saints and t cache ns, 
made a present of its demons to Buddhism in return, Sacrificial ritual, 
oracles, astrology, and dances hi the main come from the Bon. But 
till far more research is done on Tibetan Bon scriptures and Indian, 
Tantra, it will be impossible to say definitely whence certain features 
of Larnai^m are derived. For next to nothing is yet known of the vast 
Bon literature, e.g. the 140 volumes of the Bon Kan jar and the ICO 
volumes of it* Tanjur. the existence of which w j e have only just heard 
about. On p, 17 it is merely mentioned that the books in a Chunibi 
valley Bon monastery ’* appeared to lie Buddhist . with different 
titles and somewhat altered contents. Go this matter ftir Charlies 
hus cautiously risked nothing beyond a tentative surmise. 

The author is undoubtedly correct where, in chapter iv, lie 
maintains that the Hmay iuia Buddhism of the 8arvast|vadins, though 
introduced at an carte date, failed to root itself firmly in Tibetan soil, 
as the Tuntrie Mahaylna succeeded m doing, faeww the former 
contained within it no tiling and the latter so much akin to the old 
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Migion which tte ma* of Tibetan, was not prepared to sorrier 
indeed, i»tfi the old native religion and demonology, modi the same 
in pre-Aryan India and m Tibet, is the common foundation of th. 
Bob and the more elaborated Tamm. Even the Via* or <&«*„, no, 
in Tibet or the Hinduired Himalaya, had no respect for 

\ i 'T*- ° r mKtaD ™' to re hewer’s knowledge, one important 

£uhi deity, according to popular belief and temple records, came from 

, P° «** * s still worshipped by Tibetans at bis halting- 

P aces on the way. Other legends show this not to U an isolated 

fJImt hi h>hSb ' Slr Char,t13 couJ(1 parallel this from Sikkim and 

■ * f V ftIK | v ‘ ^ : ' r, -' s< ‘ n t 11 v i'"id account of the surprising Buddhist 
na^nce of the eleventh century, with its unparalleled and 

and art r 1 ^ il * hl * v *™'** Motion, learning, building. 

nlTitu m 7 arL ' r Cn t0l(I ** "« ^ *P™I m Tibet, 
frorn th i i f tQ C ° m - to Tlbt:t ™ instruction ”. And 
turn 1 [ItI °!. na ** io ™ t y and aacetic devotion we next 

deveWd V ' htuldi,l 8 U V of the complex and highly 

do e oped h^arehtcal system that even to-dav shows no sign of 

lje “ the Ti[ * Ua » a stmin 
ttZ n -f r Tlr With tI,eir ** organi^tion andresp-rt 

significant ‘ baf>ter *' 0n Kristian Missionaries in Lhasa, two 
"STrt reaS T « *>«&«*& for these missionaries' failure. 
Buddhism ”, i7V i™ 1 ** 0 i11111 com P Iicated structure of Tibetan 

devotJd ^ ” i T T** ^ Which ^ priests 

many Tibetan nr^st ,f ec “ ri >'■ *he piety and stern asceticism of 
\ ndWd> Witl,Wlt ^ Lmnaihm would only he 

boob, one wwx tT l Aftt r ^ Charles’ 

Buddhism still |i P | . T * iat ltI>tnethil, « the pure flame of 

parpoae except t 1 * 1 " monstrosit ies, t hat serves no 

1 " pt *" lor it. pri«w r autadb* 

H. L. S. 


T “Tp.rx 4 -™T, A :'- ,iy N. Robrioh. 91 + 8 *. 

Jr** : “wi:™;«!“ u ” iven,Ity iW 

This large volume of some fiOfl n ,„ 1 

fon ». the EWrich fumilvs am. 4 "T ' W ™ ld * ifl ,l “" 

$7 J™g tmil t starting in. August* 
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1985, from Kashmir, whence it led through Ladakh, Chinese Turkestan, 
and Dzungaria into Russia at Zdsan ; and after a mighty detour, not 
described, back from Russia into Mongolia to Urga ; thence across 
the Gobi and Tsaidam through Tibet, by ail enforced circuitous route 
west of the holy cities to Darjeeling, which was reached in May, 1928. 
Other European^ joined the Roerichs for parts of the journey after 
Urga, 

The author, Mr. George X. Roerich, an expert in the language and 
art of Tibet, and acquainted with other oriental tongues, waa a well- 
equipped investigator. M, Louis Murin s preface duly mention, 1 ? his 
studies in Tibetan, Persian, Sanscrit and Chinese, and fairly sums up 
the expedition^ scientific achievements. But is the over-emphasis 
of M. Marin's peroration expected to impress the public and silence 
the critic ? For it asserts ,f The book * . - marks an important date 
in the history of Orientalism, and represents a contribution nf the 
first order to the conquests of civilization \ 

But apparently the preface, and also the book, are primarily 
addressed to a trans-Atlantic public,. for the place of publication is in 
the States. Phrasing and spelling are also trana-Atlantic. And, 
though the Roerichs are Russian, the Roerich museum r which now 
houses the espodition’s pictorial record* is in New York, bew countries 
but the States could finance exploration for so long on so generous 
a scale. Less fortunate travel lets will read, not without envy, of the 
purchase of forty-two camels, of droves nf mules and pomes, and the 
hiring of an armed escort of retainers, necessary to repel robbers, and 
useful to intimidate obstructive ufliohila- 

With so large a caravan, progress was slow and halts frequent, 
and useful for study, when transport. problems were net overwhelming, 
m they often were in Tibet. The expedition met its full share of peril 
and difficulties with local officers, w hose efforts to meet, or to avoid 
meeting, the by no means modest culls made on their limited resources, 
will at times excite the reader's sympathy. At one stage, 200 \ Jilts 
were collected, but for once the requirements of the party had I sen 
over cst[matted, Application had been duly made to the centred 
authorities for permission to enter Tibet, also the other countries on 
the itinerary. So the Roerichs fared better than other central Asiatic 
travellers hjivc done on occasion- But the render must be left to 
follow for himself in the text, w ith the help of the general map supplied, 
the course of the journey, stage by stage, Gcogimpiuoally, its 
importance was not. considerable. Previous travellers had visited most 
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th * t llaw * tlescribed, though no one expedition lm<l traversed all 
the same ground. Scans of it, however, was new to Europeans. On 
n?cent political event a much light is thrown, 

TV illustrations, 151 in number* are unfortunate in their unworthy 
reproduction k This is disappointing when 41 the chief object of the 
expedition **an to create a pictorial record of lauds and peoples of 
iiki^r Amu (p, xi). Of ' r the five hundred paintings by Professor 
Hoerich* brought buck by the expedition ", we cannot judge whether 
tin eight examples given arc fairly representative. In black and white, 
at least, tbt L \ convey less of the charm of the distinctive fund sea pc and 
antastic architecture of T ibet than do the splendid photos, for 
examj^^ 0 f Messrs. F S, Smytlie. Kingdom Wsri, and .Sir C harles 
An^ Low, what is painting without colour ; and is it wi.se in this 
cane to rely on composition, line and tone in the absence of the colour, 
aire, and texture of the originals ? This we leave other critics to 
f U l ^ Tibet ++a mvntey never before visited by an artist ” 
? P " J<) ‘ Tbr author *■» to have forgotten that Sven Hedin was 
iiLfan ;w rformer with pencil and brusb + Also, anon after the carlv 
a tempt on Everest, 3lr. F. Help s portraits of Tibetan types were 
^ ioui L at c Alpine Club gallery, am] a little later a Russian exhibited 
*“ * and Tibetan studi* in Bond 

■ _ . l ' L >rt though a hfemish in a scientific treatise, 

• " ™ 11 ' » F r _ a P«. in a t ravel diary, eohuirctl hy the diarist's filial 
e > (,wn _ 18 leader. In this volume Hit' transit i" n 

and rti NOIU ™P rtasio '« nui! adventure to important investigation 
, ,8 .‘T-*. "« « lime dietaZ* Much tl.e «,»<• 

""" "* ** ««/*»«*» in a* A*, be he explorer. 
»Zr, rtel !7t r - “‘-m*. urwl the hnl.it, „f W 

n»" 1*' ™ 2 * ?*“- -ey little, even theu,h 

olten niemorie, ti nTf A«M'swT”' 1 ? T" “™"' ®°' 

rend. But lee leel thut ll.e ] i..‘“ 8w " H " 1 '" ™ cl " ” ** 

bears the imoriot f ^ jllro P ean traveller's narrative? often 

» l«Kty d»M to Z S|’! T' m “* m * 0t 

times and newsarv«lur.-. ^ 0 , UlTt} V Qatt ’ f - Usual in modern 

inevitably miss thi' distlr *■ tfav *l p«rtit>s am, their recuitU 

« Arabia iCrtZ " ° f “ ^Himalaya, not to mention 

uuetewor of the'ere.r" vh" lt“proved,worthy uml metier 

b that justified this mighty tret. 
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II eh linguistic ability* fact anti entliLi.sm.4m ^ucceasfullv Ht^ctvd the 
whole party, that included his mother, through a fair measure of 
danger to their gonL Whether their Russian origin helped or hindered 
the party, we une not to Id. But due thanks are rendered for tile 
British coimuf-genenirs effective intervention against irresponsible 
Chinese obstinacy in Turkestan, We wonder how a Soviet agent would 
treat English in a similar plight ? 

Among the author's contributions to oriental research are the 
following i \m excellent detailed description in Chapter XVI (entitled 
"The Hor-pas and their country ”) of the life and art, with its wide¬ 
spread “animal style’ motifs, of the hardy nomad Ohang-pas* 
economically the most important and ethnnlngically the most 
interesting element of the Tibetan population ■ and of the Bon worship 
still practised in these northern uplands in its ancient pre-Buddhist 
form. In this chapter, perhaps the best in the book, the author, wiiile 
admitting that lf our knowledge of the Bon religion is still very 
imperfect ++ T admirably slims up the little as yet known of Imth its 
primitive and later AL Buddhidaed " forma, and also adds his own 
valuable contribution, his discovery of tbe voluminous Bon sarred 
literature in Home 300 large volumes, named after and presumably 
modelled on the two divisions of the Tibetan Buddhist canonical 
collect ions. And thanks to the inquiries of A. If, Fraueke and now 
of Mr. Roerich, our knowledge has made some real advance since 
Bftntt Chandra Das' Brief Sfetich in 1903, and Mi lie lie's Bod-ytit lei 1906, 

"The Bon-po terminology/ 1 we read, “ presents iiisurnimmtobJe 
difficulties, for it is hard to obtain the services of a well-read Bon-po 
priest, who will agree to part with Ilia knowledge of the doctrine," 
But though " the Bon-po adepts are recalcitrant in giving information 
to foreigners. They usually profess utter ignorance about the tenets 
of their faith and deny the existence of manuscripts or printed texts 
{p. 354) TT f Mr. George Roerich in three months 3 stay at the modem 
Bon Bhamgdn monastery, gained their confidence and access to their 
libraries. He promises publication of further studies of their tf almost 
untranslatable" treatises. Hesitatingly, we wonder if the book title, 
Yr-xftfj ni-tm Iha'irgyud will prove to mean “ Tantras of the Gods 
of t he Sun of Wisdom h \ In our ignorance of the terminology Ji Tantnis 
of the Wisdom sim-deity TT suggests itself, for in the early Bon the 
sun si ml the sun-bird were predominant. The Bon manuscripts* we 
are told on p. 358 r show an orthography which 4t is aa a rule antiquated 
ami reveals many of the peculiarity* common in Tibetan manuscript* 
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discovered by ftr A lire) Stei n and Paul IVNiot in . , , Tun-btiang M . 
Tlii.s corrolxirutes the impression ■riven by other known features ol 
the Inter lion, notably its dhyana and .nhaAii elements, that it assured 
its present form under the influences of the earlier Mnhuviina sects 
prior to the twelfth century. We know that in Mida-ros-pa's time it 
no-existed with them* and that a Tibetan could without difficultv 
j^ss from a study of Bon to Mahfiyana and probably vice versa. 

Indeed, it is not too much to say that the history of Buddhism 
in Tibet must be unfolded against a background of indigenous Bonism, 
anti that domestic religion among the laity even to-day is more Bolt 
than Buddhist. In tlie west, at least* in noble families, no less than 
in villages, the worship of the private tutelary, often an earth goddess, 
still continues ami the mote ancient Buddhist temples often preserve 
as their holy of holies a primitive JArTa shrine not shown to the 
ordinary visitor. 

In Chapter XVIII the brief notes with photos of megalith^ moan- 
ments in the great lake region* said to resemble in alignment* etc., 
those of Cartmc, merit attention. The author consider* M A large 
figure in the shape of an arrow laid out with stone slabs 11 at Do-ring 
(meaning Long 8tone , not lL Lone Stone * + as printed) shows some 
connection with the min cult. With Mr, Roerichs lines of stones one 
\s tempted to compare the simpler stone alignments sometimes found 
in association with certain eleventh century Yairoeaiin temples in 
the west. These, too, mil from the east to the west, where the 
rectangular temple enclosure has taken the place of the older circle 
of stones. Such shrines, too, face east. Both forms of alignment may 
well t* the predecessors of the later mS-ni wall 

A dictionary, phonetic studies and tfonga in the Ded-Mohgol dialect 
of Tsaidam are promi^i. We hear with surprise that “ Mongols verV 
seldom smg » (Chapter XII). Chapter III contains a vivid account 

Z *5 rU . tIlj ™ tprrori3IT1 of and the terrible end in 1924 of 

’ a ; tllR Ka ^gar nulitary governor ; and Chapter XI the life 
)r > o 1 iat singular warrior-priest, the Ja Lama, whom we met in 
Osscndowski fl Mm t Beasts, a »d Goto, a mptorioufl persona*!*, who 
, 1T i ,,rty : five hypnotised thf Whole of greater Mongolia " 

' 1 1 ^ 3 .' Wl ; crl , ,ie waa Those two accounts indicate the 

. a °* in 1 " " Mrt ^®' a shortly before the Koerich expedition 


thin tev l ^ U ! W '^ n?(rTt t *hat the more permanent matter in 
*" book could not have been document*] either with much fuller 
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footnotes or by means of appendix. Indeed, the author wm in an 
unusually pood position to do this, also to compile for each section 
of Jus book bibliographical notes, for lie \± at home with the extensive 
Russian literature on Central Asia. One may ascribe these omission* 
to the popular diary form of publication. But T no doubt* the author 
himself must be mare conscious than others of these shortcomings. 
As it ih + his ability as a sc lent die worker is apparent from this book. 
But neither the conditions of the expedition nor the type of publica¬ 
tion have allowed him sufficient iikdivid.ua] scope as investigator and 
writer. We await with interest his forthcoming scientific works on 
the Bon religion and the Ded«Mongol language. 

11 Lee Shuttlewoste. 

Eitiopk and China : A Survev uf their Relations from tun 
Earliest Teles to 1800* By (1. F> Hudson. Edwin Arnold, 
193L net. 

Mr, Hudson's subject demands wide knowledge and historical 
imagination. Few can range in time from the classical to the modern 
world* and in space from London to Canton. Nor. indeed, would 
Mr, Hudson claim an equal familiarity with the whole mass of original 
documents on which \m narrative ultimately rests* But his acute 
mind constantly offers new and interesting points of view, and, even 
when he is drawing in the main from secondary sources* \m comment 
is fresh, original, and striking, Ifc an, perhaps over-disposed to uphold 
the traditional m against the attacks of modem critics ; but even 
where he is most disposed to do this, he does so temperately, without 
adopting the controversialist's favourite practice of misrepresenting 
Ilia opponent's views. Among various matters which the reader 
will find of special interest is Mr, Hudson's account of the classical 
silk trade, of the endeavours mode by Persian merchants ami others 
to control it* and the political use to which it was put by the Byzantine 
empire. Along with this may be mentioned an admirably clear account 
of the development of geographical knowledge and exploration which 
produced the voyages of Masco da Gama by one route and of Magellan 
by another, leading to the establishment of direct sea-communication 
between China and the West* The development of the lea trade 
follows, and that curious interchange of ideas fostered by Jesuit 
influence, in which Europe received more than she gave. Mr. Hudson** 
work, at once brilliant and wcIMjulaiitob merits a warm welcome at. 
the present time. H. D_ 
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A Hmxjflv of Geographical 1) is™very a aro Exploration. By 
J- N. L. Baker. HArrap, 1931. I2s + 

I \m complete survey which Mr. Bilker has prepared must have 
iK'eu a work of great labour. He ranges through the whole period of 
history from the early Greek exploration of the Mediterranean down 
to the recent Polar expeditions, and he surveys the whole world from 
Europe outwards. To compress all this into a volume of under 
IkHI pages has demanded a seventy of method which frequently renders 
anything but the barest narrative impossible. Lively description and 
ad venture is obviously excluded. But the student, for whose use after 
atl Mr. Baker s volume is designed, will find this compendium a most 
handy hook of reference and guide to tin 1 main literature of exploration. 
It is divided into two parts. The first ± which comes down to the end 
id the eighteenth century, contains five chapters of special interest to 
us here. Three are good, though brief- -one dealing with the mediaeval 
travellers, one with the Portuguese discovery of the Cope route to 
India, and one with Magellan and t he early exploration of the Pacific. 
The second is n particularly lucid statement of the stages by which 
the Portuguese succeeded in rounding the Cape. But the pages 
devoted to the Arab travellers in bused mainly on unauthnritative 
secondary material, while the twenty pages given to the exploration 
of Asia from 1500 tn I WOO is so compressed as to be hardly more than 
-1 catalogue of the principal events. In the second part* dealing with 
the nineteenth century and after. Ask gets nearly 70 pages. But 
again the space is much too brief to do justice to the numerous travels 
whh 1 l h,ne to 3*e chronicled. We should add that we indicate this 
in order to save intending readers from possible disappoint merit, nnt 
Jccanse u e think Mr. Baker could have made a better use of his 
liniittHl pages. His footnotes will, at all events, enable bis readers to 
follow' out the story in all its detail. 

H. P. 


^•piav Lsuir. fly Murray T. Ttrus. MiJfotd, im. 12*. 6*. net. 
Ins very interesting volume is concerned neither with the manners 
7 l“7 in " “ ,or ™ h *• UkoIojM upcct. of 

JST^St *\ S 7 «.!.» to. J« tr.-n.ly 

fl " l l ie ,’T’\ 7 W - V *» f« ««*d. «r H 

U » lhc —*» ■Paotally dovotad to thot 
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Mr. Tit list seta out, first, to describe the methods by which Islam 
established itself in the country, then to discuss the influences which 
have been exercised by their Hindu environment on Muslims in 
Indies and thirdly, to provide an account of the modern movements 
which have taken place in tile Indian .Muslim community. The first 
of these topics is dealt with mainly on the authority of such works as 
the late Sir The mu# Arnold's Prrarhing of Islam, supplemented by 
reference to a number of translated tests* While the narrative is 
dear and accurate, it naturally provides nothing new. The second 
affords a very valuable and compact account of the effects of Hindu 
influences, whether exhibited by the adoption of Hindu saints for 
worship, or resulting from the retention of customary observances by 
converts, or produced by the inheritance of caste. Though much 
here is borrowed from previous writers, the author reinforces his 
statements by his own observations over a considerable number of 
years. 'The last section however, has the most originality. Mr, Titus 
has evidently studied the modem movements of Islam in India closely 
and persistently', and the fifty pages which he devotes to this subject 
gives within a short compass a valuable survey ranging from the 
Wahabi movement with its ramifications down to the writings of 
Sir Muhammad Iqbal and the Ahmadiynh movement, the follower* 
of which have in recent years been persecuted in Afghanistan with 
the hearty approval of Leading Muslima in India. The latter may, how¬ 
ever, draw comfort from the conclusion that the appearance of heroics, 
distressing as they are to the orthodox nre a far better proof of the 
vitality of the religion in which they' occur than any unthinking 
acquiescence in the traditions of the past, 

H. D, 


The Travels of John Sanderson in the Levant, I5S4-K0& 
Edited by Sir William FOOTER* Hakluyt Society, 1S5L 
This interesting volume is bised on the Lansdowne MS. ^41 at the 
British Museum, which now makes its first appearance in print. It 
comprises Sanderson's autobiography, accounts of his travels to 
and from Constantinople and in the Levant, and selections from his 
letters. The editorial work is done with that thorough care and exact 
knowledge of which Sir William Foster never disappoints his readers. 
Sanderson himself is a racy person. His vigorous likes and his still 
more vigorous dislikes reflect themselves in the strong, picturesque, 

VOL. VI. PART 4. 70 
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niwl, at times, indelicatt language of his period. As a Levant iDortbifit 
he was much mixed up with the group of tneti who were intimate!' 
associated with the foundation of the Hast India Company, ami h' 
himself in J590-1 set out on a voyage destined for the East Indies, 
although the vessel in fact never got beyond Madeira. Most of his 
ti me in the East was spent under the Grand Turk, of whose administra¬ 
tion he has much to say, Sometimes Ids remarks throw a curious 
light on matters farther east. He states, for instance, that tie 1 
customary punishment of officers of the Topkhann convicted of theft 
was to bi' blown from a cannon. This is the earliest reference which 
we remember to this form of punishment. Is it possible that the 
Mug hula introduced it into India, where it was certainly in use for a 
long period ' At Constantitinp]t> r Sanderson saw some singular sight' 
^ lc careful note. Outbreaks among the soldiers, mostly 
due to the depreciation of the currency in which they were paid, 
afford him some examples, and he watched the nineteen brothers of 
the new sultan. Mehmet Ill, being carried out to burial after they had 
Wn strangled to ensure the quietude of Mdunet’s reign. He visited 
Jerusalem, where he got into serious trouble with the Turkish authorities 
by entering the city girt with a sword, a thing forbidden to all 
Christians. Being associated with Jews and members of the Greek 
Church, Sanderson also was attacked by the Konian Catholics, who 
alleged that he was at heart a Jew, and afterwards, at Tripoli in Syria, 
lo- fanc ied that he was deliberately fired at bv a friar. This, however, 
was probably no more them the usual Puritan readiness to Ixdieve ali 
ev,| of the Roman Church. Altogether, with his diatribes against 
Catholics, against fellow-countrymen with whom he qua relied, and 
^.a 111 st Turkish functionaries by whom he or his friends were fleeced, 
*, r '* V! smake no entertaining account of life at Constantinople 
and the chief Levantine ports at the dose of the sixteenth century. 

H, D. 


i,sims^ of Gobconda in the Early Seventeenth Cbntltsy- 

1 to? "■ H- Moreland, Hakluyt Society, 1931. Bernard 
Quant eh. 31*. Gd. ' 

with Mr M* Iir i'* P r wise scholarship which we associate 

F.1;! n i t * T rk - U <*"* narratives written by 

was the w T ^ r m r ° T? 7 ycars ° f th# BCVcnt «fith century. One 
was the work of au Enghahman, William Methwokl. who rose to be 
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President of the English factory at Burnt. His narrative appeared 
only in the appendix to Purohw* ant! so escaped being reprinted in 
the Glasgow edition of 1905, The other two have l>een translated by 
the editor from the Dutch. One was written by Antony Sdiorer, who 
served in the Dutch factory at Mauulipatam, the other probably by 
another servant of the Dutch East India Company, van Ravesteyn 
by name, who served as chief of the factory at Nizampatam, The 
brat has not previously been published ; the second was inserted in a 
collection of early Dutch travels. Incidentally, Mr. Morelands 
conjectural identification of the author of the latter with van Itavesteyn 
is an example of Ida careful and thorough met hoc Is of work. Of the 
three narratives. Methwold's is the fullest and most valuable. As was 
to be expected, none has much to my touching political affairs ; but 
all are concerned with the methods and system of trade, the mode of 
local administration, and occasionally with such religious practices 
a* mti or hook-swinging, which would specially strike a European 
mind* 

One or two statements made bv Mr. Morel ond in his introduction 
seem to us uncertain. Purely it is scarcely true to say that till the 
sixteenth century Europeans took no part in the commerce of the 
Asiatic seas. The Venetians, for instance, traded with Basra, though 
in countrv ships. Nor arc we satisfied of the accuracy of Mr. Moreland $ 
account of the piece-goods trade. He classifies it under two heads— 
plain cloths, either white or dyed, bought mainly at Masulipatam and 
its neighbourhood, uml patterned goods bought mainly to the south- 
wa rd. We k uh pec t this c I assificat i on is over-si mpl died. T I icrc were three 
main types of cloth —plain, stamped and pointed (or chintz)* and 
patterned goods woven of dyed yarn. The southern coast rather 
specialized in the last of these \ but Masulipatam was a famous market 
for chintzes, as well as for plain cloths, 

H. D. 


Travels in India, Ceylon, and Borneo, By Captain Basil Hall. 

Edited by Professor H. G. RawlLSSON* {Broadway Travellers.) 
Rout ledge* 1631. 

This volume contains a selection from the well-known travels 
originally published m nine duodecimo volumes in the thirties of the 
last century. The author served in the navy on the East India Station 
between 1818 and lfU7 t on the /ffurffunu, the flag ship of Sir Samuel 
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Hood, and on t fit- Mindrn under the saime officer- 01 him Halt gives 
his readers an cnthiiHio^tic portrait, which may. ns the editor surest 4 . 
be set against the darker aspects of naval life to be found in l?>nio]Jetf 
arid Marryat. Hood was, it seems, always inspired by 11 a boyish 
hilarity”. At Trinconmlee, where the Illustrious Jay for a whiles he 
dag out white ants, hnnt^l crocodiles, and partook of every other 
sport that presented itself to his restless rnind. In 1813. Hall was 
ordered to proceed to Bombay to take charge of the Theban frigate. 
Ife wm then at Mndnis, and Hock! permitted him to travel overland 
to Bombay. He travelled by Mysore, arriving there in time to witness 
the Da&ara festivities. One of the chief shows was intended to be an 
animal fight. A tiger, which had been well starved, was turned out 
into a netted arena. Alarmed by the noise of the great crowd ? at first 
he did nothing but attempt to escape T J-fe tore to pieces the mock 
figures of two men r was bn iced by dogs, and after receiving numerous 
arrowy fired from the safe side of the netting, he was at last kilted by 
a mus ket -shot, This 1 1 rutal and f ut i le e xh i bit i on as clescri l>ed by Hal I 
corresponds closely enough in spirit, if not in detail, with the narratives 
of earlier travellers to convince the modem reader that he has missed 
little by the disappearance of such show,-*. The maharajah himself 
received the traveller seated on a throne which was made of gold, 
silver, and ivory, with a canopy of pearly surmounted by the sacred 
peacock set with precious stones. He wore a crown of gold so heavy 
that he con hi not hold his he. id upright, and his person was htmg all 
over with jewels. Fhe whole a flair gives a strong impression of 
barbaric display t marked by the same tack of taste (in European eyes) 
which Roc had noticed at- the Mughal court two hundred years earlier. 
At. Coorg, whither Hull then went, the raja amused himself and the 
traveller by the exhibition of his tamed tigers, which were led in by 
men with slender ropes attached to the collars which they n'oro ; then 
eamc Uoaessei and baflaloes ; ami last of all an attempt was made to 
match a bear against a tiger. With such queer incidents to relate. Hall 
makes an entertaining writer. His style is not the racy style of Marryat, 
and is incline:! to lie pretentious ; but his subject-matter provides us 
with many odd, characteristic vignettes of the naval life of his time, 
nnd of the southern courts and capitals of India just before the Company 
had begun to assume the paramount authority over the aub-continent. 

IL D. 
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Government of Assam ; Department of Historical and 

Antiquarian Studies; Bulletin No. 1 (Compiled by S, K. 

Bhutan, MJL, B.L., Honorary Assistant Director. I&32. 

In tlif preface to tills admirable publication it IS modest B admit tin 1 
that. Assam has not hitherto been classed, in popular estimation, 
among the most progressive of the provinces of India. Other provinces 
would, however, do well to follow iu its footsteps in pursuing the 
objects, with which the Government Department which publishes 
this, its first Bulletin, is concerned. The origin and objects of the 
Department are set forth at length in Part i of the Bulletin ,and may 
be briefly epitomized as the preservation of what is perishable and 
the careful classification and study of everything perishable nr 
imperishable, which can throw (uiy light on the history, the archeology, 
and the anthropology of a most interesting and certainly no longer 
“ benighted ” procure. The report in this section oi the Bulletin 
covers the period from July, 1929 to December, 1931. It is excellent 
and encouraging reading, for it recounts what valuable work the 
Department has already done, and makes it clear that it is but at the 
beginning of its labours, Much tliat is perishable and has too often 
in the past been regarded aa negligible tins been preserved, and much 
material for the history of Assam has been collected, and the efforts 
of the Local Government in this direction will be gratefully appreciated 
by fill .Hi'liolurs and students* 

The Department is organised on the most economical principles. 
The work of those who conduct its activities is a labour of love, and 
it has a list of distinguished honorary correspondents, ex-officials, anil 
ethers, many of whom are known far beyond the limits of Assam for 
their scholarship. 

The Bulletin hup been compiled by Prof. S. K. Bhuynn, M-A.^ t U.L., 
Honorary Assistant Director of the Department, whose illuminating 
preface throws much light on the antecedents and origin of the Depart 
mi_ k nt, ami i& preceded by ft foreword contributed by the Governor n 
the Province, Sir Uune Hammond, K.C.S.I., CBJL, whose hope, that 
this first Bulletin will be followed by many more, all interested m the 
history of India will share, 


Wolsrley Hah*, 
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Is t t>ex to the Tso ch l ax. By Evebla&d 1). H, Fuabeb, K.C.M* !. 
Revised and prepared for the press by ,L H. S. Lockha&T- 
K.C.1LG, I0| x l\r pp, x + 43fh Oxford University Fre - 
(Milford), 1930. 

James Legged translation of the Chinese classics is fitly deemed 
the greatest achievement of British sinology* While still the 
standard version for Western readers„ till now it lias lacked an 
index to that most fascinating human document, the Tm Cmn rciifu^. 
Legge stated that he was unable to command the time and labour 
involved in this task* beyond the giving of bare lists of characters 
found in the text. Couvreur left the omission imremedktL The fact 
that this necessary adjunct to the student’s repertory was long overdue 
must have moved many to contemplate the arduous undertaking. 
Alone Sir Everard Fraser with public-spirited devotion carrierl it 
through and finished it some years. Indore his death in 192-. when 
Consul-General at Shanghai, 

To us in this country, Fraser's painstaking feat is a matter of 
peculiar satisfaction, Scotchmen will take special pride in this work 
of a felfow-countryman of Legge* and also in the successful revision 
and proof-reading rarried out in spite of ill-health by another fellow- 
countryman. Sir James Stewart Lockhart's part must have made a 
most exacting claim on hfo energies, find only those w ho have attempted 
Home such task can appreciate fully the long and tiresome attention 
to detail involved. 

So far m may be judged from the checking of a number of 
references taken at random, the text is a marvel ol accuracy. The 
only misprints found occur in the radicals 04 f &5, and 9f> and J#- 
Radical 95 remains with the hurt- stroke omitted of respect for the 
first diameter in the personal name of the Emjjeror of the K J fliig-foi 
period. If usage under the late Maiicliu dynastv had bean followed 
strictly, this incomplete form should have appeared also in the 
character But thin character is given as printed in Legge a text, 
and therefore it is justified. The anomaly in placing a form writ tea 
with four strokes among the five-stroke radicals has Ijccii corrected 
m most dictionaries* published since the fall of the Manchu^ by 
n storing the original though in some a compromise has been 
effected with the modification ^ The question arises whether 
lexicographers should now revert to the earlier order which was 
altered in the A nng-hn tzQ Wen. For the purpose of honouring the 
diguing Emperor's name, the positions of gg and £ were interchanged 
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go tliat might stand at the head of the section. In his Dirtioni\<iif< 
ciiijisiquc Couvreur entered 3*" before in accordance with the Tim 
A w and the Cheng tzu rung. Lcggc naturally followed the Kang-hsi 
tzu tint, and of course the index under review retains this sequence, 
hut the is erroneously written . 

VY. Perceval Yetts. 

Chinf-sische Fagodest. Von Ehxst Boerschmaxn. pp. xv„ '128. 

Walter de Gruyter & Co. f 1931. KSL 80. 

This is the third volume of Professor Boerschmann's elaborate 
and scholarly work Die Baukisu&t utui Rtiujiost Kultur der ( hiwsett. 
The first volume, that on Futosclmn or Pootoo (the island near Ningpo 
dedicated to Kuan-yin Bodhisattva), appeared as long ago as January, 
1914. and was soon followed by the second volume, Gtddcht a i sf e»prf. 
The publication of the third volume, though much delayed, has been 
awaited with pleasant anticipation by the many admirers of the two 
first, and they will not he disappointed. It is devoted to a full and 
scrupulously careful description—architectural, historical, artistic, 
literary, and religious—of over 550 of the most famous or moat 
characteristic pagodas in China, and to a study of the evolution of 
t heir types and their internal and external structure. The illustrations 
which accompany the text arc well chosen and beautifully reproduced. 
A praiseworthy feature of the book is the fact that Chinese characters, 
where needed, arc plentifully supplied. It) view of the lack of uniformity 
in the transliteration of Chinese sounds in European languages. Chinese 
characters should atways tie supplied In the case of Iwoks which arc 
intended to attract the attention of serious students of Chinese. In 
omitting to supply them, English publisher 1 (they are the wor.d 
offenders) arc presumably actuated by considerations of expense, and 
in some coses they are perhaps afraid of repelling the average reader 
by tin apparently pedantic display of learning. But il the Chinese 
characters were given in a special index placed unobtrusively at the 
end of the Imok. the average reader would have no just cause for 
irritation and the expense would be reduced to n minimum. A certain 
author of an English book on Buddhism in'China once spent much 
time and trouble over the preparation of such an index, and sent it to 
his publisher with an offer to pay. il necessary, for the expense of 
setting up the Chinese type. The publisher in question brought out 
the book with the index omitted, and did not even take the trouble to 
inform the author beforehand that it was his intention to do so . 
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The fronti&piece of Dr. Boei^h matin's book is a colours! 
illustration of the fun unis Force la in Pagoda of Nanking ® ^ 
It ¥5f iff), which was destroyed by the Tai-ping rebels in the 
sixth decade of the nineteenth century. Further il lust rations of it, 
taken from woodcuts, together with a full account of the pagoda and 
of the monastery to which it belonged, are given on pp. 230-77 t and 
will be studied with special interest by all to whom this vanished glory 
of Old China may have been little more than a legend. These 
descriptions are followed by illustrated accounts of other pagodas 
{gksurpufadm) which still exist in other parts ol China and from which 
we may form some conception of what the Nanking pagoda looked 
bke before the Tai-p'ing thundercloud burst upon the Yangtze Valley* 
Among such structures are the small fm-/i pagodas of the Old and 
New Summer Palaces, the Jade Fountain Park and the so-called 
Hunting Park at the edge of the Western Hills near Peiping (Peking), 
and the old imperial summer-resort at JehoL 

Dr. Boerschmann might have done well to include in his account 
of the Porcelain Pagoda an interest ing description by a European who 
visited it during the last quarter of the seventeenth century. This was 
the Jesuit missionary Le Comte, whose book was translated into English 
and published under the title of Memoirs and Remark* mads in (thaw 
ftir years (ravels through (he Empire of China* His description reveals 
something of the once too common European contempt for the 
products of an alien and 11 heathen ” culture, and he refers con¬ 
descendingly to '* that medley of beams, Joints^ rafters, and pinions 
which* though a surprising ts singularity f \ merely lt proceeds from the 
ignorance of their workmen* who never could fi nd out that noble 
simplicity in which consists both the strength and beauty of our 
buildings . He is also contemptuous of the internal frescoes and 
writes of the ceiling of each room being beautified with paintings, 
i f such painting as theirs can be called a beauty Yet he was evidently 
impressed by the building as a whole, and concludes: 41 Whatever 
it 3pe made of* it h undoubtedly the best contrived nnd noblest structure 
of all the East/ 1 

It is possible that many readers of Dr T Hoertwhmanna book will 
be surprised to learn from it how great is the variety of architectural 
form* in the pagodas of different periods and localities. There 
indeed, much loss uniformity about these graceful structures than 
even those who have travelled in China with their eyes find minds 
open might have expected to find. A mere glance through the 
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illustrations in this book will show that the designing of pagodas gave 
ample scope to Chinese architects for the employment of their gifts 
of originality and imagination. 

The technique of pagoda-building is ft subject on which 
Dr. Boersehmann is an expert r and he has provided many valuable 
measurement^, with plans, showing details of both external and 
internal construct ion. A full account* with photograph ond plans* 
is given of the pagoda at the Ling-yen monastery oenr T'ai-shan in 
Shantung ^ S fjf), which fortunately happens to be 

one of those of which the internal staircase is still serviceable. One of 
the photographs gives some idea, necessarily inadequate, of its beautiful 
situation amid cliffs and forest. Probably few of the t ravel lets on the 
Tientsin-Pukow Railway pay much attention to a certain little wayside 
Mat loti between T + ai*An and Tsinan, a station at which the express 
trains never deign to stop ; yet it is possible (it that point to catch ft 
glimpse from the train of the wooded cliffs that overlook the 
monastery of Ling-yen and its pagoda. Those who are willing 
to travel by a slow train and break their journey at \\ an- Te for the 
purpose of spending a day or two at Ling-yen are not likely to reproach 
themselves afterwards with having wasted their time. 

A section of the book deals with the sped id subject of the Pagoda 
in landscape and art, and the illustrations will uive those who ha^e 
never been in China an excellent idea of what pagodas look like in their 
appropriate settings of hills* ravines, cities, rivers and plains. Borne 
of the illustrations are taken from Dutch and other European books 
written during the early days of Western intercourse with China, and 
were obviously the work of European, not of Chinese, artists s but 
most of them are from good photographs, Pngodas situated in close 
proximity to mountain-monasteries are nearly alwayH found $md 
charming scenery—for the founders of Buddhist monasteries and 
hermitages chose sites not only for their tranquillity and distance 
from the 14 dusty world but also for their beauty. Tlie sites of other 
pagodas were often selected for reasons connected with geo mane y 
but in the majority even of those cases we find that 
picturesque scenery and good geomantic influences hail a strong 
tendency to intermingle. 

In view of the great importance of the province of Chehkiang 
aa the favourite home of Buddhism in t'hina, it is nut surprising to 
find many pages of the book devoted to accounts of the pagodas 
of Hangchow and those in the vicinity of Ningpo und "ther 
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of that lovely province. Full justice is done [tm pp. 155 i) to the 
Pao-Shu T'ji ((!£ Jjf h a familiar object to all who know the famous 
Western Lake; to the pagodas of LItig-Yin (jg B) and otln r 
monasteries; and to the Thunder-Peak Pagoda (3f ££ i§?, which, 
to the great regret of all who knew the Hangchow of an earlier date, 
collapsed into a shapeless mags of bricks less than eight yearn ago. 
When we realize (as the photograph on p. 156 should help us to do) 
what the state of the building wa^ during the lost years (probnhh 
during the last two or three centimes} of its existence, we may well 
wonder mot how* it come to collapse but how it lusted ho long. 

The little MongoMynasty pagoda of the f Prince Imperial 
t Jfc ~F 15) of Pootoo. which has been restored in recent years, is 
illustrated and described, along with come other architectural 
treasures ol that detectable isle. 

Kven the miniature pagodas which stand in rows outride the 
Kuo-ch tng-aflu {^j ifc} at the foot of the T f ien-t f ai mountain 
(7i f? [Lb and in front of the T'ien Tung-ssu ft —“the 
Monasterv of the Heavenly Messenger !p — near Niugpo* have not 
been forgotten by Dr. Boerschmanu ; and the account of the pagoda- 
shaped relic-chamber of the great Ayfi-Wang monastery fpj ff I 
also near Ningpo, leads to an interesting discussion of the pious 
act of that Prince of \\ u p who, emulating the legendary achievement of 
the great Buddhist emperor Anoka, made at least a beginning of the 
hopeless task of building Si,000 pagodas to enshrine as many relics 
of the Buddha. 

The new pagoda which stands on the top of the pass leading to 
tlie monastery of the Heavenly Messenger seems to have escaped 
Dr. Boerschmann s attention, or perhaps it had not beeri completed 
when he visited the locality. Like at] modem Chinese structured of 
the kind, it leaves a good deal to he desired in design and oxecutiom 
It might have been worth while to include some account of that other 
recent!y4>uilt pagoda in the grounds of the well-known Buddhist 
monasters near Penang, in the Straits Settlements, if only to show 
hour sadly the art of pagoda-building has deteriorated in modern 
time*. The Penang monastery t though a long way from China, wm$ 
oumled hj Chinese and is in fact a branch of the well-known monastic 
lion*, of Ynng-eh riaii^n on the mountain of Ku-dmn ($ |]| ft 
M $)> n * f|r hoochow, and might therefore bo regarded as having 
in c .inn to recognition in Dr. BoerBchmann + a survey. The 
^lu^h'imn tnonasfciy itself receive ndequat^ treatment. ' 
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The boot is suitably embellished with some typical examples of 
Cliinese poetry, mostly on the subject of pilgrimages made to various 
pagodas by poetical Buddhists or Buddhistic poets, and the German 
translations are in all eases accompanied by the Cliinese test. Among 
the poets represented are some of the great w riters of the 'Pang period, 
such as Li Tfti-po ± Q), Slien tViian-dfi (i* 1£ ffl). Ts'en 
Ts‘an (i£ #)» and Li Shihchih (i? i® £>—w* of ‘Eight 
Immortals of t lie Wine Cup r \ 

Besides the structures commonly known to tis as pagodas. 
Dr. IWrsehmann describes many types of the pagoda-shaped tombs 
which we find in many parts of China. He might have added to Ins 
collection of illustrations some of the so-called ** Beehive Tombs 
of the Yuan and early Ming dynasties which exist in the former British 
Leased Territory of Weihaiwci. Tie also tells us about the little 
pagodas—rel ie-cliamhers and tombs—sometimes to Ik found in roofed 
buildings or in mortuary chapels connected with monasteries. 
A modern example of the type foot included in the book) is the tomb 
of the " Eight-fingered Ascetic” (A 411 © dose to Thc 
monastery of tlie Heavenly M^sen^er. 

The book is handsomely l*>und and well printed on good paper. 
All public and private libraries in which an attempt is made to keep 
abreast of recent sinological study and research, especially ' n * c 
domains of Chinese architecture, Buddhism, and religions symbolism. 

Should be provided with copies of this admirable work. 

B. F. Jqhxston* 


Festivals and Songs <>f AkcWKT China. By Marcel Lranet. 

Translated from the French by E. D. Epwauds. D.Lit. (Broadway 

Oriental Library), pp. is + 281. London : Bout ledge and Sons, 

1932. 18s. net. 

Thc original French edition of this book was published as long ago 
as 1919, and it was recognised at once as a critical study of the first 
importance. The judgment then passed on it in thc sinological world 
is not likelv to bo reversed to-day ; it lias come to lie regarded as the 
standard exposition of the Shift ching, or of that part of it. at any rate, 
which deals with the ritual of love-making and the relations of the 
sexes in ancient China. The serious study of the classic by Westerners 
lajgan about sixty Years ago. when Legge published ins epoch-making 
translation, to which M- Granet does something less than justice. 
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To have be™ the first to gvapplc witJi an archaic text of acknowledged 
difficulty (for Pc re Lacharme's very defective Latin version need 
hardly be taken into account) was in itself no mean feat ; and the 
soundness and accuracy ed Lego's HcholarshJp were such that iti spile 
of its mthor ponderous style his translation still holds the field. He 
full hfully recorded the opinions of the Chinese commentators^ but did 
not slavishly follow them. More rrndd not be expected at a time 
when the intensive study of folk-lore anti ses-psvehology bad hardly 
begun, \et M r Granefc ha* no word of praise for this great pioneer, 
and concludes a catalogue of hh faults with the astonishing assertion 
that his work wm ’done under the ijioh! favourable material 
conditions „ Couvrenr’s French translation is treated with mucli 
greater indulgence, though it came later and for all-round scholarship 
cannot compare with Leggc’a* 

hv fusing, however, to be biased by this .strangely jeabus attitude, 
wv cannot but own that M, Gronet's achievement is a very notable 
one. tor the light which he lifts thrown on this old anthology has 
opened a new chapter in the history of Chinese religion, and shows 
how much can be done with what appears at first sight to lie very 
scanty material. It is indeed remarkable that such a revolution in 
our ideas about the Shih chin# should have been brought about by a 
foreign scholar. Though industrious students of thin classic from 
time immemorial, the Chinese have never been able to pierce through 
the thick crust of tradition and consider it with an open mind. 

Granol a cardinal rule m to pay no attention to the classical 
interpretation, hut to Bud the meaning of the Shift eking in the Shik 
r iii// its* If, Thi.i method Iluh helped him to discover facts which have 
hitherto been passed over, and he is able to give a coherent explanation 
of the work as a whole. In detail, he often follows Lr^e almost 
" °n for word, or where there is a divergence, does not always improve 
up* n i«ni. In No. oD, fur instance, the latter had already rejected the 
generally accepted bat pedantic interpretation of line 2 : a beautiful 
gH guarding herself as by a high wall ; whereas the natural meaning 
is tluit she is waiting for her lover at a comer of the wall. In No. 61, 

'! Jeu “ ntuch likely to be a husband (our “ goodman ") than 

I e. And it. is surelv unnecessary to treat this poem as a sorrowful 

ram simp % caiLie all the commentators regard it as an expression 
0! joy, r 


II - t poignant emotion of the love-aonga cornea out very 

«n the English translation-oven fitter, perhaps, than in the 
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French. Dr. Edwards baa indeed acquitted herself of a formidable 
task with, wonderful suo»^, l>iit one curt not help grudging the time 
which she must have spent on it. For Chinese scholars do not grow 
on every bush, and it is a pity that one who has tie voted years of 
labour to the most difficult language lel the world should be tempted 
to engage in second-hand work of this kind. 

Though the absence of Chinese characters—freely used in the 
original work—is a matter for regret, one can well understand that 
their inclusion would have made the k>ook too costly. The other 
reasons given—that they would have been ** disconcerting ' 1 to the 
general reader, and that every serious student of Chinese already 
possesses the French edition--are not so convincing. The book is 
attractively printed, except that the type used for the footnotes is 
rather too snmll. An irides of some sort ought surely to have been 
added, although the nature of the work would have made it by no 
means easy to compile, 

Lionel Giles. 


Ausgewahlte koptcsche Zaubertexte* Von I\ Dr. Angelicos 
3U, Krqpp> G.P. Sm* 4to t 3 vok, pp, xx + 124, xvi + 286, 
xiv + 236. Brussels, 1930-1. 60 Belgan, 

It has alwavs been the complaint of Coptic scholars that they 
are dealing with what is largely a translation literature ; nine-tenths 
of Coptic literature has a Greek original, and Shenute seems to have 
been almost the only original composer in the language. W n therefore 
grasp ea gerly at everything of native origin, such as inscriptions, 
letters, and certain liturgical hymns ; and we feel that Df r Kropplias 
done us a great service by this collection of texts and his elaborate 
and illuminating commentary* Such a publication can never pay its 
way, and we must therefore add our thanks to those who made it 
possible — the actual publishers, the Fondatiou Egyptologiqxte Ibdne 
Elizabeth of Brussels, and the patrons, the Byzantine Institute of 
America and Ynssu Bey Andraos Bichatft* 

Vol, i contains Coptic texts fDr. Kmpp only prints tmrfito, giving 
references to what has been published elsewhere) ; vol. ii, translations 
(of all—both of the texts in vol. i, and of the rest indicated), while 
vol, iii consists of a general introduction to the subject; its contents 
tnay be conveniently indicated En tabular form ; — 
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The Higher Powers 
G ods of Ancient Egypt* 

Syncretism. 

Gnosis. 

Christianity. (The Godhead—angrU— four-and^twenty Elder - 
demons—the B. \ , M, and the Suinti,) 

The IxsTftUM ests mr Maoic 
Animal h p vegetables, minerals* 

□iffia (of living, dead, animals). 

Tmages and dolls. 

Homan speech (“' Abracadabra tT is oiir modern rmalogy). 

Magical ritual. 


MAGICAL OrEttATJONit A>TD PRAYERS 

Their objects (revelation, love, power, curses). 

Medicine, (i) Heathen; (iij Christian (erocUm, bleseang. 

amulets). 

Irayer. (i) Syncretic and gnostic; (ii) Christian, relation to 
liturgy and individual. 

It will lw> seen from this brief analysis that wo have kero a very 
full investigation of the lessons that can be drawn from these tests, 
and vol. hi can he consulted with profit by people who do not knew 
Coptic hut are? interested either in magic or in the strange aHwlgan 
of paganism and Christianity which seems to have flourished more 
richly in Egypt than elsewhere, and has the Put is Sophia as its literary 
monument. 


I have tested the printed tests to t he best of my ability, and come 
o the conclusion that Dr. Kropp has producer! fr’om them about all 

* **“** ^ Cuu ^ ei **M*ed (magical form tike often fade away into 
unin e igi i ity). I will give one passage of only moderate obscurity. 

****** * dialec; (it is rather late in 

h-'nn.'^ £ Kropp ” lon,i "« ,lc l * t "' 1 


120 


' ivoi. i p p T 20) 


Aivui ivoj + n, p r 204 ) 

1 ttmoTTi /nautoKpATwp 

* A -re„ V 


‘ Wlt A ' X€ £ nc t ^ A/ 

T€rtn ^X 11 nti'oi** 
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335 HCOTp* T^iAl Alt TlCClljoAl/ 

TAC AgA ilCCjtjtAl €CI1IIT A At| 

HAH Otf\OT fl£ HAll / OYO.ftl 

TOTuifiAJ pAtVAAO A^£lf UJOJlU 

I conjure vow by your name* and your powers 

and the power of Cod almighty 

which resteth in the place of peace (?) 

watch and protect the four sides of the body 

and the Bold and the spirit 

of Scurra* the daughter of Pelgfl, and her child, 

she and her child, with whom she is pregnant, 

whether it be male or female, 

that they Live the year long without sickness. 

Mr* Orttra contributes a valuable palteograplucal introduction, 
showing probabilities (we cannot reach certainty) of date and 
provenance, fie rightly warns us not to put too much dependence 
on lauguage ; the comparers of these texts ore deliberate urchnizerfl, 
choosing a moribund dialect as most suitable to their purposed 

S. Gaselee. 


KOFTISCHE DlALEKTGRtHMATIK, Mil LbEESTUCKKN UXD \V ORTEtLBlJCH, 

By Walter Till, pp, xvi + 92 4- 44. Munich : C, H. Beck'sche 
Vcrlagshqohhandluiig, 1931 + 

if La mtftbode pratique pour apprendre la longue oopte" says 
Mallow, +l eat de se familiariser d abord avec un dSaJectect d aborfer 
ensuite f^tude dea autres en lea compnrant avec celui qu on connait 
dfiji,” and most of us have in fact begun with Mallon's Bohairic or 
Steindorff s SaMdio grammar* but Till in this book returns to the 
older method of Stern* ami attempts to show all the dialectical forms 
at once. 

These have now reached a considerable degree of complexity. 
We have 

Sa'idio (formerly called Thebaic) 

Akmimie 

Snbakh mimic 


- from Upper Egypt. 


1 J voiukr if pA &llf, wbrrr thvn *** » itm[h af Iv(n|.f p p^ i 3 L modern 
Elnfmh, ua its crtigEd «l thf nanw of tlm fnwilMJm id frLrtnuuii, JHbinnflJ* l 

ElntBoan imj C T dibriiiii Lave d s^slsd M pOMibilitiefl, but u ^bli ngt ifiilcinjsch < 
8 *^ HyfadcT. 
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Fhyoumic (formerly called Bashmuric *) ; i 
or, with u greater or less admixture ofSa'idic, from Middle Egypt, 
commonly Heir called Mwnphitic 

Bohairic (formerly called Memphitic) from Lower Egypt, 

1 think that anyone trying to learn all at once would be liable to 
a bad headache ; mod of Till's readers will probably use the preseii' 
work for reference when dealing with a test in nne of the minor 
dialects, rather than as their main grammar. Hia abbreviations (which 
are many) once mastered, his arrangement is clear and orderly ; anti 
he makes good use of the dose knowledge of Akhmimic and Fayoumir 
to which Us previous publications have testified. 

Hu adds a useful little chresstomathy, containing specimens of all 
dialects,explaining a few difficulties in notes and including a vocabulary 
of Coptic and Greek words. I could only wish that in these he ha<l 
not confined himself entirely to literary texts, but had given a few 
'ascriptions or other non-literary matter, as Coptic (other than 
fw idic) is rather under suspicion of being somewhat factitious —a 
written jargon contrived for purposes of edification. FayoumiC 
inscription* caw be found, though t hen 1 are not munv of t hem { a good 
example is from Hamgeh (British School of Archreology in Egypt, 
on the south-western side of the Gebel Abusir. a piece of desert 
entirely surrounded by cultivation, lying at the entrance to the 
Faynum, The text is Mft AAut* ngKtici r\p\ tcM.i’V 11 
mi.mia ]ni a,m)' a Ci ujTA'ni AiiAuiiMic, irhitli would be in 

S.i idic nitOTT* AApt neK«A TA|[K JkllATVA 

COT UjjAOYil AlUllJOHC, 

S. Gaselre. 


Thi' rLkniC ' " flmi to f ° ritn BilWn without the itrroimUT oxpjxn. t ion, 

S. <* Q$*alleged « dialoEt of Coptic with 

^1^ 1 - * ™ lft **^*" = wbea, ven- carte in the aiUctJ. 

amutv, MicklLf. Egyptian O-xU f * lnp t0 Bght. with rtrarji- oh.ngri hath if 

ITT?***;'L™* -XF ” f * VOJKXU. pAlt >. it ™ Wdjr 

tuuiuuit Ihnt they wrt* bn the miming Ihuhintirtc, 

1 A luiritake for aaTVc . 
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Report ox the Unification of the f>HoxA Dialects. By Clement 
M. Dose. Carried our under the auspices of the Government of 
Bout hum Rhodesia and the Carnegie Corporation. Svo. pp. ii -f 156, 
with several diagrams and 4 maps. Hertford. Knglund, 1B1. 

Thu object of this book written by the well-known lecturer in 
Hamu philology in Witwatersmnd JS.A,) is to recommend “a uniform 
orthography and a possible unification of dialerts for the standardiza¬ 
tion of an official language for that part of H Wcsifl inhabited by the 
8! loti a-speaking people ". As the complex nature of this object 
demands, for its proper understanding, rather a great amount of 
preliminary' information, the author has included in his book (1) an 
outline of the language situation in Southern Rhodesia, (2) an explana¬ 
tion of his methods of investigation, (3) an analysis of the population*, 
of the native districts, (4) a description of the different language-groups 
and dialects, (a) a careful analysis of the speech-sounds in the more 
important dialects, Finally, from p. Tti to p, 10-1, the author gives 
his ” recommendations for language-unification f , 

(1) Of the dialects spoken in Mashotifdand, four have, by missionary 
work, been pushed into prominence, viz. Kamnga, Zesuru, Jlanvika, 
Xdau ; the differences lie tween them have, however, been greatly 
exaggerated. Divergent systems of orthography and method? id 
dividing the words have disguised their inherent unity, which wa* laid 
stress upon as early as 1905 by Springer in his Handbook ofChikanvipj. 
The recognition of the practical advantages of a " unification of the 
dialects " led to the formation of a Language Committee of three local 
missionaries by the Government in 1928. It woe in dose touch with 
the members of that committee that Iloke took up his work in order 
to collect linguistic data and to explore the field, 

(2) The perusal of Chapter IT shows that Mr, Poke s methods of 
collecting his linguistic material in the field can be qualified a* accurate 
and reliable. <3) This chapter furnishes us with reliable figures as 
to the number of speakers of the different dialects as well us of the 
inhabitants of the different districts, while the fourth chapter deals 
with the linguistic classification of the Slioua dialects in particular. 
In spite of six main groups, viz. Korekore Group, Zezuru Group, 
Kamnga Group. Manydka Group, Xdmi Group, Kalanga Group, and 
a great manv sub-dialects, the Shona language may without hesitation 
be considered as a unity because of not a few common features which 
are summarized on p. 29 as follows (a) Underlying unity of 
vocabulary, ft) Common sharing of particular phonetic features, 

\ f .-I 
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m (i) Five vowel system ; (ti) Use of three significant tubes: 
(iti) Employment of M whistling +f fricatives; (iv) Fheaomonton of 
vd a fiction ; (v) Employment of impEtioivca* (e) Common sharing 
of particular grammatical features, vtJL (i) Monosyllabic noun prefix^ 
(ii) Sijmificant super-addition of prefixes to nouns ; (in) Uniform 
tense-system ; {iv) Single forms for "father” and "mother"; 
(v) Decimal numeration; (vi) Form of relative construction; 
(vii) Vocalisation of initial consonants of Stems in Class v singular; 
(viii) Locative formation, eap + the noun-inflexion of place-mine^. 

(5) This chapter contains an outline o| Shorni phonetics. Exact 
phonetic in vest i gat ioiia must be the ba^is for setting up a standard 
orthography, and this aim may be more attainable than the artificial 
making of a standard language out of two or more dialects* In general 
the author avails himself of the script of the " A_ssoeiation phonitiquo 
international^ \ which is not very fit for rendering the sounds of 
African languages. The author has, therefore, been compelled to add 
several signs of his own invention, especially m the comparative 
vocabularies in Appendix IV, where he has used a “ narrower 
transcription than in the text itself, Token as a whole P the phonet i© 
part of the book menus a very valuable contribution to Bantu Phonetics 
in general, m the description of tile sounds ib exact and accurate* 
It is only to be regretted that the author does not base liia in vestige 
thus osi the 41 Urbantu H forms Instead of choosing the Zezuni dialect 
ns starting-point; his statements and comparison* would then 
undoubtedly have got a still greater scientific value. Nevertheless 
the material collected in this chapter is a most gratifying starting-point 
for further investigations. 

\S e now come to the “ Recommendations for LaugUigo 
Lni heat ion ". As I already have emphasized s all such efforts as tend 
to bring about unity in orthography appear possible and are to be 
welcomed (cf + Heconimeiulationa 6 and 7 P “ . that the conjunctive 
met. hot! ol word-division be used in writing Shcrnu ; that there bo 
a unified orthography , * ”). In Recommendation la, b r 0 T the 
author proposes an alphabet containing thirty-two single letters (for 
the written forma see Appendix XI). This " practical ” (not scientific) 
alphabet is recommended by the principle followed that " no one 
character has more than on, value in any one dialect ” and “ that the 
underscored letters have given place to new characters.” But it seems 
to me that the introducing of acme single, but little differentiated, 
forms would wt outweigh the m* of some digraphs widespread in 
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rendering the sounds of African languages (e.g. ah, zh, ng). Much more 
doubtful seems the possibility of creating a ** unified grammar 
standardized on the liu^iaof Katanga anil Zeisuru" (ttecommeodatiOD 
IV). That is what Doke too does not ignore. For he himself remarks 
on p. 101: ” The first {sc. thing to be emphasised) is that the spirit of 
the proposed unification should be that of natural development, and 
hot that of artificial creation. ... I have a great faith in the 
potentialities of Bantu literature. But I have an equal fear of the 
lion-success of any artificial i mi heat ion/' The book possesses a very 
complete bibliography of Shorn* publications,, a most valuable com¬ 
parative vocabulary of about 100 words *n thirty-seven Sliona dialects, 
specimens of Sboma texts in the proposed practical orthography* 
and four maps. 


II. Jensen, 
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SHAMS Li>-DIN ILTUTJUSH 


The correct Turkish name of the third of the Sieve Kings of 
Delhi, ShnniH ud-Din lltntmish, so long rend as AltmLih or AUamsA, 
lins lwen finally decided as iUutmM, i.e. one who has seised and holds 
the country, corresponding more or less to the Persian Jahangir. 
This name was also borne by the Uighur Khan who Introduced the 
Manicbeean religion among his people about TtiO a.d* <sco F. W. K. 
Muller. Uif/urko. ii r p. Ho. See also an interesting note by Hbfovitz, 
Eyigmphia I,ulo-Moslems, 1911-12, f. 21). This name occurs on 
at least one coin in Nagari script, where it seems to read Lihttmt 
(see The Coins of (he Sultans of Delhi in the British Mtaeum, ISS4, 
p. 15}. Tills, while disposing of the misreadings AUamh and AUmvsh, 
does not quite suit the reading lUntmish, The Nagnri insh ription 
according to this catalogue reads : $ri Suita LnMimi, {Samvat) 1283. 
I have always doubted the correctness of this reading,.ami recent!) 
1 asked Mr. Allan, of the British Museum, to look into the fitter, 
and he was good enough to send me the following note : 1 

the form AUamsh owes its origin to a careless reading of a com like 
Brit, Mus. Catalogue Sultans of Delhi, pi. ii, No- 37, m which the 
engraver was a little cramped for space. Two ways of writing the 

name in Arabic characters occur on the coins, 


■ there is no doubt about the two i’s. The only point 

is the length of the first syllable. Unfortunately, the Nagari 
form docs not occur completely on any one com. The full reading 
completed from several coins is Sri StdtSrn IMlmm Sam 1383- 
Unfortunately the initial i is not very clear on the only com on which 
it survives and I am not absolutely certain that it is long. 

In the tort of the Tabaqali NStiri the name occurs in two verses 

where the correct reading is required by the metre, alt hough 

in both cases the Calcutta editors have read On p. H>1 of the 

text in a qasida addressed to Mu'izz ud-Din we read— 

O— 1 Jd* j'' 
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If the sovereignty of India is the heritage of the Shansi family— 
By the gttice of God them art among these mm a second 
Il-tutmiah. 

On p, 202 of the text in a qaxidn i addi^eased to Xasir ihI-Dju we 
read— 

jrU j l 

C— 1 (j- >/ *>->* V* ^ 

■r- 

Tlwt king of kings who is ei Nat ini in generosity and n Ruttun 
in light—Nasir ud-Din Mahmud son of Il-tutniisli. 

E. D. R, 


REFERENCES TO ALCHEMY IS BCDDMST SCRIPTURES 1 

(1) Avalamxaka Sutra. Nanji© 88. Translated in a.I). 6S5-9 by 
Sikshiinaxida. 

“ Thf ‘ rc is a d rug-juice % ff called Ilqtuka. One Xiang of it will 
turn a thousand Vutngs of bronze into pure gold,” Tatiko Tripitaka. 
vol, x» p, 432, col 2, 

(2) Mrfapmjmparomtiopufekt (Chih T,t L, m ). Xanjio 1169. 
Translated by Kunnirajlvu in a.d. -102-5, 

f«) By drugs and incantations {£ one can change bronze 
into gold. Tamho Trip,, vol. xxv, p. 178. t ;o|. 1. 

(6) Bj skiRuI use of drugs silver can be changed into gold, and 
gold into sil ver.” Ibid., p. Ifj.j, col. 3. 

, ??. ap * r,t,li '* P r,JV ' ?r 11 man c-an change pottery or stone into 
gold.” Ibid., p. 298, col. 2. end. 

f f) 6tif measure of stone-juice {(■ can cliange u thousand 
measures of bronze into gold.” Ibid., p. 401, col. 1. 

(3) MaJiS&in-mnyrriJto-bi&Aya. Xanjio 1171 (4). Translated bv 

Hssiian-tsung, c. 1550, 

c#tl * ,lni ” Jtr *b into gold or other precious substances just 
as they. p ^ Taiihd Trip., vol. xxi, p. 358, eol. 2. 

(4J JMuBbrm, MahfivMSM. Xanjio 126$. Translated by Hsiian- 
tsang, A.n. 656-9. 

Or*WSW™!xX VKPlL*' 015 Cbil, ® ,<1 Alclwjqjr", n J the Sckvti #/ 
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“ It took &agaka and the minister Hiisi-yiieh (moon-lover) twelve 
veers to learn to make ^old. At last they were able to produce a speck 
of it, not larger than a grain of corn; but they said at once ' There is 
nothing now to prevent us making a mountain of gold f . 5apaka was 
a disciple of Anaada. 

None of these four works e»ti be dated with certainty. The passage 
from the dwftnMb occurs in a chapter which was lacking in the 
early version (e. 420), and may be later than that date. The Chih Tu 
Lua 1 is attributed to Nngarjuna, which does not help matters, as his 
date is a matter of controversy, tf it is his, it can.presumably be placed 
roughly between a.d, 150 and 350. 

The M»hS)jana -tamgralta is a commentary on a work by Asanga, 
whose date is also a matter of controversy. Roughly we may perhaps 
put the work between a.d. 300 and 400. 

The Mahut'Maxha is more than three times as long as the similar 
work translated in the fifth century, and may contain much matter 
which was comparatively recent when Hafian-tsang produced his 
version. 

1 have thought these references worth collecting as they are not 
likely to be known to scholars working at the history' of alchemy from 
the Indian side. 

A. i> ALEV'. 


OX TEE GREEK BIRD-NAME SiXtvttk 

Al-Kazwitil, in the A'idfa, gives taghatjih, as the 

" mongolian equivalent of Al-ziirzur, the starling: and in the 
last number of this Butitlm (VI* p* 575). M. Paul Pell tot discusses the 
Mongolian word. He cites (quoting M, N N. Poppe) Osm, xqrto, 
also tstj/trjiq, euvas tfngSfi (both = ** starling ), etc,, and suggests 
that Al-Kazwlni’e Mongolian word should read tiytrca, or sfijcrftt, 
anti Im? looked on as " un emprunt an turn ”, To these forms we may 
add Turk) sdkarii, which Sir E. Denison Ross mentions 

in his Polyglot List (Man. As. Soc. BtHf/dl, 1909, p. 297). 

1 We nateai* wtiut Is in the mu In <ml.V »n rtlulrict of th» origirsl. The Chinese 
test ii> in • eomipt snd «mfu**d »t«le. Light on its sucrowir* *■■*« uf develop 
meal is thnwrn by a number of T’enp M!k*. of ihe text found St Tunhumg be* 
Tiuf, U rinds. in idJtjfl Xenijrfl, Mawh. 1929 
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l imagine that thin curious bird-name carries us still further, 
We it also m Armen, mrjak (= 11 starling "); and a very slight 
change of this into mljak —or of Gsm. sqr£a into $-rqea r s-lq&i— 
would bring us within easy reach of tlie Greek oeAeEvwif, the ro&e- 
eolotired starling or " pastor T \ the famous enemy of the locust l 
TJilm tatter hud-name I have long suspected to lie a corruption bv 
V ojksetjinologH* of some Eastern word, rather than a mere cognomen 
drawn from SdeuciiM or Sehviria. 

The Selcuciil birds ” are mentioned by Pliny (x, 39* 1} S Aelian 
(xvii, I9) s Zozimus (i t 57), Phot i us, and SukLas, it was Cuvier who 
trr^t recognised them as the “ rose^olourod pastor s % a binl like to 
our own starling in gait and habit, but more beautiful in ita plumage 
of black and rose. It is a migratory' bird, common in Asia Minor and 
the Near East; it arrives in great flocks when a swarm of locusts is 
on the land ; and was, and is, respected and worshipper] accordingly. 
To this dav in Greece it is hailed Ln springtime m aytomOAt } but 
it is hiapQXoTrodXi when it comes in autumn to eat the grapes 
Sir Denison Boss, by the way, identifies his Turki zdhtrei not with 
this bird, but with the Chinese mynah (Acridotheres cri&tatdhts ); 
d ii§ a different, but not very dissimilar bird, 

1 find no mention of the locust-eating starling in Al-Daralri, and 
A! Kaswini has. nothing to say about locusts when he mentions briefly 
Mongolian mime. If some scholar could point out an Osmnnli. 
+ rsian, or Armenian reference to the sqr/fi, shjTrjiq, etc,, as a destroyer 
ol locusts, it would be an extremely interesting thing, and would 
go far towards confirming the Eastern origin of the Greek name. 

DAitcv We xt worth Thompson. 


Lttfc W ORD HINDUSTAN 

It ha. sometimes been said that the only correct spelling of the 
5. n\ Qsftbi, and that this is proved by its being made to rhyme 
l idn. The fact of ins so rhyming can prove only that such 
e orni exists in verse. It does not disprove the correctness of 
>ther forms, Sam* confusion arise, from our not knowing exactly 

» L.i’H" 8 “ 7 i T‘ 1 ’*■«»* “ o, mm 

, .. : Kr< ,3tt bunr]aot ">i«M to sho* thot in Urjii MU', 

7, tT” 7 Tl "‘ Point, do m bo noted. 

1 > toe spoiling wnbont »i, both Turkish onrt p e „io„. This is 
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not important, for we arc concerned with Hindi and Urdu, not with 
foreign languages. Turkish generally omits tile ido r indeed the word 
is usually pronounced hiitdistdn, Ahmad Vahid's English-TurHsh 
Dictionary and Redhouse’s smaller Turkish Dictionary give only 
this form. Steing&ss for Persian gives hindusdn f MndtisfOn, and 
hi ml Man. Fhillott in his Kuglish-Persian gives only hi adust an. 
Ifimloslun is. of course, impossible in Persian, As I have said, however* 
all this i& irrelevant. Urdfi has nothing to do with the form* of Other 
languages. 

(2) In speaking UrdQ, whether literary or colloquial, people almost 
always say -us-. Occasionally one bears -o- in pedantic speech, but 
-us- is practically universal. 

Professor ‘Abd ns Sattar Siddiqi, of Allahabad, writes: Urdu 
bolnevdk 'urn ta Mr par is lafz hi takfftiz tnaftz p&h fe? sath karte hai 
1 1 nr fumftd kl zabdn par bhl hindfistdn our Mndmtmu hai go ki 
hhidostan tnir hindoddm bhi godal fldAf; UrdQ speakers usually 
pronounce this word simply with posh (Le. -ais-}, and correct speakers, 
too, say hi ml Man and hindustdm, although hindoMfin and hindoslam 
are not wrong,” (Hindustani, 1931, p. 453.) 

+ Y fir i d lugat, iv„ 902, under “ Hind *\ uses both forms. 

(5) In a mutter like this Urdu books have no more claim to be 
considered than those in Hindi. The latter almost invariably spell 
the word hindustdn (rarely Mndutfhan}; -o- sometimes occurs when 
an author is referring to an Urdu or English work which has that 
spelling. Even if it were the case that the -o- form was the only one 
in Urdu books and that people trying to speak Mghflowu Urdu always 
said -o-p there would still be no reason for ignoring the Hindi spelling, 
and writing -o- in English to the exclusion of -tl-. 

(4) With the approval and active support of the local Governments* 
two language academies have recently been formed in north India* 
one for Hindi and one for Uidfl. Both of these l>odiea have chosen the 
name iL Hindustani Academy ”, and each of them has a quarterly 
magazine of considerable intercat, one an Hindis the other in Urdu. 
The magazines have no connection with one another, the editors, 
writers, and contents being entirely different; but in both cases the 
title of the magazine is Hindusiwu, The choice of name for the two 
academies and two magazines gives quadruple support to my thesis. 

(5) In venae the form depends on the metre. The mulagarih 
metre of the J?a£frYJi p the SAflAmmlcft, and many Urdu 
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such as the e J/7r 11 twin, does not permit the form Biwdittfdn : 

in place of it we moat have Hindustan in Persian and //indostua in 
Urdu ; but in metrea which permit both forms both are found- 

(6) Professor Widdiqi has collected a number of instances of the 
use of in Perstun, Uni ft. and Arabic literature {HiudMa* 

July, Oct, t 19S1). He quotes s he following authors whf ■ write in Persian 
Muis'uJ Sa J d Salman, five quotations; Amir Khusrau, twelve 
quotations; Muhammad Ibn Tmr FiirqadU one; Shekh Farid urt 
Urn "Altar, one; Jaiiil ud Din Rurni, four i 'Abd ur Kuhuurn Jim* 
one; Salim Tehraai* three ; Mir Raya Danish Mashhadl, one l 'Abd 
ur Razsftq Fayyaz. one; Xasrr "All Sarhindl, one ; Amin Riizi P one : 
Nizami Ganjavi, four ; Ashmi Muzanduranl, two ; Mir 4 Abd ul Jalil 
BilgramJ, one; Guliini 'All Azid RilgramU one; Anand Ram 
Mukhallas* one; and the Arabic writer Abu Abdullah Muhammad 
An^ari (d. A- 1 ). 1327], one. 

I take a few quotations at random. 

(i) The last-named writer: butddu Hindustan tea ma*nihu hdadu 
Hind , ** Hindustan, i.e. Hind” (p. G34). 

(uj Jalal nd Din ttQtnf; $SlhS nugasht d qiutid tn Qffird i Hindustan 
horde just uju "for years that messenger from liittt wandered round 
India for the purpose ot investigation ” (p r C25J* 

{ill) Amir Khusrau: Tvrk i H industdmm ma n H t ndn rl ft dtp m jafid* 
“ I am a Hindustani Turk, I reply in Hxndavl " (p. 627). 

{iv) Mas fid Sa*d Salmnn : ki man fiofiTa n Su mamm* u to 
Hindustan ** (that) I live in the fort of Su [or fort of unhappiness 1 ■ 
he in Hindustan 11 (p, £23), 

Professor Siddlql quotes the Farfamg i *4 njutmiu A fa i -V rT^irT 
of the time of Ndfw ud Din Shah as saying hameun f BtigdBd dz Bagdad 
u paristdn nz parlstfin r . . it Hindustan az Hindustan ; *" go j Bagdad 

1K Bagdad, paristan from pm stun , and Hindustan from 

Hindustan ”, 

He complains that because certain muftis of Urdu preferred to 
write Hindustani this spelling became fashionable among copyists, 
sometimes with disastrous results. Tims Xd&itrh wrote a turikh ° n 
the death of Jur at ;—- 

Adc Hindustan ktl shetir mud 
and one on the death ol Saudd :_ 

*hu ir i Hindustan mmitd. 

But the Copyist, like the shopkeeper who put up the sign kl Mend 
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and womens eonscia recti "\ wanted to improve on other people*5 
work. In both lines he wrote Ilindo&an, thus adding &is years to the 
life of each oF the two poets. 

Finally he points out that while in Part I of Azad's lectures the 
copyist lias nearly always written Hindustan, in Part II another 
copyist frn.s, after the first page or two. always used Hindustan* 
which the author himself preferred. 

Thm form Hindustan, so well supported by the evidence of 
literature, almost invariably heard in speech, adopted by both 
Uindiuitfinj Academies, is surely the form which we should employ 
in English, 

T. Gradame Bailey, 


SI KOLOGECAL BITPI ES 

The following notice appeared in the Deutsche Wackt, published 
in Batavia, and lias been sent to me by the writer, Herr E. von Zaoh. 
Feeling that, in justice to Dr. Edwards, it should be made accessible 
to readers of the B ullet in f I have translated it from the German and 
added a few further remarks of my own 

Arthur Waky, in liis PiUoic-book of Sei Sh&fHjg&ti (1928), was the 
first to draw attention to the Tan (man of Li Shnog-yb ; and 
Mias E. D. Edwards afterwards undertook the task of pul dishing the 
complete text, with translation, in the above-named periodical (1930, 
pp. J57-86)* Her translation is not wholly irreproachable, and the 
mistakes are corrected in the article under review. LTi fortunately, 
there are several passages that still remain obscure. Thus, for example, 
chu-shang (xv. 4} is not “one's master”, but the emperor (cf. Tz'u 
ywn), and the sentence must, run : (l It is an exaggeration, if any one 
declares that he is a friend of the emperor s r + Or. xvi, 8 : “ It is 
a deplorable sight, when a licggar organizes a (costly) expulsion of 
demons ” (cine (kostapielige) Dam onto vertxe ibu n g veranstaltet). 
Or, 7mm, % where Lionel Giles makes the correction : |E During one s 
mother's lifetime to hail her brother as a cousin. The explanation 
of the Chinese sentence may be found in Legge, voL iv T Prolegomena, 
p. 58: K'ang Kung, while accompanying his mother's brother 
(Cheung firh, Biag. Diet., 523) to the north bank of the River Wei. 
is reminded of his dmd mother. To allude to this event u\ the lifetime 
of one's mother, by saying ; 41 1 have the same feeling for my maternal 
uncle as K/ang Kung had for Ch ung £rh “ is a discourtesy f/ei fi) 
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towards one’s own mother. Legge’a explanation (iv; p 203) is vi-ry 
faulty. Or, xxxiv, 4 : " + Poverty is inevitable when one incurs del — 
in order to join in recreation with one's friends,” The exprwri-'-n 
c^ff-pVi (cf. T-"r7 ymn] is found in one of Han Yu's poems (c. vii J 3' ; 
and was rendered by me (in [teut^h WadU 7 8tb April, 1930) 
spend the day in the company of friends lierWrt Giles* rmemkn n 
of the text and his rendering, ^incurs debts and duns debtors, " we 
certainly wrong. Far preferable hero in Bliss Edwards" translation : 

Poverty is meltable when one borrows money in order to give 
entertainments. The same is true of xxxv, 5 ( u wealth is assured 
when one incurs no debts *% and x_xxv. J1 ('* wealth is assured when 
the young people of the family (Leg"**. ii P 2, 404) have the same object 
in view, or ore harmonious in spirit ,! % Lionel Giles has here confuted 
tUzd (apprentice) with lzv4i (youths). Or. ra¥ f 18 : " Wealth is 
assured When one is not extravagant with writing-materials " (pupT. 
pencil^ ami the like). Lionel Giles's correct ion t At when one does n« 
maltreat Ills property/ can hardly be considered satisfactory. 

Although wo mint, be grateful to the writer of the article for many 
of his remarks^ others are bo little justified that the accusation which 
is commonly brought against Paul PHliot of fi going out of bis way to 
assail another person^ work " fits the present CABO as well. 

In conclusion, l would like to point out, in regard to Miss Edwards 
Liimpse-Malay Vocabulary, in the same number of the Bulletin 
(pp. 72A setjdj that Xo r 3B2 chu-pu is not bamboo cloth but linen, and 
is rendered by the Malay word ptifatum ; and that No r 398, s&*fv* 
corresponds to the Arabic $uf being translated by Watters m hsa 
htimij#,, p L 355, as a kind of thread camlet; eb mv Addenda to 
Sacharow'fl Mandrursko- R ussbi Slowarj" in the Miiteilungen far 
Ik'fitechrn GcuEtthafi fur Natur- mid VMerkumt* Oa^feiw, Tokyo, 
191L B*L xiv p p. H. 

E. VON Zacu 

Xv ' Horr ^oti Zach is right about chu-shang being the 11 master 
above 15 1 i.e. the emperor himself; but I note that he 
accepts my major correction without co mm ent. 

3U r S, This, I submit, is no improvement at all on my ia beggar 
driving out the demon o( pestilence 
xxxi, 2 r Legge’e expSanation may or may not be 11 korrektur- 
bedftrfhg ”, hut Herr von Zacli fails to provide an 
alternative translation for the sentence as it stands. 
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xxxiv, 4. Here he lias certainly liit the right mid on the heath 
xsx v r 5. The real difficulty is left untouched, and Herr von Zach 
Imn evidently nothing to suggest. 

xxNv. ] 1- My critic does not scetu to know* that the primary meaning 
of ti-izu i.s “ the young " in gencr;d (ns in Inn yii. ii. S), 
while in Giles' Did., 32317. col. 3, '‘apprentices” u 
net unit v one of tlie meanings given for Izu-ti. There 
seems to lie no sharp distinction between the two terms. 
In the passage from Mencius referred to, tuhti is trans¬ 
lated by Leg go " the children of the peeptt - X am now 
inclined to tliink, however, that in the present sentence 
it niEiv denote the younger nitanbers of a family, so 
that l)r, Edwards would be substantifllly right, 
xxxv, 18. Herr von Zach s explanation is also ” hardly satisfactory ”, 
Wily should tru luta be limited to writing-materials ? 

His final remark about me Seems to have been made for the sole 
purpose of dragging in Professor Pclliot. The accusation would have 
canned me real concern had I not known that Dr. Ed wards agreed with 
me in holding free discussion to lie essential for the advancement of 
Chinese studies, 

Lionel Giles. 
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